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PART I 

Minutes of Evidence, Punjab Government. 


At Lahore, Tuesday, the 9th December 1919. 


P It E 8 E N T : 

The Hon’ble LORD IIUNTER. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justico Rankin. 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Rice, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.b. 
Major-General Sir Georoe Barrow, k.c.d., 

K.C.M.G. 

Mr. H. Williamson, 


Tlie Hon’ble Pandit Jaoat Narayan. 

Sir C. II. Setalvad, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan. 

m.b.e., r.p., Stcretary. 


The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. THOMPSON, O.S.L, LO.S., Chie! Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, {in camera). 


Ihj the President — 

Q. Mr. Thompson, you are Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And you have been that for some years P 

A. Three-and-a-lialf years with an interval of six 
months. 

Q. In that capacity arc you familiar with the differ¬ 
ent measures that are taken by Government in con¬ 
nection with such matters as the riots which occurred? 

A. Yes, I happen to be more or less. 

Q. May I take it that you were familiar with any 
action taken by Government in that connection? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have submitted pretty full statements to us 
as to your views. Perhaps I might go briefly over tho 
points that arise in connection with the matter. Look¬ 
ing at the matter generally, may I take it that tho 
view of the Government was that the passive resistance 
or civil disobedience movement was the cause of the 
disturbances? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And that the cause of the passive resistance move¬ 
ment was agitation against or dislike of the Rowlatt 
legislation? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

<?. In your statement here you indicate to us briefly 
the history of the sedition legislation and I do not think, 
unless members of the Committee desire it, that it is 
necessary for me to trouble you with that. It seems to 
me to be a narrative of the history of the Rowlatt legisla¬ 
tion with which I have no doubt Sir Chimanlal is quite 
familiar. You found out that in connection with Mr. 
Gandhi’s opposition to the Rowlatt legislation he started 
what was known as the Satuagraha movement? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Etymologically there is nothing objectionable in 
Satyagraha. It seems to be a 6ort of religious idea 
rather than a political idea. Did you ascertain that tho 
Satyagrahis were getting their adherents to pledge 
themselves by an oath which is printed in tho Appen- 


• Page 191. 


A. That is so. 

Q. Tho essential part of that oath, as I understand it, 
is that those who take the Satyagraha vow pludgo them¬ 
selves to what is called civil disobedience, not only to 
the Rowlatt Bills, but to any Bills that may be selected 
by a Committee? 

A. Y 7 es, Sir. 

Q. On that matter wero you advised that tho Satya- 
graha movement was an illegul movement? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You got advice upon that matter I suppose from 
your legal advisers? 

A. From the legal advisers. 

Q. Looking at it from an administrative point of view 
would it be possible to carry on Government if the 
Satyagraha movement became anything like a general 
widespread one? 

A. No, Sir. 

(?. It seems on the face of it, if logically carried out. 
by a great mass of the people, to amount to this that 
tho determining factor as to legislation is to be some 
committee ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Wore you anxious as to the effect of tho spread 
of the Satyagraha movement among the people of the 
Punjab? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. We have boon told that the people of the Punjab 
are very apt to interpret thought by action, and wns it 
your dread that so difficult an idea as the Satyagraha 
movement, unaccompanied by force, was not likely hi 
be appreciated by such a population as the Punjab 
population? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Possibly not be appreciated by any general popu¬ 
lation in any part of tho world ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have given ub not only the Satyagraha vow 
I think, but a number of speeches* which were deli¬ 
vered by Mr. Gandhi in connection with the Satyagraha 
mo\ ament? 

• Yiit Index ; Anncxurc# to Appendix IV (Note on organization;. 
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A. Speeches and pamphlets. 

Q. Now those speeches mid pamphlets seem to indi¬ 
cate that the essential element in the Satya/jraha move¬ 
ment is spirit force. Do they in any waj satisfy yon 
that such a movement us he advocated could be carried 
out without the exercise of force? 

A. I do not see how it was possible, and even in his 
own instructions there are passages which indicate that 
he hardly contemplated that. 

Q. Ah' a part of tin; Satyayraha movement you had 
the advocacy of a general hartal ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Ah I understand the hartal, it is just an old Indian 
word which indicates the shutting up of all shops, as a 
sign it may he of mourning, or disapproval of a Govern¬ 
ment measure? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. In its action were you also advised that the hartal 
movement was an illegal movement? 

A , Yes, Sir. 

Q. You got that advice from your h'gnl advisers? 

A. Yes, and it was accepted by the Government of 
India. 

Q. Of course upon that, matter it appears to me, 
speaking as a lawyer, that tln-n' may he more douht as 
to tin* legality or illegality of the. hartal movement? 

A. I can show you the correspondence if you would 
care to see it. 

Q. I am quite satisfied that that view was main¬ 
tained. I was meaning, independent ot the views that 
might he entertained by the legal advisers, it may he. 
that, a hartal, pure and simple, il unaccompanied by 
violence, is not necessarily illegal according to the Eng¬ 
lish conceptions of vvliat is legal or illegal? 

A. Yen. 

Q. But. anyhow- you had advice with reference to 
that mutter? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The first, proposal in connection with the hartal 
was that, a tmitnl should he held on the JlOth March? 

/!. Yes. 

Q. As we know it was held at Delhi, with the result 
that mobs had to he dispersed by fire? 

,1. Yes, Sir. 

Q. lu consequence of what occurred in' Delhi w-as 
there a serious amount of agitation in the Punjab? 

A. Yes, Sir, there wns a considerable amount; you 
have heard of the speeches in different places. 

Q. And were the feelings of the people worked up on 
the lines that the shooting at Delhi had resulted in the 
massacre of innocent people? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. In fact, 1 think, except, at Lahore, a hartal was 
not generally held on the JtOth of March in the Punjab? 

A. The hartal was observed at. Amritsar, Multan and 
partially at Panipnt on the doth; it was not general. 

Q, A general hartal waij fixed for the Oth of April ? 

A. Yes. 

Q , That, hartal did not result. in any serious conflag¬ 
ration so far as has been brought to our notice? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. You learnt that Mr. Gandhi proposod to go to the 
Punjab? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And you took the view that it was advisable in 
the interests of the public safety to exclude him? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Probably the question I have already asked you 
involves the answer, hut you might indicate in your 
view what the grounds were upon which the Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab resolved on faking that step. 

A. Those grounds were stated very clearly by Mr. 
Hailey, in a speech in Council, and I do not think I 
oftti do better than read the passage in which he referred 
to that. He said with reference to the contention that 
trouble arose in Lahore owing to the exclusion of Mr. 
Gandhi from the Punjab. 

'* First, as to the exclusion of Mr. Gandhi from tho 
Punjab. I think that, also requires explana¬ 
tion, and, If possible, justification. T have 
described something of the atmosphere that 
there was in the Punjab at the time and the 


Hon'hie Mr. Thompson has referred to the 
, extraordinary rumours which were set on foot 
regarding the operations of this Act. These 
were rumours which did not appeal primarily 
to educated people; the hulk of the rumours 
were such as uppealed with exceptional force 
to the land-owning classes, lie haB told us, 
and there is every evidence to support what 
lie said, that people wero circulating rumours 
that the lurid-owning class was to lost' its 
status; thut men who hud previously been 
proprietors were to become tenants; Ihnt 
land-revenue was to be raised; that produce 
was to be taken instead of cash ; and these are 
exactly the type of rumours u-hich arc likely 
to produce among a vigorous population and 
cultivators trouble the end of which no man 
can foresee. Tin* population at large then 
had been told that the Act involved ruch 
consequences and they had learnt that there, 
whs only one man in India that could help 
them' in the situation. I do not think 
Mr. Gandhi was known personally in tho 
Punjab, but he had acquired there the repu¬ 
tation, as Homebody said (I think it is 
mentioned in one of the judgments), the 
reputation of a riahi and icali. I certainly 
have read one speech in which the coming of 
Mr. Gandhi was compared to the coming of 
Christ* to the coming of Muhammad and to 
the coming of Krishna. Now- that was the 
man who, it I should use the words of a 
speaker at Amritsar, was to break the power 
of the bureaucracy, that, was the man around 
whom the whole of the agitation centred; 
that was the man who by his new device of 
passive resistance was to relieve the .people 
of tho burden with which they were threaten, 
ed. They understood nothing of the real 
meaning of passive resistance. So little did 
they understand the meaning of this peace¬ 
ful movement of Mr. Gandhi's that, ns 
Mrs. Bosunt, afterwards said, people who 
committed arson and assaulted women did so 
with the name of Mr. Gandhi upon their lifts. 
We have been told--I have seen it stated in 
the newspapers—that Mr. Gandhi’s action 
in coming to the Punjab was a peaceful one, 
tlmt hnd lie gone there he would have stilled 
all angrv passions, and restored tranquillity. 
My Lord, 1 think I am right in saying that 
Mr. Gandhi could not even address a Punjab 
crowd in a language which would be under¬ 
stood by them. How then was he to stiff 
those angry passions? What possible effect 
would Mr. Gandhi’s arrival in tho Punjab 
have had except to make people believe that 
there was truth in these sinister rumours to 
make people believe that, he had come there 
t<> continue the right against Government? 
With a population sueh as that which I have 
described, a belief of that sort would have, 
been hound to lead to fresh disaster. T 

maintain that no one with any feeling for 
the security of the Province could have 

safely allowed Mr. Gandhi to have arrived In 
the Punjab at that juncture.” 

Q. It was in accordance with the views indicated in 

that speech that you took the step which you did in 

excluding Mr. Gandhi? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q, And Mr. Gandhi's exclusion was followed by a 
hartal in Delhi and other places? 

.4. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And in Amritsar on the Uth of April you also 
issued an order to deport Drs. Ivitchlew and Satyapal? 

A. On the 9th April the order issued. 

Q, It was issued on the 9th and it was carried out 
on the morning of the 10th. April? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As. regards the exclusion of these two gentlemen, 
what was your justification for taking the action at the 
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The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. I'hompson. 


[Coifrtiutetf. 


ttme .you did? I think upon the 4th of April they had 
been prohibited from speaking in public? 

.4. Yt-.s. Mr. Miles Irving referred to a certain letter 
which he had written and I should like to read that 
letter to this Committee, if 1 may. The letter was 
addressed to Mr. Kitohin, the Commissioner, and in 
view of the urgency of tlie matter, a copy of it was 
sent to Government direct, and Government took action 
on it, and that explains partly why Mr. Kitchin was 
not consulted, as you will remember he stated before 
this Committee. Tbo letter is dated 8th April 1919. 
It runs as follows :— 

“ This account of the events of last Sunday is for 
your information and that of Government. 

2. During the preceding week I was doing iny 
utmost to keep in touch with what was going 
on, and the opinion almost unanimously ex¬ 
pressed, was that there would be no hartal , 
or if there was that it would be a failure. 
The only opinion on the other side, and a sig¬ 
nificant exception, was that of the poor, 
such as patients at the Mission hospital. 
Indeed, the Congress Reception Committee 
. itself passed a resolution against the hartal , 
and the lust opinion I had, that of a meeting 
of Honorary Magistrates and other digna- 
toriea hold at my house at 3 p.m. oh Saturday, 
was in the general sense. 

8. It was in the evening about 5 p.m. at a cricket 
match that it was suddenly announml by 
Dr. Jvitchlew, T)r. Satyapal and others that 
the hartal should take place. It is said that 
this was a consequence of the belief that 
the meeting of Honorary Magistrate's at 
my house had promised to stop the. hartal , 
and was intended to show that they eould 
do nothing. But it is much more likely to 
have been simply due to Dr. Kitchlew not 
wishing to give us too long notice. Any¬ 
how a secret meeting was called at Dr. Satva- 
pnl’s house, and by 9-10 a small party, 
swelled to 200 by sight-seers, was going 
round the town proclaiming the hartal hy 
boat of drum. After 2 a.m. notices w’erc 
posted to the same effect. 

4. In the morning all shops were closed. I hear 

of no violence being offered, but there was 
the dumb threat of numbers, and the fear of 
being boycotted. About 20 men went to 
the railway station nn<l tried to persuade 
the sweetmeat contractor to close. As at 
Delhi he said that he was hound hy con¬ 
tract, but be at last compromised hy pro¬ 
mising to send his day’s profits to Dr. Kitch¬ 
lew. Tongas were stopped and passengers 
persuaded to walk—a constable was met who 
had succumbed to this persuasion. A crowd 
of little boys swarmed over a field where a 
match was going on and pulled up the stumps 
and matting. A magistrate restored order 
and play was going to be resumed, hut a 
fresh crowd collected and some of the home 
team found it wise to slip away. A pro¬ 
cession was formed which marched through 
the city and past the Kotwali in a very 
defiant manner. Finally, a meeting was 
held which passed off peacefully, and so end¬ 
ed a day which a London policeman would 
havo described as a picnic. 

5. Unfortunately we are not in London and I re¬ 

gard the situation with very grave concern. 
It was, I consider, no error that caused preli¬ 
minary rehearsals of the strike to be held at 
Delhi and Amritsar on March 80th. They 
learnt their mistake at Delhi and sent a 
8wami * (that was Swami Satya Dov) ’ to 
Amritsar to say that it should not be re¬ 
peated. And on the 6th the strike war a 
triumph of organization, and proved that the 
party of anarchy ean on less thsn 12 hours* 
notice, havo the whole city at their command 


in the teeth of the so-called leaders. This 
strike I consider to be merely testing tbo 
organization. It will bo followed, I venture 
to prophesy, by further and severer tests, 
until The Day, when, as the Swami said at 
the meeting last Wednesday, the people will 
be ordered to go to jail by thousands. 

C. Who are at the bottom of this 1 cannot say. 
The Congress party are in the outer circle. 
They passed a resolution against a strike, and 
promptly came to heel when Kitchlew order¬ 
ed it. Kitchlew himself I regurd as the local 
agent of very much bigger men. Who those 
arc can only be guessed from their rage at 
the Itowlatl Acts which strike at the root of 
organized anarchic crime. 

7. As regards the local material for revolution, the 
soil is prepared for discontent by a number 
of causes. The poor are hit by high prices, 
the rich hy a severe income-tax assessment 
and the excess profits Act. Muhammadans 
are irritated about the fate of Turkey. From 
one cause or another tin* people are restless 
and discontented and ripe for the revolu¬ 
tionist. 

8 As for the future in Amritsar, the first point I 
want, to press urgently is tin? necessity for an 
increase in the military forces. It is ulmurd 
to attempt to hold Amritsar City with a 
company of British Infantry and half a com¬ 
pany of Garrison Artillery. Any resolute 
action in the city would leave civil lines 
almost undefended. I know what the situ¬ 
ation as regards British troops in India is, 
but another company would he of enormous 
value. And whethei this can he supplied or 
not, I would earnestly press for a motor 
machine-gun unit, and some Lewis or Maxim 
or Vickers Maxim guns. We have at pre- 
sent only two machine-guns, one of which 
has a parapet mounting only. The problem 
of holding the railway as the line of defeneo 
would he greatly simplified hy a machine- 
gun on each bridge while armoured motor 
curs are an ideal arm for so small a force 
covering an area so great. As it is we must 
abandon nine-tenths of the city to a riot, 
holding only the Kotwali and communica¬ 
tions and even so will he hard pressed to 
defend the station and cavil lines, 

9. Secondly, we cannot go on indefinitely with the 
policy of keeping out of the way, and con¬ 
gratulating ourselves that, the mob has not 
forced us to interfere. Every time wo do 
this the confidence of the mob increases : yet 
with our present force we have no alter¬ 
native, I think that we shall have to stand up 
for our authority sooner or later by prohibit¬ 
ing some strike or procession which endan¬ 
gers the public peace. But for this a renllv 
atrong force will have to he brought in and 
we shall have to be ready to try conclusions 
to the end to see „wko governs Amritsar. 
For this 1 should want a movable column 
from Lahore available at 0 hours’ notice. 

10. Thirdly, wo now know (a) that we need expect no 
warning of a movement affecting the whole 
pity, and (b) that the so-called leaders havo 
lost all influence. The mob showed a cor¬ 
rect appreciation of the situation not devoid 
of some sense of humour when they con¬ 
ducted in effigy the funeral obsequies of a 
Hindu in front of the house of Rai Bahadur 
Gopa! Das Bhandari. The Khan Bahadurs 
and Rai Sahibs are dead, and not fresh 
corpses at that. I am trying to get into 
touch with the new leaders who have in¬ 
fluence. I was wrong in thinking I could 
influence Kitchlew—ho is too deep in. I pos¬ 
sibly may get hold of some of the outer circle. 
But, I have not much hope from them. I 
think that things will be worse before they, 
B 2 
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are better and that for the present we must 
roly on ourselves alone.” 

Q. Both I)r. Kitehlew and Dr. Satyupal had taken 
the Buhjngraha vow'? 

A. That is believed to be the case. 

Q. In taking the action you did were you acting under 
the Defence of India Act? 

A. Yes, in removing them. 

Q. That. Act, 1 suppose, is similar to nome Acts wo 
had in England. May I take it that, generally speak- 
ing, it gives you power in the interest* of the safety of 
the realm, to expel from your territory any one whose 
activity you think imperils the public safety? 

A. Yes, Sir. We cannot order anybody to live in 
another province without the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment, of India, hut we can intern them in our own 
without further sanction. 

Q. As regards Drs. Kitehlew and Sntyapal you in¬ 
terned them in your own territory? 

A. We interned them in Dharamsala in the Knngra 
District of the Punjab. 1 might add that in addition 
to receiving that letter from Mr. Miles Irving we re¬ 
ceived, on the morning of the 9th, the definite news 
that Mr. flnndhi had left Bombay. 

Q. Well, now we know from the. evidence we have 
had before us generally of the unfortunate oncurrcneoH 
that, took place not only in Amritsar and Lahore, but 
in other places prior to the declaration of Martial Law. 
Martial I.aw can only be declared, I Brink, bv a Pro. 
vincial Government, with tho approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India? 

A. t’nder the Regulation, that Is so. 

Q. You mean the Bombay Regulation? 

A. The Bengal Kegulution. 

Q. I’nder the common law would the provincial Gov¬ 
ernment not have the right to declare Martial Lruv? 

A. J think it. would. 

Q. But in any event you did not exercise that, right, 
yon might have had at common law, hut applied to tho 
Government, of India for sanction? 

A. Tho Punjab Government, applied for sanction. 

You made that application 1 think on the 19th? 

A. On tiro l.'llh. 

Q. And you got the sanction of the Government of 
India to tire declaration of Martial Law and Martial 
Law was in fact declared in Lahore aud Amritsar on tho 

ir«t,h? 

.1. On the loth. 

Q. In (Injrarnvaln it was declared n day or so later? 

A. Yes. Sir, I forget tile exact date. 

Q. And at Gujrat and Lyallpur? 

A . Later. 

Q. Before applying for authority to declare Martial 
Law under the Bengal Act, had \<m applied \<>ur mind 
to the (piestioo as to whether a rebellion existed in the 
sense of tluit, Art in the Punjab? 

A. I do not think anybody entertained any doubt on 
that subject, Sir. 

Q. And apart from that had such a situation arisen 
that, in your judgment the civil authorities were power¬ 
less (o cope with the situation? 

A. That was so, Sir. 

Q. Of course the civil authorities may administer, 
assisted by the military, as opposed to the military 
taking supreme control, hut the question whether if is 
advisable is a question ot circumstances? 

A. That, is so. Sir, but, the powers of tiro military to 
act, in aid of civil power and of the civil power to call on 
them to act in aid arc limited by statute. 

Q. And your view was that the situation was one 
calling for the handing over of full power to the mili¬ 
tary ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Power having been handed over to the military, 
Murt : al law continued in force in tin' different dis¬ 
tricts of the Province well on into Juno? 

A. Yes, June 1.1th I think, except, on the railways. 

Q. Now' there have been certain indications of opinion 
given to us that, so far as local requirements were con¬ 
cerned, it might not have been essential that Martial 
Law should have remained in operation for that length of 
time in the different districts? 


A- If you restrict your definition of localities suffi¬ 
ciently, I think that is true. 

Q. But in dealing with the situation did you look at 
it from the broader point of view of the province 
generally? 

A. Quite so, Sir. 

Q. Now apart from the special causes of disturbance 
to which you have referred, were there other causes of 
great anxiety to the 1 *Government of India during this 
period ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. 1 think in your statement to us you have enu¬ 
merated these different causes and given information 
about them? 

A. You, Sir. 

Q> First is the Bolshevik movement? 

A. Yes, Sir, that is dealt with in the long note. 

Q. Do you desire to add anything to the views you 
exjross in this statement as to the extent to which you 
trace the evil influence of Bolshevism in India, or docs 
that, statement practically give an exhaustive account? 

jl. I could give you some further information, Sir. 
To some extent it consists of newspaper reports, to 
some extent of secret reports received hv the Director, 
Central Intelligence. Wo have, for instance, a state¬ 
ment from Helsingfors, which was reported in the 
Daily Mail to the effect that :— 

M The Indian Centralisation Committee, which Is 
now working at Petrograd under the Bol¬ 
sheviks, is composed of the same members 
as the Berlin Indian Committee. It is stated 
by the Petrograd journal, Uraemia ja Gazette 
in the special number devoted to British 
India and to formation of Indian Centralisa¬ 
tion Committee at petrograd, that, a largo 
number of Indian Bolshevik propagandists 
have already been sent, to Indiu and that the 
power of uuiverMil Bolshevism will soon be 
math* known to tho British Empire.” 

Then I have n further report dated Petrograd, 1st 
February 1919, by an Officer of the General Staff :— 

“ liravin, or Braviue, the loader of the Bolshevist 
Mission in Turkestan, was formerly 
her of the Russian Consular Staff in Cal¬ 
cutta. His doings in Turkestan lmd already 
eorne to notice.” 

“ To begin with, no attention was paid to India and 
the Muhammadan Fast. The Indian Mis- 
sioir after its stay in Berlin arrived by chance 
in Moscow, and only from that date did the 
Bolsheviks take up Indian interests,” 

Then there are some further particulars given in re- 
gard to their work, and the report finished up w r ith the 
statement that :— 

" An enormous sum lias been assigned for propa¬ 
ganda, and they have instructions to spare no 
expense.” 

Thou we have a further report, dated 19th April 19.19, 
which states that, 1 ‘ Bravin, accompanied by another 
Bolshevik emissary named Bataviu, had gone front 
Tashkend to Bokhara intending to proceed into Afghan¬ 
istan. A quantity of propaganda, specially directed 
against British rule in India, was reported in March 
this year, to have been sent into the Pamirs with a 
view to its being smuggled eventually into India 
through Chinese territory.” 

The next information relates not bo much to Bol¬ 
shevism as to the Pan-Jslnmie organisation. But a re¬ 
port dated the 8th April in regard to the Berne organi¬ 
sation says it is known to have played a part in tire 
Egyptian disturbances, and anticipated trouble in India 
because Bolshevic agents had been sent there by Persia. 

Another report dated the loth April 1919, says :— 

“ There were many indications that, the Bolshevik 
authorities have a special organisation for tho 
encouragement of revolutionary movements 
in the Orient, and that they fire engaged in 
turning out propagandist, literature in Indian 
and other Eastern language® It added that 
there w as little doubt that many of the Indian 
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revolutionaries and anarchists who formerly 
comprised the Indian Committee under the 
German Foreign Office have now taken ser¬ 
vice at Moscow.” 

Another report received in London on 25th April 19L9 
states that very many agitators have been prepared ter 
service in the East. . 

Then we have further evidence with regard to tlieir 
connection with Afghanistan and in regard to an 3n-io- 
Turco-Oerman Mission at Tashkent in connection with 
Bolshevist propaganda. 

4 >. I suppose a soil saturated with passive resistance 
doctrine would he a very fruitful soil on which to grow 
Bolshevist ideas? 

A. I think so, My Lord; after all they both encourage 
the defiance of law and existing institutions. 

Q. Whether you could adequately deal with the 
passive resistance movement under civil law or not, 
there is no doubt of your being able to deal with it 
under military law? 

A. Yes. Sir. 

Q. And that constituted in your judgment a great, 
advantage in the continuance of martial law during such 
period as there was °nv danger from the spread of 
Bolshevism? 

A. Yes. Of course we do not claim that, we have 
established anything very much with regard to Bol¬ 
shevik influences as yet. The whole matter is still 
under investigation and will be under investigation for 
some time to come. 

Q. We know, of course, with regard to missions to 
Russia that n very eminent gentleman who went to 
London a week or two before the outbreak of Bolshevism 
smv no indication of it, so I suppose it, is not an easy 
thing to trace the influence of Bolshevism> 

A. No. 

Q. Then you bad difficulties on the frontier with 
Afghanistan and in connection with that, was the main¬ 
tenance of railway communication in the Punjab in 
fact vital to the maintenance of the military situation 
on the frontier? 

A. Absolutely. 

4b Did you appoint special emissaries to consider the 
question at Peshawar and other vital points you were 
in communication with? 

A. T do not quite follow you. Sir. 

Q. Jn connection with the Afghan trouble had you in 
Peshawur people who were acquainting you with the 
facts? 

A. The Peshawar Criminal Investigation Department, 
and tin 1 Chief Commissioner. 

Q. And did you from those sources get indications 
that pointed, if not to the certainty of a connection 
between the risings in the Punjab and the. outbreak of 
hostilities in Afghanistan, at, all events to the proba¬ 
bility of some connection existing? 

A. I think they made it absolutely dear, hut. our 
position is that it was from the wrong side. Of course 
the matter has not been completely cleared up yet, but 
the position that wo take up is that we put you in 
possession of the evidence we have, but we do not claim 
really that, it proves anything more than that, the Amir 
took advantage of the troubles in India, and that lie had 
certain emissaries ii. India. The position iH really very 
much like that, of two cantilevers which do not. quite 
meet in the middle. We have got the Amir on one side 
nud we b,.ye jiim working through the organisation 
of the silk !■ -tI. rwhich after all was a small organisa¬ 
tion, led ran connect them with Hakim Ajmal 
Khan of Delhi. On the other side we have got the 
Sati/agrrihi - , win., formed a conspiracy. Wo have got 
them connected, through Mr. Gandhi, with Maulvi 
Abdul Bari of Lucknow, and there the connection ceases. 

Q. Anyhow, so far as the Amir was concerned, he 
seemed to be keeping a close eve on the position in the 
Punjab? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And was it your view that ho made his rising 
synchronise with these troubles? 

A. Tor. 

Q. I think you noticed, that the Amir hirnaolf had 
information about the Rowlatt legislation and was cir¬ 


culating it in parts of India as well as in Afghanistan? 

A. Yes. We found some of this being put m calcula¬ 
tion in India. 

Q. Was the attitude of certain newspapers disturbed 
at about this time? 

A. Y'ou mean alter the outbreak with Afghanistan? 

4b A little before, about the time ol tin* riots? 

A. Yes, t?ir, there was great activity in the extremist 
press. 

4b Did you dread the effect, of that press movement? 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Y’ou had in point of fact to deal with a consider- 
able number of newspapers? 

A. That is so, Sir. 

4>. You have enumerated these journals? 

A. Newspapers, vcs. 

4b A number of these papers, as I understand, had 
been very recently started? 

A. Yes, all those that are given there had been re- 
ctnth started practically. 

4>. Was the labour question a disturbing question in 
the situation? 

A. The labour question affected us in the Punjab 
mainly on the railways. 

4b There was a threatened strike there? 

A. Yes. But in other parts of the country it was 
rather different,. 

Q. Did you in any way connect, or wore you able, 
from your channels of information to connect the pro¬ 
posed strike with the general hartal movement? 

A. I think so. Sir. You have had evidence of the 
attempts that were made by the people in Lahore to 
got at the railway workshops, and ymi have also Imd, 
or will have, evidence in regard to the connection bo- 
tween the strike organisation of the railway telegraphists 
uud the politicians in Delhi. 

4b 1 see you make a reference lure to Tliudu-Muluun- 
rnadan union and to the Artja Santa j. So far as unity 
between the Hindus and Muhammadans is concerned, 
us a Government I suppose you have nothing to com¬ 
plain of in that ? 

A. Absolutely nothing. We should think if is 1 lit* mm 
hope of the country, but not a spurious unity. 

4>. Did you form any opinion whether some sponta¬ 
neous indications of unity which occurred were genuine 
or spurious? 

A. Well they were, I think, genuine so far ns they 
went for the linn* being, but, they were directed to a 
particular object, and so far as we know they were not 
genuine in this sense that they did not, last., and that, they 
did not, produce any real effect in the political position 
uk between Hindus and Muhammadans. What, 1 mean 
l>v that Is that, so far ns l know, it bad iu> effect, in 
reducing the demand for communal representation. 

A. About, tin* Artja Santa j is not that in its origin a 
non-political society ? 

A. Well in its origin, Sir, it. is very difficult, to say. 
I could give you n copy of the Snhjarlha I’raUanh if you 
would can* to see it. I think anybody who rends that 
must, eorrv to the conclusion that the object of the foun¬ 
ders t.f the religion was to create a national! t spirit, and 
I think that is the reason why we find so many Anns 
in tin* forefront, of these distnrbancm. Whether tlmv 
used tlieir organisation for the purpose of fomenting dis- 
t.irbnnce is immaterial from that particular point of 
view, but I think that, in view of tin* nationalism which 
vias tlu> main substance of their creed, they were bound 
do conic to the* front. 

Q. It seems to me in its origin to have been very 
similar to tin* Sinn Fein movement in Ireland. 

A. Well I am not sufficiently familiar with the origin 
of Sinn Fein. 

Q. You have had nnd still have difficulties in con¬ 
nection with the Muhammadan question? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You have stated what those difficulties arc in your 
statement and I suppose just now it is rather a dclieato 
topic to touch upon? 

A. If is an extremely difficult question and a very 
delicate one. 

4b I do not think that you can usefully, or tn.it vou 
would care to add anything to what vou have already 
Laid ? 
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A. No, I do not think it is necessary to add anything 
to what is said here. 

Q. I nee you have provided us with reports as to the 
army. 1 suppose anything in addition to this would not 
fall so much in your province as in that of General 
Hudson? 

A. I think they fall in my province to this extent that 
they wero one of the determining factors in the action 
by the Civil Government or on the recommendations of 
the Civil Government. 

Q. From the army point of view I suppose you were 
faced with two difficulties, the difficulties as regards tho 
British Army proper and also the difficulties as regards 
the Indian Army? 

A. That is ho, Sir. 

Q. As regards the British Army proper you had reach¬ 
ed a time when most of the men were wanting to get 
hack home? 

A. As regards the British Army, I think General 
Hudson will hr* able to give you the information. 

Q. As regards the Indian Army, did you find that 
attempts had been made on more than one occasion to 
tamper with their 4 loyalty? 

A. That was our information. In certain cases I 
think there can be no doubt that it was true. Of course 
one gets a large number of reports that require sifting. 

Q. We had from General Drake-Brockman certain 
instances of that, and in the course of our enquiry here 
we have, 1 think, had one or two minor cases. 

A. Yes, that is ho. 

41 ^ Ah regards such rumours as that about tin’ destruc¬ 
tion of the Golden Temple at, Amritsar and about the 
examination by English soldiers of Sikh women, could 
you sec any object, in the circulation of those rumours 
except, to dislodge the loyalty of tho Sikhs? 

A. No, 1 cannot, see any special object in them except. 
Unit, 

41. You have given us in an appendix a summary of 
reports concerning feeling among the troops and inci¬ 
dents indicating unrest among them? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And I suppose that summary contains, more or less 
fully, an accurate survey of the information that you 
had before you? 

A. Well there are one or two things which have come 
to my notice since, which have been omitted. For 
instance, you will have seen in those War Diaries that 
as soon as Mr. Kitchin got to Amritsar he reported 
himself that there were differences of opinion about the 
staunchness of the Indian troops employed there. Wo 
have another report, on the same subject, from the Inspec¬ 
tor of the Criminal Investigation Department, Perhaps 
it would hnvo been better if I bad included Mr. Kit- 
chin’s report; it, was not, before mo at, the time. 

Q. We could take that, as being an additional item 
of information you had before you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. T think I have already asked yon about the situa¬ 
tion on tho railway; we have got tbut information, I 
think P 

A. Yes. You will get that information hotter from 
some of the railway witnesses. 

Q. You have also provided us with certain memoranda 
upon some of the points that have been raisin! in the 
course of the enquiry. The first is as regards the changes 
in the income-tax law r and administration. 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. 1 do not know exactly why you produce this, and 
you might just, explain why you provide ur, with it? 

A. It is mentioned in the Provincial report as an 
explanation of why the trading classes were so much 
in the movement. " They were perhapH affected to 
some extent by such facts as the new income-tax and 
th« more searching methods of enquiry recently in¬ 
troduced. ” 

Q . There was a suggestion mado in the course of the 
enquiry that people had their income-tax assessment 
largely increased if they did not subscribe generously 
to the war loan, do you know anything of that? 

A. No, I think it would be better if you asked the 
district officers about that. It is an allegation which 


must be based on individual cases. I believe it to be 
absolutely without foundation. 

Q. So far as tho Government of the Punjab is con¬ 
cerned, did you in any way suggest that, such a method 
as that might be adopted in connection with the raising 
of money? 

A. I have not been in charge of the department which 
deals with income-tax, but to me the idea is incon¬ 
ceivable. 

Q. You have given us a note on the recruiting methods 
omployed in the Punjab. Does that contain an accu¬ 
rate statement as to the methods that were adopted 
with a view to getting recruits? 

A. I think so, Sir. 

Q. We may take that as your statement upon the sub¬ 
ject; do you wish to add anything to it? 

A. No. I should like to make it clear that the posi¬ 
tion of Government is not so much that no pressure of 
any kind was used, but that such pressure as was used 
had nothing to do with the disturbances. 

Q. We know that, pressure was used in England and 
Scotland as well as elsewhere in connection with getting 
recruits? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Also in connection with getting contributions to 
the war loans? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. You have a note hero about, the influence of Delhi 1 
during the disturbances? 

A. Yes, Sir, flint is a note which is really a summary 
of reports. If the Committee wish to hear evidence in 
regard to that, we shall be able to put in witnesses from 
the Arnbalu Division in support of it, but you may take 
it that, the statements that are made in this noto rest on 
actual reports. 

Q. Well I # nm afraid T must confess that I have not 
yet read that, note of yours, but I shall do, so. We had 
a gentleman examined at Delhi who had investigated 
this subject and ho said, as a result, of bis investigation, 
it was impossible to trace any connection between the 
Delhi action and the action in the Punjab. 

A. Well I have seen the Delhi papers, Sir, and espe¬ 
cially that tabular statement, of allegations which was 
put in before the Committee in Delhi, and 1 confess i’t 
docs not curry conviction to me. In a good many eases 
it seems to me that what has beet) done is that, where ti 
complaint, lias been made against a particular firm of 
having exorcised undue pressure on outlying firms in 
tho Punjab and in the United Provinces the practice has 
been merely to enquire from tho supposed guilty firm 
v'hether they admitted the charge against them anti to 
accept, their denial as proof of its falsity. 

Q. You have got here a calendar of important, events 
in the Passive Resistance movement in India in 1919? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Ih that an exhaustive statement of the different 
occurrences all over India as coming within your in¬ 
formation? 

A. Well it is nn extensive statement; I do not know 
whether it is really exhaustive. 

Q. It really gives us information then as to the differ¬ 
ent. places where a hartal was held? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And may we take that as being practically accu¬ 
rate? 

A. I think so, Sir. It is a compilation from existing 
reports. 

Q. The last document here is as regards the back¬ 
ground of the disturbances. In this document I see you 1 
montion the possibility of connection between tho risings 
in the Punjab and tho risings in Egypt and other places? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. But I take it that you have really no further in¬ 
formation upon that point, than is contained in tho 
document, you have communicated to usP 

A. No. Sir, I do not think we can say that we have 
any further information. There was tho extraordinary 
similarity in some ways between the two risings, anil 
it was so extraordinary that, as you will soo from this 
annoxure, the General Officer Commanding at Cairo sug¬ 
gested that the Government of India should satisfy them¬ 
selves whether there was not some connection between 
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the two. We had known, of course, that there was ft 
certain connection between the Pan-Isluuiist agitators 
iu India and those in Egypt. That has been going on 
since 1918 or something oi that sort. 

Q. As regards the measures taken under military law, 
the Government of India, of course, I understand, is 
not in any way responsible for that, it is the military 
commander? 

A. No, except for the Ordinances. 

Q. It is the Military Commander who is necessarily 
responsible for any particular measure that is taken at 
any particular time? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. ] think in connection with the matter of using 
aeroplanes at Gujranwula, that was a matter upon which 
you were consulted ? 

.4. That was a matter which wo suggested. Yon will 
fin I the uctuul orders issued iu that Government House 
War Diary. 

Q. I suppose you probably agree, or do you not, that 
if you had plenty of troops available, it was undesirablo 
to use aeroplanes? 

A. I think so, certainly. 

Q. Hut in connection with Gujranwala you had in¬ 
formation as to the actual blazing of numbers of public 
building* at the time? 

A. It was the telephone message received at five 
minutes past one on the 14th at Government House, the 
(following message :— 

“ From Gujranwala, from Officiating Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, to Commissioner at Luhore, 
Hartal and disburbuuces going on, more expected 

.aeroplane has been 

despatched/’ and so on. 

Q. By means of on aeroplane you could render aid 
much more rapidly than by sending troops? 

A. Yes, Sir, it was the only possible way of saving tho 
situation at. Gujranwala as it presented itself to us then. 

liy the Hon*hie Mr. Justice liankin — 

C- Mr. Thompson, 1 would like you just to help mo 
to locus some things about the causes of the distur¬ 
bance? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. As far us the Punjab Government can make out at 
: present, .1 gather that it would be. going beyond the evi- 
, deuce in their view to hold that the disturbances broke 
' out in concert with any trouble in Afghanistan? 

A. That is so. 

' Q- In tlie same way, from the present point of view, 
any question of Bolshevism as one of the traceable causes 
oi the disturbance is at present beyond the fair effect 
oi the evidence r* 

A. Yes. 

4>. And much tho same applies to the question of the 
connection with any trouble in Kgypt? 

A. That is so. ' 

Q. These are matters which should be considered and 
the truth about them is not entirely known, but as fur as 
one can tel 1 at present the fair effect of the evidence is 
not to establish any such connection? 

A. r Tliat is so certainly. But we had very much less 
certainty on that point at tho time the disturbances were 
on tiian we have now. 

4*- I appreciate that. At present what I want to ask 
you is about the conclusions you can form after having 
hud all this time and opportunity to investigate, which 
ol course is a very different position from the position 
of a person taking action at the time. 

A. Yes. 

*?• If I have followed wliat has been put before us, 
the question of any trouble or dissatisfaction among the 
British troops in India arose about May, not just at the 
time of the disturbances? 

i A .Yes. As a matter of fact we had not a great deal 
of information about that. It was rather vague. We 
knew there w-as somothing in the background. But 
General Hudson will no doubt explain. 

Q. And so far as I can make out the disturbances 
among the civil population broke out in April before any 
real disturbances or difficulties had broken out with any 
j °‘ *he Indian troops, is that so? 


A. With any of the Indian troops? 

Q. Or had you serious reason to doubt the solidarity 
or the loyalty of Indian troops before, say, tho beginning 
of April? 

A. No, I do not think so. There had been of course 
considerable attempts, as we have explained in one of 
these notes. There had been this trouble about kirpantt 
and there had been a certain amount of agitation in con¬ 
nection with questions of pay and commissions and so 
on as \ve have explained, and ulso as Lord Hunter has 
brought out in one of his questions, some rumours 
were going about before the outbreak of the war of a 
nature calculated to affect the troops. 

Q- And those rumours, were they an offshoot of the 
Rowlatt Act. agitation and the Sati/aqraha agitation? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Which, of course, would have some effect upon tho 
Indian troops as well as upon the Indian civil popula¬ 
tion? 

A. Yes. 

(*>. As I understand it, it is your view that any 
grievances in connection with the previous recruiting 
campaign, to whatever extent they existed, did not 
specially affect the areas where the disturbances arose? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. And that at places like Lahore, Amritsar and Kasur 
it is very difficult to suppose that recruiting grievances 
could have been at tho bottom of the action of thoso 
town mobs? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that, if that is so, recruiting goes out as a rele¬ 
vant subject iff enquiry an regards the causes of the 
disturbances? 

A. Yes. 

* Q. As regards war loan, wo have been told, and l 
daresay the matter is within your knowledge, that * 
person win had subeeribed by Vostul f.'ortifieaten to tho 
war loan would bo able to get his money back at any 
time by demanding it? 

A. Yv's, I think that is so. 

Q. And unless it could he shown that there was some 
special oppression exercised in Kasur, Amritsar and 
Lahore, it would be difficult to connect pressure as re¬ 
gards the war loan with these particular disturbances? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Well now, something has been said about high 
prices and war weariness. So far as those town popula¬ 
tions are. concerned, war weariness would be a question 
of high prices or else it would be very difficult to give it 
a meaning? 

A. That is so. 

Q. And as I understand the population round about 
these towns, being an agricultural population, was doing 
very well in the matter of earnings? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that no doubt would affect the town popula¬ 
tion in their trade? 

A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. Can you tell me whether the joint effect of these 
two things, the incroase in gaining and on the other hand 
the increase in prices, left a balance wliich was very 
much against, the consumer in Amritsar and Lahore? 

A. It certainly did not leave a balance against the 
cultivator. But I think that really the people who were 
most hit by the rise in prices were the people who did 
not produce, that is to say the educated people on low 
pay or who were not making very much and had no 
means of expanding their incomes. I think they were 
the people who felt it most. That was brought out very 
strongly in Mr. Dutt’s report on prices. 

Q. Now tlie population in a place like Amritsar, apart 
from living to some extent on agricultural lands wfiirh 
they own in the surrounding villages, does if mainly 
exist by serving either the Government, the railway, or 
people engaged iu the piece-goods trade? 

A In Amritsar it is mainly piece-goods, and hides to 
a considerable extent. 

Q. At this time at the beginning of April was the 
piece-goods trade thriving or what was Its condition? 

A. i could not tell you from my own knowledge. I 
think there is some mention of it in the report which 
says the pece-goods dealers have been affected by tho 
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difficulties arising out of the war. The piece-goods trade 
more than any other felt the strict control of railways. 

Q. So it may be that high prices is a real cause, to 
some extent at all events, whatever the amount of its 
effect may he, of discontent at the time we are con¬ 
cerned with in a place, like Amritsar? 

A. There is no doubt about it, I think. 

Q. Now the actual traceable causes of major import¬ 
ance are first of all the attitude of objection to the ilow- 
lutt Act I take it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in that connection, as I understand, there had 
been for a considerable time very heuted press agitation, 
not specially confined to the Punjab, but to the whole of 
India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tn addition to that w’c have been told that rumours 
about the Kowlatt Act played a very large part in keep¬ 
ing up this objection? 

A. That is so. 

Q. I do not know' whether it has been possible to do 
so, but lias there been any investigation as regards the 
more absurd and impossible rumours to trace their simj- 
larity in different parts of India with a view to finding 
out whether they are the products of spontaneous un¬ 
truth or concerted action? 

A. No, I do not know that there has been any. 

Q. It would probably be a very difficult investigation 
to undertake? 

A. Yea. 

O. Had you any reason to suppose that partieular 
forms of untruth were adopted to particular localities? 

A. Yes, we certainly had. 

Q. You irieun for instance in regard to the allegations 
that wouIJ particularly affect the zemindar cIuhscb and 
tio on? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of course a certain amount of that might arise 
from more excitement uud lack of ubility to stick to truth 
ut all? 

A. That is so, Sir. 

Q. Have you any materials for forming an opinion as 
to whether a consideration of the rumours circulating 
about the Kowlatt Act point to organization or concert 
in any way? 

A. I should not like to say that. Some of these 
rumours, of course, were given currency by speakers 
who were members of the Satyagraha movement, using 
the term in the wider sense us not referring only to 
people who hud actually signed the vow. And similarly 
we have traced some of these to newspapers, examples of 
which have 1 been given; and to this extent it was part of 
the organization. It may be, if we went far enough, we 
could trace others in the same way. 

Q. That might he a mere, bettering of legitimate 
organization for opposing the Kowlatt Act. A certain 
amount of lying is a necessity in politics? 

A. Yes, 1 suppose you might put it. like that,. 

Q. As I follow it, the objection to the Satyagraha 
movements is really this, is it not, that it did more 
than anything else could have done to infect India 
throughout with a sympathy with a spirit of lawless¬ 
ness 'r 

A. That is to. 

Q. The actual vow, as I have followed it was a vow 
impossible to carry into effect at the moment, not to 
obey the Howlalt Act ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Coupled with a promise to disobey such other acts 
«s a Committee not very well defined should appoint? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And in the end we had the actual lawlessness 
caused by the promoters of that movement and the pub¬ 
lishing of certain proscribed literature in the Presidency 
of Bombay? 

A. That is what they did. 

Q. But. apart from what they did and from the domi- 
semi-reJiigious atmosphere in which it was developed, 
the danger of it and the mischief of it, whs that it was 
ar campaign in the interests of lawlessness as a 
principle? 


A. That is bo. I think you have put it very well. 

Q. Aud when the hartal came along, that gave point 
and shape to this particular movement, however inno¬ 
cently it would be possible to conduct it? It gave point 
and shape to this lawless movement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And at the actual time of the hartal , what with! 
fasting and meeting together and so on, the excitement 
would he very much increased. In addition to these 
fads, I think it is fairly clear that at this time a certain 
amount of railway discontent was beating up in the 
Punjab? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Whether it be that the railways had been too slow 
in raising wages to meet the rise in prices or whatever 
it was, before the beginning of April there were sigus of 
railway discontent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And during the disturbances railway discontent was 
manifested by throwing railway people into sympathy 
with a movement which they might not otherwise Lava 
regarded with sympathy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When on the 13th or 14th of April the Government 
of the Punjab had to take steps to deal with the position, 
they could not possibly enquire into the exact depth oi 
the manifestations which had resulted in arson and 
murder and riot? 

A. No, only their extent. 

Q. They could enquire into their extent and they could 
enquire into the spirit that seemed to be on the surface 
of them? 

A. Yea. 

Q. And it was manifest there in ov^ry case, was it not, 
that if you draw the line between riot and rebellion by 
saying that a mere rioter is a person who engages in un¬ 
lawful assembly for some private, end sueh as loot and 
the rebel is the person who does that for a public and 
general end, there could be little difficulty at that time 
in saying that this manifestation came under tlio latter? 

A. That it, was rebellion, yes. 

Q. An attack upon Government buildings connected 
with a campaign of lawlessness. And these manifesta¬ 
tions seemed to you at the time to he not, so much an 
attempt, on the part of mobs to loot or to gain some 
special end for each particular mob, but were connected 
with manifestations against authority? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now in India this Regulation of 1804 had provided 
by authority for the position of open rebellion against, 
the authority of Government and how to deal with that 
position? 

A. Yob. 

Q. And it seemed to the Punjab Government at tho 
time that, these outbreaks at any rate came under tho 
words “ open rebellion against the authority of Govern¬ 
ment 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whether or not any particular mob had hoped on 
finding fire-arms and turning the British out of India, it 
seemed to you that these things were n rebellion against 
the authority of Government and an open one? 

A. Yes. 

0- Tho particular question whether any member of 
that mob was or was not guilty of waging war within the 
section of the Penal Code is rather a different question? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You had to apply, or consider the application of 
the Regulation of 1804? 

A. Quito so. 

Q Can you tell mo on what other occasions the Regu¬ 
lations of 1804 had been applied in India? 

A. No, 1 could not tell you that,. I do not know if it 
has ever been applied since the early years of the 19th 
century. 

Q . Y’ou hod no precedents so far as you know that were 
of any useful assistance to you, and you 1 put the matter 
up to tlie Government of India rind the Government of 
India, that is the Viceroy in Council, issued an Ordin¬ 
ance under the Regulation saving he was satisfied it 
was a state of open rebellion and Martial Law came into 
effect ? 
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'A Yes. 

n’ When you brought Martial Law into effect, you 
brought it in, limiting it by districts and bringing in no 
more districts than wore absolutely necessary at the 
moment. You brought it in for Lahore and Amritsar at 
the beginning and only extended it to other places later? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you had to consider that position, was the 
sudden and widespread attack upon communications an 
important fact before you? 

A. Yes, it was. 

Q. And at that time I think the actual Afghan War 
had not broken out? 

A. No. 

Q. But of course the communications through the 
Punjab are from the point of view of defence the most 
important communications in India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is just one thing I wanted to ask on this 
matter; you have referred to it already. When Mr. 
Miles Irving and Mr. Kitchin, I think, were asked some 
questions as to whether their advice was taken with 
regard to the necessity for Martial Law, would that he 
the ordinary thing to do, to take the advice of a Deputy 
(’ommifisioner on such a point at Amritsar? 

A. It would depend largely on the urgency of the 
matter. In Amritsar os a matter of fact when we ap¬ 
plied to the Oovehiment of India the local authorities 
had already taken action which practically amounted, 
I understand, to a declaration of Martial Law. 

Q. As regards the question which brought matters to 
a le ad at Amritsar, the exciting cause appears to have 
been the deportation of Drs. Kitchlcw and Sutyupal? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And as regards that it was Mr. Irving’s letter of 
the 8tli April that you acted on? 

A. The question of the deportation had been consider¬ 
ed by the Punjab Government a lew days before, but it 
bad been decided not to take action. 

Q. As regards the question of military aid, as I under¬ 
stand, the only provisions for military uid are certain 
sections in the Criqainal Procedure Code which merely 
upply to the dispersing of particular mobs? 

A. That is so. 

Q. And if I follow you you do not think that that was 
really the nature of the problem which you had to deal 
with at Lahore? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. And apart from cases that could be dragged under 
the exact sections in the Criminal Procedure. Code, if 
the military had had to go in assistance, that would have 
been more irregular than to have introduced the Regula¬ 
tion of 1804? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Besides being not so effective? 

A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. Now take the case of Amritsar for a moment. 
Have you been able to form any idea of the number of 
persons who may reasonably be supposed to have taken 
sc rue part, in these tumultuous assemblies in Amritsar? 

A. It is very diflieult to say. We have reports of 
enormous numbers. One knows numbers are always ex¬ 
aggerated. But I have every reason to believe that, 
there were demonstrations such as had never taken place 
in Amritsar before, and that probably the figure of 40,000 
or 50,000 was not very much exaggerated. 

Q. So that you not only had these large numbers 
taking part in demonstrations out of which crimes of 
the worst kind arose, but the rest of the population do 
not appear, from any evidence given to us yet, to have 
done anything which they could to restrain the mobs 
from murder or arson? 

A. No. 

Q. Of course if particular rowdy elements in a town 
cannot bo restrained and commit excesses would it be in 
accordance with your experience in the Punjab that the 
more respectable elements would do something to try at 
all events to stop them and to assist- the authorities? 

A. Yes, but I think what happened at Amritsar was 
that most of the people who had any influence were too 
frightened to do anything. 

VOL. VI 


(?. After that occurred, can you toll me what was done 
by that part of the population that wus not- takiug part 
in the mob, either to express dissent trom it or to put 
tho town in such a jtositiou that it would not, he liable 
to do any more? Did they do anything that came to 
your notice? 

A. At Amritsar? There were some meetings after¬ 
wards, but I really forget the exact details. You will 
remember that General Dyer, 1 think it was, told us 
that large numbers of people came to him and expressed 
their gratitude to him lor having restored order and so 
on. 

Q. What I am rather driving at is whether you cun 
give me any tacts that would enable one to decide to 
what extent the part of the population that was not 
actually tuking part in the riots wus giving to the rioteis 
tlieir mural support and to what extent they may bo 
supposed to have done what they could to stop the riot? 

A. I do not know that trie question in that particular 
form has ever been considered by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment. There wus very little assistance. There bad 
been certain instances which have been quoted in evi¬ 
dence of people who did give assistance, but the general 
question in the form in which you put. it has never been 
considered by the Punjab Government so far as I am 
aware. 

Q. It is the cas^, is it not, that Mr. Gandhi was not 
only turned back from the Punjab by the order of the 
Punjab Government, but that Delhi was ut the sumo 
time making a similar order? 

A. That, is so, and to this moment. I am not absolutely 
certain whether it was our order or the Delhi order 
which wus served on Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. We were told at Delhi ♦hat, it vur your ordei ; 
Mr. Jeffries, the Delhi man, served your order. At all 
events those two requests were both sanctioned by the 
Government of India, and also the Government of India 
itself interned Mr. Gandhi at Bombuy on its own author¬ 
ity ? 

A. At about noon on the 9th wo received a tide phono 
message that the Government of India had given an 
order directing Mr. Gandhi to reside in the Bombuy 
Presidency. 

Q. And after he had received that- order I understand 
from one of the speeches given before us that he stated 
he was contemplating returning to Delhi in order to b*> 
re-arrested? 

A. That is so. 

Q. And it was only because the troubles at Ahmcdu- 
bad disappointed his hopes that it was as one of his 
penances that lie did not do soP 

A. It was on the 12th of April that we had received a 
telegram that Mr. Gandhi hud announced his intention 
to return to the Punjab, and it was shortly afterwards 
that Mr. Gandhi informed the Commissioner of Alum d- 
abnd that- lie lmd abandoned all idea of disobeying t-lm 
orders of Government. 

Q. I have only one other point I want to ask you a 
few questions about, and that is about the continuance 
of martial law. As far ns I can follow from the papers, 
it was towards the end of May that, the Military author¬ 
ities themselves first suggested that Martial Law might 
he relaxed with a view to its discordiniianee, is that so? 

A. I think it was on the Tilth of May, that, we first 
began in consider the question of relaxing. Y 7 ou will 
see in the correspondence on Martial Law a note sum¬ 
marising the conclusions arrived at at a meeting 
held on the 4th of May. That was in consequence of 
u suggestion made to us the day before. 

Q. Then 1 must not take it that the first official letter 
came from the military; I must not take it that the 
suggestion curries from the. military? 

A. What letter arc you referring to? 

Q. The letter in my mind is dated the 2ftlfi of May. 

A. Y T es, this is a fortnight earlier than that. 

Q, Ro prior to that 1; had been a matter of con¬ 
ference ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And of course the Martial I.aw which had lu on 
started in April rnuld not be stopped simply Ljcan-e 
the rioting had stopped? 


C 
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A. No, that was tho trouble. 

Q. First ot all there is (lie question of the recurrence) 
ol trouble; then tlieie is the question tiiat the institution 
Net up lor dealing with accused persons had to huve some 
time in which to turn round and work? 

A. And also a certain amount of time was required for 
restoring interned article^ and so on, lor winding up the 
Maitia) Law Admini-tration. 

Q. At all events, having proclaimed it on the 14th ol 
April, on the 14th ol May ymi were lure concerting 
together as to the earliest, day on which it would be 
safe to discontinue it? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

(,K By that time, as 1 understand the Afghan trouble 
had broken out? 

,1. Yes, war had heen declared. 

(J. And m T imderKtnnd, until quite late in April there 
bad been planted acts <>\ violence and attacks upon 
eommunieat i* -iw ? 

A. Yes; | have summarised (hem. 

Q. When i he Alghan tioiiblt broke r>ut 1 take it that 
the rnagnit ude ot that would not he apparent struigfit- 
!iwa\. the extent t > which troops might have to he 

O-e »? 

A. No, of course we did not know; we simply had to 
hei ,1 e Vervl hill;/ ( leaf il wa r* old. 

(> And it- wii-. after the qui-ft-ai ol it.- h* ing brought 
t i an i ml had been dismissed that wltirnaleU the mili¬ 
tate thought it would he at- well to keep martial law on 
actual railwav lands? 

A. Ye,, 

i,> And Martial Law was, T think, kept on actual rail- 
w u\ lands until dills ? 

.1. I Hid A ugu-f 

C f h F)o sou think i! would have heen fem’ihle at any 
si d iat a u t i al time, Indore the 1 f M 1 1 ot .1 uin , to have kept. 
M a> 1 1 a I Law only upon railway hinds and abrogated it 

i I si' s\ her- ? 

A That is to -ay, could we have taken off Martial 
Lew on all ar-a. r\e* pi the raihiav*. hi too- tdie 10th 
ol dune? Will the way T look at it is dimply t.liis, that 
it was a risk which was not, worth taking. 

(,). liy (lint time people had become acquainted with 
tin b dutie-, under Martial Law and Hu* officers had be¬ 
come acquainted with their dulies, ami apparently from 
tins document tlm Military authorities were against 
tin abrogation of Martial Law ns early as the* middle of 
!\1 a y ? 

A. Yes. In fact, f might perhaps remind you of 
what (Ienoral Lesion said upon this subject. 

( What was tho effect ol keeping Martial Iinw 
sin ply upon, railway lands, apart from enabling you to 
present and deal with persons who attacked the line, 
did it enable you to deal with anything eLc? 

/I. It enabled us to take very much prompter mea¬ 
sures than we could otherwiso base tal.< n h:ul there 
been any attacks, and it lmd a vers gnat moral effect, 
I think ] an: right, in saying, on the railwav staff he- 
canw it was the premature, mid as it turned out the 
mistaken aniiouneement, made on the 10th ot April 
to a general telegram sent over the whole of the North- 
W'-'ti-rii Uaiiway system by tho Agent utter a conference 
at Government- House, that killed all the trouble on 
the -ailways. In fact to this day I think you will find 
tr-.-.s in some of the statements put. in by witnesses 
ot the belief flint Martial Law was actually declared on 
the whole North-Western system. 

f,>. Was tin- railwav staff, Iron) the point of view of 
tin- Government, that might have to meet, an enemy on 
th,- frontier !>v the middle of May. safe and certain to 
do their work, or was there apprehension of trouble 
with the railway staff after th,- middle of May? 

A. 1 think there was always a certain amount of 
apprehension about th- railway staff , There had been 

ii good many allegations made against. \h< tx\ during 
tin- period of tin- disturbance, of their sympathy with 
th-- people who were- engaged in the disturbances, and 
I thim. th, re was a distinel risk. 

'}. I take if nb-o Unit the abrogation of Martial Law- 
is always itself a time that pr-ajm-s a critical situ¬ 
ation? 

A. Well it may bo or if ma\ not he. 


Q. If, for instance, you had been having limits of the 
priceb of tood atuffb during Martial Law und took them 
tff, you might have lmd trouble on that account? 

A. Yes, 1 suppose it is conceivable we might. 

Q. Anyhow it was vory carefully considered I see on 
the 14th oi May by people representing the military, 
the railway and the civil authorities? 

A. And the police, yes. 

Q. And when the decision had been come to and you 
weic agreed upon your policy, it ultimately, as I 
understand, would be referred* to the Government ol 
India? 

A That is so. 

(J. They would haw to he persuaded and satisfied and 
some little time would be taken over that? 

A, Yes. 

Q. There is one question; I do not know whether 
yarn can tlm-w uny light upon it. I have been consider¬ 
ing f«»r some time whether when it was decided to 
introduce Martial Law, it was considered whether if. 
might he introduced for six months under the Regulation 
unde*- the Government of India Act, of Iff]f>? 

A. Not so far as I know; it was not considered by the 
Tunjuh Government. 

Q. There is a certain limit to that power and it may 
lx- that it was impossible. I want* <1 to know lif-om-r 
they might have had recourse to that power to am* ud 
the Act, of JHI14 and alter it to some extent ? 

.4. ^ es, hut you will see ill our first, telegram we only 
lvvried to the Regulation, and the first mention - t an 
Ordinance came in the Government of India’s iep\.. 


liy Sir (’. IT. firfrilrnrf — 

Q- Your service lias mostly been in the Punjab? 

A. Almost exclusively. 

Q. For how many years? 

A. I came out in IH97. 

Q. Ami ever since you have been in the Pun tab? 

.4. Except for intervals of leave, and for a slnn- time 
when ^ I w as your colleague on the IL-forms C’omn.iit.- . 

Q. Then lore you have a close acquaintance with tin- 
people of tin- Punjab? 

A- J have the. sort of acquaintance that a man id 
varied e.vjwrinnee acquires. 

Q. With your varied experience you have consider¬ 
able acquaintance with the Punjab and its conditions? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Now in that experience did you find the people of 
file Punjab generally loyal? 

A. Well that is rather a lurg-- question; in the first 
place what do you mean by loyal? 

, Q- Were the people as a whole loyal to the British 
Government? 




Atl<l is experience generally that they have 

exhibite J considernhh- common sense? 

A. ’ies. Of course they are very apt to lose their 
w-nse of proportion in moments of excitement, hut they 
have common sense as applied to common things. 

0. Y>ii know the various utterances of the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor during the war operations? 

.1. Well I know some of them. 

Q. In certain speeches tint lie made in August and 
September ]917 he complimented the Punjab on its 
Common sense and sanity of judgment? 

A. He did; you are quoting from something I 
suppose. ” 


Q. It is a book containing bis speeches T am referr¬ 
ing lor 

A. I will take it from you. 

<,). And ho claimed ‘those as essentially Punjab 
qualifies? i 

A. Yes. 


Q. And lie also claimed that owing 1o that flier*- was 
mutual comprehension, mutual confidence and rnuo-al 
cooperation between the British Government and rhe 
1 unjub people? 

A. He did, I take it from you. 


1-1.W.---*I MU- marry eo-oj-er itlon • 
leaders in achieving war work? 


A- I take it from you again. 
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0 And you remember his speech in fcbo Legislative 
Council on the 20th of April 1018? 

I do not remember it particularly. 

Q. Where he complimented the press and the poli- 
lienl associations for the restraint they had shown in 
retraining from embarrassing the Government in any 
manner at this juncture? 

A. Yes, I again take it from you. 

Q. You are aware of what happened in 1914 with re¬ 
ference to what is known ns the Ghadr movement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that really originated somewhere in San 

Francisco? 

A. Yes, you have got the whole history of it in the 
Kowlatt Report. 

(). And certain emigrants came from Canada, the 
Failed States and the Phillipinos, and you know what 
is known as the Komagafa Mnru incident? 

.1. \ T os. 

Q. And that it resulted iri wlrnt is known as the Budge 
Budge riots in Calcutta? 

.1. That is so. 

Q. And these emigrants came to the Punjab to join 
what they believed to bo an impending mutiny? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And one of the leaders was a man called Gurdit 
Singh who had attempted to go to Canada and was 
turned back? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was a time of considerable apprehension in 
the Punjab owing to the events that were then happen¬ 
ing? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. More especially ns the people affected or attempted 
to make affected wore the Sikhs? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. The Sikhs supply a large quota to tho army? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Now at that time there was a large number of 
conspirators arrested in the Punjab? 

A. You mean actually arrested for the purposes of 
♦rial? 

Q. 1 mean in connection with this Ghadr move¬ 
ment? 

A. Yes; 1 could not toll you how many were arrested 
for trial. 

Q. This Ghadr movement was professedly a move¬ 
ment, for rebellion? 

A. Yes, for rebellion. 

Q. It was meant to be so; it was expressed to be so 
in the leaflets and the papers that those conspirators 
were issuing at the time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And a largo number of those people who were so 
arrested were tried under the Defence of India Act by 
special tribunals? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And about 28 of them, I see from the reports, were 
hanged. 

.1. Were they? 

Q. And about 100 were either transported or sentenced 
1o various terms of imprisonment? 

A. Yes, there were several cases. 

Q. And a considerable number of mutinous soldiers 
were fflso court-mnrtialled at that, time? 

.1. Yes, I do not know very many details about it. 

Q. You know generally that happened? 

A. I remember one case in which a considerable num¬ 
ber in one regiment wore tried by court-martial. 

Q. At that time the European war was on? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was in September 1914, that the Ghadr move¬ 
ment broke out? 

A. Yes, the- climax of the movement was in Feb¬ 
ruary 1915 really. 

Q. So at that time tho European war was on, and 
this being expressly and professedly a movement for 
actual rebellion affecting ns it did tho Sikhs, it was 
really a very dangerous movement? 

-1. Yes, it was. 

Q. Now at that time the Government never thought 
of proclaiming Martial Law? 

A Oh no, there was no case for Martial Law at all. 


Q. Then you remember that soon after, >r even while 
this Ghadr movement was nearing its end, in February 
and March 1915, you had disturbances on a very hng« 
scale in South-West Punjab? 

A. Y'es, we have given you our report to the Gov* mi- 
ment of India on that. 

Q. And on that occasion you lmd dacoities on a \ny 
large scale? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And that was confined mostly to Muhammadan' ? 
They were tho actors in those disturbances? 

.1. The population in that part of the Punjab is aim- st. 
exclusively Muhammadan. The traders are Hindus, and 
it was a Muhammadan population that attacked the 
traders. Theresias been a great deal of discussion as 
to the actual origin of the movement. You will m*o 
that in the letter we sent, to the Government of India. 

Q. It was found on that occasion thnt these deceits 
woro describing themselves as subjects of the German 
Emperor and they declared that British rule had cm^d 
to exist ? 

A. Yes, there was one man who went about as Big 
William and another man as Little William. 

Q. And it was on a very large scale as the figures 
given in your Administration Report show. Tlu-re were 
about. 128 dacoities in a few months in various distrids? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And troops had to be requisitioned in order to -b-ul 
with the situation? 

A. Yes. 

Q . And a large number of people won arrested? 

/!. Yes. 

Q. I see from the figures that about 4 ,<>(><> men were 
arrested ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your Administration Reports for tivo years 191 bin 
and 191.5-Hi give the details. 

A. T take it from you. 

Q. And at that time owing to the machinations of 
these Muhammadans, who said the British Govern¬ 
ment was at an end and so on, there was considerable 
belief in that part, that British rule wa« shaken, people 
believed that ? 

A. Oh yes, 1 think, those people believed it probably. 

Q. And these people when arrested were tried and 
there were n large number of convictions, about six or 
seven hundred? 

A. 1 daresay. 

Q. On that occasion again there was no Martial-Law 

invoked? 

A . No. 

Q. And those people who were arrested and were pro¬ 
claiming that they wore under German rule and so on, 
they woro not charged with waging war, they wore 
charged with being daeoits and being rioters. 

,4. I do not remember any cases in which they were 
charged with waging war. 

Q. On those two occasions, the Ghadr movement and 
the movement that I have described tin* bulk *9 the 
population of tin* Punjab did not sympathise with tin so 
rioters? 

A. I think the bulk of the population certain]v did 
not sympathise; with regard to the. people down in 
the South-West Punjab there wore a very large iminbei 
who believed in it. The actual people concerned v. re 
a large section. 

Q. The rest of the Punjab lmd no sympathy with 
this? 

A. The lest of the Punjab outside that division 0 I 
am not in a position to say. They did not show it by 
their acts. 

Q. So far as the educated classes were, concerned they 
did not take any part, in thorn or do anything to en¬ 
courage thorn? 

A. That movement at the time was looked on vf*ry 
largely as an attack by the Muhammadans on the 
Hindus- I understood that tin* press criticism was, to 
a considerable extent, centred on that particular aspect 
of the disturbances. 

Q. There was no trace of the educated classes ha .ina 
taken any part in either instigating these disturbances or 
sympathising with them ? 


c 2 
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A. I would not Buy instigating thorn. As to-direct 
instigation I am really not in a position to bay, 
but one ncwttpapnr reported that the Germans were 
within a short distance from Karachi and this was sup¬ 
posed to have had considerable influence at one period 
of those disturbances. 

Q. I am sp‘ along of the educated classes an a whole? 

A. No; I do not think so. 

Q. If the Punjab people were minded to rebel against 
the British Government, was not tin- period of the 
war and the time these disturbances took place that I 
lmvc mentioned the best opportunity for them to do 
so, because at that time most of the British troops had 
been withdrawn from the country? 

A. Yen. 

Q. Tle-re i' no sign of that having boon planned or 
having been attempted at thut time while the war was 
on? 


/I. We have had a certain amount of information 
about underground intrigue but 1 do not think there 
was any evidence that there was a general movement 
to tin'll t fie British out. 

Q. I understand that after the termination of the war 
tbo people of the Punjah were credited with common- 
sense and sound. judgment, and also the press and the 
political associations wi re complimented by Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer for their restraint and co-operation? 

A. 1 think you must rate bit. compliments as compli¬ 
ments. 

Q. Surely when he openly declared that the press and 
the political associations refrained from embarrassing 
Government and co-operated with them surely he meant 
wlmt he said? 

A There are other ways of making a horse go than 
bv bent ing it. 

Q. Do you suggest that he did not mean that they 
had so eo-operuted? 

A. No; 1 do not mean that. What I mean is the 
idea in the mind of big people is that, very often a 
Id tin colouring to a tendency is permissible, for the pur¬ 
pose of encouraging them to further efforts. li they lmd 
done a little you would certainly encourage them to 
do more but would not say so ii they had done the con¬ 
trary. 


Q- Now would such people who had shown sueli r o- 
openition and certain restraint during the war and who 
ha 1 refrained from taking part in the f>hmlr move¬ 
ment, alier the termination ol the war, when it would 
l>" \ cry inopportune for them to rebel, take to rebellion? 

A ■ 1 think in flit* first place that they got the oppor¬ 
tunity a fit i wards—1.1m opportunity afforded hv the. 
imitation against, the Howlutt, Bill and the Sofi/a./mha 
movement, in tin* second place it was not the classes 
which had her n praised m all of those extracts 1o which 
> ou have ivleired me which were mixed up in this 
movement, and in tlm third place—if pm will excuse 
my saying so—you must take some account of the 
<!'n.di(y which exists to a great extent among Indians 
wlnr-h a dist ing'-isheil Indian in the Punjab described 
1" me the other day -is ’ double faery.’ j suppose it is 
what we should call duplicity. In smne eases it is nh- 
solutely harmless but it lias .1 power ol saying two incon¬ 
sistent. tilings at (be same time. It was a pm/inx of 
s ane particular man if I remcnila-r right whom I was 
discussing with this gentleman, and when I was talking 
»h id llii, Bint nml tin- otlmr In* said *uti do not 
understand their 'double fueey.*” 

Q. W Iwu \ou speak of an opportunity, surely they lmd 
ver\ excellent opportunities at the time of the (Ihmlr 
movement ? 


1 /I'- 7 ,7° no * s,) - tB<* Ch-uir movement 

I think rebellion was presented to tlmm i„ too nalmd a 
form 1 think that they were frightened hv the (ihadr 
people. 

Q. If the- people of the Punjab wanted p, rebel then 
they had a very good opportunity presented 1,o them 
hv the Ofuuir mov ment because there were actually 
•■dch immigrants coming in and then* was actually in¬ 
citement of the army bo far as the Sikhs wvro concerned 
' there was a w ar on—and Government w as pro-occupied 
At the time, surely that would have been a much [letter 
opportnnilv than any other? 

/I. No; T do not think so. I think they were frighten¬ 
ed by the Ghadul.-j, a 


Q. Thon when the dacoities in the South-West Punjab 
occurred that again was a very good opportunity to go 
against Government if they wanted to? 

.1. No; I do not think so. There wob very much 
sympathy with that movement but it was looked on aa 
simple dacoity, 

Q When you sponk of what you call ‘ double facey ’ 
do you attribute that to all Indians ? 

A. No, I do not attribute that to all Indians, but I 
think it is probably the outcome of historical circum¬ 
stances. People have acquired a very great power of 
concealing their feelings. 

Q. Because they are afraid of the authorities? 

A. Probably. 

Q. They have to say things to please them although 
thut may not express their correct feelings? 

A. Yes, that is the explanation of it. 

Q. Power to say inconsistent things—is that tho 
monopoly of Indians? 

A. No. You must have seen in the Indian PresB 
articles which down to the last sentence struck one aa 
blatant, sedition but finished up with a sort of “ God save 
the King.” 

Q. But Un-re is no duplicity about it ? 

A. Quite so; there it is; they trust to tho one to save 
them from the consequences of the other, 

Q. 80 far as the educated classes are concerned yon 
know- that they are tin* products of Western education 
brought in by the British Government. 

A. Quit*. s*>. 

Q. That their position and influence is bound up with 
the existence of the British Government in this country? 

A. You and I agree to that. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the position and influence of 
the educated classes is duo to the British Govern¬ 
ment? 

A. We sec that. 

Q. They have acquired that position nml the further 
position and influence that they hope to acquire can only 
In* under tin* British Government? 

A. You and I see that. 

Q- Whv do you limit that, to yourself and rue? 

A. Gf course evarvbodv in this room sees it,. 

Q Would not the ordinary educated Indian? 

A. No, I do not think be would necessarily. I do not 
think that idea is universally believed in. 

(,). Have they riot from time to time declared wdmt I 
have said; that, they are tho products ol Western educa- 
tion In-might in by tin- British Government and th**ir 
interests are hound up with tho interests of the British 
Government ? 

.1. Frequently. 

Q‘ Booking to their self-interests they would not ho 
the people who would readily join in a rebellion. It 
would nut. he to their interest? 

,1. No. (his is true. 

Q. Why do you suggest, then that, although the in. 
teirsts dictate one course they would take tlx* contrary 
view . 1 Surely they would take the obvious view' that 
oeeurs to me and you? 

A. Most of the leading revolutionaries nre educated 
men. 

Q- The revolution that you refer to in other countries 
where educated people take part is a revolution in which 
they hope to get better conditions? Here they cannot 
benefit bv a revolution. 

B All I really mean is that enthusiasm blinds n man. 

Q. You suggest that although the obvious interest of 
the educated classes are as I have described them, 
thev would ho carried away by enthusiasm to do tho 
com run ? 

A. That is so. 

0 T>o you attribute that to the bulk of the educated 
peoph*:' 

•B B is tlie fooling of everybody who is liable to be 
governed bv bis feelings 11 s people in n mass nre. 

Q. We nre now dealing not with the ignorant masses 
but. with ediirn v,] Indians? 

A. Th at 1 - taw, but a man by las education 

cum‘s not io.-f 1 ,/ po\,\r of 

Q. When dij tv* Mich.-.e] O’Dvwer assume office? 

A. At the. end of May 1910. 

Q. Do you remembci Ids lccriving an address of wqL 
come when he assumed office? 
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A. I have no doubt that he did, but I do not remem¬ 
ber the occasion. , 

Q. Do you remember that in the reply to that address 
he began bv giving warning to the press in tlio Punjab? 
What was the date of that? Was it October or was it 
soon after he assumed office? 

A. It. was probably when he came down to Lahore, 
but I do not quite know. 

Q. The generul attitude of Sir Michael 0'Dwyer 
showed that he was not much in favour of the political 
aspirations of the people. Is that so? 

A. No, I should not say that. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
is an Irishman and a Home Ruler. 

Q. Yes, so far as Ireland is concerned, but it is quite 
different in India? 

A. I think it indicates the trend of thought, which 
would not bo likely to desert him when he came to 
India. 

Q. Do you remember the Legislative Council meeting 
that he presided over on the RJfh of April 11*1-1? 

A. If yon refresh my memory I may he able to re¬ 
call it but I do not remember the details. 

I will just remind you. At that mooting thero 
was a proposal brought forward by the nou-oflicial 
members- Air. Shah’s resolution in the Imperial 
Council in September 1917 tlmt the Legislative and 
Administrative system of the province of Bihar and 
Orissa should he introduced in the Punjab. 

.1. I think it was not a resolution. It was men¬ 
tioned in one of tho budget speeches. 

(,*. On that occnsion Sir Michael O’Dwyer was vory 
much against that view. I see from the published 
report that ho quoted that well-known couplet— 

“ For forms of Government let fools contest 
Whale er is best administered is best.” 

A. Air. Shall had alluded to tho question in a 
manner which excited some among us too and talked 
about the degradation of a province which had to 
submit to personal rule and so on ... I 
think it was thought that Sir Michael O’Dwyer had 
treated tho matter in tho most tactful ami humour¬ 
ous way in which it was possible to do it. 

(,t. Was that tuken at tho time as want of sym¬ 
pathy ? 

A. 1 do not remember that it was. 

(,*. Later on, somewhere in 1910 the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment issued orders prohibiting Airs. JJe.sant and 
Mr. Tiluk from entering tho Punjab. Was it in 
1916? 

A. Well tlio date is immaterial, but orders woro 
issued. 

(,*. Orders woro also issued excluding certain news¬ 
papers from tho Punjab? 

A. Yes; Sew lndiu, etc. I can give you a list of 
them if you care to have it. 

(,*. There were a considerable number of newspapers 
tlmt were prohibited? 

A. Yes. 

(J. Th.n do you remember—I believe it was in 
September or October 1916 —a memorandum that 
nineteen members of the Viceroy’s Legislative Coun¬ 
cil presented to tlio Government of India? 

A. Ye . 

(ft. Was thero a meeting called in Lahore at tho 
Rradlaugh Hull to support that memorandum? Do 
you remember that? 

A. I do not actually roinemb >r that. There was a 
meeting I remember about that timo. You nro 
alluding to the meeting where we stopped the publi¬ 
cation of tho report pending examination of it. I 
forget exactly what tho object of the meeting was. 

Q. When that meeting was about to bu held is it 
true that you sent for Ram Saran Das, %azal Hus¬ 
sain and some other people and asked them not to 
hold the meeting? 

A. I have some recollection of having asked them 
not to hold some meeting. 

<t>. I understand that the mooting was in regard 
to the memorandum? 

A. L do not remember any details. 

Q’ I® it a fact tiiat Sir Michael O’Dwyer was very 
much against the Home Rule movement,” and that in 
one of his speeches in the Council he described it as 
akin to the Ghadr movement? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Uv that he gnve considornb’e offence to tho 
educated classes who were advocating Rome Rub' in 
Ind in, by describing it akin to tho (thud) movement 
which was a revolutionary movement? 

A. I understood that it did give offence to certain 
people. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Shaft's re;olution in tho 
Imperial Council in September 1917 about the assimi¬ 
lation of tlio Legislative and Administrative system 
in tho Punjab to that of the province of Bihar nnd 
Orissa? Were you present at the meeting? 

A. No; I was not present. 

Q. On that resolution Sir Michael O’Dwyer made 
a speech which was then described as an attack on 
the educated classes, and that created considerable 
resentment against him at tho time? 

A. Yes. 

And at the next meeting of the Council ho, in 
fret, apologised for the attack he had made on that 
class ? 

A. Well, what lie did was to express his regret that 
wh it lie had said had hurt people’s feelings, hut he 
did not withdraw a word. In the newspapers 1 fre¬ 
quently saw r it i-tatcd that he did withdraw what he 
said, hut he did not withdraw* anything at all, nor 
did he express regret. Ho expressed regret that it 
had hurt people's feelings. 

( J . Do you remember that a provincial conference 
was called at Lahore in October 1917 to support an 
agitation for reforms? 

A. 1 take it from you. T do not remember the 
dates of those meetings. 

0- Somewhere about that? 

A. I daresay. 

(ft. It was notified that people from other provinces 
like Dr. Sapru, Malaviy., and Surondra Nath 
Banerjca, Mr. Shastri, etc., wire to be invited to conic 
to that conference? Sir Michael O'Dwyer was at 
that time in Kashmir. He was not in Lahore? 

A. I think ho did go up to Kashmir. 

(,>. In his absence is it correct that you sent for tho 
organisers of tho provincial conference? 

A. There again 1 roully do not remember. I hnvo 
sent for people on one or tw'o occasions: Faznl Hus¬ 
sain, llarkisfien Lul, Duni (’hand, Gokul (.’hand met. 
me one day and wo had uii interesting discussion on 
various matters. 

(ft. You told them that the Lieutenant-Governor 
did not want these outsiders to come into Lahore? 

4. I do not remember tho details of the thing. I 
daresay 1 could verily tho point for you if you like. 
1 would not admit, it definitely without verifying it. 

(J. Did you send for them again or meet them 
again and communicate to them that the Lieutenant- 
Governor's instructions were that only Air. Sastri and 
Mrs. Nuidu should lie allowed to come? 

A. 1 ha vo so mo recollection of that. 

( t t. Did you do that on the instructions of tho 
Lieutenant-Governor received lrom Kashmir? 

.4. Presumably 1 must have done it on liis instruct 
tions. 

(f>. Then you must have communicated with him for 
instructions? 

A. Presumably. 

Q. Did that also create irritation—that the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor would not allow* various leading politicians 
from many parts of the country to come here? 

4. 1 do not remember any particular outburst 
about that. 

Q. What was the particular reason for the Lieutenant- 

Governor insisting on these people not coming.people 

like Sapru, Surondra Natli Banerjca, Malavivw? 

A. 1 really could hot tell you each particular case 
Ho want'd the atmosphere of the placo as calm as 
possible during the war, and all these measures taken 
by the lato Lieutenant-Governor in regard to tlio 
press and political agitation must be regarded aH war 
measures and judged as such. 

(ft. After that the Secretary of State came to India 
in connection with the Reforms, and the position of 
the Punjub Government with regard to the Reform* 
was not in favour of the Reforms as they were indi¬ 
cated in the Montngu-Chelmsford report? 

A. I think tho Punjab Government accepted tlio 
principle of the announcement of the 20th August 
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1917. We did not agree with all the proposals put 
torward in the report. I do not suppose that any 
provincial Government in India did 

G- The Punjab Government was more against tho 
proposed scheme than other Governments. Is that 
so ? 

A. I don’t think I would say that. I romomber, 
lor instance, that the Punjab Government’s scheme 
on transferred subjects was being criticised by people 
os being very much more liberal than those of other 
Governments. 

Q. About thin time when the Reforms were being 
considered you are awnro that fears were entertained 
that they would be whittled down by the Government 
oi India/' 

A. All the views of the Punjab Government havo 
been published and they will speak for themselves. 
Tin • Punjab Government undoubtedly did oppose cer¬ 
tain features. They thought that the size of tho 
council wan too large and they opposed dyarchy. 

G- You Imvo said that there was considerable 
apprehension that tho reforms were going to bo 
whittled down by tho Government of India S' 

.1. There was great apprehension expressed about 
thu t. 

(J. In fact, when you see the despatch of tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India these apprehensions were consider¬ 
ably justified? 

A. They did modify our recommendations. 

G. In fundamental matters? 

A. What particular point are you thinking of? 

Q. Financial— joint purse, Education. 

VI. Of course it is a matter of opinion as to whether 
it was funduirieiif.ul. 

G- There was therefore in the country in the begin¬ 
ning of 1919 considerable political unrest in that 
ir firmer ? 

A. Yes, f think so, certainly. 

G« You had war troubles, high prices and appro- 
bensioiiH with regard to the reforms and so on? 

.1. Yes. 

G- At that time came the Rowlatt Bill? 

A . Yes. 

( t >. You were a member of the Indian Legislative 
Council at that time? 

A. No. I was sitting with you on the Reforms 
Committee during most of the debates. 

G- When did you come into the Council? I 
thought while the Reforms Committee was sitting you 
used to go to attend the Council Meetings? 

A. I just went in to listen occasionally. 

G- The Bill was opposed by all the non-official 
members el the Legislative Council? 

A . Yes. 

G- Tho main objection was that the executive wero 
being clothed with considerable powers uncontrolled 
by the judiciary? 

d. That was one of the objections that was put 
forward. 

G> That was the main objection to the Bill? 

A . Yes. 

G- At that time tho Defence of India Act was in 
operation ? 

.1. Yes. 

G. It is still in operation? 

A . Yes. 

G- A proposition was pnt forward by the non- 
official members for postponing the consideration of 
the Bill till the sifting of September 1919? 

A. Yes; that was until tin Reforms Hill had been 
introduced 

Q. The idea was tlmt the Reforms should precede 
this legislation? 

A. Yes; that was the idea. 

G- It was pointed out that if that was done tho 
feeling of irritation on that account might bo con- 
aidcr&bly minimised 1 ' 

A. Yes, that was the view taken by Mr. Surcndra 
Nath Ban 'rjo'i. 

Q. But all that was negatived? 

.4. Yea. 

Q. You wore oil the eve of Reforms under ^bieli 
considerable sell government was to be conceded. 
This legislation was put through in that manner by 
the official majority against the non-official united 


view when really no harm could havo come by post¬ 
ponement? 

A. Yes. 

G- And this attitude of Government did creato 
throughout tho country considerable feeling? 

A. Yea. 

Q. This was in February or March 1919. The Bill 
was actually introduced on February 6th. It was 
soon after that tho agitation against the Act started 
in various parts of the country? 

A. Yes. 

( J • In fact, it w’as before that that it started? 

A. It started when the. Bill was published. It was 
published on the 18th January. 

Q. And introduced somewhere in February and the 
agitation was intensified after that? 

A. Yes. 

G* Tho object of the agitation when it started was 
t > got the repeal of tho Act, and that was tho origin 
of the agitation? 

A. Yes. 

G- You say in your Government case that tho 
object of the agitation up to the 6th of April was not 
to produce disorder. You say that in two places? 

A. That is true in ono sense. Of course all law- 
breaking is disorder in ono souse, and there is tho 
other sense that disturbances como a little later. The 
intention of tho Satyayraha was to produce law- 
bivaking. Whether they pictured that as producing 
disorder amounting to civil disobedience is another 
question. 

G« As you put it hero the object was not to create 
disordor, but to have a demonstration against, the 
Act? 

A. it is very difficult to predicate about, motives. 

G- You will not attribute to these people that when 
they started tho agitation their intention was to 
create disorder? Their object was to protest against 
the Rowlatt Bill? 

.4. It is an extremely difficult question. 

G* We have that demonstrated. Take for instance 
Mr. Gandhi. If you accept his declaration and his 
statement he w'as horrified at the results of what 
actually occurred? 

A. I know lm was; and yet you should read snmu 
of his leaflets and you will* charge him with want of 
judgment in not understanding that it would lead to 
these results. 

G- would not say that he intended these 

results if he expressed himsolf horrified at them. 

.4. It is really a matter which one would not 
speculate about. Tho only man who could tell us is 
Mr. Gandhi. 

G- So far ab he is concerned, you will accept that 
as soon as actual violence did take place he expressed 
his horror at what had taken place? 

A. And suggested its renewal. 

G- And he exhorted people not to do anything of 
that sort at all? 

A. Mr. Gandhi is an enigma. It is very difficult 
to understand him. I will refer you to his warning 
to Satyayrahia and sympathizers on the 12th April. 
There now', for instance, he says— 

The time may come to me to offer Sotynyinhu 
against ourselves. I would not deem it a 
disgrace to die. 1 shall be pained to hear 
ol tin 1 death of a >SV?/ ynyrnhu. But 1 shall 
consider it n proper sacrifice given for the 
sake of the struggle.” 

Mis leaflet of 2nd of May advocates tho renewal of 
Sufjffltjrtihti. lie talks about starting Sot i/dt/rnho — 
civil disobedience—and gives Government, ' sufficient 
start to m^kc proper military preparation. 

Q. I do not think Mr. Gandhi quite realized what 
was involved? 

A It is extraordinarily difficult 

G- This passive resistance movement or civil dis¬ 
obedience—whatever you call it—that, movement did 
not take in Calcutta and Bengalr 

A. I believe it did not take on very much there 
You will see an account oi it given in the papers wo 
have supplied. 

G- Nor in Madras or in the Deccan? 

A. In Madras 1 understand it did catch on to some 
extent. 
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(,>. It did riot take in Bengal and certainly not in 
the Deccan ? 

,i. No; 1 believe it did not. I understand in the 
Deccan it did not. 

(i. You would have thought that if it was a revolu¬ 
tionary movement it would take root sooner in the 
Deccan than anywhere else? 

A. Why? 

Q. Because that part has been often described as 
disaffected. 

A. That is true, but that disaffection is rather a 
different sort of disaffection. 

(,». Any movement against Government in that 
manner should have found a more ready response in 
that part than in other parts of the presidency ? 

A. Yes, there was possibly some jealousy hotwoon 
Mr. Tilak’s party and Mr. Gandhi. 

b. Is it not icully this that the Deceanoso with 
their practieal eommonsonso saw the futility of a 
movement bite passive resistance? 

A. 1 have heard that stated. It was really the 
emotional people who were carried away by Gandhi’s 
pleaching. 

(,K Well, v.ho are the omotional people here, in the 
Punjab ? 

JL I suppose that is unexplainable. What J mean 
i< emotion finds different vents; one may feel an 
emotion and control it and another man may feel the 
same emotion and let it drive him to attack his 
neighbours. What I mean is Mr. Gandhi’s pro¬ 
paganda when analysed says “do not do violence—- 
invite sidleiing on yourselves and by inviting such 
suffering mm. the heart of the authorities.” 
b- Then tln*y will do wliat you wish to do? 

.1. That is a question which no eduented audience 
can uudersl v.ol. That is, he sees the futility ol it. 
You are not going to move the authorities because 
you ask other people to suffer or, because you invite 
suffering upon yourselves. It is like that story at 
ho'ne ol a man who addressed a meeting in Ireland 
using the strongest invectives against, the Govern¬ 
ment and winding up by saying— 

“Now, go home quietly and if you meet the vil- 
lago constable* remember not to dip him 
into the village pond.” 

b- Meaning they should do it. Surely you do not 
attribute that, to Mr. Gandhi? 

A. His preachings would have that effect on a 
great many people. If you put such propaganda in 
the hands ol the ordinary masses who are expected 
to appreciate his social ideals, which is absolutely 
necessary in the real practice of such an idealism, 
the net result is that it may lead to violence. 

b- But that is quite different from saying that Mr. 
Gandhi intended that or that he wished for that? 
t. It laid tIu’ effect. Kindly refer to the passage 

regarding the hartal. “ Coercion in the hartal... . 

. .. as spontaneous.” I think there was a 

good deal of social and commercial pressure exercised. 

b- Them it is actual coercion which is a different 
thing. Going further you say that it might almost 
bo described as spontaneous? 

A. In very many cases. 

b- How do you account for the fact that people 
were so ready to accept the suggestion of hartal in 
the Punjab? 

A. I think they wore asked to wait for Mr. 
Gandhi’s order and when it came they were ready to 
accept it. 

b- What made them so appreciative of Mr. 
Gandhi? 

1. I think the ideas were vague. They emanated 
no doubt from the KowJatt Act. In a good many 
e.-i*-i s tlu-v must not have known whnt they wore 
doing. There was a case reported in Bihar of a shop¬ 
keeper shutting his shop and when asked why ho 
did it. bo said Uoivtntt nuhih ka hukrn hai. 

b- At Amritsar the Punjab Government passed an 
eider under the Defence of India Ac' against 
Kntyapal. It was somewhere about the 29th? 

A. Later on. 

V- Again t Kitehlew some days after thatP 
A. That is ro. 

b- Was that on the recommendation of the Deputy 
Commissioner? 


A. No; I think that was on receipt of a report 
from the C. I. D. 

b- The Deputy Commissioner was not consulted 
about it? 

.4. I am not absolutely certain, but 1 do not think 
he was. 

b- Similarly the order of the 3rd April against 
Kitehlew— was that done on the suggestion of the 
Deputy Commissnmci or without consulting him? 

A. With regard to the first order against Kitch- 
lew- - on the 20th February Kitehlew was reported us 
having asked whether Government was justified to g.-t 
grain and send it to Karachi and from there to 
England first protending that it had been taken for 
Indians. He said Government wished to kill Indians 
with hunger. The Deputy Commissioner on this was 
told to interview Kitehlew and ask him if lie had 
been correctly reported. Kitehlew admitted saying 
that 5<>U tons of wheat wore sent to Karachi ami 
that lie did not know what had happened to it, but 
denied that he said it had been sent to England 
first pretending that it bad been taken for Indians. 
He said he made a protest against what be believed 
to be the ease that wheat had been sent away with¬ 
out consulting the leaders of the people and without 
considering the requirements oi the people On 
29th March Kitehlew accused tin* bureaucracy of 
having gene hack on Government promises and 
asserted that the British could easily have been 
turned out of India when the war denuded it of its 
troops and spoke contemptuously of Territorial 
battalions. He added that if there is no place in 
British colonics for the Indians there is equally no 
pi.ice in India for the British He went and spoke 
at Julhindur on the 1st May and the speech showed 
a great deal of racial feeling. Government con¬ 
sidered the question of his deportation and made an 
order prohibiting his attendance at public meetings 
and directed a warning to the effect that they might 
be interned later if they went on. 

b - The warning was given to both on the 3rd 
April ? 

A. Yes, I think it was given to both. I am not 
sure whether it whs given to JSnlyapaJ. 

Q. Sutyapal was before that? 

A. There was rather a curious sequel to that 
which 1 think I might bring out On the tit.h April 
after those orders about Kitehlew and Snt.vapal luul 
been issued Sir Michael O’Dwyer on his own initia¬ 
tive sent an order into the office saying that he 
hoard there was some danger of the Territorials 
retaliating mi Kitehlew for his remarks about them. 
He added “ wc do not want that and Depul v <’oni- 
missioncr, Amritsar, might be told demi-oflieially to 
inform Kitehlew of the position and arrange for a 
few constables to protect him if he thinks that there 
is danger of his being brought to book by the men 
for wliat he said.” 

Q. Were tlio Territorials in Amritsar? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Till the 6th of April it was not contemplated to 
deport him'^ 

A. It had been under consideration before that. 
He was warned that it might come. 

b• But it was not decided upon ? 

A. No. 

( L K After this order under the Defence of India 
Act was served on them they obeyed that order? 

A. Well, they went on taking part in secret meet¬ 
ings. 

b- There was no prohibition against their meeting 
friends or peopio at their houses ? 

A. No. They were merely choosing another method 
of making the position difficult. 

Q. That depends upon what they did in those 
days ? 

A. Yes. 

(,>. There was no further material before Govern¬ 
ment after the fith April? 

A. Excopt that there were further reports of meet- 
ings and there was that letter of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner." 

Q. I toko it from whnt you have said that tlmse 
people were meeting people in their houses? 
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A. 1 am not absolutely certain about our informa¬ 
tion. 

4b Anyhow a secret meeting was called at Satva- 
pal's house, and it does not say what was done at 
that meeting? 

.1. No. liut by the 9th or 10th those small parties 
swelled to 200 by h\ mpathizers win/ went about the 
.town proclaiming hartal by beat of drum and notices 
v. ere posted to the same effect. 

4b This letter of Mr. Miles Irving of 8th April 
showed that considerable trouble was apprehended in 
Amritsar, and lie asked for further military assist¬ 
ance ? 

A. Yes. 

4b And if I follow the letter correctly I under¬ 
stand that what was being done with regard to tho 
hai tal in Amritsar was in the teeth of the leaders? 
That is they were not in its favour. Does that 
include Satyapal und Kitchlew? 

.1. I gather it does riot. 

4b And it speaks of some bigger men behind—what 
men do they refer to? 

A. 1 could not say. 

4b Does it refer to bigger men inside Amritsar or 
outside ? 

A. 1 could not say. 

4b Apparently men outside Amritsar? 

.1. Kitchlew himself 1 regarded as a very much 
bigger man. 

Q. The investigations subsequently made would not 
huve enabled you to come to the conclusion that 
Kitchlew uml Satyapal were the agents of some 
oiganisation outside? 

A. Well, I think they wero agents of tho general 
Sal yayralia movement, but beyond that there were no 
mysterious people behind the scenes so far as wo have 
been able to discover. 

4b As there were Sat yayrah in in all parts of tho 
country so there wero Satyayrahis in Amritsar? 

A. Ho was tho local agent for tho furtherance of 
the movement. 

4b He took io this movement and started it? 

A. Ho threw himself into it. 

4b 1 do not. agree that, lie was acting on the sugges¬ 
tion from Bombay. He had the Satyayraha pro¬ 
gramme before him and he and tho people in Amrit¬ 
sar adopted that programme. It does not follow 
that they were acting as agents of the Bombay 
people? It only comes to this that ho adopted a pro¬ 
gramme that was laid before the public. Even if 
ho did adopt the role of a local organizer, yon call 
him an agent because he adopted the programme? 

A. It was Mr Irving who called him a local agent. 

4b When did this letter of 8th April reach Gov¬ 
ernment? 

.1. On tho 9th. 

C*>. On that very day the order lor deputation was 
made? 

.1. The Name morning we had a wire from tho 
Home Department announcing that Mr. Gandhi had 
started his policy of deliberate breaches of law. At 
about noon on the Nairn* day a telephonic message was 
received from the Government of India saying that 
they wished to puss an order directing Mr. Gandhi 
to reside in the Bombay Presidency. 

kb That was before the deportation of these two 
was decided? 

A. I got tho orders in the same message. Wo had 
decided of course to exclude Gandhi before that. 

Q. On the morning of tho 9th? 

.1. 1 think it was on the 4th. 

4b To exclude Gandhi? 

A. The orders wore received from tho Government 
ol India as u part ot the order required the sanction 
ot tho Government ot India, the order requiring him 
to live in another province. 

(,>. It could not, be effective without tho sanction 
of the Government of India? 

,1. No. 

Q. Looking to what has boon stated in Mr. Irving’s 
letter it is evident that the state of Amritsar was 
such at the time and the strength of tho police and 
garrison was so ineffective that it is dear that there was 
considerable apprehension of trouble arising when these 
people were deported? 


A. We w’rote off at once to the General Officer Com¬ 
manding. There was some delay in his getting tho 
letter. 

4b Did you not see that it would be more prudent 
to make arrangements for keeping law and order 
before doportation w'as carried out? Mr. Irving by 
his letter show's considerable apprehension as to tho 
situation in Amritsar and he actually makes a 
demand for an increase of the garrison and suggests 
other precautions to be taken for preserving order. 
Then with these facts before Government, when they 
were putting up an additional cause for disturbance 
—surely it was obvious that proper precautions 
should be taken before that step w*as taken, to 
ensure maintenance of law and order? 

A. No. Mr. Irving himself did not anticipate a 
demonstration which he could not deal with, and 
that is the best explanation of what is mount by his 
letter. His letter makes it clear that he could not 
deal with a big strike or demonstration with the 
troops at his disposal. 

4b Then he was speaking of the situation not com¬ 
plicated with the deportation of Satyapal and 
Kitchlew? 

A. He did not contemplate that the deputation of 
Satyapal and Kitchlew' would produce that situation. 

Q. About the arrangements at Amritsar you seem 
to suggest that the hartal was more to be feared than 
any disturbances taking placo on the arrests of 
Kitchlew und Satyapal? 

A. No; 1 was merely referring to what Mr. Miles 
Irving had said that he did not fear a demonstration 
in force into the civil lines. 

4b Kitchlew and Satayapal were the people who 
organised the hartal? 

A. Yes. 

4b And they were really the people who were work¬ 
ing this thing in Amritsar? 

/]. Yes. 

Q And they had attained a great popularity? 

A. Yes. 

4b And looking to the situation surely it appears 
that Mr. Miles Irving ought to have anticipated 
some trouble arising on the deportation of these 
people ? 

A. It is very easy to be wise after the event. The 
precedent that has been quoted in the report is tho 
cuko of La j put Ilai and Ajit Singh; when they 
were deported the whole agitation collapsed at once. 

4b This may take place in one case? 

A. Quito so. 

4b Don’t you think it would have been better*if 
tho deportation had boon carried out sometime after 
the military had gone in there? 

A. It is very difficult to say. 

V- 1 lu>ii the order prohibiting Gandhi was carried 
out on the 9th. Ho was stopped on the 9th from 
coming into the Punjab? 

A. Night of the 9th. 

4b What was the reason for doing that? 

A. I read that passago from Mr. Hailey’s speech 
It was anticipated that there would ho trouble 

4b W ould lie not on tho contrary have pacified 
people? 

A. 1 think it is very Jloubtful whether ho would. 
Ho would pacify them lifter tho disturbance as at 
Ahmed a had. Ho was not in Ahmedabad when tho 
disturbance took placo. Immediately after the dis¬ 
turbance had taken place he went thore. 

4b Did it not occur to you that ho would have a 
groat hold on tho Punjab too? 

A. Yes. 

4b You said they lookod upon his coming as tbo 
coining of Christ? 

A. Yes. 

4b If he hold that sway in the minds of the people 
surely ho could have ruled them and pacified them 

A. It is very difficult to say. The case of Ahmeda- 
had was absolutely different. Tho disturbances were 
very much localised and Gandhi was at h’.s own home. 

4b Will you admit that Gandhi in many other 
ports of the -ountry including the Punjab has much 
influence, possibly more, than ho has at Ahmedabad? 

A. No; I would not admit that. 1 do not know 
enough about it to say. 
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Q. You suggested that Gandhi could not speak to 
the Punjabis in their own language? 

A. I believe he was taking lessons in Urdu. 

Q. He does speak in Hindi? 

A. Yes. 

Q, And he is understood by the people here? 

A. I do not know. I have never seen a man 
address an audience in Hindi. 

Q. Ab regards Lahore—on the 29th March notices 
were issued by certain people convening a meeting? 

A. That is evidently stated in the report. 

4b And the Deputy Commissioner called together 
the signatories to this notice on the 29th? 

A. Yes. 

(J. Did he consult you about this? 

A. On the 29th—no; I do not think he did—but I 
am not sure that he would have consulted me. 

Q. In all these matters whenever the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment took action were you always consulted by 
the Lieutenant-Governor? 

.4. Are you speaking of the time of tho actual dis¬ 
turbances or before? 

Q. Before and after. 

A. The press branch work and that sort of thing 
and the internment action under the Defence of 
India Act is actually done by the Additional Secre¬ 
tary But all papers pass through the Chief Secre¬ 
tary’s hands. 

Q. Were you cognisant of what had happened? 

.4. Yes, in a general way. As a rule all cases of 
great importance should go to the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor through the Chief Secretary. 

4b Js the actual action taken recommended by you 
or was it taken in consultation with you by the 
Lieutenant-Governor ? 

A. That depends somotimes. Different Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governors have different ways of doing things. 
Some Lieutenant-Governors never read a tile at all. 
Some pass orders on cases and some in consultation. 

4*. What was being done by the then Lieutenant- 
Governor ? 

A. If you arc referring to the disturbances there 
was a great deal more done orally than in normal 
times. 

4b Where action was taken—was the decision given 
by tho Lieutenant-Governor or was it really given in 
consultation with you? 

.4. I think 1 can say that so far as the disturbances 
were concerned practically evory order was issued 
after consultation. 

4b With you? 

.1. Yes, and possibly others. 

4b You had a part then in the sense of giving 
advice and joining consultation? 

A. Yes, at times I give advice. As a general rule 
no Secretary puts up a case without putting up a 
suggestion. Wo are not supposed to put up a case for 
orders. The difference in the position is this; that 
normally the Chief Secretary in the Punjab does not 
do police work and he does not do press work and ho 
does not deal with cases connected with the Defence 
of India Act. As soon as the disturbances began we 
had a change. The Additional Secretary., Mr. 
French, went homo on leave and almost immediately 
the disturbances began and I took over all work in 
connection with the disturbances. 

Q. Then this deportation of Satyapal and Kiteh- 
lew took place before the disturbances? 

A. Yes; that was before. I can hardly say that I 
was consulted, but the orders did come down to me. 

4b You did not advise? 

.4. X do not know to what extent as a general prin¬ 
ciple I should bo justiiied in saying what matters I 
advise oil. As a matter of fact in this particular 
case I do not think I did advise. 

4b After the disturbances began I take it generally 
that you were consulted? 

A. Yet. 

4b Were you aware of that meeting which tho 
Deputy Commissioner had with the signatories of 
those notices? 

A. I am not quite sure. I do not think I was. I 
may have just known in the ordinary course when 
papers passed through me. 

Qb At that intorview he asked those people to pre¬ 
vent the hartal. 
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.4. Yes, it is stated that ho did. 

4b There were two meetings that day of that 

character. Two meetings on tho same day_one in 

the morning and the other in the afternoon? 

.4. I take it from you that there were. 

4b I think that was what Mr. lvitchin said? 

<4. Yes. 

4b That was tho hartal for tho 30th that they 
were dealing with then? 

.4. Presumably. 

Q. That harlot did take place? 

A. les; I do uot know whether they were warned 
against the hartal. 1 do not think they were, I think 
they were warned of the consequences of intemperate 
language und a hartal did not take place on the 30th. 

4b Hie hartal took place here on the 0th and there 
was no disturbance on the 6th? 

A. No. You liuve heard the description given by 
the witnesses. 

4b On the 7th, 8th and 9th things were quiet in 
Lahore ? 

A. On the 9th then' was the 11 am Naumi business. 

4b And there was no disturbance or anything ot that 
sort? 

A. I do not think there was. I remember on the 
8th a number of people came to see me und warned 
me that the situation was getting extremely grave. 

4b In what uiunner? 

A. Simply tbut there might be an outbreak at any 
time. 

4b What was reported to you? 

A. That, feelings were boiling up. 

Q. Feelings against whom? 

A. Feedings ns a result of tbv. agitation. 

4b In ronsequence of the Kowhiti Act? 

A. Yes; feeling against Government. 

4>. Thun on the 10th were you with Mr. Fy«on ami 
other people at Government. House when news caino 
of the crowd assembling in the Mall? 

A. Yes. 1 forget exactly when 1 arrived, but 1 v.as 
there at any rate. 

4b So xvore Mr. Fyson and Mr. Cocks. Who is 
Mr. Cocks? 

A. Tin; Deputy Inspector-General of the C. I. 1). 

4b When that was reported to you, were any orders 
issued from Government House? 

A. When it, was reported that crowds were coming 
up the Mull orders wore issued from Government 
II ousc to cantonments about getting cavalry down. 

4>. We know what actually happened on that day. 
About the happenings of the 10th in Lahore, is it co&. 
reel that was treated as a minor affair? 

A. How' do you mean it wus a minor affair? 

4b On that day or the next day a telegram was sent 
to the Secretary of State about it (1 take it from 
the London Times, weekly edition of the 22nd April, 
where the telegram is quoted) in which the happen, 
ings of the 10th are referred to as a minor affair? 

A. Well of course it was a minor affair compared 
with the outbreak at Amritsar and Gujramvala. 

4b The. Punjab Government then did not take a 
very serious view of the happenings of the 10th? 

A. Not except as a part of the bigger whole. 

Q. Have you got this telegram—the full text of it? 

A. No; we did not send any telegram. It was cither 
a Government of India telegram or a press telegram. 

4b Was an order issued on the 10th about pre-censor¬ 
ship as regards the occurrences in Lahore? 

A. loth or 11th - possibly 12th. 

4b What was the object of issuing that order? 

A. To prevent exaggerated accounts getting about 
in the press. We already knew what power the press 
has for spreading propaganda and wc thought it was 
very dangerous that any exaggerated accounts should 
get about. 

Q. Wliat papers were pre.censored? 

A. All papers in Lahore. 

Q. Including the Civil and Military ? 

A. Y'cs. I think there was a question raised a day 
or two alter as to whether leaders in the ('nil a..d 
Military should be censored and it was decided that 
they •. ere to be and ought to hove been from tbq 
start. 
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Q. The censorship was not limited to Imiitin papers? 
A. No. 

Q. You ordered this prc-censorship so far as the 
Punjab papers are concerned. In other parts of the 
country telegrams from. Lahore and other places ap¬ 
peared describing the occurrences? 

A . i believe that is so. There were certain],)' some 
long accounts but that was at a later period. I could 
not say about the telegraphic accounts. 

Q. That order had no effect so far as the rest of the 
country wuh concerned. 1 he idea was that the things 
should not be circulated in other parts ot the country? 

A. We were primarily' thinking of the Punjab and 
specially of the Central Punjab the disturbed portion. 

Q. You are aware that in the disturbances of the 
10t,|| certain people were killed and others were wound¬ 
ed ? 

.1. Yob. 

Q. The dead bodies wore not returned and there was 
considerable discussion between the Deputy (’omniis- 
sinner and the leaders ubout the return of the dead 
bodies? 

A. I am not sure whether that is a fact. The local 
people would be able h> giv< you an answer to that. 
My recollection is that one of the people who wore 
killed in Lahore was not identified at all and that no 
one asked for his body. 

Q. We had it m the evidence that there was sumo 
discussion about the return of dead bodies.. 

A. There was 1 know; the local people will give you 
the actual facts. 

y. Were any instructions issued by (lovcrnment 
about that matter? 

A. 1 could not say. 

Q. Do V"ii remember a meeting that was held at 
Government, House on the I2tli? 

A. It was on the 11th. Mr. Shafi and Raja Narvn- 
dra Nath were present. You will find some inlorma- 
tmn about tins in the. Government, House War Diaries. 

1 can Htippl.) you with copies of them if you like to 
have them. 

(j. What was discussed at that meeting was the 
question of the hilitnl ? 

.1. And the general situation. 

Q. Dill Mr. Shafi at that meeting suggest that the 
|.'inters should be asked to co-operate? 

.j y,, rt , I think so. Yon had that evidence the otln r 
dir* from tin- Deputy ('oinmissiouur or from one of 
t ie noii-oMiciul w itncsses. 

Q. At that meeting Mr. Shafi suggested what 1 have 
waid and the Lieutenant Governor refused to do that 
and was annoyed at Mr. Shaii for having made that 
suggestion? . 

I No; l do not think that is the ease. My lecol- 
luction is that the pro| onal which was made about 
that time was that the Lieutenant-!mveiuor hunselt 
should go and meet tin* 1 . adiis.^ 

(j. Who made that suggestion? 

A. I forge*. 

(i It was rejected in that form? .... . 

I, Yes; hut whether it was actually discussed at 
that meeting 1 am not sure. 

n. Were tin leaders called in consultation? 

A. I believe they were afterwards by Mr. Shaft and 

'"b-' voo mo aware of tin- lncotlns Mr. Klmfi Imd will, 
vt,rt(.ua loadora on tin- 12th and at that rnootnif: nr. 

, ,,.i„Mi,.na wore nmdu hy the l-'ad- r.. What 

t.'-cise conditions? , , , ,, 

1 One of the conditions was that the troops should 
Is.'withdrawn from the city immediately. Another was 
that, the dead and wounded should he returned ami 
another was the bail condition. 

Q. That, allow that than- was■ still a disrnstion ahm t 
r-tor-iinu tV w ound- d and the dead and that tin y 
were not returned till the 12th? 

. \Ycll, 1 an, not Him- that, it shows it «>« )• 

W if t,uat was oil,, of the oondilions stated on 
,-th - that tlx- doiul and wmmdod should ho roturnod. 
aaroly that ini,dies that thov wore not returned up to 

ih l Well I think you misunderstand me. However 
there it, in. 


Q. Were these suggestions placed before Govern¬ 
ment? 

A. Mr. Shafi and his friends came over to see me, 

1 mean the people who were acting with him. I think 
probably there was Ham Sarun Das. There were 
altogether about 11 or 12. 

Q. What was vour view about those suggestions? 
Were you prepared to accept them? 

A. It was not for me to accept them. I said I 
would lay them before the Lieui< mint-Governor and 
f gave them very little hope. The Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor in fact rejected the proposal about vacuting the 
city. 

Q. That was on that day? 

A. On the evening of the 12th. 

Q. Tim Lieutenant-Governor was prepared to accede 
to the demand for the return of the bodies? 

A. We pointed out that there was some misunder. 
standing. 

Q. And the third condition about bail. Was that 
accepted or not? 

A. I do not remember whether that was specially 
alluded to in the reply. 

Q. After that 1 suppose you conveyed to Mr. Shafi 
the decision of the Lieutenant-Governor? 

A. I wrote to him. 

(). On that he culled a meeting at the Town Hall 
on the Idth which the Deputy Commissioner attended? 
A. Yes. 

Q. At that meeting again there was discussion about 
the return of the wounded und the dead? 

A. You had that described to you? 1 was not there 
nivsdt. I can only give you second-hand knowledge. 

Q. On that Mr. 'hyson'went to (Jovernment House 
to consult either you or the Lieutenant-Governor or 
both ? 

.1. I am not absolutely certain that Mr. Tyson came, 
that evening. 1 am not sure about that. 

Q. Is it t-iie that Mr. Tyson then wento back to 
those people and told them that (Jovernment did not 
agree to leturn the wounded and the dead? 

.1. I cannot give you anything more definite than 

that. . 

(,). And Mr. Tyson also told these people that the 
shops must he opened otherwise Martial Law will be 
proclaimed? , 

• 1 , | think lie mentioned that first on the 13th. 

Q. Did he? 

A. Yes, I think lie said so in his own report. 

Q. Did lie convey that to the people -what was 
eonviwed to him !>v' the Government - that unless the. 
shops'were opened Martial Law would be. proclaimed? 

A. 1 assume from that we must have begun to dis- 
eusH th<‘ question of Martial Law on the 11th. 1 

cannot exactly date it. , . u 

Q Yon must have authorised Mr. Tyson to tell 
those people that unless the shops were opened Martial 
Law would he proclaimed? 

, 1 . j ( io not think Mr. Tyson would have said that 
without- some authority from superior officer. 

Q. Then the shops were not opened? 

Q. And you came to the decision that Martial Law 
should he proclaimed ? , 

A. Yes; a telegram was sent off in the afternoon of 
the IUth. 

Q. That telegram was 

Lieutenant-Governor with the concurrence of 
the General Officer Commanding, and ChuA 

Justice, High Court, request.Martial 

Law therein.” 

Was tl„- Genera! Officer Comma,,,Vm K 
this telegram was sent? If I remember rightly General 

Iievnon said ” No.” rr iV 

A. General Beynon said be knew a 1 »bout >t. Ho 
could not buy whether he was definitely or formally 
consulted Thorn is no doubt that he did agree. Wo 
iad een discussing these things and his opinions were 
more or less known and probably at the moment before 
we sent a private telegram he was rung up on the 
telephone o^his General Staff Officer and Lad wfcat wa 
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were going to do find a^ked what his views were. I 
am pretty certain that is what happened. 

Q. You speak of the Chief Justice having been con¬ 
sulted ? 

A. I consulted him on the telephone I remember 
anti spoke to him about it. I did not keep an exact 
record of what I said to him. 

Q. Did he know vi hat was the actual number of 
criminals that were to he dealt with? 

A. No. 

Q. He did not know the actual situation in order to 
give a correct opinion? 

A. I think lie krn-w everything that we know. 

Q. For instance the functions of the ordinary crimi¬ 
nal courts were recommended to bo suspended. 
Before he expressed that opinion, did the Chief Justice 
know actually the criminals that had to be dealt with? 
A. Nor did we. 

Q. On what did the Chief Justice base his opinion 
that functions of the ordinary court should be sus¬ 
pended ? 

A. The general state of affairs—existence of rebel¬ 
lion. 

Q. When you speak of the existence of rebellion on 
the lath - what bad happened and what you knew of 
the happenings at I.ubore and Amritsar of the 10th 
and at Kasur on the I'ith? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that sufficient to make you come to the con¬ 
clusion that then: was such rebellion that Martial 
Law should be proclaimed? 

A. The question is as to whether wlmt had happened 
was sufficient to justify it as rebellion find my answer 
is “ yes ” unhesitatingly. You will get a very good 
impression of this by reading Government House War 
Diaries. 

Q. There is no doubt that you thought you were 
justified in asking for Martial Law, hut as tilings 
existed on the llith, what was the difficulty in the way 
of the Civil power maintaining control with the aid 
ti the Military? 

A. I think one answer to that is, so far as I am aware, 
that the laws of India, as Mr. Justice Rankin said, 
did not contemplate assistance being taken from the 
Military except to disperse existing assemblies or to 
prevent unlawful assemblies from coming together. 
They did not contemplate the possibility of the Mili¬ 
tary taking charge of the situation. They provided for 
individual occurrences rather than the existing situa¬ 
tion. 

Q. At Amritsar there was no disturbance after the 
10th. There was no disorder, no destruction to pro¬ 
perty after the 10th? 

A. i do not at present recollect, hut you have got 
the evidence. 

Q. Do you think that the situation could not have 
been handled in the ordinary manner? 

A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. In fact after Martial Law was declared the police 
carried on their duties as before, in Lahore? 

A. They did except of course that they found the 
controlling authority was different. 

Q. The control passed on to other hands? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Military authorities did not interfere with 
them at all? 

A. No. 

Q. So did the other Civil Departments- the courts 
curried on their business as before? 

A. I understand that there was a certain amount 
of evidence about the courts in Lahore. Some minor 
courts did not carry on their duties. The High Court 
carried oti its functions. 

Q. What you expected to do by Martial Law was 
speedy and summary trials. Thai was the particular 
thing that Martial Law effected? 

A. That was one great thing that it effected. 

Q. That was the great object that had to be achieved 
in your mind in asking for Martial Law? 

A. It was one great object. 

Q m Could not that have been achieved equally by the 
procedure under the Defence of India Act ? 

A. Certainly not. 


Q. Most of these people were charged with waging 
war? e ° 

A. A great many were charged with mischief— 
offences under the Telegraph Act. There was no 
method of dealing with them rapidly. 

Q. If the rioting and the minor offences were com¬ 
mitted ns part of the conspiracy or for the furthenuive, 
of waging war, they could be dealt with under the 
Defence of India Act, by means of special tribunals. In 
any event the big conspiracy cases could have been 
dealt with in that manner? 

A. Yes. 0 

Q. If thut had been done, don’t you think so far as 
those principal eases were concerned it would have 
been much more satisfactory than to have them dealt 
with in the manner they were dealt with? 

.1. 1 do not know. Cases under the Defence of 
India Act may he very much prolonged. The Katar- 
pur case took seven mouths to try. The other method 
was bet ter. 

Q. Would not that course have inspired greater con¬ 
fidence and would it not have disarmed criticism it 
that method had been adopted? 

.1. I think it is a matter of opinion. 1 think it is 
a great deal to say that the Defence of India Act could 
have disposed of these cases. 

Q. Who suggested bringing the Bengal Regulation, 
1804, into play? 

A. It vvus the Punjab Government’s suggestion. 
Who unearthed that? 

A. Most officers of standing have a distant acquaint- 
ancc with it. 

Q. The further Ordinances that wove passed were 
they also the suggestion of I,nr Punjab Government? 

A. No. The correspondence shows exactly how fur 
we did suggest amendments. Wo pointed out some 
difficulties. I think for instance that nobody could 
he punished except with death and wo suggested that 
this was a little harsh. 

Q. The difficulty was also that people who had 
taken part in the hartal and the Rowlatt Act agita¬ 
tion by their speeches and otherwise could not he 
tried under the* Regulation of 1804 because they were 
not caught actually m the act, of waging war? 

A. That was another mutter. 

Q. It was also necessary in order to bring in these 
people to give retrospective effect to Martial Law? 

A . Yes. 

Q. On the J4th Hai Kishan Lai, Duni Chund und 
Ram Bhaj Dull were deported? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When was that decided upon? 

A. Thu day before. 

Q. That deportation was made under Regulation III 
of 1818? 

A. No. That deportation was made under the 
Defence of India Ad. 

(?. When was this first thought ol ? On the lilth? 

A. It must have been suggested before the lilth. 
There was a good deal of talk about the necessity of 
deporting these people. We were getting reports J 
will not say every hour—very frequently that there 
would he no quiet in Lahore unless these men were 
deported. 

Q. The information was that the hartal would not 
come to an end unless these people were deported. 
Was that the. idea? 

.1. The idea was that the trouble would not cease. 
The only way of clearing the. atmosphere was by get¬ 
ting these men away. 

Q Was there any investigation as regards the. alle¬ 
gations that were made against them before >ou de¬ 
cided upon the deportation? 

A. We knew broadly of the part which tln-y were 
taking. 

The part they had taken ostensibly*was that they 
had taken part in the agitation against the Rowlatt 
Act? 

A. I will not say that we decided on the lfftb; wo 
have reports of all tlieir doingH on the lith and I Kb ■ 

Q. And tlio case ugaiuHt them was the ruse winch 
afterwards developed into the Lahore Leadeis’ Case 
in which they were eonvxctcd? 
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A. Yen. 

Q. All the information that was before you was 
{mutually the same that was produced at the trial? 

A. 1 cannot way. We piobably had no details, but 
wc lmd the general outlines of the case. 

Q. In jpuy event it was nothing more than what 
was produced at the triul? 

A. 1 cannot way; 1 have not read through the whole 
proceedings ot the case. 

Q. Broadly ? 

A. Broadly speaking it was the same case: I would 
just like to say that we as the executive Government 
wire influenced by the necessity of removing leaders, 
and of course the mere fact that they were leaders 
might of might not be an offence; it was an executive 
net let knocking the props away from under the 
movement. 

Q. 't our idea was that the only way to put an end 
to thw agitation was to remove the leaders? 

A. Thai was the idea. 

Q. Irrespective of the question whether they were 
guilty of any offence or not? 

,1. I would not say irrespective of the question. 
'IHiey were leaders of what we believed to be a rebelli¬ 
ous movement print A facte and that seems to me to 
In* ample justification for the action that was taken. 

(J. You considered them rebellious? 

A. I'ritna facie. 

Q. Because of the movement of the hartal and 
passive resistance? 

A. I say prumi facie. 

(J. 1 want to understand what was in your mind 
all'll uni considered them leaders of a rebellious 
movement. 

A. They were leaders of the hartal movement and 
the whole movement, call it the. hartal movement, or 
the Rowlatt movement or the Sataa^ruha movement, 
or whatever you like. The decision was taken on the 
day on which we decided to j>ut, it to the Government 
of India that there was rebellion in the province. 

Q. That is another thing, Mr. Thompson, because 
your derision that there was rebellion in the province 
was based uii many other circumstances, and liuppeu- 
ings at other places. 

A. That is true. 

Q, That is quite different. With regard to these 
people, when you regarded them as rebellious, you 
regarded them so, because they had held the hartal in 
I, allure ? 

.1. No; I will not admit, that that is an adequate 
description of our motive, 

(J. That is the main thing that operated on your 

mind ? 

. 1 . There was rebellion in the province; there was 
reh'dlion in Lahore and these |>eoj>le were the leaders 
o| it, that was our prtniti facie case. 

t>. Your view whs that unless those people were 
removed from Lahore, the hartal would not stop? 

.1. The hartal ns a symbol of disorder and the 
disorder which it symbolised. 

(,». You thought this measure was necessary for the 
l>m of stopping the hartal ? 

.1. Yes. if you take hartal in that, meaning. 

(,*. On the if>th, Martial Law was proclaimed? 

A. Yes, the morning of the 1/ith in Lahore. 
There was some delay in getting sanction. 

(,). Were they brought buck the next day or some¬ 
where about tlmt? 

A. I think these three men stayed away for some 
time: 1 could not say without referring to records. 

It is a detuil that the Deputy Inspector-General could 
give you. 

Q. My impression is that they were brought back 
in two or three days? 

A. Ten days or a fortnight. 

Q. \hoi'fc the end of Apnl? 

A- Towards the end of April. 

Q. Or possibly later? 

A . 1 could not say; I will not commit myself. 

Q. My own impression is that, it was much later? 

A. I could uot say exactly when they were brought 
hack > 


Q. Can I get the date somewhere? 

A. Yes, you can; they were brought in for the trial. 
Q. When they were brought back to Lahore, they 
were arrested under specific charges? 

A. Tlmt is another detail which you can get from 
the officer in charge. 

Q. I want to get at these dates, if I can; when 
were they arrested and when were they brought to 
Lahore on certain charges and when was the trial 
commenced; was it commenced the next day or after? 
A. 1 will have that looked into. 

Q. Then applications for adjournments were made? 
A. I will have that ulso looked into. 

Q. The trial thereafter proceeded day after day till 
the thing was finished? 

A. No; I do not think so. 

(Mr. Herbert .—Some other cases interpolated in 
between.) 

Q. You are aware, Mr. Thompson, that all outside 
lawyers who Were requisitioned to defend these people 
were excluded from entrance into Lahore? 

A. Yes; we have given you the correspondence, I 
think. 

Q. Take first the case of Kalinath Roy, the Tribune 
man. With regard to him a telegram was received 
from Calcutta that counsel will be sent down to defend 
him? 

A. We hud received a telegram; I am not sure it 
was not from Mr. Surendranath Banerjea. 

Q. There was a telegram from Mr. Surendrarmth 
Banerjea that counsel will be sent down from Calcutta 
to defend Kalinath Uov? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Did you, Mr. Thompson, reply to Mr. Surendra¬ 
nath Banerjea that facilities w ill be given in that 
behalf? 

A. No; I did not. 

Q. Then what reply did you give? 

A. This is the telegram from Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea, dated 28th April : “I enquire if Kalinath 
Buy of Tribune will bo placed on trial, have any 
charges been framed against him, also the probable 
date and it counsel will be allowed to appear." 

" There is no bar against counsel appearing to defend 
the accused. Government is providing counsel for 
those who are unable to pay for them themselves. 
No date yet, fixed.” Tlmt was my answer. 

Q. After the date of the trial was fixed, did Mr. Roy 
or Air. Norton wire to the tribunal asking for another 
date ? 

.1. I believe Mr. Norton did, but I do not know 
about Mr. Roy. 

Q. In any event some one of them asked for ad¬ 
journment,? 

A. Yes; one of them did, 

Q. In pursuance ot that telegram, the tribunal did 
postpone the hearing of Kalinath Roy’s case to the 
10th? 

/{. J do not know the date, but they did postpone 
Q. And informed Mr. Norton accordingly? 

.1. That, is so. 

. It was after having so informed Mr, Norton and 
having adjourned the case to suit his convenience, 
that the order of prohibition of all lawyers coming into 
Lahore was issued? 

A. There again you have asked a question of date. 

I have not got the actual date of Mr, Eardley Norton’s 
correspondence. The correspondence was mostly 
direct with the tribunal, 

Q. We have hjjid the facts from you. Can we have 
the correspondence? 

A. You could have it- if you want it. 

Q. All that had taken place before the prohibition 
order came in? 

.1. Well, that I cannot really te.Li vou; I am pretty 
certain you are right, but I am not absolutely certain. 

Q. Kindly look at the dates and toll us If it is right 
that the reply from tho tribunal was sent to Mr. Eardlev 
Norton before the general order was iostied. It would 
evidently be so, boeause if the prohibition order had 
been issued before that, I do not think they would 
have written to that effect. 
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A. I think you are right, but there was some further 
correspondence. 

Q. With whom did the idea of the prohibition of 
lawyers originate? 

A. I think the idea originated with the Civil author¬ 
ities. 

Q. That is with the Punjab Government? 

A. Yes; but the General of course was very strong, 
us he has told you, on the subject that it was undesir¬ 
able to have the men. 

Q. But the idea originated with the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment? 

A. 1 think so. 

Q. And the Punjab Government made a suggestion 
to the Military authorities. Did thej ? 

A. I think they did. But as General Beynon said, 
lie did not quite agree with the grounds on which we 
recommended it. He had other grounds in his mind. 

Q. I am coming to those grounds. Was there any 
correspondence between tiie Punjab Government, and 
the Military authority? 

A. There was a good deal of oral talk about it,' and 
J remember General Money coming down to see me 
and we talked it over, about the form of the orders 
and so on, and presumably he went and talked it over 
with General Beynon. 1 do not remember whether 
uu had any direct written correspondence. Here, for 
instance, is a letter to Captain Money from me : “In 
view of the strong opinion held by General Beynon, 
His Honour desires mo to suggest that it would save 
time if the Presidents of the Commissions were in¬ 
formed that the General Officer Commanding is not 
prepared to allow Legal Practitioners from outside to 
enter the Martial Law area for the purpose of appear¬ 
ing before the Commissions. Otherwise it will be 
necessary to refer to you for orders each case in which 
any accused person wishes to engage a down-country 
pleader." I may perhaps explain this. It will per¬ 
haps be of interest. What this arose out of was the 
ease, if I remember aright, of Mr. Eardley Norton. 
We were in favour of making an exception in favour 
of Mr. Norton on the ground of that promise having 
been made to him by tin; tribunal. We referred it to 
the Military authorities and they decided that on the 
whole it would be better to make no exceptions; and 
it was then that we suggested the issue of this general 
order. 

Q. The reason that you suggest in the Government 
case for the order of the Government is this. “ It 
was dictated by the desire to prevent the disturbance 
of the political atmosphere now rapidly clearing by 
outsiders whose main idea was probably the revival of 
agitation under the protection afforded by appeaiaueo 
before the Courts?" 

A. That was the ground of our recommendation. 

Q. General Beynon seems to disagree with that? 

A. General Beynon says that the reason present in 
his mind was a different one and no doubt what ho 
says is perfectly correct. 

Q. If this was the reason tlmt operated on the mind 
of Government that lawyers may come in ostensibly 
for the purpose of defending, but really for the pur¬ 
pose of reviving agitation, that evidently would not 
apply to all lawyers applying for admission? 

A. No; it would not. 

4?. In fact, all lawyers were refused admission? 

A. All lawyers were excluded; we had a good deal 
of disenssiuii about it and there wore some lawyers 
who applied who, of course, would not have done 
anything of that sort at all. You have got the list 
of them there. 

Q. I have not- seen the papers. 

A. You will find your own name on it. 

Q. Did the Punjab Government attempt to discri¬ 
minate at all? 

A. We did when the test case of Mr. Eardley Norton 
came up. We suggested discriminating in that parti¬ 
cular case for a particular reason. My recollection is 
not very clear, but I take it from this letter that up 
to that time we had contemplated the possibility of 
making exceptions. In fact, I think you have got the 
order before you. 

<?. That contemplates admission being given? 


A. Yes: and I think that was it ie;dly. Wo contem¬ 
plated permission being given in certain eases and 
then we referred the ease to General Beynon. He 
said " No, I will not make any exceptions at all," and 
afterwards the Chief Justice, who was spok<n to about 
it, strongly supported General Beynon. He gave the 
example of your own High Court. He said that Sir 
Basil Scott, the last Chief Justice, lmd advised him 
most strongly against allowing any exceptions what¬ 
soever to that rule. 

Q. I am afraid either your Chief Justice misunder¬ 
stood what Sir Basil Seott said or Sir lbi>il Seott him¬ 
self was not accurate about what had happened in 
Bombay ? 

A. That was the icplv wo got from the Bombay 
High Court. As regards their own practice, they 
appear to have allowed five practitioners to appear in 
Bombay since 181KL 

Q. But in criminal cases of any importance, tho 
Bombay High Court has never refused any outsider 
coining in. How misleading the reply of the Bombay 
High Court that you refer to is. I will tel] you. 
Mr. Garth was refused no doubt, but it happened in 
this way; Mr. Pugh and Mr. Garth wanted to defend 
Tilak and Mr. Pugh wus allowed to appear and it was 
said that if one counsel was allowed, the other can sit 
by bis side, and Mr. Pugh was allowed. From this 
letter one would infer that there was complete refusal 
to allow any counsel to appear. In fact, Mr. Pugh, 
who applied, was allowed and he did defend Mr. Tilnk 
at the trial. No High Court, to my mind, in criminal 
eases whore the accused person is charged with waging 
WAr and is liable to bo banged would prevent any 
lawyer of his choice coming and defending him; even 
if they had tlxti power, they would not think of doing 
that. 1 think I can leave, this there for 1 think the. 
matter has been sufficiently investigated. 

Was any order passed in Lvullpur prohibiting law¬ 
yers from other districts of tho Punjab coming in? 

A. I might just point out with regard to tho ques¬ 
tion of discrimination. I think there was this to bo 
said for the view' of General Beynon. Under Martial 
Law it might be necessary to make enquiries in each 
case. If we made any exceptions at all, it would 
be extremely invidious. 

Q. During the trial of these people by the Martial 
Luw r Commissions, is it true that copies of the Judge’s 
notes of evidence was refused? 

A. That I cannot say. 

Mr. Herbert: .They were supplied the day after the 

evidence had hi en recorded. I appeared in the three 
main conspiracy cases. The notes wore printed and 
supplied free, without any cost. 

Q. Was it supplied from day to day? 

Mr. Herbert: —As soon as it was printed. 

Q. Soon afterwards? 

Mr. Herbert: —Yes. 

Q. Is it true that when the accused brought in their 
shorthand writers, they were not allowed ♦.> take notes? 

Witnenn. —There again I do not know. If you fare to 
examine the officer concerned, I can put him in. 

Q. Perhaps Mr. Herbert will be able to answer this; 
the copies which were supplied to the accused werr sup¬ 
plied on condition that they should ho returned? 

Mr. Herbert: —Yes, at the conclusion of the trial. 

Q. The result was that tho accused at the conclusion 
of the trial hud no record with him of his trial at all? 

WitncMs. —That I cannot say. 

Q. That must be the* inevitable result? 

Mr. Herbert: —Yes, after the arguments were 
finished. 

Mr. Abdul Qadir: —T w r as in one or two of these eases. 
I may first point out what the real object of the order 
was. In the course of these Martial Law cases, it was 
ordered by the Tribunals that nobody would be author¬ 
ised to print misleading or sensational reports of the 
trials. Of course in the newspapers in the Punjab in 
those days, these things could not appear, blit they 
could appear elsewhere, and that is just the reason 
why those reports have not been published. 

Q. Tho shorthand writer employed by the no'vised to 
take notes of , valence coull have been pi hibited from 
giving it to others? 
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Mr. Abdul Qadir: — The idea was tlmt through them 
the report* of these trials could go out. 

Q. That could have been met by a special order in 
that behalf. In Lyailpur an order was passed prohibit¬ 
ing lawyers from coming from father districts of the 
Punjab to defend the accused? 

WrtncHH.— I take it from you that it was passed. I 
think that, it was a Martial Paw order. 

Q. And one pleader who appeared in an ordinary 
criminal cast in Lyailpur was prosecuted and fined? 

A. Y’os; 1 believe that is so. Wan he not fined in 
Lahore? 

Q . 1 think ho. Now at Amritsar, Mr. Thompson, 
vim have seen that on the 11th Mr. Kite.hin and the. 
Deputy CominiKBiomjr handed over charge to the mili- 
lai v on the Jltb. 

A. Mr. Kitehin handed over on the 10th. 

Q. Was Government consulted about that? 

A. No; we were informed, but we were not consulted. 
You find that in the. Government House War Diaries, 
Amritsar. That information was sent by hand at 11-30 
KM. on the 10th. 

Q. You know, Mr. Thompson, the Jallianwala Bagh 
incident? 

A. Yes. 

(J. You have now got all the facts bofore you? 

A. 1 have. 

Q. When did Government firat hear of it? 

A. Tim first news was that wo got a mutilated 
message to the Deputy Inspector-General of the Crimi¬ 
nal Investigation Department at about II or 11 10 on 
the night of the 13th. He telephoned it on to me. 

Q. Did you then know' the facts? 

A. I can read to you the message. “ 11-30 i\m. 
Got message from the Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, 
much mutilated. Sense seems to he seven arrests were 
made to-day and u prohibited meeting dispersed. Com¬ 
municated to Colonel Gaskell who lmd no report from 
(hr General Officer Commanding, Amritsar. Humours 
heavy casualties in Amritsar to-day.” 

When did Government, first learn that tho General 
had gone to the mooting and hud final at once without 
warning and continued firing for a considerable time? 

A. I think that, must have been at about 3 or 4 in 
the morning of the 14th. There was a message that, was 
sent in by Mr. Miles Irving, which appears as No. 27 
in the Amritsar diaries. 

Q. That conveyed to you this information that he 
marched the Military to a large meeting of about, (>,000 
and then be opened fire without warning, killing about 
200 . 

A. Y-fls. 

Q - Did tho Lieutenant-Governor approve of General 
Dyer’s action? 

A. The Lieutenant-Governor approved of General 
Dyer’s action as stuted by-General Bey non. 

Q. You now know, Mr. Thompson, that the number 
of people killed is about 400 to 500? 

A. No; I have got fixe latest figures, which will lie 
of some interest. 

Q. We had that in the evidence? 

A . The actual numlx r that was given then (500) was 
mentioned under a in isapprehension. 

Q. Between 400 and 500? 

A. As u matter of fact, that wan merely based on a 
verbal mention that I made of it to Mr. Miles Irving 
before he went into the witness box. 

Q. ’ihore was somebody else wdio also spoke to that 
effect und there were some documents also. 

A. I said to him that, Mr. Burton’s latest estimate 
w’as between 400 and 450 and he repented it in the wit¬ 
ness box as between 400 and 500. Tho Tress have taken 
that it was admitted that 500 were killed. 

Q. Tho present Deputy Commissioner said so? 

A. H-i w’ent on examining these lists supplied to him 
by the Sewa Samiti. I told him that I must have a 
report before yesterday. 'Flic final number given out 
now is 370, It was originally claimed that 531 deaths 
had occurred. Our figure was thou 291. There was a 
difference of 240. Out of this 240, about 2 or 3 are un¬ 
substantiated. 

( Major-General Sir George Harrow: —Y’our figures 
really work out exactly to wlmt experience has bbown 
as the average of wounded to killed.) 


(Sir C. II. Setalvad /—I am merely at the number 
killed now.) 

(Major-General Sir George Barrow*. - I know how 
many shots were fired. If every bullet, hit some one, 
the? figure; given by Mr. Thompson will he about accu¬ 
rate according to experience. One in 5 would got 
killed.) 

Q. Mr. Thompson, it may still be that certain deaths 
are not yet found out? 

A. It may be; but this is the result of the combined 
work of the Sewa Samiti people and tho Government 
agencies. 

Q. It still leaves room for more deaths not accounted 
for, it may la; a Hmall margin? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. Did you approve of General Dyer’s action at that 
time? 

A. The xiew that is taken by the Punjab Government 
is that General Dyer, ns he explained in tho report, was 
justified iri opening fire and that the result of it was 
to save blood-shed and kill the rising. 

Q. Ilis view given out in the report, made at the time, 
to which he adhered when he gave evidence was that ho 
did this more with a view to produce, a moral effect in 
tho wholo of the Punjab than merely to deal with tho 
situation on the spot? 

A. Yes; 1 think that, is the line he has taken up 
throughout. 

Q. And the Punjab Government, 1 take it, approved 
of that line? 

A. Tin • Punjab Government approved of that action 
which had that effect. If it comes to any question of 
the numlnr of casualties, they approved of tho number 
of casualties which was necessary to produce that effect. 

Q I take the view of the Punjab Government to be 
that, they thought it was the right tiling to kill as many 
as 379 or 400 people, in order to produce this moral 
effect,? 

A. No. I do not think you will be justified in doing 
that, but the result was approved, and certainly the ini¬ 
tial action was approved. The actual number of tho 
casualties of course was a matter of conjecture at tho 
time. 

Q- You see, Mr. Thompson, that the action taken w’as 
of such a character as on the face of it it was hound ho 
result in heavy casualties. Take the second telegram 
that, yon got. It is stated that there were (‘>,000 people; 
in fact there wore inanv more. It was stated that G,0U0 
people were assembled? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Military got in and fired without warning? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. And continued to fire for 10 minutes into that 
crowd ? 

A. Yes. 

(,). Surely when an official takes that action, he cer¬ 
tainly knows that, it must lead to very heavy casualties? 

A. The casualties wen* given as 20(1. They did not 
say whether the fin* was carried on or give the number 
of rounds fired, 

(j>. You know now* the number of rounds fired? 

,1. Y’es. 

Q‘ Y\ ifill those facts before you, do you think that the 
Punjab Government was right in approving of it? 

A- f think so. We had just applied for the declar¬ 
ation of Martini Law, a thing which was absolutely 
unheard of; wo had reports of wire-cuttfngs, breaches 
of railways, burning of Government buildings and so on 
com mg in from all directions and I still think that the 
action of the Lieutenant-Governor in approving of it 
at that time was justified. 

Q. You there fort* thought and still think that under the 
eireimist wires then existing, it was necessary to do 
something big to have a moral effect? 

.4.1 blink anything big that was done would have 
had a great, moral effect. 

Q. I dare say if you had done something lugger than 
what was actually done, if would certainly have had 
much more effect? 

A- It- would not necessarily be justified. 

Q. To what-extent were you prepared iu justify P 
A. I know no method of expressing the effect of a 
given amount of bloodshed; it is impossible* to say. 
As 1 say, I consider that the amount of bloodshed that 
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aa »er-essarv to produce that result was justified; what 
I have really no means of telling 


‘ n What happened there, you know. 

A I think when the question was put to the Punjab 
Government no amount of disapproval could have 
brought the dead again to life. There was a great deal to 
be gained by not weakening our forces by any de¬ 
claration of disunion between the Civil und Military 
authorities 1 think you have got to remember that. 

<^. I quite see that; but that is a bit different. 
Though you in your own mind disapproved of it you 
nnvv still have to support your officers for the moment? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. That is quite different from what you are saying, 
Mr. Thompson, viz., that you still think that the action 
ui General Dyer was right':' 

A 1 did not say that. 

Q. The Punjab Government was right ? 

A. Wlmt I said was that 1 eousidored that the ap¬ 
proval was justified ut the moment, 

Q. liven if they regarded the net of General Dyer na 
not proper, still in the circumstances then existing, they 
were hound to approve of it? 

A. L think so; 1 think that it was justifiable to 
approve of it at the time. 

Q. Do \on still approve of it, Mr. Thompson, if I may 
ask the question? 

.1. 1 sav 1 approve of the exact amount of bloodshed 
which was necessary to produce the effect that was pro¬ 
duced. W hat that amount of bloodshed was T cannot 
lull sou : I have no means of determining it. If you ask 
whether 379 deaths were too many, 1 think they probably 


were. 

Q. You approve of General Dyer’s action in doing 
what he did, which, under the cireumstane'*s then exis¬ 
ting, must obviously lead to very heavy casualties 
among people who possibly themselves were innocent 
j>eople? 

A. You are. now putting to me the choice between the 
action that General Dyer took and his refraining from 
taking any action of the kind at all, aren’t you? In 
that, case, 1 think probably General Dyer’s opinion wan 
justified. If he had not taken some action like that, 
we should have had very much more bloodshed in (he 
end. 

Q. Not at Amrit-ar, but in other parts of the Punjab? 

A. It would have spread. We might have more at 
Amritsar und more elsewhere. 

Q. There was no disturbance at, Amritsar after the 
10th or loth? 

A. No. You have had an account of what there was. 

Q. There was no bloodshed or no disturbance or no 
rising or anything of that sort after the 10th? 

d. You have had evidence on that. 

Q. You think that General Dyer was justified in taking 
this action for saving the Punjab from a great catas¬ 
trophe th't would otlurwise have overtaken it? 

A. 1 th ik that view- is probably sound. 

Q. Y , i are aware that after that, incident, nothing 
was done with regard to the wounded and dead by the 
authorities? 

A. I am not aware of that. 

Q. Do you think that it was the right course to adopt? 

A. Of course one would have liked to do that for them. 
The question is whether it was a practical proposition. 

Q. General Dyer’s view was that lie would not do it. 

A. He said it was not. his business. It was a medi¬ 
cal question. That is the point. 

Q. After this incident, do you know what, steps were 
taken to ascertain wlmt the casualties were? 

A. There were no sieps taken until about, the end of 
July, when we told the Deputy Commi.y*#oner to make 
enquiries.* 

Q. You have known now what has been described as 
the crawling order? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that approved by the Lieutenant-Governor at 
the time? 

A. No; the Lieutenant-Governor certainly did not 
approve of it at the time. 


Q. Did he disapprove of it? 

A. My recollection is that as soon ns he heard of it, 
lie asked the Military authorities to see that it wuh 
cancelled. 

Q. He asked the Military authorities to see thut it was 
cancelled ? 

A. That is my recollection. I am pretty certain that 
is correct. 

Q. And was the actual cancellation in pursuance ot 
the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor? 

A. 1 think they received ft suggestion from Army 
Headquarters too. 

Q. On tlu> 14th aeroplanes were sent to Gujranwalu? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who decided to do that? 

A. The suggestion came from the Civil authorities. 

A. From the Lieutenant-Governor. I read you the 
telephone message. 

Q. You know in fact thut bombs were dropped on the 
Khalsa College? 

A. Yes, near the compound of tho Khftlsu College, 
near the hoarding house. 

Q. Were anv instructions given to the aeroplane 
people os to what they were to do when they reached 

GujranwalaT . , . .. 

A \Vo had nothing to do with giving instructions. 
1 do not know. The suggestion, as it was put o.y us, 


is given in these papers. 

Q. With regard to the various Martial Law notices 
that were issued by Colonel Johnson in Lahore, were 
Government consulted about them ? 

A. We were consulted about some of tlemi. 1 do not 
think, for instance, we weie consult!d about those which 
were more or less purely of a military nature, such as 
walking abreast in the street and so on. I do not rcmem 
her whether we. were consulted about the original eurLew 
order But-, as a general rule, on matter* connected 
with the ordinary life of the citizens, wo were con¬ 
sulted. 

Q. Before they were promulgated/ 

A. Yes; before they were promulgated. 

Q. Did you come to know of the orders that worn 
passed with regard to the students of Lahore? 

A. Yes. , . .. . „ 

Q Were they passed after consulting Government/ 

A 1 am not sure that we were, consulted about tlm 
original roll call orders. I am a little doubtful about 

th Q. If the Government were not consulted before their 
promulgation, they must have come to know of it soon 

after that? __ r . . , 

A We wore probably told about it. We used to have 
meetings in the evenings at Government House and 
Colonel Johnson and others used to report what they 


had been doing. 

Q. Did the Lieutenant-Governor approve ol those 
onlors? • 

.J. If it is with regard to the roll Coll orders, I think 


*°Q. You know tho order about Martial Law notices that 
were put up in various buildings und the owners or resi¬ 
dents of those buildings were made responsible for seeing 
that they were not dotfaced ? 

A Yes 

Q. Was that passed after approval of tlui Civil 
authorities? 

A. I do not remember that having been referred to. 
I should certainly think that they would have had.tho 
approval of the Civil authorities if they had referred 
them. , 

Q. You know the actual action that was taken under 
that order with regard to a college where the notice was 
fixed? 

A. You mean tho Sanatan Dharma College. 

Q. And the 500 students and professors were arrest' d 
and kept it: tho Fort for a day or two ? 

A. Yes, f«r about 30 hours. 

Q. The Lieutenant-Governor approved of that? — 

A. I do not really know whether it came to his notice 
before the men W'erc let out or not. , 

Q. After it did come to his notice, he thought it the 
right thing to have done 0 


* Sec Appeudix I) I, page 43. 
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A. I think the Lieutenant-Governor took the view that 
a Jittle diseipliuo would not do harm to the students in 
Lahore. 

Q. Did it occ ur to vwu or to the Lieutenant-Governor 
that Hie roll call order and the treatment given to 
largo numbers of the students of the Suimtan Dharina 
College might have exactlv the opposite effect and make 
them very bitter against the .British Government during 
the rest of their lives? 

A. No; I do not think it did oceur to us. After all, 
whatever you impose iri the way of discipline penalties 
of that sort, you are bound to create bitterness. Every 
man has a certain kind of bitterness if you punish him. 
You have got to weigh the pros and eons, discipline 
against bitterness, and it is always a question whether 
at the particular time the discipline you impose is worth 
the bitterness you create;. I HfK*uk subject to correction, 
and I think myself that the Amount of bitterness among 
the students has been very much exaggerated. I was 
talking to a man who bftH vory many years’ experience 
of students in Lahore; he probably knows them as 
well as anybody, and la* assured me that Colonel Johnson 
is rather popular among the student, world. 

Q. May that not he accounted for by wlmt you have 
stated this morning that the trait among certain Indians 
is to present the good face of a certain thing? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. As regards the analogy that you have given of 
bitterness that you create in an accused person by 
sentencing him to imprisonment., is that a fair analogy? 
lien' you see that thousands of students wore dealt with 
in Hi is manner, and made to travel in the May buij 
of Lahore. 

A. Not. thousands of students. 

Q. That is what (’olouel Johnson (old ns. 

A. I think f>oiI students of the Sanatan Dharina 
College were punished in that. way. 

(Mr. Herbert: Colonel Johnson said the number 
was (if*.) 

(Sir C. H. Setnhuid:- I have to take it only from 
Colonel Johnson.) 

(Mr. Abdul Qadir: l\tk. Gulshan Jtai of the Sanatan 
Dharina College gave that number.) 

(). Take the roll call order. A large number of stu¬ 
dents were made to walk 1(1 miles a day in the May sun 
m Lahore V 
.1. Yes. 

Q. You do no| mean to suggest that all of them were 
guilty persons who should he sent to jail? 

A. No; 1 do not. 

Q. Surely if you treat, a large number of innocent 
people like this, it is natural it would make them very 
bitter. Would it not? 

.1. We were dealing with a community, a large num¬ 
ber of whose members uere behaving very lmdly. 

Q. Some of the students had behaved badly. You 
think that is a justification for this treatment"? 

■ .1. If you say 1 some,* it is rather minimising. 

(,). After all you had not investigated into the report. 
You had certain information that, students had acted 
in a wrong maimer? 

.1. Yes. 

(,). Therefore you treated the whole class like that? 

.1. There iwis very little doubt in anybody’s mind ns 
to tlu 1 attitude of the students as a class. 

(j. Don't you think that if the object a\us to improve 
tin' students, miiv 1> these measures that I have des¬ 
cribed were eminently calculated to produce exactly the 
opposite result? 

.1. No; I mu not prepared to admit that. 

<?. You know the punishment of hogging given to 
those |M.'<>ple? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that approved by the Lieutenant-Governor? 

A. Yes, flogging us a punishment. 

Q. Flogging m public? 

A. So far as 1 remember, Hogging in public did not 
come to our notice till pru"ticHlly after it ceased. 1 

Hunk 1 may say that the actual number of public flog¬ 
gings that took place in Lahore was between 10 and 13. 

We have not been able to get the exact figure. 


Q. You ore aware that there has been considerable 
agitation about abolishing whipping as a punishment 
altogether? 

A. I am aware. 

Q. And there has been for some time a considerable 
feeling in the country against whipping as a punishment 
altogether ? 

A. Yes; only among certain classes. 

Q. Discussions have taken place in Council? 

A. Yes; I think you are right in saving so. 

Q. You remember the putting up of gallows at 
Knsur? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Under whose orders was that done? The Punjab 
Government? 

A . The thing was discussed. We were acting of 
course under the immediate orders of the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment certainly; but the question was discussed. Wo 
had meetings almost every night at, Government House 
at which the events of the day wore discussed? 

Q. Discussion between whorri? Yourself, the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor and General Boynon? 

-L General Clarke, the Commissioner, sometimes the 
Inspector-General of Police and so on. 

Q. It was decided at one of those meetings that 
gallows should he erected at Kasur? 

A. My ^collection is that there was discussion cei- 
tainly. The decision ut first was that we should have 
them. 

Q. How many gallows were sent up there? 

-1. 1 think three was nil they could raise. 

Q. I think they were put up there? 

A. I believe they were; 1 am not quite certain how 
far they got. 

Q. At. iho station or somewhere near the station? 

A. Yes, 

(J. What was the idea in ordering that to he done? 

A * The idea was to impress the people of Manjha, a 
very barbarous tract, of the consequences of their 
misdeeds. It is a thing which has been done once or 
twice in recent, years. Only a few years ago a man was 
hanged in his own village where he committed a brutal 
nnmler. I am not sure that some 20 years ago, there 
wore, not some cases in which men were Actually hang¬ 
ed in public. 

Q. Public hanging in thut manner has been abolished 
for n long time now? 

•L Public hanging has been abolished. There i# 
nothing to prevent it legally. 

<?• It has been disapproved and has been abandoned V 
A. Yes. 

Q. You arc aware, Mr. Thompson, that a considerable 
number of people were arrested and never brought, to 
trial? 

.1. I do not. know whether we have got the statistics. 
Gradually we are getting them. Before you asked, some 
of the districts have sent thorn up. If you like to set? 
them piecemeal, 1 can give you some. 

(The President :—You better have it complete.) 

Q. A considerable number of people were never 
brought to trial? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They were kept in prison for a considerable time? 

A. Some of them were. It was varying. 

Q. Some of them were handcuffed and kept in soli¬ 
tary cells? 

-LI do not suppose they wore. I really do not quito 
know wliafc the practice in jails is. If you like to 
examine the Inspector-General of Prisons, I can put 
him in. They wore treated in the ordinary way. I be¬ 
lieve, I don’t suppose any exceptions were made against 
tli cm. 

Q. You do not ordinarily keep people in solitary cells 
when they are. awaiting their trial till matters are decided 
whether they should he put on tri.il or not? 

A. I think everybody who goes into jail normally is 
put into a solitary cell us a quarantine measure. 

Q. You do not have quarantine measures extending 
over days and dayn? 

A. I cannot say. I really cannot tell you how long 
they are kept like that.. 

Q. Then about the continuance of Martial Law, 
Mr. Thompson, this is what you »ay in the Government 
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case : “ It may ur g ec l, granting that Govern¬ 
ment had to declare Martial Law in the first instance 
to quell disorder and protect its communications, and 
granting that this, in the first instance at all events, 
carried with it the necessity tor establishing new legal 
pruces&es for trying rebels, what was the justification 
lor authorizing the introduction of an intensive system 
{ ,i Martial Law Administration. The answer must be 
that in order to re-establish order, to safeguard com¬ 
munications, to effect that change oi moral which was 
essential to the restoration of civil order, a new type of 
administration for a time was required. It was neces¬ 
sary that it should be in a position to secure unquestion¬ 
ing obedience to its orders; and it was inevitable that 
it should be given summary powers of a type which 
would be impossible in ordinary circumstances.” So 
the idea wus that it was necessary to maintain Martial 
Law Administration in order to effect the change of 
rn oral ? 

A. Yes. 

You say that on the 19th matters may be said 
to have definitely begun to return to the normal in the 
greater part of the province. 

A t Yes. 

Q. That was said on the 19th April? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then you say in the next paragraph “ There 
is no iurther record of open disorder?” 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Evidently after the 19th or on the 19th, mutters 
bail definitely begun to return to the normal in the 
greater part of the province? 

A. Have you got that note of mine' on the background 
of the disturbances? If you have not got that I will 
let you have it. You can read paragraph 3 of it. 

Q. Apart from Afghanistan complicating the position, 
was there anything in the internal situation? Do you 
moan to indicate that after the 19th, you hud cases of 
wire cuttings and so on? 

A. Yes. 

Q. These were very isolated cases? 

A. Yes; they were. 

Q, Apart from the Afghan question, the object, as I 
mderstaud, of continuing the Martial Law wus to effect 
.i change of moral ? 

A. Y T es; I suppose you may put it like that. I think 
the position was practically what was put by Colonel 
Johnson or General Beynon, the other day. The Mili¬ 
tary know that Martial Law means that the effective 
f( rce is doubled. I think that was really the position. 
We must show no weakening and maintain the impres¬ 
sion thut has been produced. Moral is rather a big 
order. 

Q. Was not the idea this; that these people had be¬ 
haved as rebels, that they had done this act and that, 
and it is just as well that they should have a different 
system of administration from the ordinary one? 

A. No; emphatically no. 

Q. That is the impression left on one’s mind on read¬ 
ing the passage? 

A. I do not think that is really the reason. Speaking 
as a member of the Punjab Government at the time, I 
think that is an incorrect statement. Change of moral 
i> a very largo order, as I say. 

C- r quite agree that change of moral is not the 
expression fitted for the situation you are dealing with. 

It was certainly one of the strongest reasons operating 
oi, the mind of Government, that these people were 
rebels, and therefore it was necessary to keep them 
under Martial Law for a longer period so that they may 
learn a lesson and may learn to behave better. 

A. 1 do not think that is a fair representation. What 
was felt was in view of those troubles about Afghanistan 
and the internal troubles, when we got a grip on the 
country, it was better not to relax it. 

<?• I am putting aside for the moment Afghanistan 
out of consideration. 

A. You have got to take that. 

Q. You do not mean that those were the only con¬ 
siderations that operated on the minds of Government 

VOL. VI 


iheu you can eliminate 


m continuing Martial Law. 
that passage altogether. 

A. There were a variety of considerations. We hud 
the internal situation, 

Q. This was also one of the considerations, that tiu-o 
people were rebels and they must be taught a lesson to 
behave better and make them learn better by contin¬ 
uing Martial Law, so that they may know what theii 
conduct entails if they behave like that. 

A. No; I do not think I can remember any expr« <- 
eion of view by tho Punjab Government which would 
justify that. 

Q. That is the idea conveyed by that sentence to a 
certain extent? 

A. It is, I quite agree; but I do not think it is a fair 
representation. 

Q. Then one of the great considerations that in¬ 
fluenced Government, I take it, was that the trials wi re 
pending and they must he disposed of in a summary 
manner. Was not that a great consideration operating 
on your minds? There were various people who were 
under arrest and their cases must be disposed of. 

A. Yes; then the Government oi India told us that, 
they would get over that by an Ordinance, but they did 
not propose to do it as regards the Martial Law Commis¬ 
sions, as they did in the end. 

Q. They continued the trials under the procedure 
that was followed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About the Afghan war, your view is really that tho 
Amir took iwlvnntage of the situation. 

A. That is our view; we considered, as I said, that 
he was in touch with India befor 


Q • Then about Egypt, I understood you to say that 
you had not sufficient evidence before you to say that 
there was any connection? 

A. No, certainly not. 

(?. Then about Hindu-Muhammadan unity, you muh 
to suggest that it was not genuine? 

A. What I said was that I thought it was gen iino 
enough at the time, but it was not a lusting unilv, and 
it was a unity that was directed towards an irnr>*< i 
object, and for that reason I indicated that 1 dis¬ 
approved of it. 

Q. Your reason, I understand, for saying that i{ 
not genuine was that it did not reduce'the, demand lor 
communal representation? 

A. I hat was one of the things you had in eviden v 
The very next day people refused to drink from the 
some glass which was used by people of the other rdi- 
gion. It was just a thing which blazed up lor a moment 
and then stopped. 

Q. You do not rely on the fact that communal repre¬ 
sentation was not abandoned? I understood you to fcliV 
that, it, was one of tho reasons. 

A. I had relied on that as a general argument < t r- 
tainly. 

(?. There I am afraid, Mr. Thompson, you are not 
really taking note of the facts as they occurred, be¬ 
cause, with regard to communal representation.’ you 
are aware that in Lucknow in 1910 a definite compact 
W'as arrived at between the Muhammadans and the 
other communities. 

A. YYs, quite so. 


Q. And when Mr. Montagu visited India, the other 
communities stood by that compact? 

A. Yes. 


Q. All tho Indians, Hindus and Muhammadans and 
those classes that took an interest in these things and 
made representations, all agreed to stand bv the com- 
pact of 1910? 


A. That is quite true. 

Q. So there was no question of any unity between 
Hindus and Muhammadans resulting in giving up 
communal representation, because it was tho unity that 
had sanctioned it? 

A. And if tho unity had beep genuine, it would have 
set it aside. 

Q. Ultimately it may, hut the compa-t was this, (bat 
in tho present circumstances, they ought to have com¬ 
munal representation for Muhammadans and then in 
course nf time »t may be abandoned ultimately? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. fc»o the not abandoning of the demand for com¬ 
munal representation does not show, aw you suggest, 
that there was no unity? 

A. No; I think you must kuve misunderstood me. 
There was a certain force of unity between Hindus and 
Muhammadans and, at uny rate, 1 do not intend to 
give the impression tliut I thought that that force, if 
genuine, would have been sufficiently powerful to do 
away with the demand for communal representation. 
All 1 said wriH that if it had been genuine, it would 
have manifested itself in a tendency to get that 
abolished. 

Have you not seen articles in the papers asking 
whether after all it was not possible to get rid of this 
incubus of communal representation and so on? 

A. f do not remember any such articles appearing; 
they may lmvu. 

(}. I think there were; the Muhammadan leaders 
have said that in course of time when the Mchain, 
mudan population gets educated properly, they would 
have to give up communal representation? 

A. I do not remember anything of that sort. 

(J. However, it is not very material? 

A. No; it is not. 

{J. Speaking about high prices and the other causes, 
you were asked ubout the piece-goods trade at that 
time? 

A. Yes. 

V- You know, Mr. Thompson, that after the declara¬ 
tion of the urmistiee, the pieee-goods trude was very 
hard hit, that prices went down and there was a great 
crisis in the piece goods market? 

A. That is so; we have put up a note about high 
prices and so on; it will be produced if you require it by 
the Director of Industries. 

V- Ah regards tlm mil representations about the Itnw- 
lstt Act that you spoke about, there is nothing peculiar 
about that in the Punjab; you find those things in other 
parts of the country? 

A. T have not studied other provinces very much. 

Q. Ah regards Amritsar, you said that the rest of the 
population did not render assistance and so on. You 
know that it has been recognised in official communi¬ 
ques issued at the tune that various people in Amrit¬ 
sar had rendered considerable assistance? 

A . Yes ; that is so. 

Q. And it is the same thing as regards Kasur and 
other places? 

.1. ignite so. 

Q. 1 would ask you a few questions about recruiting, 
Mr. Thompson. Recruiting in tlie Punjab was very 
brisk in I9J7-1H. Was it?' 

A. Yes, we took over recruiting in 1917. 

Q. 1 think it is from March 1917 and onwards? 

A. Yes. 

(,). While tin 1 Punjab lmd supplied up to March 1917 
tor a period of nearly three years, 1,21.000 combatants, 
during the short period of March 1017 to February 10IK 
or March 1918, they supplied 1,27,000, or move than 
the number they supplied for the preceding period of 
three years? 

A, Yes, you have got the figures. 

Q. And it vas then suggested in 1918-19 that the 
Punjab could supply a further two lakhs? 

A. Yes, that was after the Premier's appeal. 

When that was intended to he done, all the Deputy 
Commissioners, Tuhsildnrs, Magistrates and other sub¬ 
ordinate officers were all made recruiting officers. They 
did recruiting work intensively? 

A. Yes, generally speaking, it. was added to their 
duties. 

Q. And lists were prepared of serviceable men of all 
ages that, were available in various districts? 

A. That again is a question of detail which you are 
flaking me. Details wore worked out in different dis¬ 
tricts. We have tendered as a witness the Deputy Coin- 
missionor of the most important recruiting-district, and 
the officers of the districts in which disturbances took 
place will be able to explain details. 

Q. tip to August 1.917, 0ujranwaln had not, produced 
very good results as regards recruiting? 

A. No; Gujranwala had not been very good. 


Q. The Lieutenant-Governor in hiB Durbar speeeb in 
August 1917 blamed Gujranwala for lagging behind and 
said that Gujranwala had riot done well. It was after 
that that Col. O’Brien started an intensive eompaign of 
recruiting, from November 1917, with the result 

that a large number of recruits were enlisted? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are aw p are that in various districts, there was 
considerable dissatisfaction over the recruiting cam¬ 
paign? 

A. In certain districts, undoubtedly there was a great 
deal of pressure used and there wus a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction. 

Q. You know the case of trial of people who had 
murdered a Tahsildar, Syed Nadir Hussain? 

A. Yes. 

(J. And people were, tried before a special tribunal? 

A. Yes; I think they were. 

Q. And the special tribunal stated in their judgment 
that recruiting almost amounted to conscription in that 
district? 

A. In that district or village. 

Q. it may be in the village‘4 

A. Yes; that was considered under the Defence of 
India Act. 

4k Then you had what are called the Lak cases? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then in Multan Division also, there was the same 
thing? 

,1. The Lak case is rather an interesting one, be¬ 
cause, although there lmd been very serious cases, tbo 
details of which I forget, in connection with recruiting, 
when these disturbances broke cut, the Lak people 
sent n deputation to the Deputy Commissioner and 
asked what his orders were and further asked if they 
could do anything to help when the disturbances broke 
out. 

Q. In the Lak ease, the Sessions Judge in his judg¬ 
ment observed “ the methods of recruiting in that taluka 
had been very oppressive ?” 

A. It you have got it before you, lie did. 

Q. Is that in Muznfhirpore District? 

A. Lalc is in Slieildmpura District. 

Q. In the Multan Division it was said by the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor or Commissioner that objectionable 
methods of coercion had been resorted to? 

A. } es; it was admitted by the Commissioner and by 
fho Lieutenant-Governor that Mu/.uffarpore and Multan 
Districts were badly woiked. They were the worst re¬ 
el inking parts of the province. 

V- There was considerable buying of recruits in the 
district of Ambalu by people who'hud to supply them? 

A. There again you better ask the officials concerned. 
In the district of Auibula, 1 am rather surprised to hear 
that. That was one of fho best districts. 

(J. Was liny enquiry held into these abuses about 
recruif ing? 

A. Knquiries wore held when matters wore brought 
to notice. Wo had recruiting boards which consisted of 
non-officials also. 

Q. With regard to income-tax. 1ms it happened that 
objections to assessment of income-tax were dismissed 
hy officials on the ground that the mon had not helped 
in flic war or had not contributed sufficiently to the war 
loan ? 

A. You me referring to those C'hukwal cases, which 
the committee asked should be produced. We have 
sent four cases to you. 

Q. Was it considered like, that there? 

A. I have got the orders here, if you care to look at 
them. Here are one or two. “ Offence charged sec¬ 
tion 504.” (That is insulting a man with a view to pro* 
voke a quarrel.) “ Parties arrived nt a settlement, the 
accused and his brother had between them subscribed 
Hs. .101 towards Our Day fund. The accused is accord¬ 
ingly acquitted. ” I take it that section 504 is a com- 
poundable offence. There was really nothing wrong in 
that. It is the same in reran! to the income-tax cases. 
It seems to me that is not. the only reason for dismiss¬ 
ing the objection. Things were mentioned certainly. 
Higher up, you will find that investigation hps been 
made. 
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Q. Here is an order. 

•* The income is not less than 1,400; probably it is 
more. That is why he has produced no 
account. In addition he has also not sub¬ 
scribed to any war loan or war fund, though 
he could easily do so. Objection dismissed.” 

When it comes in the judgment, there is reason to 
show that it did operate in the mind of the officer. 

( The President: —1 am afraid thore are many judges 
who put in many things in the judgment that are not 
grounds for the judgments.) 

(Sir C. 11. Setalvad :—This is mentioned in all the 
four cases.) 

(The President: —He has already stated that the man 
is liable to pay the full amount and then he adds that 
he is a mun who deserves no special consideration.) 

( Sir C. 11. Setalvad:— iiow far his conclusion was 
affected by that consideration, it is difficult to say.) 

By Major-General Sir George Barrow -- 

Q. Mr. Thompson, I think you said that the late 
Lieutenant-Governor expressed his pleasure at the line 
that the newspapers and Press wore taking and that 
they had not embarrassed the Government. 

A. It is a quotation that Sir Chimanlal read out. 

Q. Was it not rather at variance with the opinion of 
the Viceroy as expressed in his speech when he met tho 
Press Deputation in 1916? 

A. I forget what the particular occasion of that was. 

Q. You do not mean to imply that ull the newspapers 
were passive at the time? 

A. No, certainly not. 

Q. There were bad articles in some of them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 1 do not know about the Punjab newspapers, but 
1 gather that all over the place it was had ? 

A. Yes. We have put in two copies of abstracts 

from the newspapers for the last 18 months prior to 

the disturbances. 

Q. The question came up whether the educated 

Indians would consider it possible to carry on at tho 
present time without the presence of the'British Uaj 
here. That I believe is because Mr. Tiluk in one of his 
speeches said as much. He is as much an educated 
man aB anybody. 

A. I am not very fumiliar with Mr. Tilak’s speeches; 
I do not remember any passage at present. Bait I 
think it is possible. 

Q. The question came lip whether tho educated 

Indian would hold this opinion; I think it has been 
said by Mr. Tilak and there may be some others. 

A. Yes. 

(Sir C. H. Setalvad: —My impression is t,hat he has 
said just the contrary. It was never in his mind, I 
believe.) 


(Major-General Sir George Harrow:- I do not know 
what may be in his mind. 1 am not quoting what is in 
his mind, because I do not know. 1 can give you the 
quotation. “ We are quite ready to carry on now 
Go out for 10 years, and we will show you that wo can.”) 

(Sir C. H . Setalvad :—That depends on the context.) 

(Major-General Sir George Barrow :—The context 
makes it worse.) 

Q. You were asked about the Lieutenant-Governor's 
views on Homo Rule. 1 take it that the late Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor was not in any way opposed to an in¬ 
creasing measure of self-government? 

A. No; certainly not. 

Q. If 1 recollect his words, ho said what he was 
against vvus catastrophic measures. 

A. Yea; quite so. That was the opinion of the Homo 
Rule party in India. I suppose when the Home Rule 
party first started, they were extremists, that is to say, 
they were people who thought that India was ready for 
a very very largo instalment of self-government at once, 
if not for more. 

Q. Ho was for an increasing measure of self-govern¬ 
ment. by orderly stages? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you applied Martial Law in the areas to 
which you did apply it, what made you limit that to 
the particular area? Why didn’t you extend it any 
further? 

A. As a matter of fact;, wo have had suggestions for 
extending Martial Law. There wsr a suggestion made 
by General Dyer or some other Military Officer thufc 
Martial Law should be extended ♦<> Gurdaspur. There 
was also a suggestion made the Gommissioner of 
Rawalpindi on the 4th of May that Martial Law should 
be introduced in the Jhelum District. 

Q. You wanted to keep it as much limited as possible? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Lieutenant-Governor's idea was really not to 
extend Martial Law further than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. With regard to the question of flogging, I do not 
know if you will he able to help mo. 1 have been 
putting this to those whom T thought would be able to 
answer me. What I am trying to get hold of is this. 
One rocognises that one of the conditions of Martial 
Law is that punishments for certain offences must be 
prompt, swift and immediate? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is for* several reasons; one is tho moral 
effect; another because you have large numbers of per¬ 
sons or classes to deal with and there arc other obvious 
reasons of that sort. There is a feeling against flogging. 
Nobody has been able to suggest a substitute for it. I 
am trying to get a substitute. 

'll. I cannot suggest any. 
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At Lahore, Wednesday, the 10th December 1919. 


PRESENT. 

The Hou'ble LOUD IILNTEU. 

The Hon hie Mr. Justice Hankin'. I The Hou'ble Pandit Jagat Nakayan. 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Kick, c.s.t., c.i.e., i.c.s. The lion’hie Mr. Thomas Smith. 

Major-General Sir George Bahuow, k.c.u., Sir C. H. Setalvad, Kt. 

K - ( - M '°* I Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Kuan. 

Mr. H. Williamson, m.b.e., i.p., Secretary. 


The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. THOMPSON—(continued —in camera) 


Mr. Thompson enquired whether the Committed 
del red to hear the evidence of Mr. Adam who was at 
the head ol the Criminal 1 uvestigation Department in 
Peshawar. The Punjab Government had supplied the 
Committee with a Rummary ol Mr. Adam’s evidence 
and had stated what they thought it proved and what 
it did not prove. Mr. Adam was of opinion that it 
pmved a great deal more. Tile President referred the 
point to the Hou’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan who said he 
would intimate later whether he would like Mr. Adam 
called. 

Mr. Thompson also supplied the following dates which 
bad been asked tor on the previous day by Sir C. H. 
Sidalvad : — 

I)uni (’hand returned to the Central Jail after 
deportation ou 7th May, and lUrkishen Lai and Ham 
lihaj Dull on the Kth May. The trial of the Lahore 
leaders began on the 1.4th May, the first evidence being 
pjodmed on the 17th.” 

liy the Hou'ble Pandit Jay at. Narayan — 

Q. Kindly correct me if l am wrong. I am taking 
this connection between Afghanistan and the rising in 
India. It I understand aright wlmt I was able to gather 
from your evidence was that the position of the Punjab 
Government is this, that the young Amir und the silk 
letter conspirators exploited this occasion for their own 
purposes, that there were these risings and this agita¬ 
te hi in India, and that the link connecting all these 
risings with Afghanistan is missing; that there is no 
tuugiblo evidence that these risings were, as a matter 
ot fact, part and parcel of the doings of the Amir of 
Afghanistan ? 

A. That is broadly speaking correct. We claim that 
the silk letter people have been active for some years 
past, ever since the conspiracy was formed; that their 
activities are still going on from the year 19UJ-14, but 
v>e earnsd connect, the silk letter people with the leaders 
ol the Sahjayraha movement. 

Q W hat 1 want, to know is, you do not ask this Com- 
imtt'v to come to a finding that tin* silk letter people 
and (he war declared by the Amir of Afghanistan were, 
n> a matter of Fact, connected with the Saiyayraha 
movement 7 

A. As part of the same conspiracy, no. One ot the 
letters we have given is to my mind strongly against 
tl. it. Von will see it in the anuexure to the secret note 
on the background of tin- disturbances, Serial No. 1H (’, 
torn Muhammad Tar/i, Afghan Foreign Minister, dated 
15th Apr il. asking him to obtain the allegiance of 
Hindus und Muhammadans :— 1 ‘ Afghanistan shares the 
holmes ol Indians and is determined to support them. 
It you get a chaijee, please get excited articles inserted 
in the i cwspapers .... It is essential that Gliulam 
Haidar and other hardars should win over the hearts of 
Hindus and Mussulmans, gam favour with the Hindus, 
remove the ill-feeling of Mussulmans and also get the 
Hindus to unite with the Muhammadans.” 'That letter 
was written nearly three weeks after the outbreaks in the 
Punjab and to my mind that is strong jnund facie evi¬ 


dence that there was no connection. Of course the 
whole thing has not been explored, and it is with refer¬ 
ence to this question of the connection between Afghan¬ 
istan ami the rising in India that I put that questiou to 
the President whether he wished Mr. Adam to be called. 
That is the evidence Mr. Adam would give. There ur >■ 
one or two items to add to that. On the 14th of April, 
as we have mentioned, the silk letter conspiracy people 
sent u letter to Muulaim Abdul liber ut Delhi asking 
tor prayers for Afghanistan. 

Q. That might have been an individual action? 

A. There is just one other point I should like to add, 
mul that is that the Criminal Investigation Department 
at Peshawar have information that an emissary went to 
Kabul with letters trutn people in Bombay. It refers 
roughly to the period of the disturbances, but we do 
not know who signed the letters. 

Q. 1 do not want to go into the eases of individuals; 
the only point I want to know about is this ■ there is a 
note saying that Satyapal or Kitchlew was an agent, I 
want to see that; that lie was connected with this 
Afghan trouble and thut he sent an emissary to Kabul, 
something like that. 

A. There is a report here, No. 5 in that anuexure, 
that the Amritsar leaders had sout a Hindu to Pesha¬ 
war in disguise and Hindus iii Peshawar had sent u 
Hindu to the Afghan country. 

Q. What evidence is there of that? 

A. That, is a cony of a telegram that we received from 
the North-West Frontier Province and I presume that, 
us this connection between Afghanistan and the rising in 
India is based on information in the possession of the 
th I. I). at Peshawar, they came to the conclusion that 
the evidence they hud would uot support that telegram. 
You understand that this annexuro was put in more 
with t ho object of proving the state of mini of the 
Punjab Government at the time in view* of the informa¬ 
tion it had at the time, than for the establishment of the 
facts which were stated. 

<?. And these Amritsar leaders, is there any further 
informal ion as to who they wort*? 

A. No, I take it that it is bused on this meeting ou 
the l‘2th of April which was attended by unknown per¬ 
se ns from down-country, and also by a man whose 
brother bad been arrested in the Delhi riots. I con¬ 
nected it in my mind with that information. 

Q. I want to know whether it is the case ot Govern¬ 
ment that this nephew of Hakim Ajmal Kliau (he might 
have a nephew who was a bad lot) was sent to Kabul by 
Ilukim Ajmal Khan? 

/I. I do uot think that is clear. 

Q. That is all on that point? 

A. You do not wish to have Mr. Adam? 

4>. No, I do not. With regard to recruiting, it. is 
not very important, but the r c are one or two points 
which I should like to ask you in order to explain my 
position because some member:; of Committee might 
have wondered what justification I had for putting 
those questions. Take the Lak ease, you read that? 
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A I read it some time ago. 

Q Certain questions put by me to Mr. Barnes and 
other witnesses were based on that case. No doubt in 
that ease tiie judges have decided that these allegations 
have not been proved, but in that Lak case one ot the 
principal witnesses was the aarishtudar ot the murdered 
judge himself, and in that Lak case it was alleged, 
although the judges decided it was not proved to their 
satisfaction, that people were made to stand in thorn 
bushes? 

A. I have some recollection. 

(Mr. Herbert :—You are referring to Nadir Hussain 
the murdered Tahsildar?) 

The Ilon’blc Pandit Jagat Narayan :—And the second 
allegation was that people were made to stand naked 
before females). 

A. I remember the latter one; I do not remember the 
former. 

Q. Have you got these proceedings of the Recruiting 

Board ? 

A. We havo sent you them; I have not got them 
before me. One point I wish to raise before this Corn- 
aiitttv is this. In the proceedings of the 7th February 
IPlH. in answer to the question :—“ What further steps, 
tl any, should be taken to secure the arrest of deserters?” 
th<’ Additional Secretary read out the figures of deser¬ 
tions in 1917, and they amounted to 20,702. The 
figures were considerable aud more than 25 per cent, of 
the recruits. 

A. Yes, we have supplied you with the figures. 

Q. And out of these were arrested and 9,364 

were at large? 

A. Y’es. 1 think in regard to these desertions it would 
perhaps Ik* us well if you asked General Hudson ques¬ 
tions because desertion is a military offence, and 1 
believe in some oi these cases the figures are swollen by 
people who were merely absent on leave and turned up 
of their own accord afterwards. Aud they wore of course 
swollen by some of those places where the people were 
not used to recruiting. I think the figures given yon 
show that at Muzaffargarh the desertions amounted to 
‘lb per cent, of the people recruited. They went up to 
very high rates in some districts, but what the actual 
percentage of desertions were au<l how they compared 
with desertions in normal times perhaps General Hudson 
could tell you. 

Q. In the same proceedings there was a question, 
No. 3 

" Is it advisable to fix a quota of recruits for each 
village? If so, what action should be taken 
with regard to payments made to recruits by 
the villagers?" Aud there it is said :—” The 
Deputy Commissioner, Jhelum, pointed out 
that under such a system recruiting was not 
entirely voluntary, and expressed the opinion 
that there was risk of trouble in consequence 
. . • . . ” The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur 

Chaudhri Lai Chand said that in Rohtak 
panchayata for each caste fixed the quota to 
be demanded from villagers inhabited by tbs 
caste, and if the quota were not produced the 
panchayat sat dharna at the village. 

A. Yes, I think that was a very reasonable measure to 
take. 

Q. Further on it was statod that the villages were 
buying recruits and there it was stated that ‘‘ the pur¬ 
chase- of recruits from other villages must be discouraged, 
but if a village within its own limits cared to make its 
own arrangements with its own young men, or to assist 
tbc families of those who enlist, Government was not 
concerned with the matter.” 

A. Yes, you are reading from tho proceedings. I said, 
I think, yesterday in regard to the so-called buying of 
recruits that it was a thing which varied a great deal. 
In some districts there was practically none. In some 
Native States it was reduced to a regular system; a 
village had to give so many recruits or so much money 
in lieu of recruits and this money was put into a fund 
for the purpose of inducing recruits to come forward. 

Q. From these proceedings I find that zaiJdara and 
lambardars had certain hereditary rights? 

A. They have been modified. You moan a claim to a 
succession? It does not exist in the case of the zaiidar. 


In the case of the lombardar it used to be more abso¬ 
lute than it is now I think. 

Q. And as the result ot consultation it was decided 
that the Revenue Manual should be amended and that 
recruiting should be made on*- of the duties o) these 
lambardars and zaildars and that if they were lax in 
discharging their duty they should be dealt with under 
the provisions ot the Revenue Act for forfeiting their 
claims, etc.? 

A. It did uot affect their hereditary rights except in 
directly. The position with regard to these headmen in 
the villages is that a priority is given to the son of the 
last man, subject to certain conditions that the property 
has not become too much sub-divided and so on. The 
obligation has always rested ou these village officers to 
do all iu their power to assist Government and when the 
recruiting campaign was made intensive us an obliga¬ 
tion on the civil power, this was added as a specific 
obligation; but I do not feel at all sure that it was not 
already included in the general clause. 

Q. Mr. French says it will be amended, and after two 
or three meetings Lie says the Revenue Manual has been 
amended. 

A. But I do not- feel at all satisfied myself that it was 
not originally included in the general clause requiring 
them to give general assistance. 

Q. In the end, before the armistice, the matter wa*. 
discussed and a draft was submitted by your Govern¬ 
ment for compulsory recruitment? 

A. Quite so. We tell that it would he fairer to have 
compulsory recruitment because the burden on the will¬ 
ing was becoming greater than we had any right to call 
on them to bear, and it was f'.v, only way of getting 
other people to share it. 

Q. Then from timo to time the question was dis¬ 
cussed that there was a large number of deserters ivle; 
had left their villages and were living in outlying places 
in the jungle and on account of the tear of being punish¬ 
ed were not coming back, und that therefore some steps 
should be taken to allow them to come back to their 
villages? 

A. The matter was discussed. 

Q. Then a memorandum was placed before the Com¬ 
mittee. I only asked this to satisfy the Committee, as 
I asked a question about it previously. A memoran¬ 
dum was placed before the Committee by Sir I) mar 
Ilayat Khan on the 7th January, and 1 want to road one 
passage of it. He says :— 

” There is a most serious situation to arise if all 
the troops collected together at the hottest 
time of the year had uot the help of public 
followers or sweepers. I know that there is 
immediate demand of fiOO such followers. 
Considering the various circumstances ot the 
Punjab, to enlist such number ordinarily is 
next to impossibility, I would suggest that 
all the menials and mumlli prisoners, not 
charged with heinous crimes, should be 
drafted from the jails immediately, and 
prisoners from Gujrauwala, sentenced in 
recent riot cases and unlawful assemblies will 
prove very useful for the purpose. 

The cordon of Indus is such that they would not 
easily escape, und if the terms were made 
favourable, there is u good chance under en¬ 
listment.” 

That was the proposal made before tho Committee? 
A. Yes, and action was taken on those lines. The. 
Punjab jail recruits rendered most valuable services in 
Mesopotamia, bu{ no one was compelled to do sweepers’ 
work or anything of that sort against his will. Ouu 
class of menial was specially trained. People were 
trained in the jails to do the work of dhobies, that is 
washermen. 

Q. Further it was also suggested and decided that 
the people who were cbalaned under sections 107 and 
110 should be given a chance of enlisting in the Army. 

A. I do uot know if that ever came before the Re¬ 
cruiting board. 

Q. Did you mention it in your note? 

A. The thing was done in some districts, I believe. 

Q. That is mentioned in your note on recruiting? 

A. Yes, that is to say a man who was run iu was told, 
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' If you choose to enlist we will not take any further 
proceedings against you.’ In the case of section 107, 
that is, breach of the peace, it is very reasonable. 

Q. My object is not to quarrel with this; rnv object is 
to show that the numb -r of chaJann might increase on 
account of this; that is the objection. 1 have no objec¬ 
tion to it; I myself was a member of the Recruiting 
Board and the War Committee and ho on; it was giving 
them a fuir chance, if a man run in under these sections 
goes and serves his country. 

A. I quite agree. 

Q. But the number went up enormously? 

A. I do not know. Have you asked Colonel O’Brien? 

Q. I did and he said he did not know. 

A. I think it was he who told me lie found one 
Magi strut'; who hud actually done this, and that be 
stopped jf. ut once. 

Q. Theie wag a statement made on the 14th of July 
19]7 that at present the Kuildnra were indifferent and 
partly opposed to recruiting; a statement made by Mr. 
11a Hi fax. 

A. Mr. Hollifux was then Commissioner of Jullundur, 
was he? It was possibly with reference to the circum¬ 
stances of some particular district, or part of a district. 

(}. And the quota system was fixed and approved of 
in this meeting of tin* J4th of July 1917. The question 
was :—“ Ib it desirable that quotas should he fixed for 
the different branches of service in the various districts 
cud divisions? And it is stated that “ The Board recog¬ 
nised that it could not discriminate among the brunches. 
It might fix total quotas lor districts but could not go 
beyond that.” 

A. Of course if tve were aiming at a particular figure 
it wus almost necessary to fix quotas for the districts. 

Q. Thou in the proceedings of the 10th of August the 
statement is made by 11 is Honour the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor that “ In Lahore and Gujranwala,—indeed in the 
whole Lahore Division—the great Muhammadan tribes 
wore hanging back : and speaking generally, the real 
virile population of the peasantry was not coming for¬ 
ward ill odoqunte numbers.” 

A. Some of the districts in the Lahore Division did 
not do ut all well. Niulkot never contributed its proper 
quota. Lahore Itself was not good. 

Q. Now in regard to the. right of irrigation, llis 
Honour said in reply to Sir Dinar Hayat Khan that this 
right of irrigation would be looked into and that where 
residents of irrigated tracts failed in their duty to the 
arrnv it might he necessary to do something. 

A. I can explain that, to the (’ominitteo. What is 
called tho right of irrigation is whut iB generally known 
us tho haqq. The proposal was not that all water should 
be cut off. As a matter of fact when these canals are 
designed they are designed to carry a certain amount of 
water, and it is calculated out what percentage of the 
total area euch village muy expect, to irrigate in each 
harvest. It may be one-third of the total area, or a 
quarter of whatever it is. It is partly fixed with rela¬ 
tion to the question of the supply of water and partly 
with regard to the effects of irrigation in water-flogging 
the land and on the health of tho people. But as a 
matter of fact most of our villages get very much more 
Water than their haqq. Some of them for instance 
which have a nominal haqq of 33 per cent,, will get 70 per 
cent, irrigation, and the proposal put in those terms will 
mean that the irrigation should be out down to the 
amount which the scheme originally provided for. Well 
this point whs further examined and they came to the 
conclusion that for technical reasons it was impossible. 
As a matter of fact, this question of cutting off of water 
ns a penalty in timos of great disturbance has been consi¬ 
dered more than once in the Punjab. There are various 
objections against it and the view 1 take myself is that 
probably it would create more disturbance tlmn it quell¬ 
ed. But there is another practical objection to it, and 
that is that many of our stations depend for the water- 
supply for their tanks for their engines on the canals, so 
that it is practically impossible to carry it out. 

Q. The matter which I previously referred to in re¬ 
gard to the amendment of the Revenue "Manual is in 
these words, in the proceedings of the Recruiting Board 
for 29t,h September 1917 :— 

“ In Lyallpur every zaildar had been ealled on to 
furnish 5 recruits within the twelve months 


and every lambardar 3 recruits. If a rural 
office-holder could not perform this light task 
he would cleurly show his want of influence 
among his neighbours. The Hon'ble Mr. 
Fagan here stated that the amendments to 
the Land Revenue Rules which definitely 
prescribed recruiting as one of the matters 
in which zaiidars and headmen of villages 
were bound to assist the Government would 
be immediately gazetted as the sanction of 
Government had boon formally obtained.” 

A. That is bo and a very desirable reform was effect¬ 
ed. 

(J. Now in regard to this question of the betrothal of 
soldiers, this matter was taken up by tho Government 
and efforts were made by Government to see that the 
party of the bride should not be allowed to commit auy 
breach of that sort of promise so long as the recruit was 
outside of India? 

A. Have you got anything definite about it? I forget 
the details. 

Q. Here it is. ” In connection with the subject of 
soldiers’ petitions the Hon’ble MaJik Muhammad Amin 
suid there were many compluiuts about broaches of mar¬ 
riage contracts. An account was given of the action 
taken by Colonel Buck, Deputy Commissioner, Kangra, 
who had enjoined prominent men in his district to dis¬ 
courage such dishonourable conduct as the rupture of 
betrothal contracts of soldiers on active service and had 
issued a circulur*lo Officers Commanding regiments or 
depots explaining in detail the only uction which could 
be taken by the civil administration in such cases. His 
Honour pointed out that the evils complained of w’ould 
he minimised if the military situation allowed more 
furlough to be granted.” That is about betrothals. Then 
it is said that these villagers and different men were 
buying recruits from regimental recruiters. That matter 
also was considered at this meeting held on the 7t.h of 
November 1917: ” The Hon'ble Mr. Lai Chand men¬ 
tioned that some gentlemen, as for example the Hono¬ 
rary Magistrate iii Rohtak, buy men from regimental 
recruiters who were often indifferent as to their own 
recruits.” Then Mujor Pye confirmed the existence of 
the practice. He had found agents in a dharmmla who 
were tuking part in a regular auction held by regimental 
recruiters. Further on it is stated ” Sialkot and Gujran¬ 
wala continue to display bad results.” That is all I 
want to trouble you with on that. 

Now the next question 1 will take up will be the ques¬ 
tion about llindu-Muliummadnn unity. You expressed 
an opinion that to your mind it was not genuine and it 
was spurious? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 1 will trace a tittle history of this. I think you 
will agree with me that, so far as the political leaders of 
the two parties were, concerned, they have been making 
efforts to bring about this union from 1913 and 1914? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And this thing cannot be accomplished in a month 
or a week or a year? 

A. No. 

Q. Similarly you find indications of it- in the Muni¬ 
cipalities Act of the North-West Frontier Province, 
where the question was amicably settled between the 
Hindus and Muhammadans about the proportion of their 
representation in all the municipalities? 

A. In the North-West Frontier Province? 

Q. No, I mean the United Provinces. Further you 
find that compromise arrived at in the Congress of I91t>? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is no doubt in my mind that apart from 
other minor populations the two large sections into which 
the Indian population can be divided are Hindu and 
Muhammadan? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And so far as their politi.-al aspirations arc con¬ 
cerned that is a great hindrance in their way? 

A. Quite so, a great hindrance. 

Q And this fact lias been very prominently pressed 
during the agitation about the Reform Schemes. 

A. Yes. 

Q. One of the main reasons why no responsible Gov¬ 
ernment can be given to India at one,.- is that the 
Hindus and Muhin amadous quarrel? 
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A. 

Q. Further I think you will Agree with me that three 
or four principal matters upon which they quarrel are 
the Muharram festival, the Daselira and the Municipal 
elections and the Bakr’Id? 

A. Yes, and appointments generally. 

Q. These are four or five of the important points over 
which there is riot and there is fighting aud there is 
shedding of blood ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And from the year 1918 don’t you think that a 
better state of things has been brought about? 

A. I think in many ways it bus. 

Q. Now when you say that it was not genuine do you 
i t ly upon the two statements that have been made 
before this Committee that certain persons drank out of 
the same vessel one day, and after the Ram Naumi fair 
was over they refused to do so? 

A. You can test it yourself by going into the streets. 

Q. That is what you rely on? 

A. No, I do not rely entirely on their evidence. 

Q. No, hut upon this tact? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Do you know' that there are hardly any two sub- 
castes of Hindus who cun dine together or drink from 
the same glass? 

A. I know. 

Q. So far us the question of marriage goes and the 
question of taking water from the same glass or dining 
together is concerned even among Hindus there is hardly 
on« caste of Hindus which dines with another caste? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore, so far as marriage is concerned and 
tin- question of dining from tnu same plate, or drinking 
water from the same glass is concerned, why should you 
say the other is not genuine ? Do you find any instances 
of Hindus hi caking down then own caste harriers at the 
same time? 

A. 1 did not hear of many. 

Q. Don’t you think that the majority of the politi¬ 
cally-minded Hindus who aspire to nationalism arc now 
observing their caste? 

A. I think it varies in different parts of the country. 
In Bengal it varies from what it is in the Punjab. 

Q. I am talking of political leaders and advanced 
people? 

,4. Yes, the advanced people, I do not know to what 
extent they have, bioken down their caste rules in tho 
matter ot marriage. 

Q. You will agree with me that wo have advanced so 
far that, although the majority of the people are not 
prepared to break their caste rult-s, still if a Hindu 
breaks his caste rule, he remains a Hindu, ho is not 
turned out of the caste? 

A. That may bo so in your part of the w’orld, but I 
am not sure about it in the Punjab, 

Q. 1 am not talking of 20 years back ; I am talking of 
the present day. Do you know' whether all these 
England-returned men and men who eat in hotels and 
havi no objection to dining with Europeans arc in their 
caste? Whether their daughters are married or not 
married ? 

A. 1 am afraid I am not enough behind the scenes to 
tell. 

Q. Therefore you taka it from me that we have broken 
caste so tar. 

A. Yes, I think you have. 

Q. Therefore why should you say that because Hindus 
and Muhammadans do not inter-marry or because after 
the Ram Naumi fair the majority of them W'cre not pm 
pared to drink out of the same glass, that manifestation 
of unity was not genuine? I admit that this fraterniza¬ 
tion cannot be expected in a day. An attempt has to he 
made; an attempt, has been made. First of all a few 
people will come forward, but why should you say it wan 
not genuine? 

A. Because it was to my mind c sort of rank growth 
forced by the heat of the atmosphere at the time. I 
think it is very full of promise for the future. I do not 
condemn it altogether, but I do say it was forced on by 
the heat of the atmosphere at the time, and that it was 
for an undesirable object. 

p. Take for instance the results. You can judge any 
movement by its results. You know that throughout 


India at the Mohurram and Bakr ’Id festivals there used 
to be a very large number of riots and a number of place* 
where blood was shed. Take for instance the Bakr ’Id, 
the Alohurram and the Ram Lila festivals throughout 
the whole of India iu 1919; have you heard of any of 
those deplorable incidents this year? 

A. I have beard of one certainly. 

Q. I do not say you have not heard of one; but when 
there used to ho hundreds now there is one? 

A. No, i do not udmit the first part, of your statement 
that there used to be hundreds; there wore years that 
passed off practically without any disturbances at ail. 

1 think iu some ways they huve become more serious in 
recent years. 

Q. I have got experience of my own province, but I 
think there is hardly a single district where riots used 
not to take place on those occasions? 

A. That may be so with regard to the I’nited Pro¬ 
vinces, but in the Punjab it was un exception if a riot 
occurred. 

Q. Have you heard of any such deplorable riots as 
used to occur in Bihar and the I’nited Provinces because 
those are the places where the feeling run highest? 

A. I have heard of a report that there was a riot in 
Borne place in the United Provinces. Whether there 
were more 1 do not. know. 

Q. You must huve read iu the newspapers that efforts 
were made during the last Bakr Id that there should he 
no cows sacrificed and they succeeded to a large extent ? 

A. I do not know to what extent they succeeded, but 
there was a great, deal ol’ talk about it. 

Q. That is tfie sorest point with the Muhammadans, 
the prevention of cow-killing on the Bultr Td occasion V 
And don’t you think tbut wa an occasion when a 
genuine attempt, was made and that it has borne fruit? 

A. It is an opinion on which the Muhammadan doc- 
tunes differ as to the necessity of sacrificing cows. 

Q. With regard to this question of IJindu-Muham* 
madan unity, which was a thing of rank growth, I think 
you will agree with me that in connection with the 
agitation about tho Reforms and even when Mr. Montagu 
was here, one of tho things that was brought up was 
that full responsible government could not be granted 
because there are these quarrels between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and you know that we on this side have 
been giving examples of Australia and other places 
where, as soon as responsible government was given, ail 
the racial disputes ceased. Therefore, as a matter of 
fact, nil these matters have been prominently brought 
before, the authorities since the time of the pronounce¬ 
ment. of the 20th August, and in order to moot those 
objections a genuine attempt, is being made to bring 
about, a Ilindu-Muhninmadan unity. There may be 
social unity aud there may be political unity, and it is 
not necessary tlmt the Hindus and Muhammadan* 
Htiould drink out of the same glass or should inter-marry 
in order to compose tbyse differences? 

A. It is difficult for me to think that they ever could 
he satisfactorily composed uut.il differences of that sort 
are done away with. 

Q. But that is my point, he.ro you find that the 
Hindu community is divided into almost 100 castes and 
one caste cannot marry with tho othor, cannot dine with 
the other, cannot, drink with the other; do you mean 
there is no solidarity among the Hindus for social pur. 
poses ? 

A. I think it is very easy to exaggerate the amount 
there is. We got. applications for separate representa¬ 
tion by different castes of Hindus. 

Q. i><) you mean to say that, supposing the whole 
population of India were Hindus, it would not have been 
entitled to self-government? 

A. That depends. 

Q. The fact that a Kashmiri cRnnot marry a Khatri or 
a Kliat.ri a Kayasth, or a Kayasth cannot cook for a 
Brahmin, w-ould that be any reason why tho Hindu® 
were not united? 

A. It depends entirely on the extent to which the 
differences are developed. 

Q. Is it not a fact that even the Mahrattas want 
separate communal representations? 

A. YoaT 

Q And the non-BrahminsP 

A. Aud the non-Bral mins. 
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Q. And even the Talukdars? 

A. Yes, ami even the Talukdars. 

Q. So practically that is only a selfish claim made by 
these men; you cannot base any argument on that? 

A. It is a mutual distrust of communities. 

Q. You may call it mutual distrust, or is it that when 
they saw the loaves and fishes were being distributed 
they wished to get a larger share? 

A. Probably that. 1 think we shall have to come to 
communal representation in public offices. 

Q. Then about this misrepresentation about the 
Kirpan and the misrepresentation about the Golden 
'temple, that came into existence after the 10th? 

A. Yes, probably it came into existence after the 10th; 
you are talking about the Kirpan rumour. 

Q. Yes. And the rumour ubout the Golden Temple, 
that came into etToet after the firing at Amritsar? 

A. I think it must have come into existence after the 
hist firing at Amritsar. 

Q. Therefore, so tar as these two rumours were eon- 
ecrued, they hud nothing to do with the Rowlatt bill 
agitation ? 

A, Well only indirectly, I think. 

Q. What 1 mean to suy is that eertuin things hap¬ 
pened? 

.1. These were not lies about the Rowlatt Act, quite 

so. 

Q. And similarly the agitation ubout commissions and 
the pay of the Indiuu Army, that has been going on tor 
ii lung time? 

A. For u long time. 

Q. And in whatever light you may take it, I don’t 
think you can suy that this is objectionable? 

A. It is objectionable to this extent, 1 tbiuk, that the 
people who raise the agitation are not the people who 
h.cl the grievance. They are people who point out to 
tin troops what grievances they ought to lcel. 

Q. Do you or do you not agree with me tbut, so far as 
India is concerned, that is inevitable? Having regard 
to the tact tbut the. masses are, uneducated it is only the 
articulate educated class that cun bring forward uny 
grievances of those who do not go lorvvurd before the 
Government. l>o you think it. is wrong of the educated 
(lasses, those who pose as the leaders of Indian opinion, 
to place before the Government the grievances of the 
urmy ? 

.1. Not a real grievance. 

' Q. but it is a real grievance. 

.1. I think it lias very largely been created. 

C. Tbut wus in existence long belore the ltowlatt Act 
agitation? „ 

.1. The grievances ubout pay and commissions? I do 
not think they were felt us grievances in the way in 
cinch they were? represented to be, that is the point. 

1 think the main position as I view it is this, that the 
politicians of a more, or less extreme type knew, or felt, 
that they could never bring njal pressure to bear on 
Government unless they made Government nervous 
about the army, and consequently they directed their 
agitation towards producing disaffection and discontent 
in the army. 

Q. And you will agree with mo that it was as the 
result of that agitation that commissions have? been 
thrown open? 

.1. Well 1 thiuk possibly the agitation contributed to 
it. 

Q, Very well, they were not due to it, but that- was a 
-contributing cause? 

.1. Yes, possibly, it is very difficult to say. I think it 
whs also that Government—General Hudson knows more 
about, it—was influenced by the fact. that, they wished to 
pty some compliment to the Indian army. 

Q. If I am not mistaken, even in England these 
grievances of the soldiers are brought belore the House 
of Commons by various members who are not themselves 
in the army? 

A. You mean grievances about soldiers of the Indian 
Army? 

Q. I am just taking an analogy. Y’ou raid these men 
who bring forward these grievances have nothing to do 
with the army? 

A, That, is so. 

Q. My point is that at other places where these griev¬ 
ances arc brought before any political authority, such as 


the House of Commons or the Senate or anything o 
that sort, it is done by members who are not theinseJve 
in the army? 

A. Do you mean these grievances or similar griev 
ances? 

Q. Similar grievances. 

A. That is true, but there is no separate military cJasi 
in England. 

Q. And up to this time you will agree with me tha- 
the highest pay which an Indian could draw was Its. 25( 
or dOO? 

A. That is a question of fact; 1 do not quit*? know th< 
exact figure. 

Q. Aud the highest post he could get was liisaldar 
Major? 

A. Yes. There were a few honorary commission! 
given. 

Q. There foie in what you stated yesterday there ii 
that implication that this rumour about the Odder 
Temple, the rumour about Kirpan » and the agitatior 
about the status of the army and commissions was pari 
of the ltowlatt Bill agitation ? 

A. I did not u r isb that to lie understood. You arc 
perfectly correct in saying that the agitutiou uboul 
KiipmiH aud about the pay of the army dates from lonj 
belore the ltowlatt Bill agitation. They were bred 1^ 
the atmosphere and were- not directly connected with the 
ltowlatt Bill and no one ever said the ltowlatt Bill eon 
tuined u provision for bombing the Golden Temple 
You will remember that General Dyer gave some evi¬ 
dence which showed a possible foundation for that story 
or at any rate was suggested in connection with thai 
story of the bombing of the Golden Temple; that they 
bad actually proposed ou the morning after the shooting 
on the l-’Jtb that a meeting should be held in the neigh, 
bourhood or actually within the Golden Temple enclo 
sure. 

Q. About these other rumours in connection with the 
ltowlatt Act, 1 do not mean the rumour's that lour per 
sons found talking together would be arrested and sc 
on; these. 1 can understand. But I cannot understand 
how you think that anybody in his senses would conned 
with the ltowlatt Bill a rumour to the effect that Govern, 
meut was going to confiscate the land of zamindars, oi 
that Government was going to take a quarter of then 
produce, or going to take half their income. Were uul 
these rumours connected w-ith the? new income-tax and 
the system adopted hy the Punjab Government, of deput 
ing officers to make house-to-house inquiries? 

.1. I think it is quite possible that there was a eon 
fusion of thought in the minds of people with regard tv 
this. 

Q. So far as your income-tax system is concerned, yoi 
adopted a system that officers should go from 1 touse tc 
house and make investigations to assess income-tax? 

A. I think Mr. Kiteliin said something about that.. 

Q. It is practically admitted in your note? 

.-1. About connecting the changes in the form of tin 
tax with the agitation against the ltowlatt Bill. 

Q. And that rumour about marriage, did it not conn 
into circulation w-ith regard to the Patel Bill and hac 
nothing to do with the ltowlatt Bill? 

A. That, is one explanation. 

(The President : —Mr. Thompson’s point is that 
though that might be the explanation in connection witf 
the oau.se of the rumours, the rumours were circulatec 
in connection with the Rowlatt Bill.) 

Q. I admit these rumours were in circulation, but irn 
point i3 what is the evidence in your possession to show 
that these rumours were circulated in connection wit! 
the Rowlatt Bill? Was any information given to you bv 
any C. I. D. man that anybody said that these things 
would be done under the Rowlatt Bill? Up to this tiirn 
there has been no evidence before us that these rumour: 
were circulated aud it was said that these things wouh 
be done under the Rowlatt Act. I admit those rumour 
were circulated simultaneously v ith the rumours abou 
the Rowlatt Act, but where is the evidence connectinj 
them? 

(Mr. Herbert :—I think you will find it in the Amril 
sai case; m the speeches and poems which were put ii 
the Amritsar case; you will find it suggested there.) 

<?. I will not pursue the point. You say the speochei 
and poems that you filed in the Amritsar case give mi 
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the source of the information and the tangible proof 
that these rumours were circulated in connection with 
the Kowlatt Act? 

A. I will be satisfied with that. 

Q. These rumours about confiscating the land of 
zarnindars and about the Government taking half the 
produce, was there any evidence that the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment had that these rumours were circulated in 
connection with the Kowlatt Act? 

A. I think so. I think we have given you a quota¬ 
tion of a poem which appeared in one of the vernacular 
papers in which some of these rumours are definitely 
stated. At one of the protest meetings at Madras a 
speaker said the Government were going to pass a law 
making women common property as in Russia. 1 
have got a collection of the speeches, etc., here. There 
is an article which appeared in the Eastern Review , 
which is supposed to be rather an advanced publica¬ 
tion, in which the proceedings under the Kowlatt Act 
are compared with the proceedings of the luquisition, 
and it was on that article that one of the agitators who 
was arrested and prosecuted in Fanipat said he had 
based his misrepresentation. 

Q. My point was with reference to these zamindnns 
of the Punjab, the rumour that their land would bo 
confiscated or that a large portion of the produce would 
be taken from them. All sorts of wild rumours were 
circulated during that period, but I want to know how 
far they were circulated in connection with the Kowlatt 
Act. 

(The President :—My recollection is that some of 
the witnesses said it was within their knowledge that, 
Kowlatt Act, and as regards the Pratab , I find it is 
those were the specific rumours connected with the 
stated that the Kowlatt Bill is brought in in order that 
all persons should ho separated from one another and 
that even four friends should not sit together.) 

Q. That is so; I do not dispute that; I can under¬ 
stand it. 

A. You mean definitely connecting the thing with 
the llowlatt Act. Of course in the first place great 
numbers of these people did not understand in the 
least what the Kowlatt Act was, an English name and 
au English word; they called it the lluwtal in many 
places. 

Q. They called it raula, which means a row. 

A. There you are, their whole idea was raula which 
means' a disturbance. It was this new' revolutionary 
system which Government was introducing which was 
going to do everything, and the leaders misrepresented 
the facts of the Bill; they made out it was going to be 
such a terrific thing and they left it to the imagination 
of their heurers to put in the details. 

Q. You made a statement which I don’t think you 
intended. You said that the speakers at meetings 
gave currency to these rumours. I have taken it down 
when you were deposing. You did not mean that you 
have any tangible proof of that? 

A. I am not aware that I said it. 

Q. Supposing that was said it would not be correct? 

A. There were some cases, one or two eases. 

Q. In your statement you said the speakers gave cur¬ 
rency to these rumours? 

A. Here are some extracts. 

Q. I do not w r ant the extracts; if you wdll only give 
me the name of the speaker and if that extract is here, 
I will be quite satisfied. 

A. There is a speech by Satyapal which says “ the 
Kowlatt Bill has now r been passed and our tongue is 
tied and our mouths closed.” Dina Nath said that if 
any one thought anyone w r as a revolutionist he could 
arrest him and prevent him having any counsel to 
defend him. 

Q. I am talking of the rumours mentioned by you 
in your previous reply? 

A. Specific rumours about the zamindars? 

Q. What you have just stated may be a misrepre¬ 
sentation of the Act is not a rumour at all; it puts 
a wrong interpretation on the Act. You have men¬ 
tioned five or six rumours in answer to questions and 
subsequently you said these speakers gave currency to 
these rumourB? 


A. You are now asking me whet her I can give any 
instances in which speakers gave current*\ to rumours, 
as opposed to originating the misrepresentations; it is 
rather difficult to say. .? 

Q. My point is this. Rumours were in circulation. 

So far as I am concerned I know' that all sorts of wild 
rumours without any basis can got currency about 
anything and everything, and 1 find a trace, of it even 
during the war wliou all sorts of rumours were circu¬ 
lated and subsequent inquiries proved them to be false. 
But my object is to oonnect these speakers either 
directly or indirectly with these tumours, that they 
encouraged the circulation of these rumours. You 
made that statement. Therefore I wanted to know 
whether it was a sort of general statement and you 
want to correct it, because so far as 1 know, no speech 
up to this time has been produced before the Com¬ 
mittee where any speaker has mentioned any of these 
rumours in his speech. 

.4. As regards that I have not sufficient knowledge 
of the source of the ideas to which these men gave 
expression. 

(The President :—If I may intervene, as I under¬ 
stand the position of the Government of the Punjab so 
far, it is that it has not been shown that any of the 
loudens actually circulated any of these specific false 
rumours, but they say the leaders never denied tho 
rumours.) 

(Mr. Herbert :—Many of these specific rumours have 
been given utterance to by tho leaders Satyapal, Amur 
Nath and others in Amritsar.) 

Witness .’--There was u puulie meeting held at 
Jbang as a protest where it was said a law had been 
passed by Government whereby four persons found 
together would be at rested. And a man speaking at 
{Simla said Government hud passed the Kowlatt Act by 
which a police officer of or above the rank of sub-inspec¬ 
tor was empowered to arrest any of them on suspicion, 
and they would be sentenced to capitul punishment or 
transportation. 

Q. You w r ill agree with mo that, so far as this Kowlatt 
Bill is concerned, it was the opinion not only of the 
masses but of the leaders that it included all sorts of 
crimes and therefore by an amendment it was made 
clear subsequently that it would only apply to anarchi¬ 
cal and revolutionary crime? 

A. I think that w'as introduced in the Council. 

Q. And there was great objection because it was said 
this Kowlatt Act would apply to all sorts of Crimea 
because it, not directly but indirectly, said that all tho 
offences mentioned in a certain schedule would be tried 
under this Aft? 

A. I think the offences were specified in a schedule. 

Q. And that schedule contained practically all tho 
crimes under the Indian Penal Code? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore this amendment was introduced and it 
was made clear that the Kowdatt Act would apply only 
to anarchical crime? 

A. I think bo. 

Q. You are also aware that even there in that Coun¬ 
cil it was stated by even Mr. Sastri, who is token to be 
the most sober Jeader in India, that if this Act was 
passed there would be a very intensive agitation, such 
an agitation as India had never seen? 

A. Mr. Jinnah said that. 

And Sir William Vincent or somebody said, 
“ Now you are threatening the Government that there 
wdll be trouble for it?” 

A. I do not remember that. 

Q. Therefore my point is this, that so far as Indian 
opinion was concerned it was mentioned in the Council 
itself that if this Bill wore passed there would be a 
very intensive ‘form of agitation to get it repealed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now' after that, and after that Act w ; ns passed, 
am I right in supposing that any conference of the 
different Governors of the Provinces was held to discuss 
tho situation, and consider, if an intensive agitation 
was parried after the passing of this Hill, how to 
deal with the situation and bow to deal with this 
matter ? 
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4. I do not rdnffetober any such conference; I do not 
think 00 . 

Q, Than before the 10th 6f April did your 

Government consider this matter and oome to any con- 
oiuffiotfcss and was any list prepared of the names of the 
people Who were supposed to- be the leaders wbo might 
Vfouhletot the various districted 
A. Wot that l am aware of. 

Q. And this matter was not discussed by your Gor- 
ormnent before the 6th? 

A. It must have been discussed by the Government. 
We were keeping a n anxious watch on the rapid devel¬ 
opment of feeling. 

Q. And even I think on the 7th or 8th of April 
His Honour in a publio speech dearly indicated that 
he would deal drastically with the leaders of the 
hartal movement in case there was any disturbance P 

A. I forget exactly the words he used. He warned 
people. 

Q. He warned people and he said these leaders 
would be drastically dealt with and be held respon¬ 
sible for everything? 

A. You can get a copy of the speech. 

Q. I have got it and I will now read out the words ? 
'A. Yes 

Q. My questions will be a little disjointed because 
f have not been able to digest the papers and 1 will 
take the papers one by one and pnt questions; that 
will save time. 1 will road out the passage. Ho 
gave an illustration of a trumpeter who was caught 
by the enemy and ho put forwanj the defonco: “ Oh ! 

I was only blowing the trumpet, 1 was not a com¬ 
batant," and Sir Michael O’Dwyer said " all these 
leaders will not tfscape in that way?" 

A. I do not know; I think he loft that latter part 
to Ih? inferred. 

Q. He said : — 

“ Action has therefore already been taken in the 
last few days under the Defence of India 
Act against certain individuals at Lahore 
and Amritsar who whatever their motives 
were endeavouring to arouse public feeling 
against the Government. Tho .British Gov¬ 
ernment, which has crushed foreign foes 
and quelled internal rebellion, could afford 
to despise these agitators, but it has the 
duty of protecting the young and ignorant 
whom thoy may incite to mischief and 
crime while themselves standing aside. 1 
therefore tako this opportunity of warn¬ 
ing all who are connected with political 
movements in the province, that they will 
bo held responsible for the proper conduct 
of meetings which they organism, for the 
language used at and the consequonces 
that follow such moetings; subject to these 
provisos. Government has no desire to res¬ 
trict the right of public meetings, but it 
is u matter of common knowledge that 
those who organise such meetings, even 
with quite legitimate objects, often lack 
the moral courage or tho authority to res¬ 
train some of the more violent speakers. 

It is also, I fear, only too true that owing 
to the wild and reckless languago which a 
handful of noisy agitators habitually 
indulge in, sober and reasonable men with 
a regard for their ieaat shrink from 
attending. Restraining influences are 
therefore either absent or are not exer¬ 
cised. Hence the necessity for these words 
of warning which is addressed to the press 
os well as to the platform. It may not be 
out of place to repeat ASsop's story of the 
enemy trumpeter who begged the soldier 
of the Victorious army to spare him on tho 


Q. And he called this demonstration a tadiofont 
demonstration ? 

A. Yes. He was referring presumably to Re 
nature rather than to ite ngniffoaOco. 

Q. And those who were misleading others Were 
iocurrmg a serious responsibility? 

Q. And further on be says : " Those who appeal to 
passion and ignorance . . . s heavy day of reckon¬ 

ing is in store lor them?" 

A. Yes. 

You have made a statement and I only want to 
make it more definite that really one of the objects of 
your Government in maintaining Martial Law for a 
long time was that the cases might be finished. This 
is what His Honour says in bis communique doted the 
26th of April 1919 --" Existing precautions must, 
however, be retained at least till all criminals ace 
Wrought to justice. For this purpose tribunals are 
now sitting?" 

A. Yes. 

Q. A written ishtihar was circulated by Mr. Mile* 
Irving at Amritsar on the 18th of April; has it corns 
to your notice? 

A. I am not sure it has; can you give me the text 
of it? 

Q. I poly want to ask you about this question. It 
is in Urdu. After the Jaliianwala affair he explain* 
the Jaliianwala affair to the publio and wants to 

t acify them. (Beads the document in question in 
Jrdu). 

A. Yow; you want to know about the muqubilv. that 
is that in this proclamation he said there were no 
British troops there and that tho crowd was prepared 
to attack the troops? I think I can explain that. 

. You know that such a proclamation was issued? 

. No, I do not, but I think 1 can explain that 
particular allegation. I saw General Dyer shortly 
after the event and he said to me that for a few 
moments he thought they wore going to attaok him, 
and you will find the same statement in ihe written 
statement of poor Major Briggs who died the other 
day, and who was General Dyer’s Brigade Major. 
You will find tho same statement made that he 
thought they wore going to attack. 

(Mr. Justice Itankiu: —That statement is also con¬ 
tained in General Dyer’s report at the time.) 

(The President : —1 think it is not in General 
Dyer’s statement, but it is in Major Briggs’ state¬ 
ment which General Dyer forwarded.) 

Witness :—I know it was mentioned at the time. 

Q. It appears from this secret paper, issued ffom 
Headquarters, Northern Command, Murree, on 25th 
September 1919, and other civil and war diaries 
placed before us, that betwoon the 10th and the 20th 
of April a railway strike was very probable and that 
at different places the people did go on strik*, but 
tho aid of the military suppressed the strike? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At Gujrnnwala. Lyullpnr, Gujrat, JhelumP 
A. You will have full evidence about that. 

<*>. Tt is said the railway strike undoubtedly 
threatened to break out along the whole North- 
Western Railway, but the military measures pre¬ 
vented it, and different stations are mentioned, 
where as a matter of fact, on different dates, there 
were strikes which were suppressed within 24 hours? 

A. Yos; the Agent told me that it was that mis¬ 
taken statement about Martial Law that stopped the 
whole thing on the night of the lffth. 

(J. Now in your note on the influence of Delhi dur¬ 
ing the disturbances, you have given us certain extracts 
from different papers? 

A. Yes. 

(J. An extract from the Inqilab and from what was 
said in the Congress? 

A. Yes. 


ground that he was non-combatant. The q_ Am I right in supposing that these are the worst 
soldier refused on the ground that without specimens? 

tho trumpeter’s summons tho enemy’s That was intended to be supplementary; I can- 
soldiers would not have advanoed. Thenot if they are the worst specimens. I under¬ 
moral is clear.” stand the Delhi Administration pat in osrtain 


And then he described this Rowlatt agitation as a extracts and these arc supplementary to those. I do 
>uerite demonstration. He said "The recent puerile not mean they are worse than any included in the 
lemonstration against the Rowlatt Act," etc r Delhi extracts, but you may put the two together And 

A. Yes, you have got it there. they give you the 'worst. 
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£) VW 70a k*x* a ohoi«* of making aeleeitioae, 
vouvoold only oeloet those which you comdsredpro- 
p 6 r tor hoiog brought to tho notice of this Com¬ 
mittee? 

Quite so. 

O There ore some people ip this world who ore 
a]w*7 » JsUsMod#®tood w»d who »re unfortunate, 1 will 

oooioedh that. But apart from whether it was right 
or wiwog, or whether he was unfortunate in being 
misunderstood, is it or is it not a fact that His Hon¬ 
our tho tote Lieutenant-Governor was during the last 
two or three years supposed to be a very strong man 
and a caactkmary and against the legitimate aspira¬ 
tions if the educated class*) P 

A. He was believed to be strong; he was branded 
a« a reactionary by oertain people. 

Q. At least by the Indian press? 

A. To a great extent. 

Q. And by the vernacular press P 

A. Not so much by the vernacular press in the 
Punjab 1 think. 

Q. Of course you cannot expect that in the Punjab 
to a Tory large extent when you could stifle their life 
in a day? 

A. Have you read the selections? I will ask you to 
study them and you will see how much their life was 
stifled 1 

(The President :—There has not been much trace 
of stifling during the course of these proceedings.) 

Q. Then you nave given us an abstract of the dis¬ 
cussion about that Bill which was prepared by the 
Punjab Government. 

A. For conscription, yes. 

(J. Now there is another paper given to us about 
a number of changes in the system of income tax 
assessment. It is no use calling Mr. Maynard; I 
think I can ask that one question of you. He admits 
lhat you adopted the system of house-to-house search 
and he says all information obtained in the course of 
the house-to-house search is subsequently recorded in 
a house register? 

A. Would you mind refreshing my memory by 
reading tho passage? 

Q. It says “ In 1916-17 Government sanctioned a 
staff consisting of one Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
throe Naib-Tahsildars, two clerks and one tnimm 
(auditor of bazar accounts) as a tentative measure to 
revise income-tax assessments in Lahore, Amritsar, 
Gujranwala, Batala, Foroaqporo and Ludhiana. The 
Bombay system of honse-to-houae survey was adopted 
to ascertain tho incomes of all residents. The system 
is hriefly this. In the more important urban areas 
of the province a special survey officer (called an 
Inspector in Bombay, a Naib-Tahaildar in the Pun¬ 
jab) is appointed to work under the income-tax officer. 
This survey officer is required personally to visit 
every house in each street where business firms or 
persons of assessable inoome are likely to bo found 
and to keep notes of the work done by him.” 

Further on, on the next page, you will find that 
this system was adopted by your Government in April 
1918. 

A. Yea, that was the system. With four units we 
had only one special officer who used to go about. 

Q. And these four units secured an increase of tax 
of nearly nine lakhs and nearly half of it came from 
the Lahore Division alone? 

A. That is so. 

Q. In the Lahore City the increase was 30 per cent., 
in Amritsar City it was 55 per cent.? 

A. And in other urban areas 217 per cent. 

Q. Almost all of them were these colony towns 
where trade had grown by leaps and bounds? And 
in the last sentence it says f ‘ All this falling on men 
who have grown into the habit of considering them¬ 
selves exempt, has causod discontent”? 

A. Yes, that is the statement of the officer in 
charge of the district. 

Q. Yesterday you were not sure as to whether or 
not His Honour .passed an order that the dead bodies 
were not to be returned ? 

A. Yes. 

<2- Now T refer you to the Government House War 
Diary and there you will find that item 7 says: “On 
the 11th at 10-30 a.ir. definite instructions given to 
Deputy Commissioner that corpses of two men 


received yesterday would not be returned to relations, 
but permission given to relatives to attend funeral.’' 

A. Yes; I see that and I am not dear in my own 
mind as to what the explanation is 1 am afraid 1 
cannot, explain it to you, but I am perfectly certain 
as to thp general tenor of the answer 1 gave to Mr. 
Shafi on the 12th. 

(J. Are these diaries the complete Government 
House War Diaries ,or are they an extract of those 
diaries P 

A. They are complete War DiArise. In fact they 
contain something more than War Dianes as you will 

Q. A letter was sent by your Government to the 
Government of India with regard to the exclusion of 
legal practitioners. You will find it in the correspond¬ 
ence? 

A. Yes, 

Q. You will find a telegram, dated 26th May which 

says -. — 

“ But in the circumstances set out in communi¬ 
cations received from Local Government 
they do not think it would be right to 
interfere with orders,” etc. 

Can wo have a look at that communication or is it one 
of the communications published hero? 

A. That is with reference to the telegram above it. 

Q. What follows is the communication noticed 
there P 

A. I think so. I noticed that point when the selec¬ 
tion was made. I take it the Government of India 
telegram refers to making discriminations. 

Therefore this No. 983 is the communication 
referred to in this telegram? They say “ Your tele¬ 
gram No. 108 C. 8.that is dated the 6th of June, 
so it cannot be that? 

A. No, that is my letter; the telegram is above it. 

( The President : —If you will look at the one above 
you will ace it is No. 103 C. 8.) 

4*. Therefore this communication means the tele¬ 
gram dated the 21st of May P 

A. That is so. 

V- In connection with this Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
forgot to ask you the reason why the people who 
were practising in surrounding districts were pre¬ 
vented from coming to Lyallpur for the case of a man 
there who was being tried under Martial Law P 

A. In Lyallpur 1 really do not know. That was an 
order issued by the local military authorities. 1 
heard of that case long after it had been decided. 

Q. But there was suoh an order P 

A. Oh yes, 1 have seen the record of the case. 

Q. Then in connection with this matter you know 
that Mr. Andrews was also proh’bited from entering 
the province? 

.4. Yes. 

V- And if I mistake not he was actually prohibited 
from entering the Punjab area on the 28rd of April? 

A. Oh no, 1 don’t think so; 1 don’t think that is 

so. 

That is my question, am 1 not right in suppos¬ 
ing that Mr. Andrews was prohibited on the 28rd of 
April for the first time? 

A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. My information is that he was prohibited on the 
23rd of April. I am asking this question because in 
your Council speech or elsewhere you gave as one of 
the reasons why ho was prohibited that ho was repre¬ 
senting certain papers which were objectionable, but 
my contention is that ho was prohibited on the 23rd 
April, that, is before any application was made on 
behalf of those papers P 

A. Tho position was, I think, that Mr. Andrews 
bad an interview with some official in the Government 
of India and he was under the impression that the 
Government of India were working in concert in that 
particular matter with tho Government of the Punjab. 
As a matter of fact we knew nothing about it, and I 
think he was then advised not to go, but whether it 
was on the 28rd of April or not I do not know. 

($. It was before that application of the various 
papers? . 

4. Here we knew nothing about his application. 

Q. He ".ctually came to Amritsar and he was 
arrested there and scut back? 

72 
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A . He was askod to got out of his carriage. 

{). And sent back ? 

A. Yes, he agreed to go back. 

Q. Even at places whore Martial Law was not 
declared there were some restrictions about third and 
intermediate class travelling and second class travel¬ 
ling during that period. 1 ' 

A. That is probably so, but except in so far as it 
affected the Martial Law areas, the restrictions were 
imposed by the railway authorities simply on account 
of the difficulties of traffic. 

Q. Take Gujniriwala, was not the restriction that 
no one was allowed to bo booked from outside stations 
to Gujranwula up to the month of September or 
August? 

A. I am very much surprised to hear that, but you 
had buttei ask the Traffic Manager, he will know all 
about that. But if so, it is perfectly clear that it 
could not have been imposed in connection with Mar¬ 
tial Law. 

(J>. Is it not a fact that the Government of the 
Punjab asked somebody connected with the Indian 
Mirror to go to the Punjab and to prepare a report 
about the Martial Law administration? 

A. Yes. 

(,>. And his expenses were paid by the Punjab 
Government ? 

A. Yoh, w<> tried to get reliable journals from other 
parts of India. 

(,). Ami the only men deputed to do this work was 
somebody connected with the Indian Mirror of 
Calcutta? 

A. He was the only man ultimately who turned up. 
(J. Don’t you think the idea was that he was a 
Government man? 

A. 1 do not really know. Ho was left absolutely 
t<> himself We sent him round with various -Inchon 
officers. 

(,L Why was the Punjab Government anxious to 
have the approval of the Editor or the Sub-Editor of 
a pupor which was being conducted in Calcutta? 
Why did they ask hitn to come here, pay his expenses 
and get his .services? 

*1 It win brought to the notice of the Punjab Govern- 
inont. The Government of India were always press¬ 
ing on us, after the first few wo ks, that not enough 
publicity work had been done in connection with the 
disturbances and it was in pursuance of that idea. 

C- You thought that was the best selection to 
m iko v 

.1. I cannot say it was the best selection. The 
Indian Mirror is not a paper which has any very 
large circulation as you know. We suggested n 
number of papers to other Local Governments but for 
various reasons they did not come. 

<J. Is there any truth in the suggestion that all 
these various measures wore adopted by the Punjab 
Government in order that the outside public might, 
not be able to know anything of what was being done 
ii, the Punjab by the Punjab Government? 

A. Absolutely none. 

Q. You have mentioned and also we havo got an 
extract hero of the fact that, Gandhi visited Abdul 
Pari ? 

A. Yih. 

(,). I do not think you ask this Commit,too to draw 
th“ inference that Gandhi had anything to do with 
the Silk Letter conspiracy? 

A. We have not been able to traco that; that is 
where the gap comes; the gap comes after Abdul 
Ban. 

(,>. What influence do you wish us to draw from 
the mere fact that on a certain date Mr. Gandhi 
went to Abdul llari and stayed with him for *24 
hours? 

A. Mainly that it was part of tho organization to 
bring in Pan-Islam, but whether that particular 
branch of Pan-Islam was in touch nt that particular 
time with tic Silk Letter people is a point I am not 
able to enlighten you about. 

Q. Apart from any other consideration, from what 
you know of Mr. Gandhi, is there any doubt in your 
mind as to whother or not be would be a party to any 
conspiracy to subvert the British Government? 

A. 1 really could not toll you. 

<^. Ho is an ouigmu to you? 


A. He is an enigma to mo. I have just had a note 
handed to rno which says the latest cry is “ Gandhi 
La hukrri aar Abdul Bari ha jittwa ,’’ “ Mr. Gandhi’s 
order and Abdul Bari s religious ruling.” 

(J. I do not deny the fact that Abdul Bari and 
Gandhi are acting in this matter jointly, but tho 
point is, having regard to what you know about Mr. 
Gandhi, whether you think he would countenance any 
conspiracy; but you say you are not ablo to give any 
opinion ? 

A. He is an enigma to me. What is your opinion? 
Q. I won’t enter into tho question about tho hartal 
arid so on; 1 want to know whether from tho whole 
life of Mr. Gandhi this one fact is not clear and very 
prominent that ho was never in favour of tho use of 
violence and force or the disobeying of orders; that 
i* disobeying orders in the sense that ho must sur¬ 
render himself at once? 

A. I should bo very disinclined to commit myself 
to that statement. 

{The Brrmdnit : —I do not think that would be con¬ 
sistent with Mr. Gandhi’s actions. For instance in 
Rhodesia there was a specific order of Government 
that he should not go beyond a certain point and he 
deliberately went beyond that point.) 

('I hr Ilon'hlr Bandit Jayat Nu rayon :—I mean ho 
will not disobey order to surrender at once.) 

{The. BrcHidnit ;—lie advocates no violence.) 

(The Hon'ble Bandit Jay a I Narayan : —Yes, no 
violence, and ho says you must obey when told to 
surrender.) 

M itnceH :—The mistake ho made w'as he did not 
distinguish in bin passive resistance movement 
between disobedience to an order of Government and 
disobedience to a prohibition. 

Q. It is not necessary for me to express my own 
opinion ; 1 am not defending him on that point at all. 
My point is this, you represent the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment. So far as the Punjab Government is con¬ 
cerned, is it or is it not, a fact that you were in 
possession of this fact that ho was absolutely opposed 
to violence in any form or shape whatsoever? 

A . An effort was made to show that, but I do not 
think we could say that we were in possession of 
information of that sort. 

( t ). So far as his career in India is concerned, you 
hoard what ho did at ChampnranP 
A. Ye< 

( (t . What lesson did you draw from that? Is it not 
true that he went before the Magistrate and said, 
Yes. 1 have done flint built, punish me ’? 

A. The whole thing was an attack on Government. 
As you know perfectly well tho abuses in the estates 
in a neighbouring district w f ero infinitely greater than 
the abuses in Ohnmnarnn, but he went for Cham¬ 
pa ran district and did not go for the other place. 
The inference is obvious. 

C- Mv jioint is 1 rom what he did at Ahmedajbad 
and Champa ran. 1 am talking of his doings pre¬ 
vious to this hartal --was not tho inference irre¬ 
sistible, according to his own sayings, that he was 
absolutely opposed to any sort of violence, and that 
h< has always been inculcating this principle, that 
you must speak tho truth and sui render yourself to 
authority ? 

A. He has boon inculcating that principle and a 
great deal more which is inconsistent with it. 

V- Whether it is difficult or not to follow what it 
is is a different matter, but tho question is whether 
or not he has been inculcating this? 

A. One really doubts whether the man is quite 
sane, judged by ordinary standpoints. 

Q. Who was your Legal Remembrancer? 

A. At the time of the disturbances, Mr. Ellis. 

Q. How many yoars has ho in the service? 

A. 22 . 

(J. He was a trained manP 
A. Yes. 

(J. Was lie a barrister? 

A. No, but he has been in the judicial service prac¬ 
tically the whole of his time. 

<i‘- And so far as you said the hartal was illegal, 
do you know that tno Government of India has issued 
a communication that the hartal was not illegal? 

A. I think it is quite likely that it did. 
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O. Although your Legal Adviser, according to the 
paper you put in, said it was illegal? 

F A. Yea, but the Government of India accepted his 

' ^ B u t from the communique which is available to 
the public it is clear it was not illegal? 

A. That is so; later they accepted his view. 

Q. And therefore whenever you say you relied upon 
your Legal Adviser you mean Mr. Ellis? 

A. Yes. He says a hartal is illegal in certain cir¬ 
cumstances. It may help matters if I road the cir¬ 
cular we issued to Commissioners and Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners :—In 
view of rumours reported from Lahore which pointed 
t,> the possibility of the recrudescence of the hartal 
movement the question of the applicability of Tart 
1L of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
XIV of 1908, has been reforred to the Government of 
India. The Government of India have replied that they 
are prepared to issue a notification under section 16 
of Act XIY r of 1908 declaring that any association 
formed with the object of establishing a general 
h'ttlnl in any specified place is an unlawful associa¬ 
tion. Such a notification could be issued either (a) 
when the existence of such an association is proved 
b\ the actual commencement of the hartal , or (6) 
when reliable informations is received of the existence 
of an association whose object it is to promote hartal .” 

(,». Is it not true that, according to the opinion of 
your Legal Adviser, every association of railway 
employees which manages strikes or which does other 
things for the Railway employees would be a con- 
si irucy under section 120 (b) of the Indian Penal 
Code? 

A. Have you got an opinion to that effect? 

(,). The opinion of your Legal Adviser. He says 
whenever two men want to do anything by illegal 
means or any illegal thing by legal means it is con¬ 
spiracy. 

(Mr. Herbert : —That is the definition in the Penal 
Code.) 

(J. Therefore if that is a sound opinion, would not. 
every association which mokes efforts for the manage¬ 
ment of strikes be an unlawful assembly? 

A. I am riot prepared to say that. I will not 
follow you into legal arguments. 

V- However, whenever you said in your statement 
yesterday that you followed legal advice, you wore 
referring to the advice given you by Mr. Ellis? 

A. Generally. Sometimes wo refer to the Govern- 
an nt Advocate as well. 

y. There is one thing more. Don’t think for a 
moment that T in any way countenance those things 
which have happened m the Punjab, but 1 want to 
put their opinion before you fairly. \ r ou will agree 
with me that during all this period from no public 
plutform was the passive resistance of any laws 

reached; it was always said that it would bo decided 

y a Committee at Bombay? 

A. You mean to specific law's? 

Q. Yes, specific laws to be disobeyed up to that 
time? 

A. There were some references to Mr. Gandhi about 
selling pamphlets, but that must have been later. 
It must have been after the 7th or it began on the 
7th 

Q. Therefore, so far as the documents that T have 
seen Njo, there has been no preaching that certain laws 
should be passively resisted up to that time? It was 
always said this matter would bo decided by this 
Committee at Bombay. 

A. Ycr, it was always said you rmi«t be prepared 
to resist law’s and the implication was that you must 
be prepared to resist laws oven for which the punish¬ 
ment was death. 

Q. The speeches that are before us, they are all 
filed in conspiracy cases? 

A. Yes; vou will find in them references to the 
necessity for facing jail and even death. 

Q. That may have been so. Your interpretation 
of “facing jail and death” is that we should have 
recourse to violenoeP 

A. That is the suggestion I think inherent in that. 


Q . Does it not mean that if you have recourse to 
passive resistance certainly you will have to go to 
jail, because you deliberately violate a law and there¬ 
fore you should be prepared for thnt ? 

A. 1 do not think so; 1 think the suggestion was 
that you must do something which will cause Govern¬ 
ment to send you to jail or to harm you. 

Q. Supposing there is a municipal tax imposed ami 
a man comes and asks .you to pay the tax and you 
refused to do so, similarly supposing it is said that 
nobod.v should publish anything against Press Act 
without itfc being sanctioned by the District Magis¬ 
trate but he does it . . . . ? 

A. That is not passive resistance—that is activo 
resistance. 

Q. Y 7 ou may call it passive or active, but it waB 
suggested that the resistance should never lead to 
violence according to them. It was never suggested 
that the things which wore suggested by Gandhi 
would lead to any violence that would be a case 
between individuals and officers of the law? 

A. I cannot follow that. 

Q. I think you will agree with mo. whether rightly 
or wrongly, that in order to safeguard these evil 
results we decided that this matter, us to which law’H 
should be obeyed or disolxjyed, was left to the deci¬ 
sion of a dozen members w'ho knew everything and 
who are not swayed by passion . ? 

( The J'rrmOent here intervened and the matter was 
dropped.) 

Q. You informed us so far as your Government 
was concerned that it was not against any fraterni¬ 
zation between Muhammadans nud Hindus. May l 
know whether at least some officers in charge of dis- 
tiiets looked with dismay upon this fraternization 
and that they expressed the opinion of “ divide ami 
rtilo?" 

A. 1 do not remember any such cases. Y’ou may 
ask the district officers. 

Q. That was not the policy underlying the policy 
of the Punjab Government—the idea of “ divide and 
ruin?” 

A. No. We have started communal representation 
in response to a demand. 

ty. Was not this fraternization taken as a danger 
signal and that it should be frustrated? 

A. No. 

If that in riof so, why did the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment communicate with tlio Governhient of India 
about the matter? It w’as said that the Muhuin- 
madun and Hindu unity was about to break. 

A. This unity was temporary—it was of forced 
growth. 

(J- With regard to the Arya Samaj—-there are two 
associations opposed to this, the Sanatan Dharm 
Sabha and there is one more—would you agreo with 
um> that so far as the Arya Sarriajists were concerned, 
their real object was to introduce religion and to gft 
rid of superstition and the caste differences that had 
sprung up? That they arc taking back those Hindus 
to the fold who have become C’bristians? 

A. I do not know very much about it, but I have 
seen cases. 

Q. I think flu* tendency of the education which 
you have given us—the result of which is now being 
resented—is to make us more liberal, and to make us 
less superstitious? 

A. Y T es; I hope so. 

Q. And thnt we will not adhere to the old tradi¬ 
tion of religion and old mythology? 

A. I hope so, but, the immediate result as regards the 
Aryas war to make people believe that every modern 
invention had been anticipated there thousand years 
ago. 

4N I think you will agree with me that whether a 
man ir an Arva Samnjist or not, he wifi have more 
sympathy with the Arya Rarnajists and their activi¬ 
ties than with the Sanatan Dharm Sabha? 

A. I remember years ago I was told a very simple 
way of recognising an Arva Samaji. T w’ns told that 
e' ery Hindu who can talk English is a member of 
the Arya Samaj which exactly bears out wdiat you 
say. 

4b Therefore from this lact that a number of thefto 
political leaders or a number of persons who according 
to you took part in this agitation and who were cou- 
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dieted were Ary* SamajisU; does not ibis lead to the 
result that the Arya Sanity as a body was * political 
body and that they had everything to do with this 
agitation ? 

A. That is an extremely difficult question. What 
1 tried, to explain is that the Arya religion is bent 
on creating a national spirit; consequently you can¬ 
not help expecting to find Ary as as leaders in the 
forefront ol a movement like this-—in the forefront 
which appeals to the national feeling. Whether the 
Arya organisation was actually used in another ques¬ 
tion, but we do find, as I pointed out in the note, 
that local organisations were used everywhere. The 
current was communicated to them from Gandhi 
through the press and they at once began to func¬ 
tion, and wo had found in the case of the Arya 
8b majists in certain districts* such for instance a* 
Gtijranwala, that in practically every place where 
disturbances had ooourred in the Gujranwala district 
the loaders were the office bearers of the Arya Sanmj. 
i will ask you to draw an inference from that. I do 
not say more. 

if. Do you know whether the majority of these 
leaders were subsequently convicted? 

A. Practically all were convicted—four-fifths of 
them. 

if. Was it not suggested to your Government to 
deal drastically with the whole body of the Arya 
fiamajists as a class? 

A. 1 think we had one or two suggestions, but this 
suggestion has been made to my knowledge more than 
once during the Laat twenty yearn. 

Q. 1 am talking of this period between 1910. 

#1. The suggestion was also made after this period. 

if, By several of your district officers? 

'A. No, I wonld not say by several. 

Q. More than four or five? 

A. I doubt it. 

(f. A suggestion was made that the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment were very anxious that Martial Law be 
declared in Delhi—*;auld that be ascribed to the fact 
that because they bad without sufficient grounds 
introduced Martini Law in the Punjab, therefor© 
thoy wanted the Government of India to be implicat¬ 
ed and make them declare Martial Law in the Delhi 
Province? 

A. The suggestion was made in the pre?s. 

Q . Lid you approve of those Martial Law orders 
that regulated the price of grain—by you, I mean 
your Government? 

A. They were discussed generally. We were cogni¬ 
sant of what was going on and wo could advise on 
certain matters. 

41. Wbat waft the need for this according to the 
Government of the Punjab? 

A. The difficulty was that supplies in som* cases 
were not coming in and in other oases 1 remember 
now one of the allegations was that during the hartal 
when the lanyar khanas were opened that the people 
who wore responsible for supplying them had to soil 
their things for nothing and us coon as the lanyar 
khanas were stopped they determined to recoup 
themselves by charging very much higher prices than 
the market vnluo and it was for the object of pre¬ 
senting profiteering that the prices were fixed. 

Q. Do you know that they were hardly more than 
four lanyar*. 

A. I do not know. 

Q. So far ns the lanyar khanas were concerned 
their only duty was to cook food and nothing elBc? 

A. Thor,' were those allegations that thero was a 
great deal of profiteering going on and that pricoe 
were fur too high. 

if, You have no evidence that allegations were 
made ? 

A. There js no doubt that prices were unnecessarily 

high. 

ff. In tho report it says “ in Lahore during the 
strike grain was sold cheap in order to popularize 
the hartal ... A* 

A. That refers to places outside lan(jar khanas. 

Q. Do you know that under Martial Law in Gujrat 
wheat had to be sold at the rate of 10 seers for the 
rupee and that Martial Law order is not published 
anywhere? 

A . No; but we made a careful search for this, 


Q. Do you think it is in any way reasonable to fix 
the price of wheat at the rate of 10 seers for the 
rupee when it was selling at not more than sis seers 

for the rupee P 

A. I forget what the price was fixed at Lahore. 

Q. One of the reasons yon gave yesterday for the 
sending of the aeroplanes to Amritsar And Gujranwala 
was that there were no troops there and that troops 
could not be sent immediately? 

A. Yes. 

(f. it appears from the papers that the troops 
arrived at Gujranwala that night. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And further on I find from these papers that 
the Deputy Commissioner ffifeere said that he would 
be quite satisfied with fifty British soldiers—there¬ 
fore I want to know what was the object of s e e d ing 
aeroplanes again on the 15th for the purpose of 
bombing ? 

(7he President: —I think compensation was paid 
for the damage done on the occasion when a bomb 
was dropped.) 

0. You said yesterday in answer to a question put 
by Sir C. H. Setalvad that having regard to the results 
at Amritsar you approved of it. Now what I want to 
know is, when was this approval to General Dyer’s 
action given? Was this approval given on the night of 
the 13th between II and 12 o’clock when this informa¬ 
tion was received by you? 

A. I am not quite sure when the approval was 
given. 

(f. See the diary of General Beynon. Anyhow 
under uny circumstances this wire was sent on the 
14th- this wire of approval. According to the state¬ 
ment supplied by General Beynon the time is given 
at 22 hours on the night of the 13th—that would be 
between 10 and 12. 

A. I think General Beynon must be wrong if he 
made that statement. We did not get the informa¬ 
tion till 11-30. 

(f. When Colonel Bayley telephoned the military 
people they had got no information—they had only 
got rumours there—and then it says action has been 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor? 

A. 1 do not think he agreed that night. It waa 
probably the following morning. 

Q. Was approval given on the 14th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the approval was given on the 14th, you were 
not awaro of the good results that would follow this 
firing at Jallianwala Bagh and therefore how is it 
that you say this approval was justified by the 
results? The results would be known say after a few 
days or a week—how could it be said that the approval 
was justified by the results? 

A. 1 think the results were probably anticipated. I 
have not got the actual message that we received. 
Wo hud certain information that it at any rate 
created no further rioting. It absolutely quietened 
the city. 

Q. Well if 300 persons are killod it is only natural 
that there w ill be no further trouble; at times when 
two or three are killed it has the same effect P 

A. That is not the view taken by General Dyer. 
Ho said the people of Amritsar did not show their 
resentment at the action. 

Q. You forget that the Curfew Older was in force at 
night and accordingly people were not able to go 
about. You informed us that the introduction of Mar¬ 
tial Law was discussed about the 11th April, therefore 
I take it that when on the 18th you applied to the 
Government of India it was baaed upon tho facts that 
were within your knowledge as to what bad happened 
from the 80th April- your application for Martial Ivaw 
was based only upon facts that had come within your 
knowledge on tho morning of the 13th? 

A. Of facts that had occurred and indications of 
wbat would occur in the future. 

Q. Well I do not understand how Mr. Kitchiu or 
Mr. Irving oould hand over charge? 

A. That is a legal point. I understand that every 
officer not only has power to do it but he is subjsOt 
the duty of doing it* 
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Q. When Mr. Kitchin wm leaving Lahore under the 
orders of the Lieutenant-Governor was he ordered to 
band over charge? 

A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. You my “ when Mr. Kitchin left .... we did 
not get news of the outbreak anywhere else.” 

A. I think 1 am right in saying that. 

Q. There is another point I wish to dear up. It 
appears to me from the papers that powers were given 
to Colonel O'Brien and other offiaers cm the 30th 
April. 

A. Thefe was great delay about this. You will find 
all that explained in the telegrams. He had certain 
powers before that, but as regards the powers to try 
us a summary court minor offences between the 30th 
March and date of proclamation there was delay. 

Q. He was told that the Indemnity Act will be 
passed and it will be quite all right? 

A. I do not remember exactly. But if a man acts 
in a commonsense way he will be perfectly ail right, 

Q. As a summary court-martial he had no powers 
to act by the time the powers were given by Govern- 
rnent? 

/!. I think he had powers to act under the general 
proclamation. 

Q. Bp to the 22nd April he was exercising similar 
powers without jurisdiction? 

A. I think you will find that he had powers pretty 
well all through. I do not know whether it has yet 
been brought out that there was considerable con¬ 
fusion at first to know which the correct source of 
authority was when we first got sanction of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to the proclamation of Martial Law. 
We had a meeting at Government House at which we 
went into the question and we came to the conclusion 
that, while Martial Law Was on the General Officer 
Commanding was the law. Then we got hold of some 
papers which I should like put in. I have obtained 
sanction from the Army Department to put them in. 
Instructions were issued by the Adjutant-General when 
Martial Law was proclaimed ami it was then pointed 
out that there were two kinds of Martial Low—statu¬ 
tory and noil-statutory--and the general idea given 
was that the civil power was supreme when statutory 
Martial Law was declared and that military power 
was supreme when non-statutory Martial Law was 
declared. On the 16th morning we had a conference 
at Government House and after reading this pamphlet 
we came to the concduaion then that civfl authority 
was still supreme. Then next day again after referring 
the point to the Government of India we had their 
ruling that we were mistaken and that the original 
idea that the military officer was supreme was correct 
mid hence there was some delay in issuing this pro¬ 
clamation. We do not know in whose name it wus 
issued. 

Q. Martial Law was also declared at Gujrat? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Against the protest of the Deputy Commissioner? 

A. Not against his protest. This is another reason 
which shows that we could not take districts as the 
only unit to be considered. We had to consider the 
whole province and decide on that whether Martial 
Law was to be declared. If we saw the risk of disturb¬ 
ance spreading to a district in which Martial Law 
had not been declared we felt justified in declaring 
Martial Law' there even though the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, who looked at it solely from the point of view 
of his own district, might not see the necessity for it 
aud I think that if you now ask him about it ho will 
toll you that he is now convinced that his protest was 
wrong. 

Q . After three or frur days he requested the Punjab 
Government to take away Martial LaW from his dis¬ 
trict? 

A. I am not quite certain about that. He did write 
once or twice afterwards. 

Q. Similarly when Martial Law was introduced at 
Lyaltpur? 

' 4. t am not absolutely certain that he requested us 
to remove Martial Law. It is one thing not to see the 
neeesaity for it and another thing that be does not 
want it. 


Q. I take it that at the time that Martial Law was 
declared at Gujrat the military were there three or 
four days previous? 

A. They must have been there, but I could not 
poeaibly tell you. 

Q. And also different mobile columns were visiting 
these places aud on the day this was declared, of the 
persons whom you wanted to arrest, some had already 
been arrested? 

A. That question may be put to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. 

Q. I take it that the necessity for establishing Mar. 
Gal Law at Lyallpur was because there was some cut¬ 
ting of wires? 

A. Martial Law at Lyallpur was strongly recom¬ 
mended. It was originally suggested by the military 
authorities. We then referred the question to the 
Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner and we 
asked the Deputy Commissioner to report his opinion 
to the Commissioner. They both very strongly aup. 
parted the military recommendation and we accepted 
that. Lyallpur was a district we were very anxious 
about. Lyallpur is one of those new districts which 
has connection with several of the most important dis¬ 
tricts in the province; supplies are drawn from Amrit¬ 
sar and Onjranwala and consequently it is partiuularly 
liable to be affected by a movement in the Central 
Punjab. 

Q. Were you not more concerned with the realizing 
of taxes and with the feeling that Martial Law should 
not be removed until the taxes are realized? 

A. Certainly not. That is one of the points we con- 
si derod for the continuance ./» Martial Law. Raja 
AurangzeL Khan was ft well-known revenue ofllocr in 
his day and it was be who came to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and represented that, a movement was on 
foot to refuse payment of laud revenues. 

Q. It was your Government who was responsible for 
the Defence of India Act ? 

A. I believe that is so. 

Q. The Punjab Government was responsible for the 
frame-work of the Bill? 

A. We strongly urged it. 

Q. Where was the need of issuing a notice under 
section 30 of the Police Act on the 2nd April? Were 
you consulted with togard to the prohibition of meet¬ 
ings and processions in Lahore? 

A. I really forget whether we were consulted. The 
Deputy Commissioner settled that. 

Q. Was there a garden party bald on the lOtb at 
9 p.m. in the Civil Lines? 

A. Yes, it was not attended by very many people. 

Q. About the number of casualties at Jallianwalu 
Bagh it was iu the first week of August that a hue 
and cry was raised in the papers. 

A. An incomplete list was sent in by the Sewu 
Samiti and they did not pretend that they had checked 
it very carefully. 

Q. In this matter w r as any opportunity given to mem¬ 
bers of Sewa Bamlti to verify this statement—the 
statement that was filed by them? 

A. I do not think I received a good deal of assist¬ 
ance. When we issued our instructions we told the 
Deputy Commissioner to be very oareful to bring the 
proclamation to the notice of people who were collect¬ 
ing figures and so far as we know they did not send 
in their lists until the end of October. 

Q. This Kunwar Dalip Singh, what was his status 
in the bar? 

A. He was a barrister. 

Q. Of how many years standing? 

A. About five. 

Q. Have you any idea as to what his practice waa? 

A. We undeistand that he was regarded as one of 
the junior criminal lawyers. 

Q. And was it his duty to defend the majority of the 
persons? 

A . He was the man whom we had ready to employ 
in every case. I do not know how many cases he 
appeared in. It was definitely proposed that he should 
be Government Counsel for "the defence. We undsr- 
took to provide for people who could not provide counsel 
themselves. 
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Q. Was any opportunity given for objecting to the 
compensation and damages that were levied from 
different villages and different places under the Police 
Act? Waa any opportunity of objecting given? Were 
any objections heard? Were any proclamations made? 

A. You arc aware that certain procedure was laid 
down and that procedure may have been complied 
with. So fur us the Government was concerned appli¬ 
cations for revision lay with tln> Commissioner. 

Q. When these sums were levied, were not objec¬ 
tions heard? 

.1. There were many objections heard. Ask the 
Deputy Commissioner about this. 

Q. So far us the 1 Tribune ” is concerned I under¬ 
stand it wn8 not in the grind hooks of the Government? 

.1. I tliink most people, in the Punjab will agree that 
tin “ Trilmne ” has been more responsible than any 
other single agency for the anti-British feeling, and it 
was on this account that we stopped our advertisements 
lor the paper. 

Q. finder whose orders was Manohar Lai arrested? 

A. I suppose Government orders were taken. 

Q. What was the evidence against him? 

A. We were running in the editoi of the “ Tribune 
and Manohar Dal was one of the trustees of the paper 
and he was believed to have taken a great deal of 
interest in the editing of the “ Tribune.” It was 
understood that he actually went down to the nlhco 
to look through leaders and so on. We were consider¬ 
ing the question of whether he could be run in as 
trustee of the " Tribune ” or whether the responsibility 
was solely that of the editor. I think there was some 
other idea that he was mixed up in the conspiracy. 
He had been present at some of meetings. 

4 ). And he was kept in confinement for six weeks 
and let off without, a trial? 

A. About four to six weeks. 

Q. And he was never made to understand what ho 
was charged with? 

A. That I could not tell you. 

Q. Do you know anything about how the people 
were treated in the Amritsar fort ? 

A. I have only got reports. 

Q. Youi information is based on reports? 

A. Yes. 

4 ). Is there any such report? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to have a copy? 

A. You mav liuve a copy. 

Q. It, was alleged on behalf of Government that two 
persons were deputed to Itarnnagar for the main pur¬ 
pose of making an enquiry? 

A. I do not think that was stated. What whs said 
was that we had made some enquiries. We asked the 
Deputy Commission >r to report through the Commis¬ 
sioner. We had issued special instructions. 

Q. Practically you made the enquiry from the very 
person who had tried the case? 

4 ). If the hue and cry whs raised in the press did the 
Bocal Government make any enquiries as to the truth 
of the allegations? 

.1. We enquired from the Deputy Commissioner aud 
the Commissioner. 

4 >. prom whom did you make enquiries? 

.1. Mr. Mitchell and’Mr. Kit him 

4 >. Did they go to Itarnnagar? 

A. 1 do not' know whether they actually want. 

(J. Was any notice given to the inhabitants of Ilam- 
nngnr who had been raising that. 

•I. 1 should tell you that we issued certain con¬ 
fidential instructions about this. We recognised of 
course that in a time like this there was u risk of il 
ot Gain amount of injustice being done and wo sent 
n circular to the Deputy Commissioners that, if it 
amio to their notice that there was any conviction 
where it- was genuinely and widely believed to be 
wrong, these circumstances, should he brought to the 
notice of Government, and that we should take the 
necessary actum, and it was in reference to that that 
wo .asked the Deputy Commissioners to report- aboot 
thest cases which had attracted a good (leal of atten¬ 
tion. 


Q. Was there any subsequent enquiry made? 

A. I do not know. 

(j. And were the public informed of the results of 
the inquiry? 

A . We said the Punjab Government were making 
enquiries. 

4 >. I take it then that the enquiries were confined 
to reports from the Commissioner and Deputy Com¬ 
missioner? 

A. Yes; that is so. 

Q. Do you know one Muhammad Husain, nephew 
of the Hon’ble Khwaja Yusuf Shah who was a witness 
in the Amritsar case? 

A. Yes. 

4h Was he dismissed from Government service? 

A. He was the man who had been dismissed for im¬ 
pertinence to a superior officer. 

Q. I understand that after giving this evidence he 
was appointed Assistant Traffic Superintendent on your 
recommendation ? 

A. I am not quite certain what the final orders were. 
We <1 id recommend him. 

Q. Is there not a special board who appoint candi¬ 
dates for these posts? 

A. He w'hh really reinstated in his old position. 

Q. Do you know one Sardul Singh? 

. 1 . By name. 

Q. Was he arrested after Martial Law was taki u 
away on a warrant issued by you? 

A. He absconded and hid in a Native State and he 
was ultimately arrested and then we decided to drop 
the case. 

4 >. Was not information given to you by his uncle 
or some relation of his oven during the time that he 
was absconding? 

A. Yes, we could not make out where he was for a 
long time and ultimately we discovered hi* was with 
that man who lives on the. border of a Native State. 

Q. When he surrendered himself I understand bail 
whs demanded under the orders of the Government of 
India? 

A. The C. I. D. themselves released him without 
instructions. 

4 >. You did not accept his hail for a long time? 

A. We were going to release him, hut he could not 
furnish hail. I think wo received a report from the 
local C. 1. D. that they were going to let him out on 
bail. 

4 ). Why was he kept for one month in jail from the 
date of his surrender? 

A. 1 don’t really know how long he was in jail. I 
had something to do with the case. 

4 >. The insinuation is that you had everything to do 
with the ease? 

A. I personally? 

Q. Yes. Were pm informed as to why he was kept 
in jail for three weeks? 

A. We did not have enough evidence to send him 
up for trial and it was decided that if he would give 
an undertaking that he would not take part in Ger¬ 
manism or in public politics he would he released. 

Q. The last suggestion is that you wanted to nego¬ 
tiate with another. In the Nabha State there was one 
Din Mahomed who was known to you and who had 
been convicted there and you made attempts to get 
him exchanged for this man? 

A. There is some, truth in what you say. We felt 
wo had n good ease against this man and there was a 
man in Nabha- a British subject- whom we were very 
anxious about and to whom we wero under a certain 
obligation and it was suggested that an exchange should 
bo made between the two. The extradition of this 
man was to he made from Nabha. 

Q. It was alloged that this man was your favourite 
and that is why you kept him for ho many days to 
carry on these negotiations? 

A\ No. This Mahomed Din was a servant of Nabha 
und he said that the Maharaja whs very much against- 
him and that he wished to come to Lahore. He came 
to see me and asked what- was to he done T tolrl him 
to go hack and send in his resignation in the proper 
way. He went back and disregarded my advice. He 
staved on there and so on this be was ultimately proso- 
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cuted and convicted. We felt that we were under a 
certain obligation as he had gone back on our advice. 
If he bad taken our advice he would never have got 
into trouble. 

Q. Do you know Hargovind, a barrister of Gujrat— 
was he prosecuted for giving false evidence in the 
Gujrat case? 

A. I do not think so. We came to the conclusion 
that the prosecution witnesses were speaking the truth. 

Q. Were you ever informed that those witnesses who 
came forward to give evidence were either dismissed 
or prosecuted or harrassed? Did this fact ever come to 
your notice? 

A. No. 

By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan — 

Q. You mentioned something about a silk-letter plot, 
could you tell me briefly what this was? 

A. You will find the whole thing in the ltowlatt 
Report, Chapter 14, " In August 1910 tho silk-ietter 
case was discovered.etc.” 

Q . Why was it called the silk-letter plot? 

A. Because the plot was ultimately discovered by 
tho surrender of certain letters written on silk. 

Q. Am 1 right in think*ng that the only manifesta¬ 
tion of the activities of the Satyagraha movement, so 
far as the Punjab or the area in which Martial Law 
was declared is concerned, was the promotion of the 
hartal ? 

A. No; I do not think that is quite true. 

Q. So far as the hartal was concerned, you have told 
us that the Government of India in a letter to tho 
Punjab Government said that the association to pro¬ 
mote hartal was illegal? 

A. Yes; I have read that out. 

Q. Did you make the objoct of the association illegal 
or ... . 

A. A single man who shuts his shop doeB not com¬ 
mit an olTence. (The witness here road out the letter 
from the Government of India. 

1. In reply to your letter No. 1912-S. W. of 29th 

June, I am desired to say that the Govern¬ 
ment of India agree with His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor that the hartal , which 
is the commonest manifestation of tho pas- 
si ve resistance movement, does in certain 
localities constitute a danger to the public 
peace. The Government of India are. defi¬ 
nitely of opinion that, the sooner it is made 
(dear that passive resistance will not bo 
tolerated, the bettor, and they believe that 
any step taken to make this clear would he 
welcomed by all law-abiding sections of tho 
community. 

2. They are accordingly prepared to issue a noti¬ 

fication under section 10 of Act XIV of 
1908 declaring that any association formed 
with the object of establishing a general 
hartal in any specified place is an unlawful 
association. Such a notification would bo 
issued either— 

(<j) when the existence of such an asso¬ 
ciation is proved by the actual com¬ 
mencement of hartal , or 
( h ) when reliable information is received 
of tho existence of an association 
whose object it is to promote 
hartal .) 

Q. Would you call a hartal passive resistance? 

A. No; but it was preached as passive resistance. 

Q. I take it that those who took part in those asso¬ 
ciations were regarded as conspirators? 

A. Yes; they would be so regarded though we never 
actually put it into force. We did not take action 
under that. The Act of 1908 was never put in force. 
Wc did take the view that that ruling depends on cer¬ 
tain circumstances—a combination for furthering a 
hartal would he an unlawful association. 

Q. And those people who took part in those asso¬ 
ciations would he considered as conspirators? 

A. Yes. We were non-plussed at the time as to how 
to deal with the hartal. We could have actually put 


that into force but you could not constitute them as 
conspirators until a notification was made. We simply 
decided that a particular law was applicable to parti- 
cular circumstances. 

Q . It- could not be applied without, a notification? 

A. We did not issue the notification. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have power to declare unlawful associa¬ 
tions and in order to do that a notification 1ms to be 
issued. The Government of India were prepared to 
issue a notification if we asked for it. 

41. Were such people run in for conspiracy? 

A. 1 think some of them were run in under that. 

Q. This was considered conspiracy. 

A. That was a question which was gone into by the 
tribunals and is now before the Privy Council. 

Q. 1 want to know whether the idea which prompted 
Mr. Irving to write thut letter and make a request for 
military was merely based upon the fact that those 
people on tho 0th asked the people hi hold a hartal ? 

A. The letter speaks for itself. 1 could not tell you. 
I do not know what was the idea in Mr. Irving’s mind. 
1 could not say without reading tin* letter very care¬ 
fully through. 1 do not really know whether my 
opinion on a matter of that sort is worth having. You 
have the letter before you. I do not wish to put any 
gloss on it. 1 um perfectly certain what it convoyed 
to my mind six months ago. 

Q. What is the Pan-Islam movement? 

A. The Pan-Islam movement is simply a movement 
for the unification of the Muhammadan Staten under 
the Sultan. 

Q. Was that the idea? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Under the Sultan of Turkey? 

A. That was tho ultimate idea. The same as the 
Pan-Islarnic movement for the glorification of Islam. 

Q. Which Muhammadan States would bo put under 
the Sultan of Turkey? 

A. One of the ideals of Pan-Islam would he tho 
redemption of Egypt uo doubt. 

(>. Of course that has nothing to do with Muham¬ 
madan States under the Sultan of Turkey? 

A. It. was originally Turkish property. 

Q. What about Ind'a? 

A. There are undoubtedly a certain number of 
Muhammadans in India, like Muhammad Ali, who 
would not like us to live in India. There is a move¬ 
ment in India, the existence of which wc know of, 
for the overthrow of British rule in India. Reference 
Chapter 14 of the ltowlatt Report. 

Q. Have you any evidence qr to the existence of any 
such movement? 

A. We have got evidence of it. We know what the 
main centres were in connection with the silk-letter 
movement. It is a Punjab Government case. It was 
discovered at Multan. 

Q. Is there any organization in India? 

A. Yes. As a matter of fact the silk-letter move¬ 
ment was being carried on in places beyond the 
frontier. 

Q. With regard to people, rebelling in the Punjab, 
would not tho war have afforded an opportunity for 
them to do so? 

A. The opportunity came with the Rowlatt Act. 

Q. IIow? 

A Because it gave thorn incitement, which they had 
not had before. They were excited after the close of 
the war and they said that the Rowlatt Act was given 
to them as a reward for the war. 

Q. And that caused them to rebel? 

A. You are given a history of that. 

Q. Nobody intended to rebel before? 

A. No; I would not say nobody intended to rebel. 

Q. On a large scale? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. It was resolved to rebel after the passing of this 
Act? 

A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. The ltowlatt Act was the cause of it. Oppor¬ 
tunity would imply that they were waiting for scene 
prop- r moment? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. lL>w is it that tho.se classes who were praised for 
tin ir h.>> f*.Ity in the Punjab were in this movement ? 

A. I do not remember having said it. 

Q. Nuvi with regard to that tetntuk about the Indian 
people being “ doubl.j-facey ”? 

A. I fpeattvl the description that wa-. given to me 
1»v a distinguished Indian gentleman. 

Q. You nay thut had been told you by a dGtiugiished 
Indian g< ntlcrnan? 

A. It wa- som-tunn ago. 

Q. That m the sole basis of your statement? 

A. ft is an. extremely clever diagnosis. 

Q I i |hat \.hji- experience also? 

A. That is inv experience. I think fie diagnosed il 
verv v.ll. 

Q. It cirieido-i with your own view ol the caw? 

A. Yea. it did. 

4k I want, 1 > know whether they practice duplicity? 

A. Duplicity is too strong ft word. T think the best 
tiiinslatiou ol what lie. nieard. was insincerity. 

Q. It is in n sense duplicily? 

A Duplicity is a term of rather deeper dve. 

Q, fu what, life did insincerity proclaim itself? 

A . In public life. 

Q. fn the.ir relations with officials they were not 

/I. That i.-> tin- trouble. 

4k That is to say thuy did not tell them wh.it they 
felt, about tilings? 

A. It. is n a .Mily with officials. A gr>**it, many of 
f|i.-j ,1 do ne,I say what they mean. Moral courage if 
whit i.-, wanting in Indian public life. 

4k Were men put. m jail tor speaking out their 
minds at, meetings? 

A, No Mart,,al Law order ev.M made that an offence. 

4> Plum speaking lifts not been liked by tin* officials 
generally ? 

. 1 . N<>. 1 don't, think that any man who speaks his 
mind honestly 

4b What do you mean speaks his mind? 

A. If you talk to two people about their public 
actions and auk them ‘ Why did you do this?’ they 
wall toll you because they do nut dare to do anything 
fdso. 

Q. Hut for various political reasons at times they 
are u<it, sincere and politicians everywhere are practi¬ 
cally the same. This is not confined to India alone? 

A. For historical tenuous I think it is more marked 
in India. Perhaps d comes to us who come from a 
different, country and from a different atmosphere as n 
shock. 

Q. Does it not. strike you that, also in England poli¬ 
ticians do not act up to their conviction.,? 

A. It in really a question of degree. 

Q As regni ds the J all ianwidu Pagli affair. I want.to 

,i littL clear shout it -do I mid. istnnd that it you 
were placed in the same position a- General Dyer ym 
would have acted m the same tashion? 

A. Probably not—I should net luve find Ui“ pluck 


4>. We will presume you had the pluck? 

,1. Possibly I should uot have gone on firing as long 
as. General Dyer. 

Q. In relation to some sort of proclamation which 
was read out by Pandit Jagafc Narayan and which Mr. 
Irving issued, it was stated that the crowd actually 
opposed General Dyer—that they turned round upon 
him to oppose him? 

A. My explanation of that is, I understand that 
General Dyer thought that the crowd might oppose 
him. 

Q. That the crowd was going to rush him? 

.1. Tiny moved. Whatever it was he thought they 
weie going to rush him. 

Q. There cannot b<- any explanation of what Mr. 
Irving has said in a statement? 

A. That was the explanation that suggested itself to 
me. 

Q. There it is .stated that the crowd actually faced 
him? 

A. Tlmt is so. 

4>. There is nothing at all in General Dyer’s evidence 
that the crowd turned in his direction —they turned 
away from him? 

A. I saw Dyer on April TOth—lie then told me that 
tin* crowd were going to attack him. I presume he 
passed on tlmt information to Mr. Irving and there¬ 
fore I suggesefrd that this was the explanation which, 
the Pandit read out. 

liy Str ('. H. Setalrad — 

Q. The Government of India’s position in the nogin¬ 
ning with regard to the trial of offences was that they 
were of the view that it should be restricted to offences 
uudci tin* Bengal Hcgulation? 

A. You will find it there. I forgot the details. 

Q. With regard to the leadens who had made 
speeches before the ftth and before the 10th, you want- 
cd some method by which they could be brought in 
and the Government of India were for a considerable 
time unwilling? 

A. You will sec that they felt it was a technical 
difficulty. It was not a difficulty they felt on the 
merits. 

Uy Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan — 

Q. With regard to Commissions in the anny--don’t 
you think it is an Indian grievance? 

A. There is something in that point of view*. 

Q. Don’t you think that Indians should have com¬ 
missions in the army in their own country? 

A. I believe in grievances put forward by people 
who tecl them. 

Q. Tlie fighting classes in India feel that it i.s a 
grievance. 

A. J think if is a grievance which has been fostered 
from outside. 

4k Apart from tlmt, don’t you think that it is a 
legitimate thing tor Indians t.u have commission^ m the 
army ? 

A. I quite agree with you. 
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Appendices to the Evidence of the Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Thompson. 


1. 

i , q n , of demi-official letter So. lld-S. TV., datrd Lahore, the 11th May loi' 1 , fiom the 11 on’Id. c Mr. i' 
Thompson, Chief Secretary to Government, Funjab, to Lieutcnnnt-Coloinl E. D. Monty. C.I.L., lJ.S.O , 
Administrator of Martial Lau\ Lahore Cantonment . 

In view of the strong opinion held hv General Deynon, His Honour desires me to suggest that it would 
tune if the Presidents ut the Commissions were informed Unit the General Ollicei Commanding is not prepm-.l 
tn allow Legal Practitioners from outside to enter me Martial Law area tor the purpose of appearing before fh*■ 
Commissions. Otherwise it will be necessary to reicr to you lor orders eiwh case in which any accused per-, u 
wishes to engage a down-country pleader. 


11 . 

Erf met from letter No. C.-316, dated Amritsar, 5th September Ft Ft, fiom the Deputy Commission i r, Ami.tair. 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fun jab. 

(c) (3) and (d) There are three cells in the Fort, the smallest about 20'xl2'. In ru» cell were there evei 
more than 12 persons. It is possible that prisoners were not always immediately unhnudeuffed on being put, 
into the cells, but it was practically only a question ot a few hours. The cells were used from the first, tin* 
racket court being the overflow lock-up. The Officer Commanding Fort was most careful about overcrowding. 
Prisoners were allowed to get their own bedding from outside, and were generally treated with consideration, 
luu it is possible that in the first rush *orne may have been put, to mure inconvenience than is usual in prison 
litr. This was accidental and inevitable, and not deliberate. On 20th April, Deputy Cormnissionoi and 
J visited prisoners in the Fort and they had no complaints to make, except that it was hot in the racket court. 


III. , 

Copy of a, tetter, dated Vtth December l'G'J, from G. A. Cock*, Esq., Deputy hispcctor-Gc ■ ,al of Police, Crimuic.i 
lniu'atigation Department, Punjab, to the Secretary . Disorders Inquiry Committee, Lahore. 

When Chief Secretary was examined by the Committee he said that Government gave orders for a proclama¬ 
tion inviting the public to give any information they had in regard 1o the number ’of deaths in the Jallianwala 
Hagh at the end of July, and I think he said that this whs the first enquiry made. Looking through some papeis 
preparatory to handing over charge on the l()t.h, Mr. Thompson found that Government had on the 25 th June 
;>sited the Deputy Commissioner to make enquiries quietly and report results. The figures he gave in his u ply 
on July 5th were based on the Health Officer’s reports. 

Ci.pjf of a note, dated the Gth December 1U10, recorded by F. 11. liurtnu, Esq., l.C.S ., Deputy Commissionsr. 
Amritsar, showing the. results of his up-to-date enquiries w regard to >1 allianirah liagh Casualties. 


(1) Casualties in city .... .292 

(2) Casualties in villages of district .... ..... fi.'I 

(3) Casualties in other districts ........... 22 


Totai. 379 


Kote 7.— All the casualties under I'd) have not been verified. There was n total ot 32 given in the Sera. 
Sch.it i List, of which only 10 have been verified and of these 3 or roughly 30 per cent, were found to he incomet. 
I have therefore deducted 10 from the total of 32, leaving 22. 

Sote ?.— There were 44 unidentified corpses disposed of in the city by the Sewa party. All these corpses 
an obviously corpses of villagers coining under heads (2) and (3). In checking lists of villagers Tahsildars were 
directed to rpport how the body was disposed of and in 37 cases it is not known in Ihe villages how the corpses 
were disposed of or ivy whom, whilst in 3 eases it is definitely reported that the corpses were disposed of by 
S. wrt party. In verified cases cf other districts method of disposal of corpse is not reported 
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At Bombay, Thursday, 15th January, 1920. 


1* R 

The Hon’hie 

The Hon’hie Mr. Justice Pankin. 

The Hon’hie Mr. W. F. Rice, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 
Major-General Sir Gkorok Barrow, k.c.b., 
k.c.m.o. 

Mr H. Williams* 


e s e n t : 

LORD HUNTER. 

The Hon’hie Pandit JaOat NaraYam 
The Hon’bio Mr. Thomas Smith. 

Sir C. H. Setalva n, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan. 
)N, i.p., Secretary. 


Sir MICHAEL FRANCIS O’DWYER, Q.C.I.E., K.C.8.L (in camera). 


Sir Michael O' Dwyer. —There is one thing 1 may say 
at the start. As I have stated, my recollection of these 
events may he a little hazy ; some events impressed 
themselves on my mind and some did not. 1 have 
tried to jot down points in mv journal, hut there are a 
good many matters of detail, and I have had a good deal 
of other work since, and 1 may not he quite «m fail with 
ail the details. 

President;- My own opinion is that it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to trouble you about dotaiia. 

By the President — 

Q. You were Lioutonant-Govornor of the Punjab 
during the period of those disturbances ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in that cajmcity you wore responsible for the 
civil administration ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Mow long had you been Lieutenant-Governor 
before ? 

A. Six years; 1 was nt the end of my fi’h year; I 
had two weeks to run when this disturbance broke out. 
1 was to retire at the end of April and owing to the dis¬ 
turbances 1 was asked to stay on to the end of May. 

Q. Previous to that had you spent, a groat part of your 
o/licial career in the Punjab ? 

A. The lirst. twelve years 1 spent in the Punjab and 
then I went to the Frontier Province in Political employ 
and Native States as Resident at Hyderabad and Agent, 
in Central India. I was away from the Punjab for 
twelve years and then I wont hack as Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor. 

Q. We have already Imd the views of the Punjab 
Government expressed to us by Mr. Thompson at some 
length and I think you have had an opportunity of 
reading over Mr. Thompson's evidence ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As far as it goes, do I take it t hat you agree in what 
he says ? 

A. I think T agree generally- 1 do not know that I 
agree with each particular point, hut, generally. 1 think 
his account of the actions of the Punjab Government is 
correot. Why I put in a separate memorandum was 
that a good many of the points wore not known to him 
and wore known to me. Mr. Thompson came hack 
about the beginning of March as far as I remember; 
he had been on the Franchise (Joinmil tee and he w as not 
quite conversant with all that had been taking place 
during the previous hix months during which this agita¬ 
tion had been taking place and it was in order to till up 
that gap that I prepared this memorandum covering 
points which were known only to mo personally. 

As regards the points that you u'ish specially to 
bring to our notice, your view is that the disturbances 
which actually broke out were maturing for some time 
previously ? 

A. Yos, undoubtedly 


Q. Would you explain to us briefly on what you based 
that opinion ? 

A. Well, I have stated it brioflv here, that for tho 
previous six months and particularly from the time it 
was decided that the Congress should meet at Amritsar 
—the Congress met at, Delhi in 1918 ; it was decided to 
meet at Amritsar the following "year—an active propa¬ 
ganda was started in the Punjab and particularly so at. 
Amritsar, and from that time all the extreme politicians 
in Amritsar and Lahore had set. themselves to stir up the 
agitation and generally galvanise what they would call 
public life into activity. That was of course the legiti¬ 
mate side of it. At the same time, there was what, I 
might call the sinister side of their activity which finally 
degenerated into revolutionary activity and, as regards 
that, my view is that there were revolutionary forces 
always at work to a greater or less extent in the Punjab. 
That had been shown in the 1907 disturbances ; it had 
been shown again in the .Delhi conspiracy, the bombing 
of the Viceroy and the bombs w hich were used at Lahore 
in 1913 just before I took over charge. It had also been 
shown in the Ghadr conspiracy which began in America 
and the Far East in 1912 and w'ent on-more or less till 
19It) in India, and which continued after that date out¬ 
side India. Though we had squashed it in India, it, still 
persisted on the Pacific coast of America. Wo also had 
another revolutionary agency at work in the Silk Lettei 
conspiracy which was also organised outside Tndia and 
came to a head in 1910. For a time, some of these w r ere 
killed locally, some wore only scotched, such as the Sill 
Letter conspiracy, and these all revived again in the 
favourable atmosphere winch was created in 1918, partly 
owing to the hard economic conditions, partly owing tc 
the legitimate jiolitical agitation and partly owing tc: 
the general unsettled atmosphere which existed not 
only over ludia hut elsewhere, at the end of the war. 
That is to say, we had various revolutionary forces at 
work, working in their own way and gradually tending 
to assimilate. The Turkish question gave a very strong 
impetus to subterranean pan-lslamie agitation and thai 
gradually tended to join forces with the other revo 
lufionarv organizations such as anything that was lefi 
of the Ghadr movement or of the Delhi Conspiracy ii 
w'hich certain Hindu elements had taken the chief part 
As I have said here, these anti -Government movement! 
had boen in existence and had been gradually drawing 
closer and closer together and the Rowlutt Act finally' 
] think, cemented that combination. It is very sigtii 
fieant. I think, looking hack now. that you find thai 
alliance betw een the extremist Hindus and the extremis 
Muhammadans cemented in March last. Mr. Gandhi 
when the Roulatt Bill was under discussion, visited tin 
extremist politicians of the United Provinces, Hindu anc 
Muhammadan (1 think Mr. Thompson mentioned this 
both at Allahabad and Lucknow, and he got into toucl: 
with tShaukat Ali personally who ip known to have beei 
iu touch with the revolutionary Muhammadan move 
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ment. He also got into touch with Abdul Bari, who is 
known to be a most dangerous pan-Islamist in Lucknow, 
and the result of this was that the Ali brothers subscribed 
to the Satyagraha movement and thereby threw* the whole 
foroe of extremist Muhammadan agitation into that 
camp. That happened in March last. That was, I might 
say, the climax of the movement that had been going on 
for the previous year to bring together and focus all the 
various seditious influences which were at work in the 
country. They were all brought together, to my mind, 
very cleverly, under the wgis of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi 
probably thought he was leading the movement but I 
think the loaders of the movement were making use 
of Mr. Gandhi and his undoubted influence among the 
masses of this country. He himself said, I think, before 
this Committee in Alimodnbad that there was an extre¬ 
mist section of politicians who wanted to accomplish 
their ends bj' violence and his object was to win them 
over. He thought he had succeeded in winning them 
into more constitutional methods. As I read the case— 
of course 1 am not in possession of as full information as 
the Committee—it looks to me as if the extremists had 
oaptured Mr. Gandhi and used him and his influence for 
their purpose. Anyhow, Mr. Gandhi w'as drawn into 
the movements, and theso various movements—some 
constitutional, some seditious, some revolutionary— 
were associated for the time being witli the Passive 
Resistance movement against the Rowlatt Act and tho 
hartal followed. All the various organizations of these 
difTeronet bodies, some legitimate, some illegitimate, 
such as branches of the Congress, of the Home Rule 
League, of the Muslim League, Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan Panchavats in certain parts of the Punjab and 
other bodies probably more revolutionary which had not 
ventured to come out into the open, all these lent their 
organization for the time being to tho furthering of the 
Passive Resistance movement. It, was a point on which 
all forces could combine end by combining they hoped 
to bring Government to its knees, to show that they 
could dominate the situation and if they succeeded in 
defeating the Government on that particular measure, 
they felt that Government, could never resist them 
thereafter. 

Q. Of course, all these movements you have indicat'd 
predisposed people to riot or violence on a particular 
occasion, but you do suggest, that either of them or any 
of them wore actively instrumental in bringing about 
the particular riots at the time ? 

A. I think so undoubtedly. 

Q. You see so far that, the police have no indication 
of any connection between the riots that occurred and 
any previous revolutionary conspiracy or any conspiracy 
that had been hatched prior to the occurrence of these 
riots ? 

A. Of course you have never got to the bottom of theso 
movements. I left India after the movement had been 
crushed and had not any time to enquire into the origin 
of it. But, for instance, I considered the movement 
in Amrit sar where Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal headed it, 
was a movement which was bound to bring on revolution 
and rebellions. 

4>. That is one thing. Sir Michael. Such a movement 
as they might be at the head of might, lead to something 
in the nature of violence. It is another thing to say 
that was tho object and intention as evinced by tho 
speeches they delivered or by their actions ? 

A. I think I have tho indication here, not a very full 
one, in the speeches w hich Dr. Kitchlew made. I think 
they are given more fully in the Punjab Memorandum. 
They were openly an encouragement to sedition. On 
the 20th of August, at a Home Rule meeting, Dr. Kitchlew 
said ; “ Indians had not invited tie British to India 
and did not w ant them there and when Home Rule came, 
they would allow only such Englishmen to land as were 
aoceptable to them." Those were practically the same 
words that had been used when the Ghadr movement 
was in its full force. 

Q. That, as an expression of opinion, with reference 
to the future development of the country, is one thing. 


and as expressive of a revolutionary movement which 
has for its object the immediate overthrow by violence 
of the Government, is another thing. Why do you 
jump to the conclusion that there was a revolutionary 
movement for overthrow ing the Government by violence? 

A. That was on the 20th of August. On tlu> 30th of 
August, at a Muhammadan meeting held at Amritsar 
at which Dr. Kitehlow made a violent pro-Turkish speech, 
one Maulvi declared that the time had come for a .h had. 
Ho was cheeked by the presiding Maulvi who said that 
the time w r ns not yet. That shows a revolution w r i)s 
contemplated. It was only a question of time and 
expediency, as to when it was to break out. 

Q. That is an indication of a religious sentiment, an 
indication of a possibility, but it is not indicative of a 
particular revolution. 

A. Not any particular revolution but indicative of a 
desire that when ths time came, when they saw a suitable 
opportunity to get rid of this Government which they 

consider'd oppressive.It showed that the desire to get 

rid of that Government w r as being encouraged. 

4b Does that not just come to this ? You draw an 
inference from an expression of opinion by these poli¬ 
ticians and others that they were unfavourably disposed 
to this Government, as constitut'd ? 

A. Yes. I draw that inference not only from their 
proceedings but also from the part they took w hen the 
disturbances did break out. A great number of these 
people had been connected with one or another of these 
organizations, such ns the Muslim League or tho Home 
Rule organization and certain of them took action to 
carry their previous statement. . nd desires into effect. 

Q. But granted that there might be people revolution¬ 
ary in sentiment, what is there to indicate that they were 
instrumental in brineing about these occurrences as j»art, 
of the revolutionary movement, that is to say, an attempt 
to overthrow tho Government by force ? 

A. 1 do not follow that. 

Q. What 1 moan is this : It may perfectly well be that 
throughout tho Punjab there were a number of people 
with revolutionary ideas. It is another thing to say 
that these occurrences are occurrences lor w hich t hey are 
individually responsible, because this particular move¬ 
ment was brought about by them and you traced it to 
their action as effect is traced to cause. 

A. I am afraid I cannot quite catch the point. Of 
course they can only be held responsible it) so far as they 
can be found to have participated in revolutionary 
crime by a Court of Justice. 

4>. Of course we have nothing to do with the Courts of 
Justice that, tried these different individuals. We cer¬ 
tainly as a c ommittee cannot, presume to proeei d on tho 
assumption that they were rightly convict'd any more 
than on the assumption that they were wrongly convict'd. 
But I rather want to know' your opinion independent ly 
of what may have occurred in the special tribunal that, 
was set up. 

A. My opinion was this, that connected with each of 
these movements there, were certain number <>1 people 
who w'ere prepared to rdopt revolutionary meth«dH to 
accomplish their ends. 1 do not say each organization 
or all the members of each organization Ip d that desire 
or intention, but 1 considered that with some or nil of 
those organizations there were people connect'd whose 
objects were revolutionary. 

Q. Some of these organizations that you have men¬ 
tioned are influential and powerful organizations ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the intention was to overthrow' Government by 
force, do you not think it probable that they would have 
made some preparations by wry of securing anriH ol¬ 
der, dly weapons if they in;ended to make an uUcmpt 
upon Government by force ? 

A. Of course these people do not always reason fur 
ahead. I think their first objeot w*as undoubtedly to 
paralyze Government. I think the object of the great 
majority of the people connected with tin's movenunt 
was Jo paralyze Government by following the met beds 
of so-called Passive Resistance, that is to say, to refuse 
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supplies. to boycott Europeans and their servants, to 
paralyze communications by railway and tele graph strikes, 
to immobilise troops, to create strikes of Government 
servants and perhaps to refuse jaiyinent of taxes. That 
was one of the things ; I think a great many hoped 
to accomplish their end by one or another of these means 
which they associated with Passive; Resistance. 

Q. That might or might not amount to a revolutionary 
movement, ? 

A. But, I think, there were; a certain number, what 
Colonel Irving in his evidence called the inner circle, 
who were, 1 think, prepared to go even further, and as 
wa* shown by what happened, were prepared to attack 
Government officers, Government property, and even 
to seek aid from the King’s enemies. 

(J. The two things may be quite different. To paralyze 
Government by civil disobedience may bo one thing: 
but it is quite a different thing from the overthrow of 
Government by violent means? 

A. That is what I tried to make out. 1 think a great 
number contemplated only the first, set, of actions, para¬ 
lysis of Government, but I think there was u smaller 
nd more dangerous section, the residue of the revolu¬ 
tionary movements with which we had to deal in the 
Puujah. that contemplated going further, and did go 
further. 

Q, You seem to point to this : That there were people 
organizing this movement and really intending to take 
the lives of the Europeans, as the lives of Europeans 
were taken at, Amritsar, Kasur, and also to destroy 
Government property ? 

A. No. I would not say organizing a movement, but- 
assoeiuted with the movement. I do not think the 
organizers of the movement contemplated murder and 
open rebellion ; hut l think there were certain sections 
who took advantage of the movement to further their 
own objects. 

(J. If these sections are in sympathy with the civil 
disobedience movement which is going to paralyze 
Government iti may he that their sympathy with this 
movement and their actions in connection with it may 
impose certain moral responsibilities upon them. But 
it does not, so far as I can see, impose a legal respon¬ 
sibility nor does it connect, them or their actions with 
the subsequent notions. If I follow your note aright, 
you seem to indicate an antecedent connection between 
the actions of individuals and these subsequent occur¬ 
rences V 

A. Yen. What I say is that many of these individuals 
who promoted this agitation knew the ]>oople they had 
to deal with, knew the history of previous agitations of 
tins kind in the Punjab and know or should have known 
that oven though they might have wished to limit the 
agitation to a particular scope which would not involve 
revolution and murder, the people to whom they looked 
and encouraged to carry on this agitat ion would not have 
stopped at that limit and would have gone further and 
pone as far us revolution and murder. That is how I 
put if quite apart from the point of view of legal respon¬ 
sibilities. That is how it strikes me ur a practical wav 
of illustrating the views of these people. 

Q. At anv rate, from the point of view of Government 
and the administration, you oortsider that these move¬ 
ments were of such a dangerous character that you 
thought it advisable to take measures curtailing the free¬ 
dom of the press to a certain extent and also curtailing 
the freedom of action of certain individual leaders ? 

A. Yes ; not only owing to this, but also owing to the 
general situation during the war as I have tried to bring 
out. India looked to the Punjab to supply the greatest 
numlier of fighting men and it did supply about half the 
number, over 350,000 ; and any movement, especially ono 
which would he regarded as hostile to Government, would 
interfere with that purpbse. That was one reason as 
well .is what I regarded ag the innate danger of these 
organizations. That danger was quadrupled in a time 
of war mid public danger. ' As ft matter of fact, I may 
■-mv that just before the disturbances on the first of April, 
th re were onl> two newspapers excluded from the 


Punjab and five persons were excluded from the Punjab. 
We had gradually reduced the number, and owing to 
the armistice and the prospect of peace, we had done 
away with nearly all these restrictions. 

Q. May I take it that it was in consequence of what 
you considered was the danger arising from such agitation 
of which Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal were the ex¬ 
ponents that, you passed an order prohibiting them 
from speaking in public ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then was it on the same ground that you passed 
the order that they should be removed from Amritsar 
to a town a considerable distance of! ? 

A. Yes, after receiving a letter from the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Amritsar which showed that the situation 
In Amritsar was extremely critical and that t hey were 
the main elements in creating a dangerous situation 
there. 

Q. They were both, as 1 understand, Saiyagrahis, and 
they signed the Satyagraha pledge ? 

A. Yes. I understand only these two and Mr. Duni 
ffiand signed the pledge in tiie Punjab. 

. "t?. From an administrative point of view, you eon- 
! sidered the great danger of the spread of sue!) a doctrine 

* as the Satyagraha ? 

A. Absolute anarchy.—If I may say so, Mr. Gandhi s 
doctrine, to my mind, is almost exactly on a parallel 

* with Tolstoy’s doctrine. Tolstoy’s doctrine led in tin 
long run to Bolshevism, and Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine, 
if taken up in the same way will lead to the same results 
as in Russia. Tolstoy’s doctrine was making headway 
when I was in Russia and 1 discussed it with many 
Russian Intelligentsia who were rushing at it at. the time 
as a means to curb tho powers of the autocracy I said 
to them : You do not know what forces you are un¬ 
chaining. Tolstoy’s doctrine ended in the intelligentsia 
disappearing and the masses remaining masters ot the 
situation. If Gandhi’s doctrine is taken on here, the 
Intelligentsia will disappear and Government will dis¬ 
appear with it. 

Q. Not all the Bolshevists are followers of Tolstoy. 
Some of the I>est intellects are in it. 

A. Of course this doctrine of Mr. Gandhi's may appeal 
to very highly educated and spiritually minded people 
but the question is not how it appeals to the professor, 
but how it appeals to the man in the street. 

Q. This is perfectly true ; and of course if would 
appeal to you as an administrator that obedience not to 
Government laws but to laws specified by a committee 
is the substitution of committee for constituted Govern¬ 
ment and therefore as an extremely dangerous move- 
,\\ment ? 

V- Y ^ 

Q It. was, as 1 understand, as a precautionary measure, 

. that you ordered the deportation of these two gentle 
men i 

A. Yes. It has been said that the deportation fanned 
the flame in Amritsar. Of course it did create excite¬ 
ment; but at the same time, as Mr. Thompson pointed 
out, on a similar occasion in 11107, tho deportation of two 
similar agitators, Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, had an 
instantaneous effect in quietening the situation ; and 
here also, three days lator, when we deported the three 
Lahore leaders, Mr. Duni Chand, Lala Harkishan Lul 
and Ram Bhaj Dutt, it had the instantaneous effect of 
quietening the situation. The deportation was carried 
through without any difficulty. It did a great deal 
towards ending tho state of rebellion in Lahore. 

- Q. I don’t wish to question you at all upon the actual 
occurrences ftt different places, l*ecauso naturally you 
would be very familiar with the details from personal 
knowledge, but in connection with Amritsar, the matter 
that has come prominently before the committee is the 
question of shooting at the Jaliianwala Bagh. It is said 
you sent a telegram in connection with this matter. 
What have von to say about it ? 

A. Has not the committee received copies of this 
printed memorandum ? Do you want nzc to say anything 
more than what I have said here ? 
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Q. Yes. 

A. I put everything down in the memorandum. 
On the morning of the 14th April about 3 o’clock I got 
an account from the Deputy Commissioner, not first 
hand, brought in by two British, officers, of what had 
happened at Amritsar who came by motor because 
communications with Amritsar were then cut and it was 
impossible to telegraph. It is printed, and I think it is 
among the enclosures. The account was to the effect 
that General Dyer with the Deputy Commissioner had 
gone through the city in the morning of 13th and pro¬ 
clamations had been issued and announced throughout 
the city that all meetings would be dispersed by force, 
that he heard that a gathering that afternoon was con¬ 
templated but that ho thought, in view of the prohibi¬ 
tion of public meetings publicly announced in all tho¬ 
roughfares in Amritsar, that such meetings would not 
take place, that with the General’s permission he had 
gone to the Fort where there were a number of Europeans, 
who had been collected for safety since the murder of 
Europeans on the 10th, and that the General had learnt 
that meetings had been held in defiance of his proclama¬ 
tion. Thereupon the General proceeded to the spot 
with a small force—(I don’t think he mentioned how it 
was composed)—had found a large meeting of some 
0,000 and had fired without warning, he had gone on 
tiring, he said, for Horae time 5 or 10 minutes, and had 
dispersed the crowd inflicting 200 death casualties. That 
is roughly what I heard from tho Deputy Commissioner. 

I asked the two officers who had brought in the informa¬ 
tion if they could supplement it in any way, and they 
were rather excited. And the first thing that I asked 
thorn was what troops had been used, whether British 
or Indian. I was told that British troops had been used 
because the Indian troops had refused to fire. That 
caused me a good deal of anxiety. 1 also asked them if 
any civil officer had been with the troops. They gnve 
me to understand that there had been no civil officer. 
The conclusion I was led to then, both from the written 
report, as well as from the oral information, was that 
only British troops had been used because the Indian 
troops had refused to fire and that there was no civil 
officer present. Well, the next morning I telephoned 
to the General of tho Division to ask what information 
he had. Then later in the day,—my recollection as to 
the exact hour is not very clear—I got into telephonic 
communication with tho General, and I gathered that 
the General had that morning received direct informa¬ 
tion, I do not know whet her it was by telegram, by tele¬ 
phone or by wireless (we wore all very much pressed at 
the time because disturbances were taking place at 
several other places besides Amritsar) from General 
Dyer—to the effect that General Dyer and the District 
Magistrate had gone round, I think he said both on the 
12th and on the 13th, and had issued proclamations 
prohibiting any meeting in the city, that on hearing that 
in spite of his proclamation such a meeting had taken 
place in the Jallianwala Bagh where these assemblies 
used to gather, he went back with a small force entirely 
composed of Indians (I think I asked specially about 
the composition) aooompanied by two British officers, that 
he had found an enormous mob of 5,000 or 6,000 people 
assembled there, that he had opened fire and had dis¬ 
persed the mob and that about 200 casualties had 
occurred. That is roughly the substance. 

Q. Did you understand that the 200 casualties included 
both the wounded and the dead ? 

A. I understood dead casualties. I informed the 
Government, of India that 200 dead casualties had 
occurred. General Bey non as far as I remember said 
that General Dyer was in a very difficult position, that 
he was in a rebellious city with only a very small foroe 
where -tho people had already committed rebellion and 
murder and that they were spreading acts of rebellion. 
General Beynon said that he had fully approved of 
General Dyer’s action. He asked me if I approved of 
it. My view was that, General Dyer was in charge of 
the military situation and it was not for me to criticise 
his action or to approve or disapprove of it. But General 


Beynon added that the situation in Amritsar had been 
completely restored. He said that General Dyer would 
like to know if I also approved of his action. 1 was 
very nifich relieved to know that the situation in Amrit¬ 
sar, which was the oentre of rebellion, had licon com¬ 
pletely restored ami to hear that General Dyer had used 
only Indian troops, and had with him two British Police 
officers. Whether they were consulted or not 1 don't 
know, but on the whole I saw no reason to withhold 
my approval of his action. It was not for me to judge 
of tho military requirements. What. I felt was that 
General Dyer was in a very difficult position and that ha 
was faced wit h a very difficult situation, he had to deal 
with the very centre of the reliellious movement, with a 
very small foroe, and that his action, as 1 considered it, 
would go a great way to quell that movement and crush 
it at the very centre.* 

Q . Would you inform me, can a mass meeting of pooplo 
not actually engaged in obstruction except in very excep- 
tional cases be dispersed by opening fire without first 
warning them that, they should disperse so that if some 
men hat] not known about the prohibition of the meet¬ 
ings they might leave the place without being exposed 
to the liability of being shot down ? 

A. That I think as a general proposition is quite 
unexceptionable. 1 quite admit it, but as regards the 
position at Amritsar one has to remember this, that 
rebellion had been rife in Amritsar for three days. The 
oity was in possession of the rebels. From the 10th to 
the 13th no single European could venture to enter 
into the city without being torn to pieces. The people 
were shouting “it may be the Government Raj outside, 
but it is our hukumat inside.” 

Q. At the same time. 

A. May I continue just for a moment ? Emissaries 
had been sent out on that very day and also on the pre¬ 
vious day from Amritsar to make an attack on the 
Treasury at Tarn Taran and to cause disturbance in the 
surrounding villages. All communications from Amrit¬ 
sar had been torn up, both railways and ..telegraph, in 
Amritsar and its immediate vicinity, and a ,trajn had 
been derailed and looted dose by that morning.. There¬ 
fore the population of Amritsar and the people who had 
gathered in the Jallianwala Bagh wore fully cognisant 
of what the situation was. They were aware of the fact, 
that there was a rebellion on foot, that Government 
was taking steps with such force aw they had at their 
disposal to crush that rebellion, and that in pursuance 
of those stops the first thing the Government had to do 
was to prevent any large gathering of people, so that 
everybody in Amritsar, I will not say everybody, but the 
great mass of the people knew or must have known that 
day that when they went to the Jallianwala Bagh they 
were going there in defiance of the proclamation that was 
issued and at the risk of their life. 

Q. Have you any doubt that very many of tho people 
who had assembled there had no knowledge about tho 
prohibition ? 

A. I would say, a very small number. Another point 
in this connection which has not been brought out, I 
think, is that a state of rebellion, riot and loot had beer* 
prevalent in Amritsar between tho 10th and the 13th, 
and property to the extent of about, 30 lakhs had already 
been looted. Villagers from the surrounding country 
gathered into Amritsar on the 12th and the 13th to take 
a hand in the loot. Some of these people may not have 
known about the prohibition order but anyhow they 
came with tho knowledge that there was rebellion and m 
the hope of loot. 

Q. We hare also hoard that people had come from 
the neighbourhood to attend tho Bavmkhi fair T 

A. Yes, the Baisakhi fair was on, but I think in those 
days every one knew hi the Punjab what the situation 


• L may sr.y that the conversation with Orooral Beynon wa« cvrri-J 
on over the telephone fts far ae I remember through my Private See.* 
iary, xnd at a time when accounts of further rising'* at Uujranw&iu an i 
etoewher ■ were coming in from many Bide*. Hence no wrl(t«n record 
wm m*de and my account is from memory. [SI jr/.nzl uo‘e on proof 
by v trtti J 
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wan at Amritsar, and it was not a plaee then for honest 
men with honest intentions to visit. 

Q. This occurred on the 13tb, but the two incidents of 
violence? by the crowd had occurred on the 10th. There 
has been no information placed before us that serious 
destruction of property had been committed by the mob 
either on the 11th or on the 12th, although it may be 
perfectly true that the mob was in possession of the city ? 

A. Of course, they had already destroyed everything 
that belonged to Government. On the 11th and the 
12th they were very active in Bonding emissaries up and 
down the railway lines. They had derailed that morning 
the mail train outside Amritsar. As far as they wore 
in a position to do mischief they were doing it, and from 
10th to 19th 1 do not think there was any change in the 
attitude of the rebellious mob at all. 

Q. So far as Genera) Dyer’s object was concerned, 
that was to enforce an order against assembling in such 
large numbers and holding a gathering, and you have 
indicated the grounds on which you think he may have 
been justified in Hhooting without first asking the people 
to disperse. What do you say as to continuing the 
shooting for 10 minutes and that when people had 
started to disperse and when they were in the process of 
dispersing ? 

A. Sitting hero in this chair it may be possible to 
criticise the action of General Dyer, but i do not. venture 
to do it ; I mean different circumstances compel different 
people to take different courses. I might or might not 
have done the same thing in his place, and 1 do not think 
it would be fair for any one of us to condemn his action 
without, putting ourselves in his place. It was only 
the mart on the spot who was in close touch with all the 
local circumstances, which it is impossible to bring 
out in paper, which it is impossible to put down in a report, 
who could judge of the necessity. 

Q. That is practically to say that no one who was not 
present on the spot can criticise the person who has 
acted in the way he did t 

A. (’ritioise him as you like, but it ia very difficult 
for me to pass a judgment. 

Q. I am not asking you to pass a judgment. I want 
to know the evidence that was present in your mind 
at the time when you expressed approval in consequence 
of the communication from General Bey non '( 

A. I arn quite prepared to give you my reasons. 
Amritsar was in a state of open rebellion, nay not only 
Amritsar but the surrounding country was being infected 
by Amritsar. The civil authorities had informed General 
Dyer that, it was impossible for them to restore and 
maintain order. They had asked General Dyer or his 
predecessor to endeavour to establish Civil Government 
by military measures. General Dyer was therefore 
responsible to the? Civil Government for re-establishing 
order. In re-establishing that order the first duty of 
General Dyer was t o see that the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment which they had violated was obeyed. Therefore 
having proclaimed that order that, if any meetings wero 
held they would be dispersed by force, and as the people 
in defiance of that order had held gatherings, he was, 
in my. opinion, not. only entitled, but bound to disperse 
it. 1 may say as head of tin* Government of the Punjab 
at the time that if General Dyer had not dispersed that 
crowd by force, wo should have had an infinitely more 
serious state of rebellion. 

Q. That is just an assumption, but you have not shown 
that- there was pro-exisling conspiracy that materialised 
on tho 10th. What justification is there for you to say 
that in consequence of General Dyer’s action things did 
not happen which would otherwise have happened. 
You nseribn to General Dyer the pacification in tho 
Punjab, 1 moan the subsequent quiet m the Punjab ? 

A. No, I do not. What I say is that the situation at 
Amritsar would have become very acute. 

Q. Nothing particularly acute occurred on tho 11th 
or the 12th ? 

A. But in Amritsar they were simply waiting to sec 
whether Government was guing to obtain mastery of the 
situation or uot. 


Q. You had shown it by display of military force, its 
capacity to put down any riots or rebellion whichever 
you choose to call it. Might not that have accomplished 
the Hume object without necessarily having recourse 
to shooting which ended in casualties approximating 
to 2,000 ? 

A. 1 do not know what, the total casualties were, but 
it was necessary in dispersing that gathering to use force. 
The amount of force is not a matter on which I could 
offer an opinion. 

Q. You say it was necessary to disperse it by force. 
That is upon the assumption that the gathering would 
not have dispersed if force was not used V 

A. Anyhow one who knows what the condition of the 
Amritsar mob was at that time will realise that once 
having tasted loot and blood, nothing but force would 
have had any effect to disperse it. That is my opinion, 
and 1 think I am a fairly good judge of the Punjab 
character and willing to think the best of it. There is 
one other point which 1 might bring forwurd. On the 
10th of April at Amritsar if force had been used by tho 
police in the Kotwali for dispersing the crowd, when the 
trouble began, rebellion and murder might have been 
stopped and in all those cases at Amritsar, Gujranwala 
and Wa/.irahad where the police or the military refused 
to fire or fired in the air, events showed that such action 
encouraged the spread of rebellion. 

Q. If 1 may say so, there is a difference between the 
two cases, if the police had fired on the mob from the 
Kotwali who were burning the Town Hall or who were 
proceeding to burn the National Bank, they would have 
fired at one of the mob who was actually engaged in the 
act of burning. But in tho case of the Jallianwala 
Bagh there was firing upon an enormous assembly of 
people who had assembled according to common law 
with perfect right and who had only assembled contrary 
to t he special proclamation issued by the military autho¬ 
rities. Now do you consider there is any similarity 
between the two cases ? 

A. Yes, 1 do, because I consider once the situation 
became so acute that the special proclamation was justi¬ 
fied, every man who gathered there in defiance of the 
proclamation was liable to be fired at. 

Q. Surely, you will recognise that a man assembling 
contrary to military law of which he may not have beard 
cannot be fired at ? 

A. 1 am assuming that he had heard of it. 

G- And a man who is engaged in the work of destruc¬ 
tion, contrary to those orders, should alone be fired at 
and not any one and every one around him ? 

A. But when you shoot a person in a big mob who may 
be engaged in tlie work of burning a bank, there is every 
elmnee of his being missed and the others being hit who 
are not actually doing a criminal act. 1 do not think 
you can always single out. a man who is carrying out the 
work of destruction. 

Q. Did you express at the time your approval to 
what is known as the crawling order ? 

A. No. The order was passed in Amritsar. I strongly 
disapproved of it. Directly 1 saw it 1 at once telephoned 
to the General of the Division asking to have it withdrawn. 
1 considered it ail improper order. 1 may say that 1 
had written to His Excellency the Viceroy who had also 
made enquiries saying that 1 had already got the order 
cancelled. 1 heard the Commander-in-Clucf also had 
drawn the General’s attention to it and asked to have it 
cancelled. In fact I was impressing on the military 
authorities throughout the necessity of avoiding any¬ 
thing which would create a bad impression and I con¬ 
tinued to impress on them, as 1 explained to the Govern¬ 
ment of India at the time, the necessity of doing nothing 
which was not absolutely required by military necessity 
and which would leave an unpleasant feeling behind. 
With that object in view, on various occasions I sug¬ 
gested, 1 could only suggest, the relaxation of various 
Martial Law orders. Indeed at one time the military 
authorities Avail ted to impose n, very heavy tine on the 
city of Amritsar based on insufficient information of the 
damage done. I heard about it, and I at once got the 
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General Officer Commanding to intervene and prevented 
the fine being imposed until the matter was fully inves¬ 
tigated. There were several occasions of that kind when 
1 was able to use my influence either in the matter of 
the relaxation of the Martial Law orders or in preventing 
certain orders being issued. 

Q. In connection with the proclamations of Martial 
Law, I understand you considered the situation was so 
serious that you applied to the Government for their 
sanction to your proclaiming Martial Law '( 

A. Yes. 1 thought that they should he made cog¬ 
nisant of the situation even though the local Government 
has power to establish Martial Law on its own motion, 
because the matter was of such supreme importance 
that 1 thought the approval of the Government of India 
should be obtained and consequently the Regulation 
was brought into force by the Government of India. 

Q. 1 take it that in considering the question of pro- 
churning Martial Law, you had to look at it from the 
standpoint of the province as a whole ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And it was looking at it from that standpoint and 
in view of the series of occurrences that had taken place 
at different places that you gave an opinion that the 
restoration of law and order could not satisfactorily take 
place under the civil authority and you thought it neces¬ 
sary for that purpose, to resort to Martial Law ? 

A. 1 was most reluctant, as 1 think any Local Govern¬ 
ment would be, to admit that the situation had passed 
out of civil control, hut 1 felt in view of the situation, 
in the interests of the province and the public, 1 must 
do all that was possible to restore order by military 
iorce. 

Q. And we know that Martial Law was continued fora 
considerable time in different areas ? 

A. Five districts. Sir. 

You were counting Amritsar ? 

A. Amritsar and Lahore, Gujrat, Gujranwala and 
Lyallpur. 

Q. As regards the continuance of Martial Law for the 
length of time it. was continued, 1 believe you rather 
wanted to bring it to an end earlier than it was brought 
to an cud ? 

A. Wo discussed the thing with the military autho¬ 
rities. It was primarily 1 should have said largely— 
a. matter for them. But the question did not really 
arise till the end of April, because till the end of April 
and even into May although we wore riot, getting such 
organized disturbances, we were getting very significant 
a ud dangerous manifest ations especially among the troops, 
such as burning of barracks, military offices and stores 
at Uinballa. in Jullundur, in Lahore and at Multan. 
It is a very significant thing that the sepoys should try 
to burn buildings. It was one of the first symptoms 
,,f the 1857 mutiny in some of those same stations. 

Another cause of uneasiness at that time was that the 
pan Islamic movement was creating a good deal of 
anxiety and alarm. For instance, it was notified that 
there was to be a big Muhammadan meeting at Bombay 
on the 25th and that jehwi might be declared, and I think 
it would have been criminal to take any serious risks in 
such a situation. 

Another matter was this. Even after the 20th April 
when the situation had begun to materially improve, 
wc still had to make a great number of arrests and make 
arrangements to prevent- escape. A large number of 
people concerned in the rebellion were arrested only 
between the 25th April and the 10th of May. 

Q. 1 understand too that the existence of Martial Law 
enables the military to control the situation in an area 
with much smaller force than you considered necessary 
to employ ? 

4. I may say, my Lord, that after tho mobilisation 
took place and when the Afghan War was on, we were 
left in the civil area in Lahore with only eight British 
troops, all the rest were Indians or Gurkhas. Well, 

1 should certainly without Martial Law never have 
agreed to cut down the force low as eight British 
troops. I should have insisted on having at least half 


a battalion. It was the knowledge of Martial Law and 
the influence that Martial Law had on the people that 
enabled me to agree to the withdrawal of the troops 
that they took away from Lahore for the front. 

Q. I also understand from military consideration 
that the existence of Martial Law operates as a material 
protection against the destruction of railways ? 

A. That is one of the most valuable results. 

Q. Of course, the railways in the Punjab are valuable 
communications with the frontier, we are told / 

A. Yes. 1 think the Afghan disturbances began after 
the 4th May. We heard of them confidentially on the 
3rd May, so we could not demobilise the forces. It is 
something like this. You are face to face with ft dftooit. 
He lias a sword and lie is coming straight to you with it. 
You are sitting at this table. You have got a revolver 
and he knows that as long as you have got the revolver 
pointed at. lum he won’t be able to approach you ; hut- 
still you know that lie is there with his sword and it would 
he very foolish to put away your revolver in the belief 
that he won't approach you till he has been got out of 
the place. That is what 1 felt as regurds Martial Law, 
We thought it advisable to keep it on during May in 
view particularly of the military situation and the railway 
situation. But at the same time we told the Government 
of India about the 14th of May that we were advising 
the military authorities gradually to relax the various 
orders such as the Curfew orders and things of that 
kind ; that was done and though they did not act as 
promptly as 1 had hoped, that was a matter mainly for 
them. But they always took not ; ce of my suggestions 
and t he suggestions of my officers ami sooner or later, 
sometimes sooner, sometimes later, took action on 
them. 

Q. Generally in connection with the administration 
of Martial Law, were you from time to time consulted 
about the measures that- were adopted ? 

A. Yes often but not always in the ease of Lahore. 
Outside Lahore the local civil officers may have been 
consulted but it. was of course impossible to refer to Gov¬ 
ernment. In Lahore too, the military authorities had 
full discretion in the matter, but very often they con¬ 
sulted us as the civil authorities. For instance, they 
took a very important step in closing the Badshuhi 
Mosque at- Lahore without reference to us. It- was very 
desirable from a military point of view’. Large seditious 
gatherings were being held in that mosque on the 11th, 
J2th and 13th. I was naturally anxious when 1 heard 
that this step had been taken, because it was likely to 
excite Muhammadan feeling, but fortunately on looking 
up the history of the Badshahi Mosque we discovered 
that as it had been built by Aurangzob as a sort- of retri¬ 
bution for having murdered his brother, it had always 
been looked upon with some suspicion in Moghul times. 
Then the Sikhs took possession of it and converted it- 
into an arsenal and stables. We took it over from the 
Sikhs and after 10 years in 1H50 we restored it to the 
Muhammadan community as a mosque. It- was res¬ 
tored with the distinct understanding- or rather dis¬ 
tinct stipulation—that the building was a part, of the 
Fort and that access to it should he allowed at flic discre¬ 
tion of the Officer Commanding the Fort. The closure 
of it, though necessary on military grounds, was natu¬ 
rally a measure which created a certain amount of dis¬ 
satisfaction among the fanatical class of Muhammadans. 
1 took the earliest opportunity of suggesting to the 
Military authorities its restoration, and they accepted 
my suggestion and restored it to the Muhammadan 
community oil the condition that it was not again to he 
used for political agitation. That is an example of the 
way in which tho two worked. 

Q. The action taken was that in respect of the Muham¬ 
madans. The mosque was used as a place of joint 
meeting for Muhammadans and Hindus who w r ere causing 
agitation ? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. Now, in connection with the other orders that were 
passed such a” the flogging order, had you anything 
to do with that ? 
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A. When I discovered that flogging w&h being carried 
out comparatively freely, I spoke to the military autho¬ 
rities!. The first Bogging had taken place on the 10th 
and I think I spoke to the military authorities on the 
19th about it. 1 was informed that only 12 floggings 
had taken place publicly up to the 17th and that no flog¬ 
gings had taken place wince that date. I may way that 
the Viceroy had also written to me on this subject, and 
l wan able to write to him in roply on the 21st of April 
to the efleet that 1 told the military authorities that it 
was very undesirable to have public floggings, but I muv 
say this, that 1 do not think there was really any harm 
iri having on the brut day hud a few public floggings to 
make the people realise that the luw was re-established 
arid the people who had infringed the law must accept 
some chastisement. It was, however, not necessary 
after the first day or two nor was it inflicted in Lahore. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to whether flogging 
was not directly resorted to in connection with what, have 
been described as minor offences against the Military 
Regulations issued under Martial Law ? 

A. I think it waa used sometimes for violations of the 
(Inrfew Law. Floggings were also resorted to in the caao 
of people who had torn dow r n Martial Luw notices and 
substituted seditious notices. L do not think it was 
unjustifiable in that case. 

• (j. Had you any reason to consider why frequent 

sentences of flogging bad been announced and whether 
they up [reared excessive ? 

A. Well, 1 have not noticed the figures really. I do 
not think more than 100 sentences of flogging altogether 
were passed out of 1,400 people convicted. 

(J I moroly want your personal opinion as to whether 
you did not think that the sentences of flogging were 
excessive ? 

A. I certainly thought so at first and I asked Colonel 
•'Johnson who showed me the figures. Twelve floggings 
had been curried out ho far and 1 I of these wore oj the 
menial elass ami 1 think one was a truculent shop keeper, 
i do not know what lie bad done. That was, I think, the 
total up to the I9t.li when I railed his attention to it, and 
oiler that, I hml no reason to think that the sentem-os 
of flogging were in any way exeessive. I think one of 
the Magistrates stated to this Committee that line of t-lie 
culprits asked that the .son I once of fine should la- eon- 
verted into one ol flogging. 1 think the Magistrate's 
name was Mr. Cowie, and it is a yell-known lact that 
this is not an uncommon thing. 

( k C Of course the administration of Martial Law by 
Military Otlicers is a matter of delicacy and difficulty 
lor young junior officers to perform ? 

A. Well, that is one of the reasons why. as I have 
pointed out here when 1 applied for and obtained sane, 
(ion to establish Martial Law in certain districts, 1 
worked out n scheme (I tluuk Mr. Thompson also ex¬ 
plained this) by which the control of the Civil Government 
should he maintained and the Military .should act a., llu* 
agents of the Civil Government who would oxeicise 
general control. That took place during the Mutiny, 
and we made proposals to the Government of India to 
that effect, but f think on the Kith or J7th April the 
Government of India replied that there could be no 
hall measures. Martial Lavv meant that in that parti 
rulur area of civil jurisdiction, the civil power was 
entirely to cease and the Military Authority took it h 
place. So it became a quesCnn of mil tury responsibility 
and military control. But 1 also indirectly exercised 
a certain amount of supervision over it and 1 think 
you will find on reference in the orders appointing otlicers 
it was laid down that, no officer of rank less than a Major 
or an Officer ('ommantling a Unit or an officer nominated 
by the Civil Government was given powers ns the 
matter was, l think, discussed with the Military Author 
iLion ami they were always most willing to hear our 
advice and suggestions on these matters ; we pointed 
out that it was very undesirable that these powers 
should be exercised by junior officers and it was 
decided’that only officers of rank not. lower than Major 
or an Offi ’c*r Commanding :• Unit or civil officers uomt 


nated by the Civil Government should be invested with 

these powers. ✓ 

Q. MarCal Law iB sometimes described os a negation of 
law. Even now. so describing it, do you think it is 
advisable, were unfortunately Martial Law to be adopted 
over a considerable area, that there should be some more 
definite regulations given to officers who have to adminis¬ 
ter it, as to their powers ? 

A. I think it is most desirable. We were very much 
in the dark. We found all these conflicting things 
about Statutory Martial Law, Military Martial Law, 
non-statutory Martial Law, and endeavoured to work 
out a system of Civil Control but the Government of 
Tndia decided that the Military should have complete 
control and then all we could do was to advise and 
suggest. 1 think it. very desirable that the matter should 
he put on a very clear footing for the benefit of all con¬ 
cerned, including the Military officers who have to exer¬ 
cise discretion. 

Q. It does confer a great deal of discretion on the 
Administrator of Martial Law as some of the sentences 
may be very serious punishments. 1 suppose you would 
agree that so far as the infliction of fancy punishments 
were concerned, this went a long way to create racial 
difference ? 

A. About that crawling order of General Dyer’s 1 
spoke to him when I met him after it had been cancelled 
au<l told him that it was an irregular and improper order, 
and asked him what led him to issue it. As far as F 
remember he reforred to his position at the time, that he 
hud a certain number of British troops, he had the great 
est difficulty in restraining them because they had seen 
English ladies savagely assaulted, they had known 
that, their follow countrymen had been killed and Lt- 
thougbt they might, break out of control ; lie tlierelor* 
ordered this punishment to make an impression un thru 
minds. 

Q, 1 do not quite see how it can be a reason for enforc¬ 
ing it on the 19th continually. 

A. His troops arrived on the 10th or IJth April. He 
did not anive himself till the 11th. I went to AmriUur 
on the 20th April and the feeling was still tense atnoi g 
Mw* European population who had just, escaped with 
their lives. They were ull shut up in the Fort, the feel¬ 
ing among (hem was very bitter and there was feeling 
Oil the other side too. 

Q. Of course the best administration is the adminis¬ 
tration of not. exciting them unnecessarily. 

A. As T understood him he admitted the order was 
irregular and he mentioned the above reason for it, and 
In* also mentioned that only in a very few eases had it 
been enforced ns there was a pirquet on both yides of 
the place and only a lew people had been a nested and 
brought jmst it. I have not seen bis evidence, which 
was given before J came, out to India. 

Q. You say that the sort of feeling you referred to is 
un fortunately a feeling of excitement which accentuated 
racial difference ? 

.1. Exactly, that is why J took care to impress on the 
Military the necessity to do nothing which would lea to 
resentment behind. 

Q. It. is an unfortunate procedure which selects the 
whole Indian community for punishment in respect 
of an act done. 

A. 1 do not justify it at all; I repudiated the act 
directly 1 saw it. 

Q. Another point is salaaming. What do you say to 
that ? 

A. J think it, was u petty order and rather a ridiculous 
order and 1 suggested it should be cancelled. 

Q. That too is a matter that has unnecessarily caused 
racial difference by such acts f 

A. Directly T saw it—I do not know how long after 
1 saw it — I know 1 suggested its cancellation and it was 
cancelled. Every one admitted that it was a stupid 
order. 

Q. Now in connection with people who w r ere arrested 
and detained ill custody for a considerable time for 
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charges brought against them—were you in any way 
responsible for the arrests made by the Police ? 

A. No, in certain cases I was consulted by the Legal 
Remembrancer. I think in all the most important 
cases in which prosecutions were decided I was consulted 
or informed. 

Q. Well, the suggestion was made that in the course 
of the enquiry you had objections to certain political 
agitators and in consequence of the existence of Martial 
Law you yourself seized on a favourable opportunity 
to get them temporarily out of the way. 

A. I think it is hardly necessary to say that there is 
not a word of truth in that. 

Q. What do you say to some complaints about people 
being handcuffed two-and-two together ? Do you 
know anything about that ? 

A. The only case that came to my notice was the 
arrest of certain people at Gujranwala on the 15th. 
Colonel O'Brien wanted aeroplanes sent out that day 
to.co-operate with the troops to effect some arrests and 
1 know about it as the particular troops detailed consisted 
of a party of the Guard which we then had at Govern¬ 
ment House. That night the British officer told me 
when lie came back that they had taken over these peoplo, 
l here were I think about 15 or 20 of them at the railway 
station. They wore hand-cuffed two together to prevent 
t iem from escaping and were brought in a cattle truck 
with the escort and officer as there was no carriage avail¬ 
able and the hand-cuffs of the men were not taken off 
because it was apprehended that some might jump 
out and escape. It came to my notice in that way. 

Q. Did anything come to your notice in the way of 
people engendering spite against officials and the Police ? 

A. No, nothing of that kind came to my notice, but 
t here were accusations made that people wore trying to 
levy blackmail and the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment succeeded in bringing justice home to them in such 
rases. I remember one case in which a Sub-Inspector 
of the Criminal Investigation Department tried to black¬ 
mail a b tnia by saying ho had his name on the list, and if 
he (the ban in) did not pay him Rs. 300 he w'ould probably 
l»e prosecuted. The man was however promptly run in 
and got 3 years’ imprisonment. There was a similar 
case in Amritsar. 

Q. Police extortion occurs practically in all countries? 

A. It is common in India, I am afraid. 

(J. But naturally the Government does not encourage 
it ? 

A. No, but 1 never had any case of that kind. It is 
possible that there may have been some such cases but 
none were brought to my notice. 

Q. With reference to the Tribunals that were set up— 
I mean the (Special Tribunals set up under the Bengal 
Regulations Act of 1804,- were they set up at your 
instance or were they entirely responsible to the Govern¬ 
ment of Igpdia ? 

A. In proposing Martial Law to the Government of 
India we realized that wo could not have purely military 
tribunals to try serious cases and there!ore we put in a 
caveat saying that sections so and so would be duly 
attended to. We contemplated the appointment of 
Judicial Tribunals to deal with serious cases and the 
Government of India decided that the tribunals should 
be constituted of judicial officers as under the Defence 
of India Act. 

Q. But in setting up these Tribunals for Lahore and 
Amritsar districts they were given jurisdiction to deal 
not merely with offences where the offenders were taken 
in acts of open rebellion or something equivalent thereto, 
but also cases of offences committed and tried under 
the existence of Martial Law either de facto Murdial Law 
or statutory Martial Law ? 

A. Yes, we wanted jurisdiction to be given to lake 
cognisance of the offences committed in the course of 
the disturbances. I think we considered the circum¬ 
stances in which the disturbances arose as having arisen 
from 30th March. That was the day on which tire hartal 
and riots took place at Delhi. 


Q. The doctrine of course is not a matter for us to deal 
with and it is a question of material for the consideration 
of the Privy Council. 

A. We felt for instance that Martial Law though 
sanctioned from the night of the 13th April was not 
proclaimed till the morning of the 15th. All the hlIh 
of rebellion which necessitated tho proclamation of 
Martial Law had taken place prior to the date of sanction 
and the whole object of the regulation would be frustrated 
if you were to exclude acts of rebellion committed prior 
to the introduction of Martial Law. 

Q. Of course a Martial Law proclamation was issued 
and also a. subsequent proclamation, but that would not 
apply to the control of such offenders as Dr. Kitehlew and 
Salyapal who were both deported from Amritsar on the 
10th before any act of rebellion occurred. On what 
ground did you think it proper to extend the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Tribunals to such cases as theirs t 

A. I considered that i\t Amritsar the situation lu.d 
become acute from, the 30th March. 'There was a hartal 
on tho 30th of March. 

Q. Hartal * </( passive resistance or civil disobi dience 
make the pe/fple inclined to commit such acts ; but they 
do not necessarily commit acts of violence ? 

A. Well, we considered we were to set up a special 
machinery' to deal with rebellion and rebellious people, 
and all this trouble at Amritsar was due to Dr. Kitehlew 
and Satyr.pal, and they had to be dealt with by judicial 
machinery. 

Q. That is if the conduct and actions n f these men 
had brought about the trouble. But the acts of rebel¬ 
lion and murder that followed s' bsoquent to their depor¬ 
tation may have taken place in consequence of the 
peoples minds being polluted owing to their political 
agitation, but, d d you in any way connect, them with 
anything suggested previously ? 

A. I t hink you certainly should not have hi d t ny 
rebellion in Amritsar on the 10th April if it were not for 
Drs. Kichlow and Satyapal who were behind it all. 

Q. In that, matter, you refer to the Tribunal that 
decided it ? 

A. No, 1 take my own view’s. I felt that, if tiny 
staved there longer a very grave 1 slate of rebellion and 
bloodslu d would be brought about end in fact, cv< n 
their deportation did not obviate such occurrences. 

Q. I might turn to sonic questions about certain 
matters prior to the disturbances. There has been a 
suggestion, in fact more t han one suggestion, that objec¬ 
tionable methods were adopted in connect ion with re¬ 
cruiting in tho Punjab. .So far as you are concerned, 
were you responsible for any measures oilier than volun¬ 
tary recruiting ? 

A. No, naturally’’ w r o did everything we reasonably 
could to promote, recruiting and to popularize it, both by 
working on every legitimate feeling which could rouse 
the martial spirit in the people by appealing to their 
face, their traditions, to the benefits of the army, to their 
past deeds aud soon. And on the, whole our appeal 
was very successful. No doubt some over-zealous 
agents may have exceeded the limits and may have used 
pressure. Of course anything of that kind brought dis¬ 
credit and failure. J may say that in regard to recruit¬ 
ing we associated with and invoked tho assistance of tho 
leaders of the great martial races in the Punjab,-—Sikhs. 
Muhammadans and Hindus—and with their help we 
were successful in obtaining strong local recruiting 
boards composed mainly (of course officials were also 
on it) of non-officials and leading men in each district. 
Tho police were naturally inclined to assist in recruiting, 
but we passed orders that the police should have nothing 
to do with it, as we realized that the police being in the 
position to use pressure might not hesitate to use it. 
So wo definitely prohibited the police from having 
(anything to do with recruiting and we laid the whole 
onus as much as possible on non-official assistance. We 
had however some cases of unwilling recruits at Inhere. 
When they came before the recruiting officer tk'.y ex¬ 
pressed their unw illingness to serve and w ere sent back. 
I may also say that 1 saw thousands of these recruits 
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in the various recruiting dopOts and in one case I remem¬ 
ber well in Gujranwala where there had been a com¬ 
plaint of pressure. I went down the line. I saw a lot 
of fine young recruits there and I asked them one after 
the other where they had come from, and I also inva¬ 
riably asked thorn if they came up willingly or were 
forced, because* I had hoard some complaints. Some said 
they had not come willingly. J asked them if they 
wanted to go back. They said “ well, as we are here 
wo might as well stick it out, now that we have been 
well looked after.” But I should think that in Gujran- 
w-ala out of 450 recruits 10 or 12 said that. There is 
however one fact to consider and that is people don’t 
always know their own minds, one day they volunteer 
and the next they think of withdrawing. Not a single 
man who was there said he wanted to go back, however. 

Q. Were men who were charged with small offences 
told that they would he let off if they joined the Army ? 

A. I do not think that wuh done. I do not. know if it 
has been alleged that people wore charged in order to 
coerce them into being recruited. But evory possible 
slander has been launched against the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment in connection with recruiting. I do not 
think, ho far a» the Punjab Government is con¬ 
cerned, that there is any foundation for the allegation 
that chaigos wore brought, against, men so that they 
might be given the option of joining ihe ranks. 
What I believe did happen final 1 believe it has often 
happened) was that, men who were charged under the 
security sections. Sections 1<>7 and 110 of the Criminal 
Procedure C< d\ were in a few districts given the option 
of either standing their trial or joining the army. 1 
believe houic recruits were obtained in that way, but. we 
discouraged that method too. We felt, that it would be 
liable to abuse and liable to the imputation that evil- 
minded persons would make, viz., that the charges were 
brought in order to coerce the men to joining t he army. 

Q. If is not, uncommon m England and Scotland that 
persons who are charged and brought before Magistrates 
and Judges are given the option to join the army. 

A. Yes; we gave conditional release to some 5,000 
prisoners in jail who agreed to join the labour corps in 
Mesopotamia. They were enrolled and paid. After a 
year or so when the military no longer required them, 
they were granted a free pardon to come buck as free 
men. 

Q. The question of subscript ion t o t he war loan has 
been brought forward. It is said that questionable 
method.! were adopted in order to secure contributions. 

A. The machinery for war loan was largely, if not 
almost entirely, non-ollieial. All know that no one 
cun be compelled to subscribe. If a man does not want 
to invest and if be has been induced to do so, he can 
withdraw it at tin- lirst opportunity. In the ease of 
big men, some sold out, their lirst war loan anil invested 
the amount in the second, gaining the credit of a large 
contribution given to both. 

Q. Lot of people subscribed to the war loan ? 

A. Yes. The war loan and recruiting are two measures 
for which the Punjab can justly claim great credit, and 
I think this attack was made because people m other 
Provinces became jealous of our success. 

Q. It was suggested that, with the Government saw* 
t<on, instruct ions were issued to assessors of income-tax 
that they should get more income tax from those persons 
who did not subscribe to the war loan. 

A. That, is absolutely unfounded. As regards the 
war loan, the trudhig classes who made large profits 
out of the war subscribed very meagrely , T appealed 
to them, to give more. The trading classes generally 
were particularly backward. as compared with other 
c: I asses. Th'n are always slow' in taking risks in their 
investments. 

Siy the flon'bh' Mr. Justice Rankin — 

Q. Sir Michael, there are one or two points which 1 
w'ant to ask you. First of all. about the question of 
the dcolarat on of Martial Law in the district of Gu'rat, 
w hy was it declared there at all T 


A. We had disorders in 4 places in Gujrat, I think; 
if not. in 6. These were chiefly connected with the 
railway, wrecking or threatening to wreck the railway 
stations at. Gujrat, Lala Musa and Malakwal. Those 
are important junctions on our line of communication to 
the frontier. Also a train was derailed near Malakwal 
and two people were killed including, f think, a sepoy 
returning from leave. Also at another place. .Talalpur, 
which was not a railway station, about 10 miles east of 
Gujrat, ugly disturbances happened. They burnt the 
Town Hall, I think, 'ihe cumulative effect, of all these 
in a small district with no large towns and on the main 
line of communication showed that the danger which 
had started in the centre of the Punjab was gradually 
spreading towards Rawalpindi and the frontier and 
indicated to us the necessity for extending Martial Law' 
to Gujrat. If that had not been done, the disturbances 
would have corresponded to those in Gujranwalu, Lahore, 
etc. 

Q. J rather gather that at the time that the Deputy 
Commissioner lirst learnt that Martial Law had been 
extended to Gujrat he wired " Surprised to be informed 
by Government that Martial Law lias been extended 
to Gujrat. The district is quiet. General Brigade. 
•Jhelum, has received no orders and agrees with rue that 
Martial Law is not necessary.” 1 gather from that, 
that, there was no necessity for the extension of Man Hi 
Law in that part of the Punjab. 

A. I cannot remember now exactly what happened. 
The decision was taken after we got accounts of these 
disturbances at the various railway junctions. It was 
primal dv in the interests of the railway communications. 
1 do not, know if the Deputy Commissioner himself has 
been examined by the Committee. 

Q. Me said that at that time ho was of that view, 
but in 1,1 u* course of inquiry before this committee, be 
said t.hal while he thought it was unnecessary to have 
Martini Law from the local point of view (lie does not 
descend from that), looking at the happenings in the 
Punjab as a whole, it was necessary. 

A. We had to look to Gujrat as one of our chief lines 
of communication in the northern Punjab. 

Q. Tin* difficulty there is this. It would ho rather 
mi justified to say that there was a state of open rebellion 
in Gujrat ? 

,4. But for the timely arrival of the troops in Mahik 
wnl, Gujrat and Lala Musa the disturbances could not 
have been prevented. Rebellion would spread had it, 
not been for that. At Lala Musa they held u meeting 
and decided to burn the railway station and the public 
buildings. At Malakwal they derailed a train and killed 
two people. That is to my mind open rebellion, seeing 
vvluit form the rebellion had already taken in adjoining 
districts. At Gujrat they had attacked the railway 
station, but they were prevented from doing serious 
damage by the arrival of troops. In .lalalprtr J at tan; 
which is close to Gujrat.. the Town Hall and Mission 
buildings were damaged. In Gujninwala and Amritsar 
railway and telegraph wires had been cut. We had the 
same things us regards the railway junctions and the 
railway areas in Gujrat showing that if Government 
did not take t imely action to prevent the further spread¬ 
ing of these acts, the Government would be failing in 
its duty. 

Q. Of course certain troops were necessary to stop 
the further spreading. There can be no possible objeo 
lion to that. My difficulty is this. The Commissioner 
has said that the district was quiet and the General 
Officer Commanding agreed with him that Martial Law 
was unnecessary. Was there a state of open rebellion t 

A. The General was not, in touch with the whole 
situation. He probably received telegrams. 1 do not 
know how much he knew’. But if the General had been 
in possession of the information which we had, I think 
he would have justified the existence of Martial Law, 
We were receiving information in Lahore much more 
rapidly by telephone and other means from the local 
railway authorities, b 
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q Do you hold the opinion that there was a state 
of open rebellion, although the Deputy Com miss oner 
did not know it and was of the opinion that the district 
w as quiet ? 

A. I think he is not referring to the railway areas in 
those parts and the railway junctions. The district was 
no doubt quiet. That was the position almost every¬ 
where. The villages were absolutely quiet. And it was 
along the railway that the disorder showed itself in 
rebellious manifestations. 

Q. Did you consider the idea of imposing Martial 
Law on railway lands only at that time ? 

A. We did. 

(J. Did you come to that conclusion ? 

A. We did propose it, because the main situation 
would be made much easier. It would have served our 
purpose in the beginning if we imposed it on railway 
areas running through the Punjab in districts like Cujrat. 
The difficulty arose in connection with railway juris¬ 
diction as in many cases the line runs through Native 
.States. 1 may say that in proposing Martial Law in 
Cujrat, 1 did not mean to interfere with village lift* in 
any way. It was only enforced in the railway areas. 
That was the case practically in all the districts, (Jujran- 
wala, Lyallpur and elsewhere. We did not mean to 
interfere in any way with the ordinary life of the people. 

Q. Now in Lyallpur, what was the exact position ? 
How do you sum up the reasons for imposing Martial 
Law in Lyallpur ? 

A. It is not quite fresh in my mind now'. The district 
of Lyallpur has been a very troublesome one. It was 
one of the first districts which caused trouble m 1907-08. 
It is a canal district entirely colonised by settlers, very 
largely .Sikhs with a very strong element ot military 
pensioners. They have attained a very high level of 
prosperity. They are independent, have lots of money— 
that was shown in the disturbances of 1907-08- spend 
it freely and drink heavily. The Sikh elements are 
apt. to break out in times of disturbance. Also m those 
agricultural canal tracts, you have got all along the 
railway a series of markets which deal in country cotton, 
wheal, etc. They are great exporting centres. There 
are very wealthy traders in these parts. There and 
elsewhere in the Punjab these markets became great 
centres for agitation and the spreading ol the Safy'tgmha 
movement. We found that everywhere along the 
railway. These markets were in close touch with Amritsar 
which is a great piece goods and nides centre and also 
in close touch with Delhi which 's another great centre. 
In many eases the mob was incited ; they were informed 
of what was going on in other places and urged to do 
the same. Disturbances originated at Lyallpur. 'I'he 
tow'll of Lyallpur is itself a great market and adjoining 
that are the markets of Sangla, .Jaranwala, Gojra and 
one or two others. I think there wen* att acks on mission¬ 
aries and there were very dangerous manifestations in 
Lyallpur itself. Threatening mobs assembled for two 
or three days. The Deputy Commiss'oner was un officer 
of great local experience. He handled the situation at 
first without, any troops. He only caller! in the sowers 
and the Indian officers from the local grass farms. He 
improvised a corps and that enabled him lo get out 
of that great, difficulty for a few days till troops arrived 
from Multan, but the situation was very threatening. 
The number of Europeans in Lyallpur is very large. 
They had made arrangements for watch and ward as 
it was thought that the mob might break loose at any 
moment, and what happened in Amritsar might also 
happen there.* Another circumstance is that cIohc to 
the railway, Government, hhusn stacks to the value of 
Rs. 50,000 were burnt in one night. The telegraph wire 
was cut in many places and a European Missionary had 
to fly for his life from Gojra. The Deputy ( ominissioner 

• They were collected in the Rallying Post, on the 14th. An inflamma¬ 
tory po*fer on litli or ir,th reminded the mol< ♦!< it in the Rallyinn Punt 
there were European Iodic* who should he ravished. T did not mention 
this to the Committee but think it should he on record hm one of the 
things that Influenced official action. [ Sd ary. nal note on proof by 
vUneei. J 


of Lyallpur was an officer of great experience. Were 
it not for his influence especially vrth the nomadic 
tribes there, 1 believe we should have had an explosion 
in Lyallpur perhaps greater than at Amritsar. Then, 
in some eases the Sikh villages became ahWted. and 
there was continual tampering with the railway line 
there. Twenty people from one village sallied forth and 
removed a great length of line. 

Q. Martial Law was introduced in Lyallpur on account 
of the interference wnth the communinttioiis. and not 
because of the existence of local rebellion there. Is 
that so ? 

A. It, was the last district where it was imposed and 
for the reasons I have given it was not enforced till 
the 2fith of April. It takes some time for the news at 
other places to spread to these places. It was started 
in Lahore on the 15th April, Gujranwuta a day or two 
later, and then in Gujrat three or four days Inter. We 
usually made two proposals, one to impose the Seditious 
Meetings Act,, and the other to sanction the imposition 
of Martial Law. The events justified our proposals. 
The Government of India realised that we were not 
making wild or rash proposals. So they generally 
accorded sanct ion. 

Q. J understand that Lyallpur is a sort of colonisation 
place. I Vo pie come from all parts of the Punjab ? 

A. It was in particularly close touch with Amritsar. 
Some came from Amritsar to preach ideas picked up in 
Amritsar. 

Q. At, the time when you declared Martial Law there, 
had these outrages and the er’.ing of wires taken place f 

A. Yes. They were going on, later there than else 
where. Martial Law w'as proclaimed at 10 a.m. on the 
24th April. 'I’he district entry for that day is “ A move 
able column visited .Tehangir (that shows that the situa¬ 
tion was very bad), a village where canal telegraph 
wires had been cut and made 5 arrests.” 

“ / j/olljmr, 2 3r<f Aftril 1919 .—Deputy Gommissioiter 
with part of the moveable column visited Kbiala Kabul, 
where meetings had been held, and a conspiracy to 
loot Lyallpur treasury hail been formed. Thirteen 
arrests were made in this and five other neighbouring 
Manjha ,la( Sikh colonist, villages.” T was not aware 
of this before. A crowd of villagers conspired to loot, 
the treasury. Generally we have Rs. .*10 or Rs. 40 lakhs 
and perhaps sometimes Rs. 100 lakhs. 

(J. Are you reading now from the district report? 

A. From < ho summary at the end. 

Lyallpur. Again on the 21st April 1919. “ Deputy 

Commissioner with part of moveable column paid a 
disciplinary visit to Gojra and made arrests.” That is 
the place where they burnt the house of a missionary 
or at all events made him lly for his life. 

Q. These moveable columns were moving about for 
the purpose of making arrests ? 

A. And also to impress on the people that Govern 
ment was still in power. 

Q. Now in the end, 1 see you applied to the Govern¬ 
ment. of India for power to declare Martial Law in any 
or every district of the province, but you did not enforce 
that at all ? 

A. That was in connection with the Afghan distur¬ 
bances. I am glad you have asked the question, because 
we did not make use of this discretion although we wero 
given a free hand by the Government of India to apply 
Martial Law when a critical situation was created by 
the Afghan War in any district. As far as I know, wo 
did not apply it in any single instance. 

Q. I hoc you thought that oowei would be required 
in case of trouble on the frontier ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When authority to declare Martial Law' in any 
district was applied for, the Government of India is 
stated to have acted under the Regulation of 1804 ? 

A. 7 believe so. 

Q. Now, when you declared or first applied for thn 
power to bring the Regulation of 1804 into force, were 
you under the impress >n that by bringing it into foroe. 
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the powers of the Lieutenant-Governor over the province 
would Hti 11 exist ? 

A. We were not quite clear on that point. I thought 
we would retain certain control though we used the 
Military agency. We were under the impression that, 
the Civil Government would exercise a certain control. 
That is what happened in the Mutiny. 

Q. I see. by your telegram of the 16th April you have 
said “ pending receipt Lieutenant Governor has issued 
orders which make punishable acts not punishable by 
ordinary law or bv Bengal State Offences Regulation. 
He proposes to issue Proclamation on general lines of 
sample appended to Memo, on Martial Law in India, 
forwarded with Adjutant-General's No. 1457-1 (A.G.-7), 
dated 24th August 1912, but with omissions and modi¬ 
fications. fie is moreover granting summary powers to 
selected military and civil officers who are bring given 
punitive powers of 1st class magistrates including whip¬ 
ping for disobedience to orders contained in proclama¬ 
tion issued hv Military Commanders.” 

I gather from that that at that time wlum Martial 
Law was applied for, it was not clear to you that the 
power of creating new offences would be transferred 
but only after the Government of India said so ? 

A. Quite so; we understood that in fact after the 
answer of the Government of India which was on the 
18th April. 

Q. By bringing Martial Law into force, the creation 
of new offences and the delegation of authority to punish 
had gone out of the hands of the Civil Government 
altogetherY 

A. Yes. 

Q. J gather from what, you say that in view of the 
fact that the military authorities took advice from you 
from time to time, there was not so much difference made 
as one might anticipate ? 

A. Not at headquarters, because we were in close 
touch. The General Officer Commanding, Lahore Divi¬ 
sion, and the General exercising Martial l^aw in the 
surrounding areas met every other day or so to discuss 
matters. On those occasions we discussed the Martial 
Law orders and some other points. But away from 
Lahore, Officers Commanding columns at Amritsar, 
Waairabud, Gujranwnla or at Lyallpur, or the area 
officers wore not necessarily in close touch with the 
local civil officer, nor was the local civil officer in a posi¬ 
tion to advise them in the same way that we were doing. 
That is the difference botwoon headquarters and the 
outlying parts. 

Q. For instance, has this point ever been brought 
to your notice Y I have sometimes soon orders issued 
when arresting certain persons, the property of their 
fathers or their nearest, relations has been considered 
confiscated. Was that, sort of thing ever put before 
you V 

A. No ; never. 

Q. One such order has been issued, 1 think, by Lieut¬ 
enant-Colonel O’ linen. 

A. He iB a civil officer himself. 

Q. But for this purpose ho was apparently acting under 
the Military ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think this bus appeared in other places. Gases 
have actually happened where fathers have been visited 
with punishment* for the offences of their sons ? 

A. I do not tlunk you will find that in Lahore. It. 
all [»oints to the ma canity that the President, has indicated 
of having some regular procedure laid down to regulate 
these matters. 

Q. Some procedure is necessary. Possibly the Civil 
Government should be able to keep supervision over 
the proclamations which are to affect the people who 
hare nothing redly to do with it. 

A. Quite so. \Vr did all we could, hut we could not 
cover the whole ground. We were acting in u great, 
hurry, and we Guild not fetter the discretion of the 
Military officers )<> whom we were looking to restore order. 

Q. Oil the quest,am of how to punish [ample guilty 
of offences during the course of the disturbances before 


the introduction of Martial Law, you had considerable 
correspondence with the Government of India Y 

A. Yes. 

Q. In t.he end you wanted power to try persons who 
committed offences before Martial Law was proclaimed 
on Martial Law lines, imposing the punishment of 
whipping ? 

A. The major offences wore put before the tribunals 
with a view to secure immediate punishment of offenders. 
We thought it very inadvisable that minor cases should 
be kept hanging on. They had to be disposed of in an 
equally prompt manner. I think that was our policy. 

Q. The Government of India took up the attitude 
that if a person had committed an offence, but not com¬ 
mitted an offence under this law, which was liable to 
different punishment, the fact that Martial Law had 
Hince been introduced should not injure him. If he 
was not guilty at the time, he should not be subjooted 
to punishment ? 

A. I think we accepted the view of the Government 
of India. I am rather hazy about it now. I had a great 
many bigger questions at that time to engage my atten¬ 
tion. I think I left my Chief Secretary to thresh this 
out. 

Q. Summary Courts were appointed and civil officers 
were nominated. The only point in which you did not 
have your own way is that it was very carefully laid 
down that no punishments were to be administered to 
which a person would not bo liable under the Penal 
Code ? 

A. We quite accepted it,. 

Q. Power of creating ) unislimonts should not be 
given to the summary courts. That, was the view ? 

A . No form of punishment was created. 

Q. How far was Martial Law necessary to be continued ? 

I am not very much worrying up to the end of April, 
because as far as I can make out, the offences kept on 
until the end of April. Now, as 1 understand, about 
the boginning of May the authorities at Simla began 
to hear about the trouble on the Afghan frontier ? 

A. We got confidential information on the 4th or 
5th May.* It may not, have been published. Having 
lieen for some years on the frontier, I personally knew a 
good deal about, the situation there. In April there 
were the first signs of trouble. I thought it, likely that 
the Amir was behind the troubles. On the 29th April 
when the lirst, aggressive action was taken on the Khyber 
not hv the Afghans but by the Nhinwari tribe, I was 
absolutely prepared for trouble on the frontier. 

Q. Can you remember when the Government of India 
first began t,o press you to discontinue Martial Law Y 

A. I think they began to ask on the ,'lrd of May, before 
they got information of the situation on the frontier. 

(,>. Did they give you authority in the event of war 
to declare Martial Law in any area. Y 

A. 1 think they lirst, asked whether Martial Law 
could not ho withdrawn on the 3rd May. Then the 
Afghan War broke out. Troops had to be rapidly 
mobilized. Our attention was turned to that. We had 
a meeting on the 13th May ; we prepared the long memo¬ 
randum and discussed the question from the Military, 
Railway, Civil and Police points of view. We replied 
to the Government of India reference of the 3rd May 
that the situation to which they called our attention 
had been radically altered by the outbreak of the Afghan 
Wiuv . 

Q. The matter was looked at from three points of 
view. First of all, the Military unanimously opposed 
the discontinuance of Martial 1-rfiw'. The Officer Com¬ 
manding, Lahore Civil Area, Colonel Johnson, expressed 
the opinion that it would involve iaihoro in a very 
dangerous and difficult, situation consequent on tho 
announcement of the peace terms ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As far as Colonel Frank .Johnson was concerned, 
he had hud absolutely no trouble after the 12th April 
in Lahore itself ? 
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A, I would not say that there was no trouble to deal 
with. Trouble might have brcfken out any moment. 

Q. What I mean to say is that he has had no occasion 
to use his troops or Police or anything else ? 

A. It was the fact that Martial Law was in force that 
prevented the trouble. The general state of Lahore 
was by no means satisfactory. Shops were shut up to 
the 17th or so. as a general mark of disapproval of the 
action of Government. Shops were opened, I think, 
on the 18th. Knowing what had taken place, we could 
not s ay th ere were no serious possibilities of trouble. 
f (T. 1 do not say that there were no possibilities of 
trouble. What occurs to me is that the announcement 
of peace terms was thought to necessitate the keeping on 
of Martiul Law. 

A. We were warned by the Government of India in 
April that the peace terms with Turkey might be made 
known at any time. We were also informed that they 
might involve conditions which would be extremely 
displeasing to a certain section of Muhammadan opinion. 
We were asked to inform the Government of India of 
our view as to what would be the results of this announce¬ 
ment and we were also asked to take timely measures to 
inform leading Muhammadans of what the terms were 
likely to be, and secure their acceptance of them, at 
least their views as regards them. We were told the 
situation was an extremely critical oim in some provinces. 
Personally 1 was not very much alarmed about the 
situation in the Punjab because we had tested our 
Muhammadans as highly as any people could be tested, 
ami so I said the Muhammadan situation was not, so 
lar as I knew, acute in the Punjab except in a few big 
tow!is and some places outside Delhi, and that the 
Muhammadans would stand the test unless two factors 
came into play, one aggression from Afghanistan and 
the frontier tribes on the North -West Frontier, and 
the other the spread of 1’an-Islam ism from Delhi arid 
Lucknow on the south-east of the Province. At the 
same time we were informed by the Government of 
India, as I mentioned to Lord Hunter, that on the 25th 
April a grout, Muhammadan mooting was to be held in 
Bombay at which it was said a jehad was likely to be 
proclaimed. That gave us some reason for anxiety. 

Q. By the 10th of May, looking at the military reasons, 
J understand the military authorities wen* opposed to 
any early discontinuance of Martial Law, and the out¬ 
break of hostilities with Afghanistan is the chief reason 
one can see for continuing Martial Law. which would 
otherwise only be continued on the footing of the existing 
continued open rebellion. But beyond the outbreak of 
war with Afghanistan is there anything very much from 
the military point of view expressed at that time ? 

A. There is one point which I think Lord Hunter 
mentioned, that with a few troops the General was able 
to maintain order with Martial Law. His garrison had 
been enormously denuded owing to the removal of troops 
to the Frontier. After the 8th of May we had only 
S British troops in Lahore, and it would have been 
impossible, without Martial Law, to carry on with that 
denuded garrison. The General does not refer there to 
t he extent to which he had to denude his garrison. 1 
think that is what is at the back of his mind. 

Q. I understand you said in answering Lord Hunter 
that it was mainly a matter for the military to consider 
at the time. 1 rather wanted to put it to you that it 
win ft matter on whifth the civil authorities ought to 
have had the first and last say in considering t lie question 
whether there was a state of open rebellion or no V 

A. What occasion are you referring (o? 

Q. In connection with discontinuing Martial Law, 
did you leave it to the military 1o have the deciding 
voice, and understand that Martial Law should go on 
until the military themselves were content ? 

A. Certainly not. We were always joggii : r them on, 
and to some extent succeeded in accelerating its dis¬ 
continuance I certainly did not mean to convey that 
impression. 

The President. — I rather *ook it that what you meant, 
though you may not have expressed it as Mr. 'u t c-i 


Rankin has, was that in considering the question!, you 
practically relied entirely on the military as yotir boat 
advisers ? 

A. Yes, in view of the military situation on the Fron¬ 
tier. 

Mr. Justice Rankin. —I want to get it quite clear. 
From your point of view you wen* doing your best in 
advising them, not accepting thoir views as final ? 

A Quiteso. 

Q. The railway point of view tve can appreciate at 
once because Lahore. I understand, is the necessary base 
I of any activities against Afghanistan ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And without the railways there you w r ould be 
helpless ? 

A. Yes. One point was that the railway staff, 
especially the traffic staff, was shown to he honey-combed 
with sedition in many places ; and the Telegraph staff, 
too. 

Q. There is another reason given from the Civil point 
of view, that the fixing of prices was popular with the 
masses, and that if Martial Law was discontinued, some¬ 
thing would have to he done by a special ordinance. 
1 rather w r ant to put this to you. Is it not a possible 
view that if the military officers had not gone in for 
making quite so many proclamations and interfering 
with so many things, such as the price of ghi and that 
sort of thing, it would have been possible to leave off 
Martial Law sooner than it was ? 

A. I am not sure, because in the long run it was the 
military consideration and the war with Afghanistan 
that decided the matter. Beai ’us \ r the military people 
had not interfered us regards prices, the situation would 
have been very acute for the poorer people in Lahore. 
In Amritsar 1 do not think they did any good; they 
perils pH did harm because they acted on insufficient 
information. In Lahore where Colonel Johnson fixed 
theprices in communication with the civil authorities 
and the grain dealers 1 think on tin* whole his measures 
were extremely successful and very highly appreciated 
at the time. I think the local den levs took the oppor¬ 
tunity of profiteering on a very big scale, and some of 
them were particularly glad to do so, so to throw the 
odium of high pricoH on Government. Having been 
compelled to sell their products at comparatively cheap 
rates during the mob rule in the city, they wanted to 
reimburse themselves by charging excessive rates when 
law and order had been restored. 

Q. Do you think that if they had not interfered, an 
amount of discontent would have been produced by prices 
which would have made the task more difficult- ? 

A. Yes. These people had been compelled to open 
their shops. The next thing would have been that 
they would have said “ we have obeyed the Martial 
Ijiw order and opened our shops, but we will sell only 
at an unreasonable price.’ 1 So they would achieve the 
same end. Instead of selling atta at 5 seers to the rupee, 
they would claim the right to sell it ul one seer, and 
they would be masters of the situation. 

Q. In Lahore Colonel Johnson went in for what I think 
Government called the intensive application < f Martial 
Law ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. A proclamation about something every other day ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think os regards his attempt to control prices, 
it was more successful than in some other pailB 1 

A. Infinitely. I do not think it was at all successful 
at Amritsar. In the first place they fixed the prices 
too low and thereby they prevented the stuff from 
coming into the market. Colonel Johnson went into 
the thing moat scientifically. He found out what, the 
price in the village was, what the price at the mill was, 
etc., and he did the thing in a scientific way. 

Q. Do you think that applies to all the things with 
which he was connected ? 

A I would not venture to say that with regard to 
all of them tut in regard to all the main urtklee of food. 
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I do not know%bout cloth, and there was some difficulty 
IHirhapa about, meat now and again. 

Q. (Considering all theae things and the various reasons 
which had been given for having Martial Law as long 
as there wan a possibility of trouble here and there and 
Martial Law made it easier to deal with it, I want you 
to refer to a memorandum from Mr. Thompson, Chief 
Secretary to (he Government of the Punjab, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, on page J5 of 
the blue book called “Correspondence in regard to 
Martial Law." On page 13 the Government of India 
have been dealing with various matters and towards 
l he end ol their telegram of 20th May, they say :— 
" Government of India think that Martial Law should 
also erase in Lyallpuras soon as reports from that district 
are received and any necessary orders issued convening 
Commissions. They are also strongly of opinion that 
cessation of Martial Law in remaining districts should 
be expedited. Your particular attention is invited to 
the terms of the Regulation as to the conditions preeo- 
d'-nt to continuance Martial Law.” 

That I lake it has a reference to the existence of 
'►pen rebellion. That is answered on page If*, paragraph 
7 of the memorandum :— 

In the last sentence of your telegram, you draw 
attention to the terms of the Regulation as to conditions 
precedent to the continuance of Martial Lvw. Thu 
suggestion is that il would be an exaggeration to de¬ 
scribe the existing state of affairs as a state of open rebel¬ 
lion. The Lieutenant -Governor recognises the weight of 
t his criticism, but in so far as il is a technical objection 
to the continuance of Martial Law, it can he cured by 
publishing a notification containing a reference to the 
existence of the state of war with .Afghanistan which 
has supervened since the 15th April when Martial Law 
was first declared.” 

What I was going to ask you about, that was, whether 
that difficulty that at the ond of May it was difficult to 
dcseribo these places as in a state of open rebellion, was 
ever in fact cured, except so far as it may have been 
cured by the Indemnity Act ? 

A. That certain districts were in a state of open 
rebellion, was it cured ? I do not know'. 

Q. •' So far as it is a technical objection,” it could be 
cured by publishing v. notification ; was it ever cured ? 

1. I could not toll you. As » matter of fact. 1 left, 
three days after that ; 1 do not know what, took place. 

(J For these different reasons, some of which appear 
from the memorandum of the 14th of May, and others 
of which you have brought to our notice. Martial Law r 
was continued till roughly the 12th of dune, although 
its main restrictions were continually relaxed in parti¬ 
cular places ? 

. 1. 1 might oxplain again that Martial Law was never 
attempted to be. enforced in rural arras. We had not. 
the machinery to do so and there was no necessity 
lor if. If you take all the districts under Martial Law, 
it. means probably a 30th part of the district.. Martial 
Law' was only in force in the rural areas in so far as 
moveable columns visited here and there, so there was 
no interference with the people in rural areas. We 
pointed that. out. to the Government of India and (hex' 
said ” you must withdraw it,” and we sail it was never 
in force. It was withdrawn from all the districts con¬ 
cerned, except, the railway areas, by the 11th of dune. 
After May 20th it was only in force in Lyallpur apparent - 
]v, and the urban areas of the remaining districts. 

Q. Do you remember wlmt you were thinking of in 
regard to the publication of a notification containing 
a reference to the existence of a state of war ? Do you 
mean it could be cured by the order of (lie Government 
of India ? 

.4. I think the Government of India could declare a 
si!',to of Martial Law for the public safet y. 

Q. You mean under the common law ? 

A. What we call non-statutory Martial Law . 

Q. Anyhow you thought that technical difficulty 
might have been got over in some such way ; you do not 
know whether as a matter of fact it was ? 


A. That was on the 21st of May. I think I left the 
Province on the 25th or 20th. I do not remember ever 
having sent a reply to that, letter. 

Q. I think as regards the aeroplanes at Gujranwalla 
you have something specific to tell uh ? 

A. Yes. The Gujranwalla disturbance came on us 
rather as a shock. The nows of it came on the 14th, the 
very day that the rebellion was at its worst in the Central 
Punjab. We had hoard of the .Jaliianwala incident, 
and the derailing of trains the day before, in Amritsar, 
of the attacks on treasuries at Tarn Taran and Kasur, 
and we had heard of the spread of disorder to other 
cities, and on top of this we got. this new's from Gujran- 
walla. The Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwalla had 
been transferred two days before. Probably if he had 
not been transferred, the disorders would not have 
eorne to a head in so serious a form. Anyhow he had 
left the district and I got news through the railway 
telephone (the telegraph having been cut) that a mob 
had attacked the Railway Station and, as far as l 
remember, had burnt, the Post. Office, torn up the bridges 
on both sides, completely isolating Gujranwalla, and hud 
set fire to various Government buildings. We got two 
messages, one was more urgent than the other. 1 think 
they are probably quoted in what is called, I do not 
know why. the “ War Diary.” It was a publication 
which I had never seen until a copy was sent to me by 
the Punjab Government, of which I was completely 
unaware, and the title of which 1 would certainly not 
have approved. The position anyhow' was this : Wo 
knew a very dangerous situation had arisen in Gujran¬ 
walla ; there wore no troops there and very few police. 
The Deputy Commissioner had just been transferred 
and an Indian officer of very little executive experience 
was in charge of the district. The headquarters was 
completely isolated, out off from Lahore, which is 45 
miles on one side, by the burning of one bridge—we 
ascert ain! d this- and cut. off from Sialkot., which w'as 
another source from which troops might he obtained, 
on the other side, by the destruction of at least two 
bridges, one close to Gujranwalla and one close to 
Wa/.irabad. 1 at once got into communication w'ith the 
General Commanding the Division. He informed me 
that the Pindi Division, which was about 200 miles to 
the north, had received information about the situation 
at Gujranwalla that, morning ; he also told me he had 
no troops to send, and even if he had them to send, 
then* was no means of sending them owing to the com¬ 
munications being cut. He said Sialkot, would send 
troops a.s soon as they could but it was also very doubt¬ 
ful whether they would arrive. The position seemed 
somewhat hopeless. Meanwhile we knew there was a 
small community of Europeans there, and, judging bv 
what had happened at Amritsar a few days before, they 
would probably he the tirst objects of attack. The 
suggestion came from me. At about 1 o’clock I got 
hold of Colonel () Brim and sent him hack in a motor. 
It w r as very doubtful il he would ever reach there because 
we had heard that the vicinity of Gujranwalla wits 
pal rolled by disoulerly bands. We sent t he Deput y 
Inspector Genera] of Police also in a motor. The situa¬ 
tion was so serious as regards these two men going out 
with a small escort, that they called for volunteers from 
the police, and a few men did volunteer. It was doubtful 
if they would reach there, and if they did that, they 
would he in a position to do any go< d. That being the 
ease, 1 suggested to the General that he should send out 
an aeroplane. Two nights before we got troops into 
Lahore City 1 was aware that. Colonel Minehin, who was 
in charge of t lie aeroplanes in Lahore, was in the station, 
and when we hi d our discussion with the General I 
suggested, or the General max have suggested, that 
Colonel Minehin should be present because the use ol 
aeroplanes had to be consider* d and T was rather doubt¬ 
ful as to how the situation should be dealt with. This 
w'as two days before the situation ;.,i (Gujranwalla arose. 
We had a discussion with the military authorities and 
Colonel Minehin and the up-I, a? of it was that it w4s 
decided or rather suggested tin t if aeroplanes were 
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used to co-operate with the troops, they should not 
drop bombs in any city or thickly inhabited area because 
they could not do so with discrimination—they might 
injure innocent peoplo—but that in such situations 
they might co-operate with the military. We knew 
that these aeroplanes could fly at a very low level and 
it, was agreed that they should use their Lewis guns in 
the same conditions as troops would use their rifles. 
That was the decision arrived at and accepted. We 
knew that it would probably be necessary, in view of 
the great paucity of our military resources, to use aero¬ 
planes in certain places. Gujmnwalla was essentially a 
place where we had no troops and we had no means of 
getting them thero. It was a case where, if we were 
to render any aid at all, it could only bo done by aero¬ 
planes. The mob was burning and rioting ; it had 
burnt most of the Government buildings, had attacked 
the prison, had attacked the Treasury at which the few 
Europeans there had taken refuge, and in the middlo 
of all this scene of riot and rebellion and confusion the 
aeroplane arrived. I may say that I did happen to 
read Captain Carbery’s evidence. He was the officer, 
who. I think, dropped bombs or used machino guns, 
and he said in that evidence that he had received his 
instructions from Colonel Minchin before he started. 
Of course 1 was not in a position to give any instructions ; 
if any instructions were given, they were given by tho 
General. Anyhow the aeroplane arrived there in tho 
middlo of the disturbance, and Captain Carbery dropped 
bombs, as I discovered when he came back and reported, 
and dispersed very large masses of people whom he 
found engaged in spreading mischief and destruction. 

Q. Yes, we know what happened, but in regard to 
what you said about the decision you came to a day 
or two before, does that mean that the Flying Corps 


authorities had instructions to order their officers not 
to drop bombs in the cities ? 

A. I would not say that. That was what we had 
suggested, the line of action we hi*dsuggested. Powriblv 
the Flying Corps is independent of the General. If 
you call in tho Flying Corps and say “ we want a parti¬ 
cular thing done,” it is for them to decide the means 
to do it. 

Q. You hr.d these aeroplanes and you sent them there 
and their discretion in using bombs or machine guns 
was not a matter which you could dictate ? 

A. That is so. But 1 was glad to be able to discover 
from my diary that wo had foreseen that this contin¬ 
gency might arise end we discussed the method in w hich 
the aeroplanes should be used. 

Q. That was on the 14th. There was no aeroplane, 
or at unv rate no flight by aeroplanes on the 15th 
authorised by you or suggested by you ? 

A. No, I do not think I heard of that till some days 
afterwards. 

Q. Do you know why or how that came about ? 

.4. No, 1 do not know anything about it, 

Q. It, seems to have been undertaken with regard to 
the surrounding villages and people in the country seem 
to have been tirod on ? 

A. It w r tts not sent, at my suggestion. The only casa 
in which 1 made a suggestion was the previous one. 

The President .—I think we have taken up all the points 
on which you w ish to express your opinion, Sir Michael. 
You do not wish us to take your printed statement as 
supplementary of what you s, iu to-day, do you ? 

A. I would like the Committee to accept my written 
statement because -what 1 have said now is in a crudo 
form and that is a more connected narrative. 
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At Bombay, Friday, 16th January 1920. 


Present: 


The Hon’01c LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon’blo Mr. Justiok Rankin. 

Till* Hrm’hlr Mr. W. F. Rif k, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.r.s. 

M ijor-Onnmil Sir Ceorue Harrow, k.c.b., 
k.o.m.u. 

Mr. H. Williamson, m.: 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jaoat Narayan. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Thomas Smith. 

Sir C. JL Setalvad, Kt. 

Sardar Saiiibzaua Sultan Ahmad Khan, 
i.e., r.r., Secretary . 


Sir MICHAEL FRANCIS O’DWfER, Q.C.I.E., K.C.S.I .—continued (in camera ). 


Sir Michael (t'l)v'yer. —There iR one point which I 
would like to make clear before we proceed, Lord Hunter, 
und that in with regard to my geneiul memo. If that 
eiii he taken as part of the proceedings, I don’t think 
it will fie necessary to repeat what 1 have said there 
beoauxe it gives full reasons. 

The. Prc.HuUnt ,— Jf you desire that your memo, should 
form pari of the proceedings. 

A. I think it. a ill simplify matters. 

Q. I mu just afraid that instead of simplifying mailers, 
if will lengthen matters. In your memo, you arc referring 
to political matters, and we have to ask you questions 
■Irising out of tlie reasons you have set forth in your 

memo. 

A . I am quite prepared for it, I had pul in matters 
there as I thought they would form the background ot 
t lie sit nation w it Ji u Inch w e had to deal in 1 he Punjab. 

Q. Vou cannot say that because you have presented 
a memo, it should he t rented a s pa.rt of your cxi.mm.J ion. 

A. I nirnf ioned yesterday a feu point s w hieh influenced 
the (lovenuiH'iit ot the Punjab in the ad ion they took, 
and I thought that I might brielly recapitulate not the 
particular incidents which were dee.lt with ycdcid. \. 
but t he general sit nation. 

(J. Would you desire to bring those points up now or 
after your examination ? I think if would probably 
be better il you bring those points up after your examin¬ 
ation. It you taken suggestion. I think it won't shorten 
your examination bv taking this statement now. 

A. It is a statement of ten lines only, and with Your 
Lordship's permission, i will read the general points 
which ue hud to hear in mind at. the time the situation 
arose. They are ns follow s : — 

In the first place, ue had very few troops in the 
Punjab. Those we had were about to he demobi¬ 
lised, and they were generally of poor quality. 
The garrison regiments and territorials were also 
anxious to get, hack Home a.s their time wan 
oveidue. Moreover they had been very little 
used to the hot weather w hieh was elose at hand. 
In t lie next place, the Indian troops wo had in the 
province were chiefly new' formations raised 
during the war. They had not. as a rule seen 
any lield service, they were immtliciently oflieered. 
and they were only half-tmined. 

In flic third place, we know that attempts had been 
mad* and would be made to seduce these troops 
from their loyalty, and we had certain incYlcnfs 
at t he very' early stages of the out break in Amritsar 
on the very first d v which made us to some 
extent doubtful about certain units. 

In the fourth place, at the time we lied in the Punjab 
some J 00.000 to 160,000 demobilisi d men from 
the army. I think it was over 100.000 and under 
160,000 men. who had learnt the use ot arms, 
but at the same time they had not been properly 


and fully disciplined, and if they hud jointd the 
mobfl, it would have aggravated the disoiders. 

Fifthly, we had in the Punjab, and especially in 
the Centred Punjab, nine to ten thousand returned 
Sikhs who hid been more or less under the in¬ 
fluence of the (ihadr movement, and these peo f >|. 
had returned from America. They had already, 
a large number of them, taken part in a revolu¬ 
tionary inmniictit a few years earlier. We hid 
practically released them all. 'Jhete was ;■ 
danger of their again participating in any m>A 
(loverrinient movement. 

Sixthly', the symptoms of the old conspiracies, the 
(ihadr movement, end the general involute nary 
movement, which were manifest c d in the bomb 
throw n at the Viceroy at Delhi and the bombs 
thrown in Lahore—one w as as late as August 
JOIN—1 think the signs of these movements were 

■ still rs barns we knew not entirely dead. 

Seventhly, we had very serious anxiety as regards 
the effect of the 'Turkish peace terms on the 
Muhammadan population in particular localities. 
We also knew' that there was a state oj torment 
in Afghanistan and on the frontier. 

Eighthly, if was commonly known that a general 
railway strike was contemplati d, partly from 
internal discontent and partly from external 
pressure. 

Ninthly, we had ft very acute economic situation, 
especially in the towns, which ere;.t< cl an atmos¬ 
phere of discontent and which spread disorder. We 
also knew that, a very parallel niovumnt had 
just been set on foot in Egypt. All these consi¬ 
derations were present in our minds when we 
were deeding with the situation, both in proposing 
the establishment of Martial Law and in consi¬ 
dering the desirability of revoking it. 

I may say with reference to the latter point a rough 
test was whether it was safe for a British oflieer to go 
'■bout in an ordinarily peaceful locality without a 
revolver. That was a very rough test, 1 don't sty it 
was a complete test, hut I don't think up to the end 
of May in the localities yvliore Martial Law had been 
actually administered, » British officer or indeed any 
Britisher would have been safe in going about without 
a revolver. 1 myself was most anxious to go through 
the Lahore city, hut I had to keep a revolver and I 
had it until I left the province on the 28th of May. As 
1 have stated in this memorandum, i had been tpy custom 
till these disturbances took place to lide periodicullv 
throughout the city of Lahore without any escort what¬ 
ever and 1 was w elcomcd by tlie people, i only mention 
these things in a summariiiJ way. I would however 
like to draw attention to the concluding paragraph of 
my memon ndum— 

"The (imernur who w v aita to recognise a rebellion 
till it looks like a war will probably find that he has 
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waited too long. That which distinguishes a riot which 
in the beginning of waging or levying war, from a riot, 
which will end in plunder or broken heads, is the object 
with which it is started. That is the principle of English 
law. and there is no country in which it is so necessary 
to enforce it as in India.” 


The President .—1 had seen the statement myself before. 
With reference to what you said yesterday as to the 
necessity of Martial Law in districts like Lyallpur and 
Gujrat, you had not very large organizings there, but 
simply individual acts of disorder. 


A. But seeing what had been done in Amritsar and 
in Lahore, wo were forced to the conclusion that the 
acts committed at Cluj rat and Lyallpur were part, and 
parcel of the same anti- Government movemont, they 
were in fact not riots for plunder but riots which w ere 
the beginning of waging or levying war. 

There is one more point which I think 1 might make 
clear at this stage. Throughout all these disturbances, 
wo in the Punjab were in constant touch with tin Gov¬ 
ernment of India in the Home Department.. I was in 
constant personal touch with His Excellency t he Viceroy. 

I kept, him informed by letters, of which 1 have copies 
here, every three or four days as to how the situation 
was developing. Tie* Viceroy kept me constantly in¬ 
formed of his views and ho constantbrought to my 
notice cases of excessive whipping and made suggestions 
as regards the withdrawal of tlie crawling order, and 
things of that kind, and he made regular enquiries from 
me about the whole situation. Also from the end of 
April Sir Edward Mae lagan, who is my successor, was 
deputed by the Government of India as their represen¬ 
tative, ami he was keeping in touch all the time in Dili ore 
and was making 1 1 is own reports to the Government of 
India, for instance, as regards the continuance of tho 
Mvrtial Dnv. Perhaps these will be helpful to make 
the Committee appreciate the situation more fairly. v 

s' 

Ji>! Sir (\ II. Setahad — 

(J. You refer to previous revolutionary movements, 
one being \vh ,t you call the if had r movement in 1914-15 ? 


.1. Yes. 

(K That was sor n alter 1 he war began ? 

A. Yes. 

(J. About 10,000 emigrants returned from the United 
S ates. C; n, da and the Far East to the Punjab about 
\ hat time ? 

A. Yes. They d <1 not all return in 1914-15. but up 
l,o about. 1918, 10,000 returned and in (lie first year you 
m-.v say that probably about 0,000 returned. 


Q. But, tin* majority of these people had been infected 
with revolutionary ideas v 

A. 1 would not say the majority, but a, large number 
lied been inleelcd with revolutionary ideas, and an 
attempt was made to infect, them all. 

Q. And in your view it was n deep-laid plot. ? 

.1. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And these people were dangerous and desperate 
men '! 

A. Yes. 

Q. And t hey were, according to you. act uall v encouraged 
and helped by Germany ? 

A. Wo had evidence of it. 

( J. And they had thrown into the Punjab revolutionary 
literature to ste.it a revolutionary movement ? 

A . Yes. 

Q, They had bomb factories ? 

A. Yes. at Lahore and Amritsar. 

Q. And probably the plot was to murder Europeans 
and officials ? 

A. They were armed dacoits. 

Q. They had made use of bombs and 'sorted to 
train wrecking ? 

A. Yes. 

(). When they came in 1914-15 you thought it neces¬ 
sary to take measures to suppress these disorders ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. At that time the w'ar was on, and tlie country 
was depleted of its forces and it was very essential that 
all efforts should be made to suppress these disorders '/ 

A. Quite so. 

Q. And therefore did you take stringent measures 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you passed many sentences of death, trans¬ 
portation for life, forfeiture of property, and so on ? 

A. Yes. 

And the liberties of many people were restricted 
at that time ? 

A. Yob. 

Q. Special tribunals were created for trying many oi 
these cases ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And a large number were tried and convict id ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This was in the central Punjab, was it, ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now during that, period when these events took 
pla.ee. the majority of the people did not, side with the 
revolutionaries T 

A. No. tho popular opinion was against them, and 
that enabled the Government to suppress the disorders 
so speedily. 

Q. And those measures restored law and order ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. And the majority of the people who were so loyal 
included the educat ed classes ? 

A. Yob. 

Q. They did not sympathize with those movements 
largely ? 

A. No. But may I point out that, we were able to 
suppress that movement speedily by the special legisla- 
tion which was proposed bv the Punjab Governimnt, 
and sanctioned by the Government of India. One of 
the measures was t he Ingress into India Ordinance w hich 
enabled us 1<> restrict, people coming from abroad who, 
we reasonably thought, were of seditious views, and the 
other measure was the Defence of India Act which I 
proposed to the Government, of India directly these 
outbreaks occurred in December 1914. The Government 
of India, hesitated for some time before they sanctioned 
it, but flic situation in the Punjab went from bail to 
worse. In January and February there w ere organized 
murders and daeoilics. J came down to Delhi in March 
1915 and pointed out to the Government of India and 
the Viceroy that it would be impossible for mo to 
maintain order in the province unless I was armed 
with the. special legislation I had asked for. That, 
legislation was therefore sanctioned in March 1915, I 
mean tho Deienoo of India Act which enabled us to 
create special tribunals and gave us powers of speedily 
dealing wit h the persons concerned in these out breaks. 
1 may mention here that if we had not been armed 
with those special powers, we would not have been able 
to bring the, situation under control so speedily as wo 
did. In March 1915 tho situation was made much 
more difficult, by the outbreak in the south-west 
Punjab, and that, was one of the reasons why I 
pressed for special legislation not only to deal with 
tho Ohadr movement hut to deal with the Muham¬ 
madan peasant s in tin south-w est of the Punjab. 

Q. After that there wore many organized murders and 
da.coities in south-west Punjab ? 

A. There was very little destruction to life, 1 believe 
three or four Hindus were supposed to have, been killed. 

Q. Whole villages were looted and practically in those 
parts there was very little destruction to life ? 

A. There was not much destruction of life. There 
was great destruction of property, burning of account, 
books, looting shops, etc. 

Q. There was looting on a large scale and there was 
great panic in those parts 1 

A. Yea. 

Q. And the Muhammadans were the aggressors ? 

A. The Muhammadan peasantry. I don’t say tho 
Muhammadans as a whole, but some of them thought 
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j that the British power wan weakening, and it was the 
j opportunity for them to wipe off their old debts. 

; ' Q. This Muhammadan peasantry took part in those 

disturbances and they said that the British power had 
*' ‘come to an end and they were under the rule of the Kaiser 
or the Amir of Afghanistan ? 

A. I think one of the leaders was afterwards impr¬ 
isoned who posed as the Kaiser and another jtosed as the 
Crown l'rince. 1 would not say it was anti - British 
because no Government property was attacked and though 
a large mass of people took part in this rising against the 
Hindus, the presence of a few fwdice was generally suffi¬ 
cient to restore order. 1 would not say it was directly an 
ant?-Government movement.. It was not aimed directly 
at. Government. We were able to arrest thousands of 
people simply by a few police. And whon we wanted 
to make a display of force, all that, we did was to send 
half a company of British territorials into each of these 
districts, 't hey marched through and they were received 
with the greatest courtesy. So it was not an an/t-Govern- 
ment. movement directly. 

Q. 'I’hose who had taken part in this movement 
showed greater allegiance to oertain foreign powers than 
to the British Government ? 

A. I would not say that. What they said was that 
the British Government had disappeared. A rumour 
had been spread by a paper in Lahore that the Germans 
had reached a place two days from Karachi, they thought 
“ the Brit ish Government has disappeared and now you 
can do what you please.” It was not inspired by any 
hostility to the British Government, but they took 
advantage of what they believed to be a weakening of 
the British Government and they thought they could do 
what they pleased. They sent in men in one district to 
see if the Union Jack was flying. It. happened to be a 
holiday, the offices wore shut, the flag was not Hying, 
and so the people spread the rumour that, the British flag 
was not Hying and that the British officials had left the 
place. 

<£h It. is all very interesting to hear, Sir Michael, but if 
we want to finish your examination as early as possible, 
do you think thut. object can be served by going through 
things of that kind ¥ On this occasion many people 
wore arrested, and tried, hanged and sentenced to trans¬ 
portation '! 

A . Yes. 

Q. Thousands of people were arrested ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And troops wore called in and marched through the 
places affected ? 

A. One half company of troops, about 100 men, 
marched through each district. 

Q. In that part too the overwhelming majority of 
the people were loyal and ranged themselves on the side 
of law and order ¥ 

A. hi that particular area, I think, all the respectable 
poo pie helped us very much to pul down the movement. 

Q. When these disturbances in south-west Punjab and 
the Chfulr movement was admittedly a revolutionary and 
anti- British movement—when t hese disturbances occur¬ 
red, the people of the Punjab who wanted to rebel, had 
very good opportunities ¥ 

A. Yes. quite so. 

Q. But they did not do that ¥ 

A. No, there was no general disposition to do so. 

Q. You luwl every reason to rely on their loyalty and 
practical coinmonsonse us you said in one of your 
speeches ¥ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now in dealing with those movements you never 
asked for the introduction of Martial Law ¥ 

A. No, because I had got tho special moasures which 
at that ti/no wore necessary to deal with the situation. 

I had the Ingress into India Ordinance as regards the 
return of the emigrants, and wo had the Defence of India 
Act which was passed specially with reference to these 
outbreaks in the Punjab in March 1915. 

The Defence of India Act which was passed then 
is still in force and had beeu in force all this period ¥ 


A. Yes, and it is to remain in force for six months 
after the war. 

Q. I understand that you always took pride that the 
Punjab was much more loyal and rendered assistance to 
Government much more than any other part of the 
country ¥ 

A. Yes. 

Q. 1 sec in one of your speeches, you say that “ since 
the war began the people of the Province as a whole so 
far from doing anything to embarrass the Government, 
have rallied enthusiastically to their support ¥ ” 

A. Not, all, thero were exceptions. 

Q. True, there may be exceptions, but the people as a 
whole were actively loyal ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This is what you Bay “ the people of the Punjab 
so far from doing anything to embarrass the Govern¬ 
ment, have rallied enthusiastically to its cause.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your view also was that the vernacular press on the 
whole maintained a loyal and helpful attitude ? 

A. Yes, at the same time 1 said “At. times 1 have been 
com polled to take measures against a few organs of the 
vernacular press.” 

Q. If you had said that then, this is what you said 
later, “ but that press on the whole has maintained in 
troublous times, a correct, a loyal and helpfid attitude 
which I am glad to acknowledge.” 

A. That was written in 1917. It is wrongly dated 
1918. 

Q It is put down here as 1918, but it should bo 1917. 
Well, the Anglo-Vernacular press, as you describe, on 
the whole did well and you had no cause for complaint 
against thorn ? 

A. Now and again they, i.r., certain papers, showed 
a disjkosition of unfriendliness. 

Q. You also say that the political and other associa¬ 
tions in the province have as a rule been leaving out dis¬ 
cussions and propaganda during unxious times ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct ¥ 

A. Certainly, that was in April 1917. 

Q. In your view, the events of April 1919 were the 
results of an organised conspiracy ¥ That is what 1 
understood from you yesterday. 

A. My view was that revolutionary forces were at 
work in the Punjab and those revolutionary forces asso¬ 
ciated themselves with the Rowlatt legislation. 

Q. That is different. But what I am putting to you isV" 
whether, in your view, what happened in April 1919 
was the result of an organised conspiracy ¥ 

A. I put it this way, that people with revolutionary 
ideas took advantage of the Rowlatt. legislation and tried 
to bring about a rebellion. I say that the revolutionary 
forces associated themselves with the agitation. 

Q. Your statement is this, as I understand it, that 
there was no organised conspiracy for a rebellion in that 
sense, but the revolutionary people in the Punjab— 
some of them who had revolutionary ideas as such took 
advantage at the end of the situation created by the 

Rowlatt Act agitation, and began. 

A. J think so. Thut puts it fairly accurately. 

Q. 'Then you do not suggest that there was any all- 
India movement to turn out the British Government ¥ 

A. Not an all-India movement. No; I suggested that 
on the outskirts of the agitation there was a section of 
violent men {Mr. Gandhi himself has stated this in hie 
evidence I think) who preferred to pursue their ends by 
violent means. I think there was a certain section of 
politicians, I moan dangerous agitators, who identified 
themselves with the Rowlatt agitation to commit viol¬ 
ence. That is my view. 

Q. You sav that, certain sections of them in connection 
with the Rowlatt agitation 'wanted to carry out their 
views by violence ¥ 

A. By violence if necessary. 

Q. What evidence have you in support of that state¬ 
ment ? 
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A. In the first place, as I have already pointed out. 
there were various revolutionary forces that were working 
in the Punjab —the Ghadr movement, the general revolu¬ 
tionary movement as shown in the Delhi Bomb Case, 
the south-west Punjab risings and the Silk Letter Cons¬ 
piracy of 1916. 

Q. Your statement was that certain sections of the 
politicians who were taking part in the Rowlatt Act 
agitation were minded to carry out their objects by 
violence if necessary. Now, I want you to tell me if 
you have any evidence in support of that statement ? 

A. I put it in this way, that certain people whose designs 
were revolutionary took part in the Rowlatt agitation, 
their object being to resort to violence if necessary. We 
would leave out the word “ politicians ’’altogether. 

Q. They associated themselves with it as politicians? 

A. I suppose every man who takes an interest in public 
life probably would be called a politician. 

Q. Then I take it that you do not suggest that poli¬ 
ticians who were the engineers of this Rowlatt Act agita¬ 
tion were minded to effect their objects by violence. 
What you suggest is that when they started that agita¬ 
tion, certain other people who had revolutionary ideas 
joined in that agitation with a view to effecting their 
object by violence. Is that what you mean ? 

A. That is very nearly so. I do not go so far as to 
say that among those who started the Rowlatt agitation 
there wero / riot some who did not contemplate violence 
from the Htart. 

Q. But do you suggest it 1 

A. Yes. 

Q 1 would like to know what evidence you have in 
support of that statement ? 

A. The results which followed from the Rowlatt 
agitation undoubtedly were in certain places revolu¬ 
tionary and rebellious. 

Q. You say that some of those politicians had the desire 
to carry out their object by violence because of the actual 
violence that followed ? 

A. That is an indication. 

Q. is that, not accounted lor by the fact that when they 
started the Rowlatt Act agitation, certain other people 
whose object was revolutionary joined that agitation 
w'ith the purpose of committing violence ? I want you 
to tell me what your suggestion is ? 

A. For instance taking what happened in the Punjab, 
we found that people who were most active in organising 
the Rowlatt agitation wore certain leaders in Lahore and 
Amritsar. They organised the Rowlatt agitation ; some 
ineu in Amritsar, in Lahore, in Multan--they took part 
in the meetings, they math* very violent, speeches, they 
were presumably acting in concert. Disturbances and 
rebellion broke out in at least two of these places, and 
probably they would have broken out in other places 
were it not for the prompt measures that bad been taken ; 
and the conclusion I gather from this is that these leaders 
—political leaders —knew that disturbances and rebellion 
were likely and they either disregarded that result or 
desired it. 

Q. Do you suggest that those political leaders at Lahore 
and Amritsar intended violence ? 

A. Perhaps not at the start, but when they saw that 
violence had happened, and they might have stood 
apart as Mr. Gandhi did, they still associated themselves 
with the people who were carrying out violence and rebel¬ 
lion. lake the case of Lahore. On the l<Mh April it 
was known in Lahore that murders and rebellion had 
happened at Amritsar ; on the 12th it was known that 
murders and rebellion had taken place at Kasur. People 
in Lahore and Amritsar were in peril from this rebellious 
mob. No Britisher could show his face within either of 
these cities ; violent ardi-Government, meetings were 
being held in both places. In the Badshahi Mosque at 
Lahore a notiee was put up to the effect. “ Tin King who 
commits tyranny cuts away his own root:- ” Violent 
speeches were delivered in that mosque and a .Sikh ex- 
soldier came into that mosque and informed the crowd 
that on the 11th or 12th the Sikh troops in the Amritsar 
Cautoument had mutinied, had killed several huudred 


British troops, and that he himself with his own hands 
had killed three Britishers. His statement was received 
with enthusiasm and acclamation. This happened on 
the 11th or 12th. The mob sallied forth from the mosque 
towards the image of His Majesty saying “ King George is 
dead.” 1 mention those jus shewing that the spirit was 
openly rebellious and revolutionary, that these people 
who had had organised the Rowlatt agitation in Lahore 
and Amritsar primarily were then in Lahore. They 
knew that acts of rebellion and murder had taken place, 
and they still —instead of standing aside, though some 
of them I think did when they saw how far the move¬ 
ment had gone—identified themselves with this revolu¬ 
tion which spread in Lahore. 

Q. How did they identify themselves with the various 
people ? 

A. By taking part in the proceedings in the mosque, 
by organising whatever had happened in Lahore—for 
instance the supplies of Lanyar Khan an or food shops 
were organised bv them with the purpose of enabling the 
people to carry on with the hartal —by calling on the people 
to assemble in the mosque and by generally shew ing thom- 
selvos or behaving as the leaders of this rebellious crowds. 

Q. And regarding what you have spoken of as having 
happened at the meeting in the Badshahi Mosque, wore 
these leaders of Lahore who were debited present at 
that meeting ? 

A. As far as 1 know. I have not got details of the 
facts in my mind as to what actually happened at the 
time at that meeting, but 1 think it was attended by 
Mr. Duni Chand. 

Q. Are you aware that these leaders w’ero not present 
at that time ? 

A. As 1 said 1 have not been in touch with all that 
happened at this meeting. Anyhow on the first day a 
meeting was called at the Badshshi Mosque and it was 
announced to the people by Kamhhuj Dutt. A second 
meeting was fixed by Mr. Duni Chand. My impression 
is that if they were not there, at least they were cognisant 
of everything that went on at that meeting. 

Q. Are you aware that both Hamblnij Dutt and Lala 
Duni Chand at Lahore did their best to quell the distur¬ 
bances ? 

A. Well, that is not rny view. 

Q. We have the evidence of people who have stated 
that Rambhuj Dutt was there and he made various 
attempts, he got on a horse, and made various attempts 
to pacify the mob arid asked them to go away ? 

y). That w«* on the l()th J think. But the view T 
take is from the happenings of the 11th anil 12th when 
these leaders identified themselves practically with the 
proceedings of the mob that probably (l cannot say for 
certain) the mob would not have behaved as they did 
but for the presence of these so-called leaders. That 
is my view, and I formed it as impartially as 1 could and 
on the best evidence available to me. 

Q. We have heard from the evidence of Amritsar 
witnesses that on the night of the H im Naumi Fair when 
the Deputy Commissioner was out and had passed a 
procession, special respect was paid to him by the mob 
ou the 9tli ? 

A. Well, you will always find this conflicting behaviour. 
The Deputy Commissioner’n statement says that a section 
of the mob wont past in Turkish uniform and their atti¬ 
tude was something very different. There we:e some 
sympathizers among the crowd, hut others took up an 
attitude of open defiance at Government. This was on 
the 9th at Amritsar. It requires some organization to 
find out what the Turkish uniform is and to copy it. 

Q. Do you still suggest that these people in the Punjab 
planned the revolution ? 

A. No; the particular people T am referring to are 
a class among themselves. As a whole I doubt if they 
contemplated rebellion at first, but they certainly drifted 
to it. 

Q. What I mean is that this agitation against the 
Rowlatt. Bill created an atmosphere no doubt of con«j 
derable excitement which gave the unruly element 
theii opportuaif.y to commit violence and that is quite 
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different from suggesting that those people had planned 
the rebellion ? 

A. Well 1 made efforts to make the people realize that 
they were playing with fire, and for months previously 
1 waa afraid of this outburst. Both publicly and privately 
J appealed to thorn —to the people of the Punjab and the 
advanced politicians—to he quiet, and I also appealed to 
them not to rouse people by omitting to realize that 
moderation is very necessary at this particular time. 

Q. They did not realize the virtues of moderation ; 
that is perfectly true ; an<i that is why 1 say they might 
have caused this agitation which created such an atmos¬ 
phere and excited the unruly element, giving them a 
chance to commit violence. A man may not accept 
moderation hut may carry on some violent political 
agitation, and still it is quite different from suggesting 
u plan of rebellion. It may ho in the effect of their 
imagination on the ordinary mind. 

A. But 1 might put it in this way. 1 think they were 
reckless of the consequences and they were people who 
knew how dangerous a Punjab mob is when it is excited 
and when the natural consequences arose they did not 
dissociate themselves from the movement. Some of 
them may have, but others did not. 

Q. Now, Sir Michael, take for instance the Satyagraha 
movement. As enunciated by Mr. Gandhi and Ins 
followers also, it, invites suffering on oneself and 
preachei doing no violence at all. That is their 
creed. And we have it on evidence that all these Satya- 
yrahi'i avIio preached that doctrine, on themselves, when 
violence came, were simply taken aback and very much 
surprised that other people wore committing violence. 
What that shows is that, their judgment was at, fault; 
they wore starting a campaign in which they hoped that 
they would be able to induce the ordinary man to follow 
the laws of their theory and to invite suffering on one¬ 
self which the ordinary man was possibly not adapted to 
grasp, and violence resulted. But still you cannot say 
their intention was to errato violence or to bring about, 
a state of rebellion. It may hr their judgment was wrong. 
Is it not a fact that their propaganda may have been 
mistaken or misjudged ? 

A. I think every man in the Punjab lias contemplated 
it as being quite unworkable there and 1 think Ihc most 
extreme politicians admitted that in the start it would 
be very hard for us in the Punjab to limit ourselves to 
passive resistance. 1 think you will find that in the 
enclosures. 

Q. 1 only put forward this view as illustrating that 
because certain results ensued it does not from that 
follow that, the people who created this atmosphere by 
the Rowlatt agitation intended violence or imiled 
rebellion ? 

A. If they were ordinary men they must have had the 
knowledge that violence was inevitable. That, is how 
1 look at it. The ordinary people, acquainted with 
the temper of the Punjab mobs must surely har e known 
that this movement was bound to lead to blood shed 
and disorder. Wherever you get blood-shed and dis¬ 
order, it was preceded 1 think almost all over the Punjab 
by a hartal. 

Q. That is true. Now let us test that. If you have a 
hartal for a long period in any place with so many people 
moving about, it, is eminently likely, almost to a certainty, 
that it would lead to violence. But does it follow that 
those who started the hartal intended to have violence or 
invite rebellion ? You may say tli.it they miscalculated 
the factors, or misjudged the situation ; that is true, 
and in so far they may l*e responsible for these results, 
but it is quite different, from saying that there was an 
organization or that there was a set purpose for a rebel¬ 
lion or violence Y 

A. I quite agree with you up to that point, is., that 
they might have made a mistake when they started the 
hartal, but seeing the result, i.t.. murders, disorders 
and rebellion, why did they incite the Lahore mobs to go 
on with the hartal as long as they could ? 


Q. There again, Sir Michael, it nmy be that having 
once started the hartal they were powerless to control 
it. 

A. I think at Lahore they could have controlled it. 
J think they thought of continuing it in the hope that 
Government would give way to it. 

Q. We have it on evidence that tho leaders who 
started the hartal as part, of the agitation against the 
Ilowlatt Act at Delhi and other places were powerless ; 
they found themselves afterwards powerless to induce the 
people to follow their lead ? 

A. I do not think that was the attitude of the Lahore 
loadors, 1 think it was on the 12th that they offered, 
if certain conditions were accepted by Government, 
to use their influence to stop the hartal which wus pro¬ 
ducing all these evil results. 

Q. But was not the reason this that unless the leaders 
were able to obtain some concessions and conditions 
from Government, they would not be able to exercise any 
influence on the people who were following the hartal , 
and unless they were offered something they would not 
listen Y Can this not be a valid assumption to pint 
forward Y 

A. Jt is possible. The evidence given was to the effect 
that these people had not even communicated to the 
people the Deputy Commissioner’s wish that the hartal 
should tie stopped, but rather, they vveie anxious for its 
continuance. I do not know but the committee is m a 
bettor position to eorne to a decision on that point. That 
is the decision I form that they were desiroqs to continue 
the hartal w'tli the Vuw of bringing Government to its 
knees. 

Q. In your statement you indicate the view that there 
was an organization—a widespread organization —on 
the Ibtli April. Your suggestion is that, the whole 
country was involved. Do you still adhere to that oi 
not Y 

A. There were similar and simultaneous outbreaks 
in various parts of India as far apart as Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, and (talentta. 

Q. Here the suggestion is that these disturbances at 
Ahmedabad, Calcutta, and Bombay were part of one 
organization. Do you adhere to that suggestion or do 
yon wish to modify it Y 

A. I still think there were certain people connected 
with those parts who were behind this organization. 

I will not say it for certainty, but I think there were 
certain phases which showed that unless there was an 
organized movement all over the country and there bad 
boon some organization, all this could not have occurred 
simultaneously. But 1 have no positive proof of this. 

Q. Where was this central organization Y 

A. 1 have no proofs of it. But 1 am strongly incli ned to 
believe that it did exist. There was some organization. 

Q. There was some central organization directing these 
disturbances ? 

.1. Certain phases of them. 

(J. There was sonic common agency which worked cut 
certain phases of the occurrences that took place Y 

.1. Yes; that is what 1 believe. 

Q. You have no evidence in support of this ? 

A. I cannot give it ; as 1 say, J left the province directly 
after those disorders were put down and did not have 
the opportunity of investigating the matter further.* 

(77/e? President :—He says it is only an inference that 
he draws.] 

Q. If the intention was to rebel against Government, 
is it not, rather curious, Kir Michael, that, the people in 
the 1'unjab let go the most suitable opportunity for it 
during the course of the Avar Y As you have already told 
us, the (lluulr movement was or, the war was on. so was 
that not a ready and favourable opportunity for u rising 
or a rebellion ? 

-1 ( have mentlonc i Imtdil not, thorn-h 1 had it on 

extraordinary fdmilflrity oi tin mWc|re«entatlonB 
rc.'/irdlni! the Kmvint-i IliH from Minima to IVvihawar, and even In 
Afghnnbtan i“ one factor which tend* to “how that th f, re was a common 
organization eiaju red on tins work ot ml “."'presentat Ion, [Afaryimt note 
on jirovj t y wiincts.] 
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A. I do not think it was so favourable an opportunity 
as the opportunity which presented itself in the spring 
of last year, because, as I have already pointed out yester- 
day, the people—tho disaffected elements in the country— 
were able to concentrate and focus their activities in one 
particular direction. They took advantage of the Pau- 
Islamic situation, they were able to bring in the discon¬ 
tent aroused by the Rowlatt agitation, and they were 
able to utilise the pre-existing revolutionary propaganda 
in the country itself, and to range them all under the same 
banner against tho Rowlatt agitation. 

Q. But the most favourable time for a rebellion was 
surely when the war was on and the Ohadr movement 
was on ? 

A. I do not think so. In April last the military posi¬ 
tion in India was difficult and abnormal because as 1 
pointed out British troops were few and far between. 
Indian troops wore new and untrained. All our best 
troops were still at the front. There were 100,000 demo¬ 
bilised men in the Punjab at the time of the disturbances 
which was a cause of great anxiety to us. I was in the 
Punjab during the whole of the war period. 

Q. It is also surprising that no attempt was made by 
the organizers to arm the mobs with guns, swords or 
anything of tho kind ? 

A. T think some military measures which were taken 
prevented that. If they had succeeded in their attempt 
to loot the tahsils and treasuries, as was contemplated in 
Tarn Tamil, Kasur, Lyallpur, etc., they would probably 
have armed themselves. 

Q. They may have done. But the rebellion to which 
reference has been made was organized by employing un¬ 
armed mobs and no attempt made to obtain arms. 

A. Rebels do not always act, wisely. 

Q. On the face of it the attempt was ridiculous ? 

A. Possibly ridiculous. 1 think they were counting on 
other factors. They were counting on the spread of 
disorder, on getting the Indian troops on their side, 
on getting demobilised men on their side, and perhaps 
also on getting the returned emigrants on their side. 
That is why from the very beginning attempts to seduce 
the troops were made and even attempts to seduce the 
police wero made. I think they felt they could not do 
without those elements. 

Q. With regard to the suggestion about seducing the 
troops, in the course of tho evidence, General Hudson 
said that there was nothing very serious in that direction. 
There was no attempt. 

A. One never knows tho-e things till they actually 
happen. It is very difficult to tind out. 

Q. They had some evidence, and investigated the 
matter and the result was that there was nothing. 

A. It is attributable to the loyalty of the troops rather 
than to the fact that there were no serious attempts. 

Q. General Hudson gave us to understand that there 
was not much evidence of uny organized attempt at all 
j q that direction ? 

A. As far as l have road General Hudson's evidence, 
each particular instance seems fery trivial, but the 
cumulative effect of all these coming at a time like that 
was very serious. Those trivial tilings may be a coinci¬ 
dence which is a preliminary to a sepov rising or mutiny. 
Also on the 21st of May w r hilo Indian troops were coming 
from Amritsar they shouted to the troops at the Lahore 
railway platform “ When you go to tho front, join the 
Afghans and shoot down British officers.” 

Q. I take it, Sir Michael, that in the beginning of 1919 
when these outbursts came, you took tho view' from the 
beginning that it was an organised attempt 1 

A. No. I just took each case as it arose and dealt 
with it. I had no time to think whether it was organized 
or not. I saw many possibilities. 

Q. In your view the rebellion was on a large scale ? 

A. That is what we thought. When I wrote to the 
Government of India on the 13th asking for martial 
law, I thought there were moat dangerous possibilities 
of rebellion. 


Q. You thought that next to the Mutiny this was a 
very serious rebellion ? 

A. Perhaps the most serious one in the Punjab. I do 
not think I took that view on the 13th April. 1 took 
that view later as the disorders spread from one district 
to another. 

Q- Then about the Rowlatt agitation, you do not sug 
gest, Sir Michael, that the agitation was started for the 
purpose of creating disturbances ? 

A. No. 

Q. In its conception it was honest opposition ? 

A. It may be honest, but it was extremely dangerous. 

Q. The opposition was unanimous. Indians of all 
shades of political opinion combined in the opposition ¥ 

A. I think they were to some extent honest. I know 
men were writing in the press against any man who voted 
in favour of the Bill. Indian Members of Council who 
were on the select committee reported on the Bill. When 
the report of the select committee was brought out with 
the signature of Mr. Slm.fi and Mr. Sastri, ns far as 1 
remember, there were many attacks on them in the press. 

Q. That was when the report was made by the select 
committee. The opposition to the Bill when it was 
introduced was unanimous ? 

A. 1 should say that the unanimous opposition was 
the result of press-manufactured agitation. 

Q. When the Bill was introduced, all non official 
Indians of different shades of opinion, opposed it. Why 
do you say that it was engineered by flic press ? 

A. 1 think the agitation was started in the press, and 
then it was taken up outside, he-ause at that time 1 
do not suppose there were many who knew about the 
Bill. Probably not one in a hundred knew it. 

Q. You do not suggest that the non-official Indian 
members never ktn u i< ? 

A. No. 

Q. I am putting it to you that Indians of all shades of 
political opinion, call them what you like, extremists, 
moderates, or any other thing, they were all united in 
opposition to it. 

A. 1 do not think all classes were unanimous in oppos¬ 
ing the Bill. There were, enormous masses outside, who 
knew nothing about it. 

Q. I am only dealing with the |K»lititn.1 classes. Ail 
shades of opinion were strongly against jf ? 

A. I should say a vast majority. 

Q, The opposition mainly was that on the eve of a 
large measure of self-government promised to be granted 
and the splendid contribution of India to the war and 
nil that, there was no necessity to enact an Act of this 
character ¥ 

A. I think that wuh the view taken by one clajw 
people. 

Q. There was also the objection that the Act conferred 
considerable power on the executive uncontrolled by the 
judiciary ¥ 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was also said that there was the Defence of India 
Act which clothed Government with all the authority 
they could get under tho new legislation, and it would 
be there for a considerable time. Therefore in any event 
there was no hurry about tins legislation and therefore 
an adjournment was aske I till September ? 

A. I believe that is so. I did not follow it very care 
fully. 

Q. In spite of the unanimous opinion of the Indian 
mcmtiers in that behalf, the request for adjournment 
was negatived ? 

A. Yes. 

Q • Ail these circumstances naturally created resent¬ 
ment ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So you do not suggest, Sir Michael, that it was a 
bogus agitation Btarted merely for the purpose of creating 
trouble ¥ 

A. I do not suggest that but I suppose the grounds on 
which the Bill was rendered unpopular were misro 
presentations to the masses. Those were bogus grounds. 
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Q. True ; th<j misrepresentation# about the Act were 
bogus. 

A. Yes; but serious misrepresentations were made 
in presenting it to the masses to rouse their opposition. 

Q. It is not suggested anywhere that any known or 
recognised leaders of the people were responsible for these 
misrepresentations ? 

A. No ; I have not seen it suggested. 

Q. Then after the Rowlett Act agitation was started 
like that, came Mr. Gandhi's Passive Resistance 1 
A. Yes. 

Q. That further complicated the situation ? 

A. Yes ; the Rowlatt Act agitation itself might have 
been dealt with without producing these results if Mr. 
Gandhi’s movement had not fanned the flame. That 
is t he view 1 took. 

Q. A serious situation would not have arisen if the 
llowlatt Art agitation had gone on like that, without 
being complicated by the Passive Resistance movement 
started by Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. Probably not. 

Q. Then there was hartal on the 29th at Lahore ? 

A, 1 think it wuh on the 30th at Delhi. 

4^. On the 29th you say in your statement that you 
marched through the city 1 
A. I rode through the city. 

Q. There was no disturbance ? 

A. People were civil, 

Q. Much more than civil ? You met with a friendly 
reception ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You did not notice anything unusual in the atti¬ 
tude of the people ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then on the 4th the order to extern Mr. Gandhi was 
passed ? 

A. It was passed on the 4th, but I think we had to 
refer to the Government of India for sanction to his being 
required to reside in Bombay, or any place outside the 
Punjab. Our object was to exclude him from the Punjab. 

I think that was made clear to you by Mr. Thompson’s 
■evidence. The Government of India accepted our pro¬ 
posals and passed orders. I do not know if the order 
was actually passed on the 4th. On the 9t.h the sanction 
of the Government of India was received ; then orders 
went simultaneously from the Punjab and Delhi adminis¬ 
trations against Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. What determined you, Sir Michael, in passing this 
order <»f extornment on Mr. Gandhi ? 

A. The knowledge that the situation in the Punjab 
was very critical, that the people of the Punjab were not 
of a class to whom Mr. Gandhi’s spiritual ideals would 
appeal and that they would translate Passive Resis¬ 
tance into an Active Resisfanee movement. At the 
time when he was advertised to come to the Punjab the 
atmosphere both in Lihore and Amritsar was very highly 
surcharged. If he had been allowed at that time, it 
would have probably resulted in very serious disorder. 

(,). It may have worked the other way. Sir Michael ; his 
presence may have had a pacifying and restraining effect ? 

A. I do not think that was likely, because at that time 
the excitement was such that Mr. Gandhi was looked 
upon as a champion of the people against an alien 
and hostile Government. That was the part he was 
expected to piny. 

Q. His coming was looked forward to with groat 
pleasure ? 

A. I think so by some people. 

Q- He was looked upon as something over and above 
Government and therefore he would reduce and defeat 
Government. You think that was the feeling of the 
peoph tow ards him ? 

A. So far, I do not know if they had any such fooling. 
Mnnv people of the Punjab outside l-ahore and Amritsar, 
did not know who Mr. Gandhi was. 

Q. He had great influence over the people. Still you 
thought that he w ould not be able to restrain the people ? 

A. Mr. Gandhi at that time waH actively engaged in 
pro|Migunda work in connection with the Passive Resis¬ 


tance movement and the hartal. The hartal on the 30th 
started by him had brought about disorder at Delhi. It 
was still more likely that when the people of the Punjab 
were roused there would be a much more dangerous out¬ 
break there than at Delhi. I thought it was no time for 
running risks. 

Q. Then on the 6th April, you had a hartal at Lahore ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 7'here was also a big meeting ? 

A. Yes ; at the Bradlaugh Hall. 

Q. That hartal and meeting passed off peacefully and 
there was no disturbance ? 

A. There was no disturbance because we made very 
complete military preparations. If we had not done 
so, on that day we should have had very seriouB dis¬ 
turbances. In the first place, illegal processions were 
held, which had been prohibited. In the second place 
an attempt was made by a very large crowd to enter the 
Mall and the European quarters. In the third place, 
Police and other officers deputed to attend the Bradlaugh 
Hall meeting met with a very hostile reception. In the 
fourth place, when the Bradlaugh Hall meeting dispersed 
they attempted to injure the Honorary Magistrates w’ho 
were supposed to be on the Hide of the Government. 
They went about shouting “ King George is dead,” 
even on that date. In fact, they behaved in a way 
that a disorderly a nti- Government mob would bo 
expected to behave in so far as they were allowed to 
behave in a disorderly way. Prior to tbit meeting on 
the 2nd of April, a warning notico was roceived by the 
Commissioner, 1 think I have quoted it here. “ Just a 
word to let you know there will be a great ghddr in 
Lahore on 6th instant; our National Day. Be prepared 
to meet all that awaits to befall you Englishmen on that 
day.” 

Q. That was an anonymous letter. 

A. Yes. It was received on the 2nd April. Informa¬ 
tion of that kind generally comes in by means of anony- 
mouH letters. Similarly on the 4th similar letters had 
been put up at Amritsar. Apart from this, the Commis¬ 
sioner received information that most inflammatory 
notices were put up in public places in Lahore threaten¬ 
ing all those who would not join in the hartal of the 
fitli with all sorts of pains and penalties. I had seen 
myself intimidation used in connection with the hartal 
of the 0th ; had it not been for the Military and Police 
preparations on that day, we should have had a serious 
outbreak on the 6th. 

Q. Then you had a Legislative Council meeting on the 
7th April ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There you warned the people about that sort of 
thing ? 

A. Yes. It was the final meeting. I was going to 
leave the province in a few weeks. There were the usual 
valedictory remarks and speeches. 

Q. You said that the British Government could afford 
to despise the doingH of what you call the agitators. 

A. I was not yet aware of what had taken place on the 
Cth ; I had not vet received information of the meetings,' 
etc. But 1 know the situation was extromely serious. 
Therefore I gave this warning to the members of my 
council knowing it would be published in the press on 
the following day if not on that day. 

Q. Then you put this to them: “I would ask in 
all soriousnesH, is this the calm and reasonable atmosphere 
needed to prepare the way for constitutional reforms ?” 
With regard to that it was said that really Government 
w r cre responsible for disturbing the calm atmosphere by 
introducing this Rowlatt Act w hich was not really neces¬ 
sary at that time especially when the Defence of India 
Act was still under operation ? 

A. That may be one view . There seems to be a general 
opinion that the Punjab Government has been responsible 
for the Rowlatt Act. T be’ieve it was the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. 1 was consulted about it. But with the original 
proposal for the enquiry by the Rowlatt Committee, 
the Punjab Government had not hing to do. 

Q. The atmosphere of Bengal was bad ? 
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A. The Bengal Government, I think, wanted to inves¬ 
tigate the situation. There were conspiracies in other 
i>artH of India as well. The view of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment was that the Rowlatt Act is most, essential. But 
we had nothing to do with the initial proposal which 
led to it. 

Q. Then on the 10th, we know what had taken place 
in Lahore. 

A. Yes. 

Q. On that date there was no appreciable damage to 
property or life ? 

A. No, because we had token precaul ionary measures. 
They attempted to damage the Government buildings 
on the Mall. They tried to attack the Telegraph Office, 
which was the first Government property they came to. 

Q. They went near the Telegraph Office and found an 
armed guard there ? 

A. Exactly in the same way as earlier in the same day 
they attempted to rush the Telegraph Office at Amritsar. 
The British troops had just arrived there and prepared to 
charge the mob and they dispersed. That shows the 
state of things. The very first Government building 
they came in contact with was the Telegraph Office and 
their object was apparently to wreck it. 

Q On the 10th Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal were 
deported ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When wore the orders passed ? 

A. Orders were passed on the 9th on receipt of a letter 
from the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar on the 8th 
that the situation was serious. 

Q. The Deputy Commissioner told us that he whs not 
consulted about the deportation and that he had not 
recommended it ? 

A. The Deputy Commissioner was new to Amritsar, 
he had only come then; at. the end of February, lie 
was not aware of the full situation. About the middle 
of March when I saw that the situation in Arnrifsar was 
very serious, I told the Deputy Commissioner to have 
both Drs. Kitehlew and Satyapal warned. 

Q. Before this you had prohibited them from speaking ? 

A. Yes. 1 had a conversation with the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. 1 told him about, the middle of March that 
1 thought that Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal wore out for 
mischief. If lie thought it advisable, I was prepared to 
deport them. 

Q. At the time the order was made or immediately 
before that, the Deputy Commissioner had not asked for 
the deportation Y 

A. lie was not consulted specifically. I took his letter 
to mean that the situation was such that Government 
should act at once. 

Q. You are aware, Sir Michael, that on the 7th or 
somewhere about that the Deputy Commissioner asked 
for more military garrison to be sent to Amritsar ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Because he feared that there might be serious dis¬ 
turbances ? 

A. That letter showed the situation. 

Q. And it was expected 1 think that if these two people 
were deported on that day it was eminently likely that 
disturbances may take place ? 

A. I do not think the Deputy Commissioner’s letter 
conveys that. There was the possibility. 

Q. He did not recommend deportation. It was 
independent of the*deportation that he asked for more 
garrison to be sent, which showed that in his view the 
situation w r as getting worse ? 

A. Quite so, the general situation. 

Q. If the general situation was so serious as to demand 
more garrison being sent there, and if on the top of that 
came the deportation of those who wore so popular at 
that time in Amritsar, it is obvious that the situation 
would get much more serious ? 

A. Not neeess-arily. It all depends on the temper. 

Q. It is equally likely that one thing or the other 
might have happened ? 

A. It might have tended to clear the situation. 

Q. In fact it did not Y 


A. No. 

Q- Then would it not have been more luhLablc to have 
provided Amritsur with necessary military strength 
before the actual deportation v as made? 

A. I do not think so. 1 think the situation was mu|, 
that we should take immediate action and this was <},,• 
only action that could be taken. We passed on tlo 
letter of the Deputy Commissioner asking for moi* 
military strength to the General. 

Q. Would it not have been better if the deportation 
had been carried out a few hours or a few days after tin 
military disposition was properly made, in which even? 
what followed might in all probability have been avoided Y 
Nothing would have been lost by so doing ? 

A. At that time there was the danger of an outbreak. 
Everything would have been lost if it had been postponed. 
That is the view I took. When confronted wilh a serious 
situation, I have generally found thut prompt, action is 
the best way of dealing with it * 

Q. On the 11th, I understand there was a meeting at 
which you were present. Sir Michael Y 

A. Yes. On the 10th I asked the leading men of 
Lahore, and other parts, of whom many were collected in 
Lahore, to see me on the Hth. 

Q. There was actually a meeting on the 11th Y 
A. Yes. 

Q. Who were requested to attend this meeting Y 
A. I could not tell you. All mem hers of coum il 
present, in Lahore, and other influential gentlemen. \ 
great number came from out-stations. 

</ Were the leaders like IN; i Namidramith and 
others present? 1 mean the popular haulers in Lalum. 

A. There were Raja Narendrunath. Rhi Bahadur 
Ram Saran Das, Mian Muhammad Shaft, Bakhshi Solum 
Lai, and others, w'hose signatures you will find in the 
farewell address which was presented to me. I do not 
know if any record was kept, of it. 

Q. Was it suggested at that, meeting that some of 
those leaders called extremist leaders should be called 
and asked to give up their propaganda ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whose suggestion was that ? 

A. 1 could not tell you. It. limy be Raja Narcmlra- 
nath’s. I am not sure. 

Do you know what, you said Y 
A. I said it was the duty of every citizen to rally to the 
side of Government in a critical situation like that and 
Government would willingly accept help from anybody, 
but Government, would accept dictation from nobody. 
That was the line I took. I was quite willing to receive 
their co-operation, but not willing to submit to lluir 
dictation. 

Q. On the 12th you had tiring at the Badsluthi Mosque Y 
A. Yes. 

Q. And then you had a meeting with Mr. Shufi ami 
other people ? 

A. I think the Deputy Commissioner had n meeting. 
They did not come to me. They sent a message to me. 

Q. Then certain terms wore proposed about with¬ 
drawing of troops and that the killed and the ... 

men be restored to their relatives. You negatived tin- 
proposals Y 

A. I negatived the proposals. 

Q. In fact their bodies wen; not given ? 

A. No. That was under my orders. 

Q. All the time from the 10th ? 

A. Only one was killed and perhaps three others died 
afterwards. 

Q. You refused to allow them to take the killed and tim 
wounded ? 

A. Yes. Because I thought that would lead to a 
demonstration and further popular excitement as bed 
happened in Delhi and was expected too in Amrifsai. 

• I may add that, a day or two before the deportation rotund Smnii, 
the Civil S'MKion, who hu« a flnlque knowlH«< il Amritsar ho<i n il 
Inlliicuoi! there, conic to hoc me at Lahore. I asked him it he fiimmiii 
the deportation would be Jikeiy to lead to any disturbance. IIis r< j-1 v 
was tlier it would not, that the Khatrin and Kan! mins ot AmriM.ii would 
not Oder ouy opc.i resistance. I forgot to mention tiiui to tie Com¬ 
mittee, [Marginal note on prooj .jy untnest.J 
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Q . If that wore bo, certain conditions might have been 
impacted and the wounded might, have been viven to their 
relatives, as at Amritsar for instance on the 12th where 
dead bodies were allowed to be taken away and the Deputy 
Commissioner imposed certain conditions as the manner 
in which the funeral, etc., should he carried out. 

A. That might have boon done; but if that was 
done in Lahore, it would have created a very dangerous 
situation. I would draw attention to what was said by 
one of the witnesses ; I think it was Rahim BukhMi, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. On the 12th at the 
cremation of a man killed in the riots on the 12th, the 
crowd were stimulated to continue 1 ho hartal lor 4 days ; 
and tins crowd was watched by the Military to see that 
no disorders occurred. The crow'd endeavoured to pull 
one of the officers off his horse. According to M. Huh tin 
liukhsh. tlie oflicer was my own son, who would not 
hu\e escaped so lightly if the crowd had known who ho 
was. That shows the danger of giving back the dead 
bodies at such a time and it was in}' object to prevent any 
su eh man i fest ations. 

Q. The reason for not giving back the dead bodies was 
this jvh| eel of t he question that there may be undesirable 
demonstration ‘t 

A. Which may load to disorder. It was w r ith that 
object that the. bodies were not given back by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

Q. The return of the dead bodies was a very sore point 
with the population ? 

A , 1 do not know. It was represented to me. 

That was being brought forward day after day ? 
A. By this time the bodies had been buried. The 
relatives wore told that if they wished to accompany tho 
remains to the burial ground they could do so. 

Q. That was to be carried out by the authorities in 
the Juil ? 

A . V os. 

Q. And the relatives were to he allowed to go in there V 
A. Yes. 

C W hat. they asked for was that, the bodies should be 
handed over to them, to be buried according to their 
own rites and that was refused ¥ 

A. Not throughout, but in the case of those who were 
killed on the l.rst occasion. Whether it happened in one 
or two cases 1 could not toll you. One body was un¬ 
identified and had to be buried in the jail in any ease. 

0 On tlit- Nth, you caused certain leaders from Lahore 
tola am Med and deported ¥ 

A. \ es. 

(,\ Tho ides underlying that was, as Mr. Thompson 
put it, you w aited to remove the props 't 

A. 1 regard, d these as the people who were respen- 
bihh very largely for tho disturbances and who were 
promoting the hartal and the other disorderly incidents 
connected with the hartal. 

( t >. And the} were deported because they could not 
put a step to the hartal ¥ 

4 \. No. They had brought, ubout the situation w r e 
were trying to cope with ami we thought their removal 
Would help us to cope with the situation. 

Q. Because they created by their speeches u situation 
winch made it iliilieult for Government to deal w r ith the 
situation. ami they were not stopping the hartal. Was 
that the reason mainly ¥ 

A. Because we thought their action had brought about 
a situation ot rebellion and we thought that situation 
would bt* more speedily restored if we got them out 
ot the place. 

Q. They w ere taken out (f l^ahore and kept away till 
about Hit* Ifrth of May. 

A. I think it, was till the first week in May. 

Q. Then they were brought back to Lahore and then 
ui res ted under the Defence of India Act ¥ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it under the Defence of India Act V 
J. 1 could not tell you. 

Q. They were charged with particular otlencea I 
A. You. But ore the Martial Law Tribunals. 


Q. And ’their trial was proceeded with at onee the next 
day ? 

A. Anyhow, in r few days after their return. 

Q. I want to ask you a few questions about the Jallian- 
wala 13agb incident. You say “The casualties w'ere 
large and regrettable but loss of life was inevitable when 
<ft truculent tnob -which had nlneady committed murder 
and rebellion assembled to defy authority.” 

A. You have got my addendum to that statement. 
Q. Yes. I will deal with that. The view there seems 
to be as if the crowd that had assembled there had com¬ 
mitted murder and rebellion. Is there any evidence that 
that particular crowd had committed any murder or 
rebellion ? 

A. I do not suppose it could be said with reference to 
any particular individual, hut Amritsar city as a whole 
had committed murder and rebellion. 

Q. You treated the whole city to be in re4>eI!ion and 
therefore everybody in the city as taking part in that 
rebellion ; that was your view ? 

A. The view' I took thoro was that that meeting was 
held to show their hostility to Government and their 
sympathy with the people who had committed rebellion 
and murder. 

Q. It may be thut, those who assembled there that even¬ 
ing may have been different people altogether from those 
who committed the actual murders and arson and other 
violent acts ¥ 

A. Yes, but they were there to show their sympathy 
with the |>eople who committed murder and rebellion 
and their hostility to the Government which was re¬ 
pressing it. 

Q. There is no evidence to show that they assembled 
there for that ? 

A. I think it may be inferred from the fact that they 
had assembled there knowing what the conditions in 
Amritsar had been for the previous three days and know¬ 
ing that any such meeting had been prohibited. 

Q. I am coming to the prohibition. But there is no 
evidence to show that the assembly there expressed their 
sympathy with those who had committed murder and 
arson ¥ 

A. I thinkllic fact that they had assembled there was 
enough ; they would not have assembled there without 
good reason at a critical time like that. 

Q. The mere fact that they had assembled justified 
the conclusion that they had assembled there for the 
purpose of expressing sympathy ¥ 

A. 1 think after what had happened in Amritsar for 
three days and taking that the prohibition issued that 
morning. 

Q. 1 am coming to the prohibition. You say they 
assembled to express sympathy. There is no evidence at 
all. You infer it. 

A. Yes ; 1 infer it. 

Q. Now in this crowd, there were a number of outside 
villagers as the facts show ? 

A. Yes. One reason for that is, us stated in the Amrit- 
mir report, when the nows of the looting in Amritsar got 
about, a number of people iu the adjoining villages near 
Amritsar eame in to take a hand in it and property 
stolen from the banks was traced to many of these out¬ 
lying villages. 

Q. That is where the confusion comes in if I oiay 
say so. True, sto en property may. have been traced to 
certain villages. The W’hole question is ; the villagers 
who were at this bagh at the moment, wero they the 
people who had committed these acts ? 

A. 1 fancy many of them hud come in because they 
knew there w as plunder going. 

Q. It may be so or it may not be so. There is no evi¬ 
dence of that at all. You know there was a Buisakhi Fair 
at the time, and it is usual for many villagers to flock fo 
Amritsar on that occasion ? 

A. You. 

Q. In your summary you say : “On the 12th, tho 
city waB iu a state of tumult and revolt.” On the 12th, 
there w ere no acts of violence in Amritsar at all ¥ 
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A. Well, there weme no acta of violence because tlie 
troops held the exits from the city, but in and around 
Amritsar, in so far as they could commit acts of violence* 
tin; people of Amritsar and the suburbs of Amritsar had. 
torn up the railway on the 12th and derailed the train. 

Q. That is not in Amritsar ?. 

A. It is in tho immediate vicinity of Amritsar and 
therefore traceable to Amritsar. 

Q. According to your own; statement,. General Dyer 
had controlled tho exits of. the oity ; so uo people from 
Amritsar could go outside ¥ 

A. No ; I db not think he absolutely prevented people 
from going in and out. But he controlled them and I 
have no doubt that a lot of Amritsar pooplo were already 
outside. 

Q. You say tho city on the 12th was in a state of revolt, 
but the facts placed before us are that after the 10th. 
nothing of any consequence happened at all ¥ 

A. I think General Dyer or some one said that when 
the troops marched through, tluiir reception was gene¬ 
rally hostile. 

Q. Crowds were sullen and hostile ¥ 

A. I think it is also said, they spot at them to show 

their disgust. 

Q. Some one may have done that. But you say the 
city was in a state of revolt on the 12th. There was no 
outside manifestation of that state of things. 

A. In so far as manifestations could be permitted, I 
have no doubt there was a desire to express them. On 
the 10th, thero was open rebellion. The troops took 
possession on the night of tho 10th ; on the 12th General 
Dyer took possession of the exits. In so far as they 
could do anything, they did it. There is nothing to show 
that their attitude was changed. Everything showed 
the attitude of rebellion was still active. The derailing 
of trains, the tearing up of the railway, the attacks on the 
Tahsil at Tarn Taran. 

Q. Tarn Taran- is how many miles from Amritsar ¥ 

A. Fifteen. 

Q. From what bad happened at Tarn Taran on the 
12th, you cannot say that Amritsar city was in rebellion 
on the 12th ¥ 

A. I think it is in evidence that the people who carried 
out these acts on tho railway and at Turn Taran. had been 
inspired by emissaries from Amritsar. 

Q. It may be that individual Amritsar inhabitants wero 
in these crowds. That docs not show that Amritsar city 
was in a state of rebellion on the 12th ¥ 

A. It is admitted that Amritsar city was in a state of 
rebellion on tho 10th. Ts there anything to show that 
that feiding hod changed T 

Q. Then you say :—“ It showed as far as I can remem¬ 
ber that General Dyer had used only Indian and Gurkha 
troops, that ho was accompanied by the British Super¬ 
intendent of Police, that ho hod dispersed a mob of several 
thousands collected in open defiance of his proclamation 
(on tho same spot whore the previous riotous and 
rebellious assemblies had collected).” What assemblies 
wore bold at Jallianwala 13agb ¥ 

A. I understand that while tho agitation was being 
worked up, the Jallianwala Bagh was being used for these 
large assemblies of 10,000 and 20,000 people. 

Q. Thero is no evidence of any meeting at Jallianwala 
Bagh at alL? 

A. That was the informatfion I had at the time. It 
was certainly given to mo before I left the Punjab. I 
think that was common knowledge. 

Q . You refer to the meetings that were held at tho 
Jallianwala Bagh before tho 6th in connection with the 
Rowlatt Act ? 

A. No. Thortr were a lot of meetings being held there. 
There was a series of meetings going on all through the 
year—pro-Turkish meetings, Rowlatt mooting;?, and so on, 
T think tho Jallianwala Bagh was the seeno for all these 
meetings hostile to Government or otherwise, and no 
doubt was also used for the meetings which took place 
between the 0th* and 10th. 


Q. There is no evidence of that; you mention the meet¬ 
ings against the Rowlatt Act. Why do you call them 
rebellious assemblies ¥ 

A. 1 do not.call them rebellious assemblies, but men¬ 
tioned them as illustrating tho use to which the Julliun* 
woia Bagh was put. 

Q. You say “on the same spot where the previous 
meetings were held”? 

A. My information was that the meetings held between 
the 6th and the 10th—for all these hostile meetings at 
Amritsar, the Jallianwala Bagh was the rallying point. 
That is the information 1 got. I do not know if the com¬ 
mittee has heard anything to the contrary, but from what 
I know of Amritsar, the Jallianwala Bagh would be the 
place where those meetings would bo hold. It is in a 
remote corner of the city, away troin the police stations 
and from the cantonment ami it is difficult of access by 
any Government officer. 

Q. You say further thnt “ Tho collection of several 
thousands in Jallianwala Bagh where the previous rebel¬ 
lious crowds had collected,” and so on, and “The General 
Officer Commanding was in my opinion justified in open¬ 
ing fire on what he bad every mason to believe to be n 
rebellious mob.” You say that the mob was rebellious 
because it collected there in defiance of the order ? 

A. I think he had reason to think so. I am putting 
myself in the General’s position. lie had told them he 
would disperse any gathering by fire. Any gathering 
held in the circumstances must have boon a hostile one 
and it was his duty to disperse it, having been entrusted 
with the duty of restoring older in Amritsar. 

Q, And this firing in the Jallianwala Bagh by General 
Dyer, won that justified in y< m view as a punishment 
to tho Amritsar inhabitants' or justified for the purpose 
of dispersing that particular crowd ? 

A. I never lookod at it aw a punishment. 1 have ex¬ 
plained here that it was reported to mo thnt General Dyer 
had heard of this meeting and had taken steps to disperse 
it in pursuance of the proclamation he lmd issued that 
morning, and also for the purpose of restoring order. 

Q. What was done was necessary in your view for the 
purpose of dispersing the crowd ¥ 

A. I put it this way. It was General Dyer's duty to 
disperse that crowd. 

Q. And it was thought necoHory by him to do whnt 
he dill in order to disperse the crowd ? 

A. No doubt. I had never mot General Dyer before 
this episode. 

Q . You don't my what he did wan justified as a punish¬ 
ment to these people who hail assembled there for defying 
the law ? 

A> I find it very hard to look at it from that point of 
view. 

Q. Do you approve ot it us a punishment to these 
people who had assembled there in defiance of bis order 't 

A. Well, I suppose any one who openly defies the law 
deserves to be punished. 

Q. Then do you regard the action of General Dyer as ;i 
punish inert, and a justifiable punishment for tlie.se people 
who had disobeyed his order ¥ 

A. No, I look upon General Dyer’s action as intended 
to carry out an act. which was necessary to restore ordm . 
IJis duty was to disperse that mob in order to nstore 
order. 

Q. You think he would not have been justified in firing 
as a punishment ¥ 

A. Well, if I was there myHclf, I should not have looked 
at it from that point of view. 

Q. Wo have it in evidence that General Dyer himself 
said that he could have dispersed it without firing. 

A. General Dyer must be a very sanguine man. 

Q. True ; but if tho situation was such that he could 
have dispersed them without firing, do you think the tir¬ 
ing was justified, simply because those people had d> 
obeyed his order ¥ 

A. I think it he could have effectively dispersed (hem 
without firing in such a way that they would not have 
assembled again with hostile intent, then be oo;b! ' 1 
have done so. If he could effectively have dispersed 
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them in such a way that it was not morely a camouflage, 
that they would merely go round a corner arid assemble 
again ; but I don’t believe lie could have done so. 

Q. And you are aware that he straightaway opened 
• r.- when he reached there without any warning at all ? 

A. That is what 1 had heard. I have never read Gene¬ 
ral Dyer’s evidence. 

Q. Do you approve of that 1 

A. It was for him to judge of the military situation. 

(J. Sow knowing the facts as I give them to you on 
Genera] Dyer’s evidence, when he went there to the spot 
and at once put the troops, numbering about 50, in posi¬ 
tion and straightaway opened fire without any warning 
at all, when according to him he could have dispersed 

them without, firing. 

Mr. Juntice Rankin — 

Is that quite correct ? 1 think he admitted the pos¬ 

sibility ? 

Sir ('. Sr lair ad. . I will omit that part of it. It is not 

necessary lor the question. He put the troops in position 
und he opened fire straightaway without warning and he 
said when lie began firing, the people began to run nway 
from the exit, hut he still continued firing on them and 
directed the fire from time to time ; he continued firing 
like thnt for 10 minutes till his ammunition ran short. 
On that statement of fact,, do you approve of that ? 

A. 1 prefer not to offer an opinion as I say General 
Dyer w as put in charge as n military officer to do a certain 
thing and lie would he influenced by the surrounding 
circumstances. Until one is in complete possession of 
all the surrounding circumstances, it is very difficult to 
decide whether lie acted rigidly or w rongly. Prirnii facie 
as an officer of long experience and of knowledge of the 
country, he naturally would have dune the right thing. 

I do not criticise his action one way or the other, hut 1 
say one is entitled to believe that, be did his best in the 
eireumr.1 nuces 

Q. Do you agree with General Dyer's view as expressed 
in bis report, which I will read to you ; be says : *• I tired, 
an 1 continued to lire, till the crowd dispersed and con¬ 
sidered ibis 1 be least, amounl of firing to produce the 
necessary moral and widespread effect which 1 was to 
produce if f was to just ify my ad ion. If more troops 
fuel been at, hand, the casualties would be greater in pro¬ 
portion. It was no longer a question of merely dispersing 
, crowd but of producing a sufficient, moral effect from 
the point ol view not only of those who were present but 
mote especially throughout, the Punjab.” Do you agree 
with that view : that his action was justified not for the 
purpose of dispersing the crowd but lor the purpose of 
producing a sufficient, moral effect, not only in Amritsar 
(nil throughout tlii' Punjab ? 

A. I prefer not, to give an opinion on that point, be- 
. aiise it is based largely on military considerations on 
which 1 am not in a position to give an opinion. 

(J>. Now, when mi your behalf, your approval was wired 
to General Dyer, did you know of these facts ? 

J. 1 have staled here roughly what 1 knew as far as I 
remember. At the time I had a great many other things 
to think of and this report was one of the many 
that came in t>y telephone. General Beynon telephoned 
the substance of General Dyer's report, to my Private 
Secretary. I made no record of the message. It showed, 
as tar as 1 can remember, that General Dyor had used only 
Indian and Gurkha troops, that ho was accompanied by 
t he Superintendent of Police—1 am stating the message 
as 1 remember to have received it.- that he had t.o 
disperse a mob of several thousands assembled in a open 
defiance of bis proclamation that morning, t hat the dead 
casualties bad been about 200 and thnt order had boon 
completely restored in Amritsar. That was the message 
bri< fly as far as 1 remember it. It, was General Beynon’s 
sum mu: y of the message he had received from General 
Dyer and General Beynon, who is General Dyer’s 
superior, said that ho fully approved of General Dyer’s 
notion and asked if he might convey my approval. 

Q. After the approval was expressed in that manner 
did you take any special steps to ascertain the exact, facts 
as to the incident, that happened at Jalliunwala Bagh ? 


A. You mean before I replied to General Beynon ? 

No, after that. You had these facts and you ex¬ 
pressed approval. TI at was on the 14th April. After 
that what measures did your Government take to ascer¬ 
tain the real laetH about the Jalli&nwnla Bagh incident ? 

A. We knew that General Dyer would fully report his 
action to the military authorities, and we awaited their 
report. 1 am not aware that I saw' it before I left the 
province. In fact, I am sure I did not. On the ltlth 
April, General Dyer came to see mo personally with 
several other Generali* who were dealing with the 
situation in the various parts of the province. I saw him 
for a out quarter < f an hour und ho spoke to me about 
the Jallianv ala Bagh bring on the 13th and he explained 
to me in more detail w hat his action had 1 o n. 

Q. It was rather a serious thing even according to what 
was reported to you— 2(H) dead casualties. You did not 
think it necessary to haxe some specific statement or a 
report or anything of that sort ? 

A . I cannot say now* whether w*e ordered any particular 
action of the kind or not. I think we were awaiting 
General Dyer's report. 1 do not know’ if we received a 
report from the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. General Dyer's report that we have got here was 
not. made till August ? 

A. Well, presumably, he sent a telegraphic report to 
the General. It may have appeared in our proceedings. 
There i« one matter I should mention which General Dyer 
put before me on the 16th and which did not. appear in 
the previous reports. He said to me that when lie got to 
Jallianwala Bagh lie found this enormous crowd gathered 
there. He had a very small force under his control, 
lie was in a very remote and isolated part of the city. I 
think I ought to mention this in justice to General Dyer. 
Me was aware that his retreat, might he cut off. I think 
he said, after he hud fired the first, volley, the crowd made 
a rush. He thought, that, thin was intended to intercept 
his retreat and he went on firing, but. he thought after¬ 
wards (he was very frank about it) that that was not their 
intention, alter seeing the place more fully, and that this 
was one of the methods of egress so as to escape from the 
Jallianwala Bagh. 

Q- This suggestion that the appearance of the crowd 
was as if they were going to intercept him or rush at him 
has never been made by General Dyer V 

A. 1 only mentioned what General Dyer said to mo. 
Q. If that was really the correct position, it was a very 
important circumstance to put. forward ? 

A. 1 remember this distinctly ; and I also saw’ it has 
been mentioned by Mr. Thompson in his evidence as 
having been mentioned by General Dyer’s Staff officer. 

I mentioned that because you asked what further steps I 
took, and when I saw General Dyer on the 16th, I en¬ 
quired from him. 

Q- Whs,t, 1 wanted to know wa.-' whether any official 
inquiry was made. True, you had an interview with 
General Dyer, but this w as an incident of seme import¬ 
ance und one would expect some official enquiry ? 

-1. I really cannot say without, looking up the papers. 

I think we were awaiting the report. It was a military 
mat t er. 

Q • Was any enquiry made in July to ascertain the ac 
luul number of casualties ? 

/I. I could not say. I left the province at the end of 
May. 

Q. Until you left, nothing was done in that direction ? 
/4. I re-’lly cannot say. I do not know’ whether the 
Deputy Commissioner took any stops. 

Q. Your Government did not ask him to take any steps 
to ascertain the exuct, number of casualties as far as pos¬ 
sible ? 

A. I cannot tell you. I think it was found almost 
impossible at that time to get information. I think 
steps were taken to find out who were there*. Those 
who had escaped, injured or otherwise, were most anxious 
to hide the fact that they w ere there and that is one of the 
things which made the enquiry difficult. I have not been 
keeping in touoh with these matters ain«e 1 left the Punjab 
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and my memory is not very accurate on all points * 

I mav say that when I went to Amritsar on the 20th April, 

I wanted to go to the Jallianwala Bagh to see the scene 
of this occurrence. At that time the city was still in a 
very disturbed state, at least it was reported to mo as such, 
and I could only go through the main thoroughfares with 
a military escort in front and behind, and it, was repre¬ 
sented to me that we could not get the car or the convey¬ 
ance through the narrow lanes leading to the Jallianwala 
B’.gh, and therefore it was undesirable to go there. 

Q. There were gallows put up at Kasur ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was done by an officer of your Government ? 

A. No, by the General Officer Commanding. 

Q. Colonel Johnson said. 

A. The propos'd originated from the military autho¬ 
rities. Some brutal murders of British soldiers had been 
committed and 11 men had been convicted and sentenced 
to death. The sentences were subsequently reduced by 
me to transportation for life in the case of three. The 
Government of India confirmed those death sentences. 
The General Commanding the Division thought it, desir¬ 
able to have the executions carried out not publicly, but 
as near as possible to the scene where the murders had 
been committed. I saw no reason to differ from him as 
the poople at Kasur were particularly criminal. We dis¬ 
cussed the matter thoroughly. I referred the thing to the 
Govcrament of India, and Sir Edward Maclagan also 
referred the matter to them. But I may say that this 
question has not infrequently arisen in the Punjab. 
There had been very brutal murdors committed, and so 
in a wav to impress the peoplo, it was proposed that these 
executions should take place as close to the scene of the 
murder ag possible. The gallows were erected close to 
the railway station where the murder had been committed. 

Q. The gallows were erected and kept there for some 
days on view ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The idea was to impress upon them that justice 
was speedy and stem t 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you suggested the introduction of Martial 
Law, your view was that the civil power would make 
arr mgements to take ovor control. 

A. My views w ore then rather in a crude slate. That 
was the state of affairs that prevailed in the Mutiny. 

Q. When you made that recommendation in connec¬ 
tion w ith Martial Law, you had some such scheme in view ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you say that about the 17th of April you were 
getting the civil control established. 

A . We were about to issue orders to that effect on the 
17th April. 

Q. That applies to almost all the areas, Lahore. Amrit¬ 
sar. etc.? 

A. At that time Lahore and Amritsar only. Gujran- 
waln, Gujrat and Lyallpur came in later, about the 20th 
or 24th, I think. 

Q. After that date the civil control was established, 
and barring the Afghan complication, so far as these areas 
were concerned, nothing disquieting happened after the 
17th April or the 20t,li of April ? 

A. If you look through the record of the events, you will 
see that the disturbances, if they were organized at Am- 
ritsir, spread to Lahore, to Gujrat, to Kasur, Lyallpur 
and so on even into May. It spread out from the centre. 
1 think I pointed out yesterday that in the remote 
places Martial Law was gradually relaxed. 

Q. Are you aware, Sir Michael, that in the course of 
the Martial Law administration hostages used to be taken 
from various villages ? 

A. I clo not know' in what form they had taken hos¬ 
tages. I know that in certain villages they took away 
the headmen, but whether they did so as a means of 

• I have aaid elsewhere that one reason for delay was that (Jencr&l 
Dyer had to march out with a moveable column through the ilhtur- 
bances on 18th April »r thereabouts, and was T think absent on that duty 
all or nearly all the time till he waa ordered to Uk<’ his Itriaadc to the 
frontiw on the outbreak of the Afghan war. [Murywial note on proof 
by wit?w#.J 


obtaining the criminal whom they desired to arrest or to 
clear up the situation. I can’t, say. hut n certain number 
of people were taken, not very many of them 1 should 
think. 

Q. Had that, your approval ? 

.4. It was not for me to approve or disapprove. l( wr.s 
a Martial Law order, and you must remember that when 
Martial Law is proclaimed you cannot expect norincl 
conditions to obtain, nor ran you expect every order based 
under Martial Law to he justified w ith reference to normal 
conditions. If the officer who issued that order laid good 
reason for doing it, I should say that it was not, for me to 
interfere. I accept no responsibility ; at the same time 
I would not condemn it. 

Q. Then I understood you to say that if in the hitler 
part of April you thought the continuance of Martial 
Law was necessary, it was because you thought that 
there w ere possibilities of some trouble arising ? 

A. The Afghan war broke out on the 4th. There was 
still a danger of internal trouble. There was still a pos¬ 
sibility of internal outbreaks again. 

Q. I take it then that you continued the Martial Law 
orders as a preventive ? 

.1. 1 would not say as a preventive, hut although the 
rebellious spirit w r as almost crushed, still there were out¬ 
breaks of various kinds in various districts well into 
May. 

Q. 1 understood you to say that you wanted to conti¬ 
nue Martial l^aw as a preventive measure ? 

A. On the 22nd April the officer of the drpfit, 34 Sikhs, 
reported the burning of the barracks at Uinbulla. On 
the24th April the station maste-at Montgomery w as tly¬ 
ing to incite the railw ay gangmen to cut the railway. Ho 
was subsequent ly arrested. 

Q. The Punjab Government, dealing with the conti¬ 
nuance of martial law said thus : “ The answer must 

be that in order to re-establish order, it is essential for 
the restoration of civil order to safeguard communications, 
to effect that change of moral which was essential to the 
restoration of civil order, a new' type of administration 
was for ft time required." Do you agree with that V 

A. We had these outrages si ill going on t ill the month 
of May. There wore several other factors. The Afghan 
war had just, broken out, there was a possibility of trouble 
from the troops, and severed other troubles were hovering 
round. I t hink a premature abolition of the Martial Law 
w'ould have been a dangerous step. 

Q. Now, what, would he your attitude towards the 
educated classes and their political aspire,t ions ? You 
were not in favour of the reforms that have been given ? 

A. 1 think at, that meeting of the Council on 7th April 
I said that the Punjab Government, like every other 
Government,, loyally accepted the policy of the reform 
scheme, and I was consulted as regards the details. 

Q. I gather from that speech that, you do not believe in 
responsible Government lor India ? 

A. Certainly, I do. I never professed views adverse 
to responsible Government I was in favour of repre¬ 
sentative Government in India when you can secure 
that the majority of the people are adequately repre¬ 
sented. 

Q. Your view' was that the time was not yet. for it ? 

A. No ; 1 was quite willing to make a beginning ; and 
I made proposals for transferred and reserved subjects 
on that basic Jt is generally stated that I am opposed 
to .any kind of reform, whereas J am not. 

Q, By a mere repetition of that statement ? 

A. By repeated misrepresentation. 

Thf President.— There are great possibilities in that 
respect. 

Witnem .—If anybody can justify that view'. from 
any public utterance of mine, I should be glad to accept 
it. 

Sir ('. //. Srtalvad. —I think you compared the Home 
Rule movement to the Ohadr movement. 

A. I said that the ignorant masses in the Punjab identi¬ 
fied the Ohadr movement with the Home Buie movement. 
I said even an educated man like Muttra Singh who was 
executed 'a Lahore for his connection with the Ohadr 
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movement in hm lmrt petition! for mercy said that he wa« 
untiiim n» a genuine Home Ruler. 

Q- That may be, but it ie a question of your view. 
Your view is that the Home Rule propaganda is as 
revolutionary in il h character an the Ghudr nmvoment ? 

A. That wivh mv view in 1017, a,ml that wan the reason 
why wo excluded Tlink ami Rai from the Punjab. 

Q. You consider the Home Rule movement an oevo* 
Intionary ? 

A. Yes, the Home Rule movement, as then put forward, 
moaning the immediate transfer of power to the people 
of thin country and a« interpreted by the people. 

Q. In political matters there are different opinions. 
One opinion may he that the provinces are quite fit. to 
have complete self-government at once; others may not 
think no. Rut how can you say that the Home Rule 
movement, the object of which was to transfer the pro¬ 
vincial administration to peoples’ representatives, is 
revolutionary in its character as the Ghrtdr movement, 
which was admittedly a movement foe tuxnirig out the 
British from India ? 

A. Now take tlm case of Dr. K itch low in Amritsar, 
lie says that he is an advocate of Home Rule. 

Q. 1 am dealing with the recognised Home Rule creed 
as officially announced.? 

A. I am dealing with it as officially oppressed in the 
Punjab. 1 Hiiy one of the chief exponents in the Punjab, 
Dr. Kitebhuv, says that, be won’t allow any British who 
many disapprove of our views to remain here, which is 
practically the same as the. Ghudr movement. 

(,K You say that because Dr. Kitehlew considered 

this in April J9I9.? 

.1. In August It)18. 

Q. The Home Pule movement had just started' in 
P.H7 and you hud not then any d *cl.»,rr.t on by Kitehlew 
hut only the recognised Home Rule propaganda. 

A. T had a declaration from that man Muttra Singh 
who was hanged, and he justified his action as that of a 
Home Ruler. 

Q. That Muttra tfingh was a prrson who was only 
connected with the GJuxtr revolutionary movement ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (Id step by step, and you will see. That Muttra 
Mingh was a person wlio had taken a part in the Ghadr 
revolutionary movement ? 

A. Yos. 

(/ lie was convicted and’ sentenced to dent!) ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And he was hanged'? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And he said that hib movement was the Home 
Rule movement ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore because an open rebel who was tried 
and hanged tried to justify his action by saying that 
lie was a Home Ruler, does that justify you in making 
this observation that the Home Rule propaganda as far 
as it was startl'd subsequently by recognised political 
leaders in the "ountry was a movement, like the Ghadr 
movement ? 

A. And os it. would be understood l>v the people of 
the Punjab to whom it was addressed.* 

But what wC have to consider is not the ideal in the 
mind of the political philosopher in his arm-chair or the 
journalist at his desk but the ideal conveyed to the 
average man, and we have lmd positive proof based on 
judicial findings of several experienced tribunals that 
the thousands of the Punjabis to whom Swaraj or Home 
Rule doctrine was preached, some hundreds at least set 
themselves as early ns possible to realise that ideal by 
the sword, pistol and the bomb. I think that makes my 
position quite clear. 

There is one more point in that connection. The 
Ghadr newspaper published in the beginning of the war 

* What f until ill my ^"’cch of 1017 with r f. ronrr to Muttra Singh. 
»ml the tihudr criminal* wtw ” It may hr urged that tlii* «'■•••* the fruit' 
interpretation of n coimtltutiounl mul legitimate Deni by ipnoiant meii." 
lilfi rymui arte otrprool i>y xitntu } . 


on the 18th August 1914 in appending to the Sikhe who 
hod returned to raise a rebellion in India gave this advice : 
“ Confusion should bo spread in the affairs of the Govern¬ 
ment, and all kinds of difficulties should bo created.” 
That was on the 18th August 1914. You find one of 
the Home Rule organs at Lahore, which was startled, 
in the course of this agitation, using almost exactly the 
same words. 1 think in March of this year it declared 
that the duty of Indiana was “ so to confuse the authoiities 
as to render their work in this country almost impossible.” 
I only mention this to show how really in practice the 
ignorant people take up the new doctrines. 1 he educated 
people may understand them, hut the ordinary villager 
won’t. 

By Major-General Sir George Barrow — 

Q. It is stated that at Amritsar there was quiet on the 
12th and the 111th. Can you explain the reasons for 
there 1 oing quiet ? 

A. The Military were in control of the city outside, 
while inside the **ity all European or Bank property 
was destroyed ar.d looted and only property belonging 
to Indians remained, consequently there was nothing 
left for the mob to do violence to within the city. They 
were doing all they could in its vicinity. 

Q. It. has been suggested that General Dyer’s action 
at Jalliunwala Bagh has been construed as a-puuishment ? 

A. I had never up to this time heard it suggested that 
his action was intended as a punishment. 

Q. General Dyer said ho could disperse the crowd 
without force. What is your opinion about it ? 

A. I think that General Dyer was very optimistic in 
saying this. T do not think after what had occurred 
on the lOtli it would have been possible for him to disperse 
a crowd’ of many thousands without force. At Amritsar 
before the outbreak the crowd might have been dispersed 
without force, but not after the 10th or on the 13th even 
if they had nothing in their hands. 

(J. in that respect you do not agree with him ? 

A. No. 

Q. I take a parallel case. There were two non-com- 
missioned" officers there. They were attacked by a 
few men, the officers had revolvers, and in spite of that 
they were done to death although the crowd was un¬ 
armed ? Now- did General Dyer mention to you anything' 
as'regards the attitude of the crowd ? 

A. 1 think lie said there' wavs a, violent crowd which 
was being addressed by a particular individual. 

Q. 1 do not know what you mean hv a violent crowd ? 
A. I think the. impression that he conveyed to me was 
that it was turbulent. 

Q. The impression that you got from him was that it 
was - not a peaceful crowd' ? 

.1. Yes. 

(J. When General Dyer su’d that he fired into the 
thickest, did this convey that the crowd was at its thickest 
where he was trying to disperse or he fired into the thickest 
at the crowd where there was a danger of attack and he 
was being overwhelmed ? 

A. I do not remember that. 

By the flott'ble Pandit Jay at Nurayan— 

(J. You have given your reasons to-day for introducing 
Martial Law, and they are from 1 to 10. Now that ques¬ 
tion has been put to you, and I think that rightly or 
wrongly you are considered to have no sympathies with 
the aspirations of the educated classes of the Punjab 
and on every occasion you showed it by your speeches 
and by your act ion* ? 

A, l do not. think that view m held by t.hv educated 
classes, and in that respect. I ought quote ruy hud speech. 

(U. ,So far as your last speech is concerned, you had 
to carry out the policy laid down by others, and therefore 
vou will he prepared to accept in your speeches that 
you aympathi.il. with the Indian aspirations, but before 
the 20th August were von of the same opinion ? 

J. Yos. 
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0. According to your speeches and actions miring the 
six years of your administration, there was no occasion— 
these are the words “ there was no occasion for distrust ” 
a id during those six years that portion of your Province 
bad been very peaceful. How do you account for it ¥ 

A. I am not prepared to accept these statements put 
into tny mouth. 

By the President— 

q \ understand the Pandit is putting to you the ques¬ 
tion externally. Your statement points to certain 
circumstances arising ; how do you account for them 1 

A. In the first place 1 never made such a statement 
that my rule was sympathetic. 

By the Uonbh Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Is it your ease that there was no occasion in the 
Punjab for* distress to the people during your regime ¥ 

A. There was certainly; there was the Ghadr rising 
which was organised by persons who came from America. 
Then the late rsings; various conspiracies at various 
t mes; bomb-throwing, etc. The Punjab is always 
the centre of som * political unrest and often of revolution. 

Q. Therefore there were reasons for distress between 
you and the people erf the Punjab ? 

' ^ I would not. put it as ordinary distress. There 
were ecrta idy manifestations hostile to the Government. 

q, Tnat is only a portion of the people who came from 
America and of the leaders. In the same way you could 
siv’ liecauso thefts and dacoities were committed every 
day there was distress ? 

A. There was more than that; bombs were thrown.... 

Q. Now how do you account for the fact that in your 
Province during these six years of your rule a portion 
of the people of the Punjab were driven to the verge of 
rebellion ¥ You stated in the cioss-examination by Sir 
Chimanlal that there was at least as serious a thing as 
a rebellion. My question is, how do you account, for the 
fa >t that during the six years of your rule in the Punjab 
there had liecri three occasions on which port ons of the 
population of the Punjab were driven to the verge of 
rebollion ¥ 

A. The Ghadr rebellion was begun by an organization 
that was established in San Francisco by Har Payal 
and others. There were a great number of seditious 
Indians in foreign parts at the; outbreak of the war and 
on their return a conflagration manifested itself in the 
Punjab in 1914-15. The Punjab itself was free from 
it and hence that movement was speedily suppressed 
with the loyal co-operation of the people. The 1915 
disorders in the South-West Punjab were economic rather 
than political and, as 1 have said, the presence of a few 
policemen and troops was sufficient to restore order. 
These last disorders, as 1 have said, were confined to 
certain classes in the town and such adjoining village areas 
as they could excite. The great mass of the population 
was actually loyal. 

Q. 1 think you know that you were considered the 
strongest man in the Civil Service ? 

A. I am not aware of that. 

(*!. You have not read it in the Anglo-Indian Press or 
anywhere else ? 

A . No; I have never seen that particular expression. 

Q. Was it due to ignora .ce or positive perversity that 
witho’U, any provocation being given by your Govern¬ 
ment or anything of the sort, thro? serious things of that 
kind were committed in your Province during the last 
six years ? 

A. I will endeavour to explain it. 

Q, What was it due to, ignorance or positive, perversity 
or race distinction that these three things had been done ¥ 

A . I think I have already tried to explain the Ghadr 
movement which came to a head in India and we dealt 
With it. The South-West Punjab rising was an economio 
one. It was not really aah'-Corernment and that was 
due to ignorance and misrepresentation. The Ghadr 
movement was due to a deep-seated conspiracy headed 
b/ Har Dyal. As regards the recent disorders, well, the 
Committee is in the best position to judge. 


Q. I)o you know that the daeoithv. that were committed 
wore, according to you, due to economic causes, and tlm 
Ulcer (I will give you bis name) who was deputed to 
investigate into this case came to the conclusion that 
they wen* not ecoi omic, and tlmt subsequently in one or 
two of your speeches you admitted they were not 
economic but wi re political ¥ 

A. 1 do not think so. It was all due to the ignorance 
of the people seriously affected by plague and a bad 
harvest and also influenced by pessimistic reports as to 
the war. 

Q. In the Danda Fauj ease, one of the men said 
he was a subject of il.tr German Emperor, and why 
should he not bo considered roliellious, and those 
dacoities were committed by thousands of persons where; 
it was openly declared that they were black Gormans or 
red Germans and that they had got an order from the 
Gorman Emperor to loot th se villages as they were 
subjects of the German Emperor and acre not under the 
British liaj* Why should they not he considered 
rebellious ¥ 

A. 1 do not think th.fc besides two Scoundrels. <mc of 
whom claimed to be the German Emperor and the other 
his son, there was. 

Q. According to you on that occasion it Mas a revolu¬ 
tion inside the Punjab ¥ 

A. No ; 1 have never said so. It was a serious disorder 
and general dacoities took ] lac \ 

Q. Now, 1 have soon it suggested that you did not call 
it. revolution and did not have recourse to Martin! Lnw 
because the educated and politically minded classes 
of your Province would nev r have been implicated 
on these two occasions bu‘ ilia* during iho last dis¬ 
orders you intended to punish the politically minded 
c! bs ;« and you therelore got Martial Law introduced 
with retrospective effect ? 

A. There is not a word of truth in that suggestion. 
Wo had to deal with the South-West Punjab risings 
and the Ghadr movement by special legislative measures 
which we thought necessary at the time. They were 
sporadic* risings. The Ghadr movement, was undoubtedly a 
dangerous one but Martial Law was not considered neces¬ 
sary because in the first place, from the very beginning 
we got many of the loaders arrested on arrival in India 
and found out. the scope of that movement. Wo also 
got one or two informers from the very start who were 
cognisant of everything and t heir informal ion enabled 
ns to lay our bands on the big n on. We Were absolutely 
confident in regard to the situation at an early date. 
In this case we had a very different situation to deal 
with. Here you bad these rebellious acts cot<ecri<tntcd 
in and around a few bur cities in the Province. We then 
bad this atmosphere of general unrest among tin; urban 
population which I had endeavoured to describe. It, 
could not be dealt, wit.h satisfactorily under the Defence 
of India Act and it was one which required Martial Law 
to cope with what. I considered open rebellion over large 
tracts, at all events over large populations of the Punjab. 
That was the reason why we proposed Martial Law. It 
was not introduced because I wanted to punish one 
particular class which was hostile. I was concerned 
with the peace and order of the Province as a whole. 
My object was to restore normal conditions. 

Q. Now I will just read out a passage from a speech 
of yours made in 1917:—“The elements of common. 

sense.people of tho Punjab.*” Did yOu make 

that speech ? 

A. I think so. 

(?. Was this speech made only to please your hearers ¥ 

A. I never make speeches to please my hearers : 
perhaps only after dinner. 

Q. That is your real opinion. May I know how it, 
ia that all the people of the Punjab had been misled bv 
these misrepresentations, and the people of Madras and 
the Central Provinces aDd the United Provinces wero not 
misled ? 

A. I think tho campaign usually hod the same object 
in the Punjab as in other places but the agitation was 
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more intensive hern. And a* you know the people 
of the Ptnijab are of a martial spirit. and if any rising is 
contemplated tttiywiim in India, the Punjab is tin* brut 
Province expected to give the lead, because of the tem¬ 
perament ami charactor of its people. 

(J. 'I’hen may 1 take it thal in reply to many other 
questions probably the answer would be couched in 
1 tic. Harm; terms, by bringing in the temperament of the 
Punjabi* and flic proximity of the frontier whenever 
i auk you the distinctions between your Province and 
other Provinces ? 

A. 1 would not say that unless I knew the nature of 
the (jucHtion put to mo. 

Q. I way that Df> per cent, of the people were naturally 
loyal during tlicHe. late disturbances. '1 h re were some 
small sections carried away by agitation. 

A. People are carried olT their legs now and again 
by violent agitation in the Punjab more readily perhaps 
than elsewhere. 

Q. You said just now that the campaign in the 
Punjab was more widespread. May 1 know in how 
many district, the hartal wan held ¥ I am not talking 
of anything alter the 0th. 

A. 1 could not tell you really. 1 Hay the campaign 
wa h more inlcnuvc. Amritsar was fixed upon in 
December DM K an the next meeting place of the Extremist 
PongrcHN and therefore the politieal activities, especially 
among the Extremist, sections ot the politicians, were 
stimulated very much in the Punjab. 

Q. But surely you will admit that Amritsar was no* 
selected with the intention of exciting political acti" 
vities ? It was selected in the oreinmv course of events. 
Tlirv wanted a change and it was selected. 

A. 1 do not agree. A very intrusive politieal campaign 
was being arranged for the Easter holidays ol DM!) and 
it was the knowledge of this that led me to talk to some 
of the Congress men who hurl joined the recruit Delhi 
t’ougroBH and to endeavour to obtain their co-operation 
in excluding outside agitators from entering the Punjab. 

.1 frequently and freely discussed these matters with those 
gentlemen in the Punjab and I asked them for their co¬ 
operation. 1 asked a gentleman to bring the matter 
to the notice of the Congress loaders and to ask t hem 
to point out the various factors and not. to bring in people 
from out ride and I think my friend conveyed my message, 
but unfortunately it was not accepted. 

Q. It may be more intensive as compared to what 
the political life in this Province was before that. But 
what facts have you to show that, the politieal agitation 
iu the Punjab was more intensive than even that in the 
United Provine.es, Bombay. Madras, and Ualcutta? 
Is it not u fact that for one of our associations or political 
papers in the Punjab, you will find about, a thousand 
similar associations in other Provinces ¥ 

.1. We gef a lot of Extremist papers into the Punjab 
fiom the United Provinces. 

Q. Your point is that you say that it was more inten¬ 
sive hero than in any other Province. What, are your 
grounds for that ? J could understand that in one year 
it was more than in the previous years. What fact.* 
have you to put forward in justification of your state¬ 
ment. that the politieal life in the Punjab was more 
intensive than in any other Province V 

A. I take one particular illustration, say, the hartal. 
Of the total number of hartals that took place in India, 
one-third actually took place in the Punjab. That is 
the first, thing that occurs to me just now. I cannot 
give you details without going through the papers. 

Q. Where is this fuel to be found ¥ In which docu¬ 
ments ? 

A. You will (bid it in Mr. Thompson’s statement. 

Q. Do these hartals include only those that took place 
betv\ eon the Oth and 13th or do they include ull the 
hartals that took place after the Oth ? 

J. 1 cannot tell you. 

Q. When people were killed in the Punjab, people were 
fired upon in dalliamvala Bagli, and other incidents 
happened, naturally the people should be prepared to hold 


the hartal more often than in any other place where 
ttuBC occurreneeh were few er ¥ 

A. Well, I think even on the 30th March and 6th 
April you will find a much greater number of hartals 
were held iu the Punjub than anywhere else outside the 
Province. 

Q. From the evidence before us it appears that there 
were very few' hartals held between the fitii and 30th ¥ 

A. You are. certainly mistaken. Pandit Sahib. There 
were a grout number held. If yon will look up the state- 
nie t.« v *u will find thut you are wrong there. On the 
30th March I think there w ere 4 and on the Oth about 
40 or . r »<K There is a list given here. 

Q. Very well, if there were 40 or f>0 bent how do you 
know that there were not 200 in other place.-, ¥ Why 
do you say because there were 40 or f>0 hartals in the 
Punjab therefore the quantity of hartals was one-third 
in e unparisori to the whole of India ¥ 

A. Mr. Thompson was examined and he must have 
given the figures. If you look up his statement you 
will find it. 1 think the information placed before the 
Committee was that, the total of 200 hartals works out 
to 66 for the Punjab, something like 63 for the United 
Provinces and the rest were distributed throughout 
India. That, makes one-thinl for the Punjab. 

Q. As a matter of fuct. does it not show that t tie political 
agitation in the Punjab was caused by some outside in¬ 
fluence and so fur as the Punjab was concerned 0 had 
assumed this shape ? 

A. Well, districts like Amhala were very largely in¬ 
fluenced by adjoining centres of the United Provinces 
and also by Delhi. 

Q. It has been an endeavour on your Government’* 
part to f ry and induce the Government of India to declare 
Martial Law in Delhi ¥ 

A. Yes, we did make that reference. 

Q. And you math; that attempt even before the month 
of May when your Government requested the Govern¬ 
ment of India to introduce Martial Law in Delhi ? 

A. I. do not remember, but possibly it is so. 

(,>. It was <m the oth of May. Your Government said: 
“ In view of possible trouble on the frontier the Govern¬ 
ment of India will consider again the ease ot Delhi ” ¥ 

A. Yes, we made that suggestion to the Government 
of India. 

By Sir C. II. Svtalmd - 

Q. It wan on the 16th April ? 

A. Yes, that was on the first occasion. 

By the Ilou'hlc Pandit Jagat Narayan — 

Q. Is t not a fact that practically when you took 
overcharge of the administration of the Punjab, there was 
very little; political life in the Province then ¥ 

/l. I do not think so. i remember l was informed 
by the Viceroy when ho appointed rn<* as Lieutenant- 
Governor that, the Punjab was in a highly inflammable 
condition, that the Government of India weie more 
anxious about the Punjab than any other part, of India 
and he trusted that I would he able to cope with the 
situation. It was a very responsible charge and as a 
matter of fact I was not keen on accepting it, as 1 was 
away from the Province for a long time and conse¬ 
quently had lost touch with it. 

Q. In reply to address of welcome you made the follow¬ 
ing statement:—“ I have received many excellent and 
well meant suggestions oh to how I should carry on the 
administration, what 1 should do to meet the aspirations 
of the people, to further the movement, towards self- 
government., towards the separation of executive and 
judicial functions and in regal'd to other matters of .State 
policy. Abstract speculations of this nature have their 
interest and their value though they would gain in value 
if in addition to enforcing the duties of the administration 
some sties* were laid on the elementary duties of the 
people as citizens and subjects I should have welcomed 
and I shall welcome any practical suggestion as to how 
Government can discharge more evidently its primary 
obligations to secure life and property, and how the people 
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run he aroused to a sense of their duty to the community. 
All «>ti.< i questions oT policy are in my opinion subsidiary 
to these two and should stand over till these obligations 
are adequately discharged.” Did you make that state¬ 
ment V 

A . When was it ? 

Q. W hen von joined the Province. 

A. Yes, 1 think I did. It was a serious thing to tackle 
and 1 may say*! think we had received advice as to the 
way in which the policy would bo pursued. We also 
received the most active co-operation from the people 
o! the Province in our campaign against crime and there 
wa- a steady and remarkable decrease ill serious crimes 
between the years 1913 and 1918. 

In vonr first speech as President of the Legislative 
Council, you made the following statement If the 
action already taken did not have the desired clTeot, 
the Government would deal with the offenders as w ith any 
other individuals that break the law by promoting dis¬ 
order or disaffection, and will employ all the means at 
their disposal.'* This was your first speech in the Legis¬ 
lative Council as President of the Legislative Council 
and you administered that warning, ri ?., ” that if this 
action did not have the desired effect.” etc., etc. 

.1. Quite so. 'That seems almost a truism. 

Q. And I will quote you another passage from the 
flame speech whore you say : “ The great results already 
achieved are due to the mutual confidence and intimate 
association of the administration and the people which 

have Been said to mark the.Province of the 

Punjab.” 

A. Quite so. 

Q. After <> months a proposal wms made that there 
should boa Executive Council and in the reply by the 
llon’ble Mr. Shah in April 1914 the proposal was pm 
forvvaid that the administration should bo brought in line 
with that of the administrations of Bihar and Bengal ? 

A. You can hardly call it a proposal. You know that 
in Budget speeches w h u such statements are made they 
are called or they should be called suggestions and not 
proposals. 

Q. In your Budget reply you su'd : “ It has come upon 
me rather as a surprise and apparently lias been inspired 
rather by a desire to follow what has been adopted or is 
said to be contemplated in other Provinces, than by any 
arguments justifying the proposal on its merits, or as 
called for by the circumstances of this Province. 

*■ Hoifble Meinlx \s will understand that the matter 
is one in disciissitiu which a Lieutenant-Governor must 
feel some restraint and delicacy. But 1 venture to say 
it is one which should be decided entirely on other than 
personal or service considerations, and ololy with refer¬ 
ence to the. inteiestsof the administration. The people of 
this Province have from the start been habituated to regard 
the Chief Commissioner or the Lieutenant-Governor 
as the sole In. 1 of, and in the last degree responsible for, 
the administration.” 

J. 1 went on to say after that this proposal had. 

Q. Then in the end you said : “ Tin* forms of 

Government.'' Do you call all this sympathetically meet¬ 
ing the aspirations of the politically minded and educated 

d. Well the aspiration in this case had been voiced 
by only one member. Nothing had been said in tho 
Province up to then and l did not take it seriously- As 
a matter of fact, when the proposal took shape, I was tho 
first to propose an Executive Council for the Pro\ inee. 

I was the first again to propose that the Chief Court 
should be converted into a High Court. 

Sir Mirhaii V Dwyer (after interval )—There is just 
one small matter, which T did not rcmeml-'r at tho 
t ime w hen 1 was asked whether there was any evidence of 
any organized movement in India. I said that as regards 
communications there was. I remember at the tuno 
information was received by tho Government of India 
and communicated to all the local Governments about 
the 13th or 14th April that tho word “ Rowlatt ” when 
uttered down all the railway lines, was to be considered 
VOL. VI 


as a signal for all the railway staff to strike. I think 
I have referred to this in some report. 1 tomemher 
we were distinctly warned about the oM>tcneo of tins 
organization. 

Tfu I'nsuhnt. It is an organisation for strike. 

The u'itni. >\s.— It is some organization affecting com¬ 
munications. That was one point that occurred to me. 

There is one ot her mat ter. Reference "as made in 
the three revolutionary movements in the Tunic 1 '. 
The suggestion whs made that m a Province which was 
supposed to be loyal and peaceful, if was an extraordinary 
thing that people should have been prompted to in C l 
on thins' occasions. Of course tin* Committee knows 
the facts as regards the three risings. Tho point I wi-di 
to put forward on the side ot the people of the Punjab 
is that while 2 or 3 thousand people rose in rebellion 
during the f \ ears of war over pin.tHh) Punjabis came 
forward to serve in the army, more combatants than 
from the rest of India combined. 

By th< Ifon'hh Pandit .Jayat Xamyan - 

< t >. On the 22nd April you also made a speech in wlii- h 
you sail! that the Defence of India Act would be freely 
applied ? 

A. In what year was that ? 

Q. On the 22nd April T9 lb? 

A. No doubt. 

Q. Tin'll a public meeting was held at Bradlaugh fbd 
t.o protest against the internment, of Mrs. Bezant ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Lahore pr*'S' : w s not permitted to repot' Bio 
meeting under your orders ? 

A. Yes. As far a-. 1 remember the sit uat ion ,M B‘ r 
Punjab af. the time wa; vt it acute. W e tlnm^' 1 Bun 
tins would be an iullummalory meeting. It held 
without any previous notice to Ihe Governmod ll >‘d the 
local authorities. \W did not know wliat lijd been s,uil 
at the meeting. The order was that tlmP‘ l P <,,s u, ‘ 1 ' 1 
not. to publish the proceedings and speech/ made at the 
meeting till Government hud received 'hem. When 
the report, was received, we found tic* the language 
used had not been particularly milam nil 'tory and pul - 
lieatbm was allowed. 

Q. You allowed tin 1 publication <‘>f tin* proceedings 
after they h d bee i published in >thcr papers outside 
Lahore and after they had eonin to Lahore? 

A. 1 do not know about the jgpers out.ode Lahore. 

Q. Wa I there any law in fora' at. that time to the etleel 
that no meeting could be field ” 1 Lahore Avit limit. previous 
notice to the authorities? 

A. None except tin* Def/uc of India Act. But when 
this undesirable meeting was suddenly sprung wit limit, 
notice at a time of war. "e took action. 

(,). Were tfie organisers sent for and persuaded to 
stop the meetj ng ? 

A. There were many meetings. 

Q. I am talkie/about this particular me,-ling, 

A. I could n.)f fell you. It is very di»!i ml' I-.; me 
n<*w to refer (g these inddeidu am! gr.epvti - 

regards each particular one. 

Q. Was it in connection with this im .vih ■ the, 1 -,ou 
prohibited outsiders from coming ? 

A. I do not know that 1 prohibited. 1 advised, ) 
think. 

Q. By some means you advised the promoters >*; 'he 
meeting not to introduce politician- from o.n-ide e, ho <• 
language was likely to be infla mnal o;-y ? 

A. 1 did hot mean to prohibit, because prohibit mu 
would involve an order. 

Q. Sapru and other people were also not. all owe |. 
You advised that outsiders should n*>f be allowed. Then 
you made an exception in favour of two, Mrs. Na d i 
and Mr. Sastri ? 

A. T!) d is possible ; I do riot bn" T was n n ei 
Iiahoro i . the time. 1 was in Kashmir at the time i • 
matter oi fact. 

Q. There was tho memorandum of the hire teen 
members ? 

A. Yes. 


L 
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Q. A public meeting was held at Lahore and 4 members 
of your Council also sent in their approval. Was every¬ 
one of these 4 members taken to task and their action 
strongly disapproved by the Punjab Government ¥ 

A. 1 do not remember. I think it was in connection 
with the Home Rule agitation that wo asked Rai Bahadur 
Ram Harari Dan, B . khshi Bohan Lai and Mian Fazl-i- 
Husseiu. 

Q. I urn just asking you about the memorandum 
of the nineteen members, which was presented. There 
was a meeting held and 4 members of your Legislative 
Council sent in their approval. Wore they taken to 
task ? 

A. I have no recollection. 

G 11 may be probable ? 

A. I have no recollection. 

G- You did not say anything ? 

A. L do recollect having asked Mr. Thompson to send 
for certain members of the Legislative Council in connec¬ 
tion with the Home Rule agitation. Beyond that I 
have no recollection. 1 do not think it is likely. 

All those persons that you excluded, you excluded 
undir the emergency war measure and under no other law ? 

A. Quite so, because the reason was a military one. 

Q. You thought that “ an agitation for Home Rule 
in this Province on the lines advocated by the leaders 
o! the movement and as it, would be interpreted by those 
to whom i( would be addressed would stir up the dying 
Gibers of the revolutionary fires which we have almost 
hl -ceeded in extinguishing, and set parts of the Province 
1,1 1 blaze once more " V 

A Quite so. That is the reason. 

Q- Hid the press of your Province and the press ontsido 
vout kt-ovincc comment upon this and was it understood 
that ye, vvere striking u blow at the Home Rule move¬ 
ment ¥ 

A. I d*- 0fl ay, I cannot remember what tho press 
said throe e f ( ,ur years ago. 

G Was it-xpresseil in the 1 press and commented on in 
your 1’rovine, aH a deliberate attack on their loyalty ? 

A. I do notthink so. I took the action not because 
I desired to o.(> lC k reasonable political discussion but 
to prevent anyth.\g that would prejudice our war efforts 
in the Province. 

Q- In the same .pooch you oxprossed the following 

• >jiinioii : — 

the increasing measure of Self-Government by 
steady and u'derly change for which this 
country will H, itself as education spreads, 
as causes of dinmion diminish and as large 
numbers of the Wst population gain political 
experience, is southing very far from the 
sudden upheaval, uid the startling transfer 
ot political authon.y into ignorant and 
inexperienced hands, wliich the protago¬ 
nists of Home Rule contemplated in their 
extiavaguul. demands.” H that the expres¬ 
sion used '/ 

A. Yes. 

G Probably these three conditions which have been 
laid down by you may be roalisod in 50 years or 100 

\ ears V 

A. 1 should not think so. It rests with the poople. 
Ldiunt'nui spreading, causes of disunion disappearing 
and large numbers of the population gaining political 
<\perunee. all rest mainly with the people. 

G Vou know that during the last 00 years of British 
t ale, the average Jiteiany is about 3 or 4 per cent, in the 
Punjab 7 

A. L think it is more than that. We introduced a 
i -mpulsory primary education Act, last year and \ hope 
there will be double the number of schools within the 
next five years. Wo did all we could to spread educa¬ 
tion and help the people to obtain political experience 
which we considered very necessary. 

G- In file same speech you expressed the opinion that 
d tlu Home Rule movement in Ireland after a hundred 
years of agitation hud so far produced no better results 
v. hat result could we expect from Home Rule in this 


vast continent with an infinite variety of race3, and so 
on ¥ 

A . Yes. 

Q. Therefore you practically thought that this attempt 
for Helf-Government or self-representation should he 
postponed for the next 50 years ¥ 

A. Certainly not. It ia a very unfair conclusion to 
deduce from that. 

G When you have compared India With what it was 
100 years ago and whether people are enlightened, etc., 
practically it comes to this that so far as India is concerned, 
il will remain so for a very long time ? 

A. 1 have explained conditions under which an advance 
can he made in India. I may say that in India as in 
Ireland the approach towards self-Government has be:*n 
retarded by revolutionary movements. 

Q. Now we have had an expression of opinion from 
you that the Home Rule agitation was likely to revive 
(ihndr movement. That, was your opinion. How do you 
account- for the complete mental and moral revolution 
as soon as the war was over so as to prompt them to 
attaek Government and that without any arms and 
simply by means of lathi*. 

A. I have endeavoured to explain in this Memorandum 
the various causes that came into operation during 
the last year of the war and at the conclusion <*t the 
armistice, There were various revolutionary movements 
and intensive political agitation in the Punjab in the 
year HHH, There was also considerable economic trouble. 
You had the material to work on and product' discontent, 
agitation and even revolution. The situation u'as the 
same in a great many countries of the world at that time. 

G- VY'liat I want to know is, is it not true that the 
Punjab Government made the greatest use of the Defence 
of India Act as compared with any other province,— 
United Provinces, Central Provinces, Madras or Bombay. 

A. I do not know anything about other provinces. 
I have never compared the Punjab with other provinces 
in those matters. We never made use of the Defence 
of India when we did not consider it necessary. We had 
to deal with a very difficult political situation indeed. 

G- The point of your argument is that the situation in 
the Punjab was a critical and rebellious one ¥ 

A. That is one of the outstanding factors. 

G- In the south-west Punjab conspiracy, 8 persons 
wore hanged and 100 transported ? 

A. I will take the figures from you. I cannot say 
exactly what the number was, I daresay it is some¬ 
where in the papers. 

Q. You know the officer who investigated this case ? 
A . Yes. 

G- You know what conclusion ho came to ? 

A. I may have seen it. 

Q. In this connection there was 128 dacoities ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Four thousand arrests were made ? 

A. Yes. 

G- Representation was made to you by the Hindu 
Salt ha that it was not an agrarian riot, hut a political 
mov ement. In no single case was a Government officer 
or Government building attacked ¥ In this connection 
700 names were obtained by your order ¥ 

A. Yes, 1 believe so. 

Q. Now coming to war loan, you must have seen in your 
time that reference was made to 4 Chuckwal cases ¥ 
A. Yes. 

G- The judgments of those cases were published 
in the Tribune ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In one of the judgments in disposing of the objec¬ 
tion to the imposition of the income-tax, it was said that 
the man has supplied no recruits, he has not given any 
subscription to war loan or relief funds, and the applica¬ 
tion is rejected. There were other reasons. But in one 
of the judgments, this fact is mentioned ¥ 

A. I do not understand what your mggestion is. 

Q. I refer to it as regards the general administration 
of tho Punjab. Was this judgment not quoted ¥ 

A. I saw it quoted. 
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Q. Knowing this fact, can you tell this Committee 
whether there were any orders passed by you or any 
cin-ular issued by you in connection with this matter ? 
1 do not ask whether that was done under your orders ? 

A. The officer in question was severely reprimanded. 

Q. Was he ? 

A. Vos, not that there was any reason to doubt his 
bona fuies. As far as I remember the case was dealt 
with on its merits. He put this fact in as a sort of addi¬ 
tional fact. 

(j. Was this ordor o! reprimand verbal or will it be 
available to us i 

A. As far as 1 remember the Commissioner w'as ins¬ 
tructed to draw his attention to the irregularities. 

(J. There is no other record ? There is no written 
order ? 

A. 1 am pretty certain that it was a written ordor. 

Q. Now during 2£ years of war up to the beginning 
of March 1917, your province supplied 124,000 recruits ? 

A. I think so, roughly. 

Q. From March 1917 to March 1918, 127,000 com¬ 
batants and 0 or 7 thousand non-combatants were supplied 
by the Punjab Y 

A. I think 60,000 or 70,000 non-combatants were 
supplied for the whole period. 

(J. And according to the resolution that was passed 
by you for the your 1918-19, two lakhs more recruits 
were required ? 

A. It was not my rcsolu'ion. It was a resolution 
passed by representatives of the whole province and the 
native states. 

Q. The resolution W'as placed before the Committee 
by you ? 

A. Yes. Two lakhs happened to be the particular 
number which the army had asked us to furnish out of 
the five lakhs promised at the Delhi Conference a few 
days before in response to His Majesty’s Appeal. 

Q. Do you remember having seen a reference made to 
this hi Mr. Mont; gu’s Budget speech that recruiting for 
the army had gone on in parts particularly affected by 
these disturbances with such zeal and enthusiasm 
that there is reason to believe that many families were 
left without a single soul Y 

A. I never saw that statement. The number of death 
casualties was 14,090. 

Q. Out of a total of 37,000. Was you- attention drawn 
to this Y 

A. My attention was not drawn to it. If you wish, 
I can tell you the exact nu/nl e- of casualties by districts. 

Q. You held a durbar at Oujramvala in August 1917 ? 

A. I think I did. 

Q. At that time Mr. Hamilton w T as the Deputy Oommis- 
missioner of Gujranvala, and after that Colonel O’Brien 
was appointed l»v you Y 

A. Yes. 

Q. In that durbar you rebuked the people of Gujran- 
walla for their not joining the ranks ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Now there was another durbar in August 1918 Y 

A. Yes. 

Q. According to the figures for 1917 18, one man in 
every 150 of the population on an average had joined 
the colours Y 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then after some time you said that the average 
was one man in every 14 of military age ? 

A, Yes ; I am very glad to know that the result was so 
good. Of course in some districts, it went up to one 
man in 3. 

Q. This result has been obtained through the successful 
and zealous efforts of your energetic Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Colonel O’Brien Y 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also know that the village quota Bystem was 
introduced for this purpose Y 

A. In certain districts. The military situation at 
that time was very critical. The Premier appealed 
for men. The military authorities and the Government 
of India, I think, agreed that India should raise 500,000 


men during the next year. We in the Punjab were 
asked by the Military authorities and 1 think by the 
Government of India to provide 200,000 men. We 
agreed to provide that number. We said we would en¬ 
deavour to provide 180,000 combatants and 20.000 
non-combatants. In the public meeting held ut Lahore, 
we, in order to do that, just as the Government of India 
had apportioned the 500,000 men among the various 
provinces of India, started apportioning the 200,000 
among the various districts of the Punjab and the r vnot¬ 
ing organisation bad to decide what measures should 
be taken. 

Q. Under this quota system it was brought to yoiu 
knowledge that every village was to give so many people, 
and if the village was not prepared to give so many 
people, the village pnnchnynt would go and sit dhtirha, 
and th tt until these recruits were brought they would 
not leave the village Y 

A. That, wuis done entirely as a local arrangement ; 
it was not done as a Government measure at all. A good 
deal of the recruiting details were left to the local recruit¬ 
ing boards. 

Q. My point is this, this fact was brought to your 
knowledge, was anything done to disassociate the Govern¬ 
ment from it ? 

A. What particular act ? 

Q. This sitting Jharna. What happened is this. Certain 
persons connected with recruiting went to a large village 
and said “ you ought to supply so many recruits.” They 
said it would be very difficult, and the recruiters said 
“We will not leave unless you can.” The village had 
to pay the expenses of their living and food. 

A. I do not think so, nnj’.uw it w’as a matter of local 
arrangement. You must not take these matters very 
seriously. T do not think that was very great pressure 
at a time of great need. 

Q. That is not my point, my point is this, all those 
facts having been brought to your notice, can you refer 
this Committee to any public announcement where 
you said these things were wrongly done. 1 will slimv 
you that you everywhere praised them. So far as my 
knowledge goes, during the three or four years <>1 the 
war, all these various matters were brought to your 
knowledge and there is not a single publis pronouncement 
saying you did not approve of them. 

A. I think over and over again in various place* I 
deprecated any coercion being resorted to and any im¬ 
proper methods being used. J deprecated the buying ol 
recruits. But 1 can say this, that the policy of Govern¬ 
ment in the matter of recruiting was generally fixed 
by the Recruiting Board which included a very large per¬ 
centage of Indian gentlemen, and it was invariably 
impressed, I think, on the members of that Board, and 
I think you will find it in the proceedings, that these 
improper methods were to be condemned, for instance, 
the purchasing of recruits, and any other improper 
methods. Arid you will find that there were prosecu¬ 
tions. 

Q. You must have heard of the case where a Tch^ildut 
was killed Y 

A. Yes. 

Q. He w’as a recruiter, this T< h'Aldar Nadir Hussion Y 

A. He wms like every other T< hfdldar at this t ime. 

(J. And lie was murdered when he had gone ><> a 
village to recruit '( 

A. Yes. 

(J. And you know that Muhammad Khan and his Reve¬ 
nue Assistant, Ahmad Hussain Khan were witnesses m 
that murder case ? 

A. I <lo not remember the details about the nmrdoi 
case ; I did not read the evidence, I road the judgment 

Q. Surely an application was made to you, arid I see 
your own judgment runs to two or three pages. Without, 
seeing the evidence you could not have decided whether 
those people were entitled to any remission of sentence v 

A. I do not remember; 1 certainly do not remeniluT 
the evidence. 

Q. These witnesses described the methoua used lj 
the Trksildar. 

L t 
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A. The judgment saiel none of those allegations were 
e-fa hli-lie-d, 

Q. That is with reference to Muhammad Khan. 
Muhammad Khun dewriberl certain me*thods n-eel by 
the 7V hril<far and .Muhammad Hu**; in Khun wo- allowed 
i V tin; presiding judge to live hearsay e-videnee- os to 
what he hod heard about the Ttb-ddnr and what he 
described was that people were made to stand nuke <1 
before llu-ir own femah ,, people were mode to stand mi 
thorn hushes, e|e. No douht as far as the evidence of 
Muhammad llus oin Khun w;e e-om e cm d, tin- judge 
decided that t h< s<-cdle</otiolis had not heeri proved. 

,1, Thai in oil I was < oneerned with. 

(,/. My point i- thif. after this did you institute any 
cnqmrv into the .f .11 leant ions ? 

,J. Not I hut I remember, theeouit said tlie i ne gations 
\\ <•:<■ not t rue. 

(,/. 'J’hey did rml sov they vve-re false? 

. I. The in. 1 n uo,- dead ; la- hud la-en brutally muiele-re rl. 

Q. These are nlPcnls of that vi r\ court. : these allega¬ 
tion- were not mode by any member of the outside 
pel lie ? 

. 1 . But the eourt found that the allegations were not 
true. 

These allegations were mode by these pro-unit iem 
wit Menses and it is very dillieult lor any | uec usi d 
per-on to prow 1 1 <-e til legal ions. My point is this, 
when I hese allege,I uni 1 - weie mode hv re: pecta! le (Jo\ em¬ 
inent «lli< ini.-., did v on iii-1itut«- any etirpiiiies into the 
( ruth of 1 hese idlegation- ? 

A . No, I (rouse ihe court, having heard that evidence, 
t.trnw to the coiir Iii-i*»n tha,1 these allegations were not 
established. Therefoie 1 thought I had no res4 0n.sil.ihty 
in the nrnttet. 

(). d’he court did not hold that they were false* ? 

.1. I think \ oil have a copy of the ji.dement ; mv im- 
pre-sion is that tie I'ti iing I lie court came to wa., that 
there wa-* vejy little foundation lor them 

Q. I n i lia t case w as not 1 he evidence n! one .hi w oi t a ken? 

/I. 1 do no'. n ii,< mi l r it after these \eai-. \ on 
cannot ex pc- l me to rnii'iiifiT who gave e-vidriiii* in 
1 liese I uses, 

(/ Do you remcinlu-r the Mitylak eu.-e in wli-h seven 
pero>n- wm rhnhmx! under the Dilentc ol J udu; Act 
b>i inicrfering with reerniling ? 

/ Ye-. 

1, And lh.it they wen- filed upon by I In point and a 
liiimhev wen killed ? 

A. The-y made a foreii |e n^nic of certain people 
\ ho had been arrested foi bre-aehc*- ol the law. 

(,b Did you hear of tin- Court ol Ward- ease ? 

A. II by these (|ue. tion- it 1- meant ri'show tl el these 
|-e*e roilin'./ c:e < - bad anything to do wilh tlie dia.iiit p., 
the Mitylak ease might he quoted. The Mitvlek pe-eqlr 
offered their service, t o the Deputy < ommi-.-ioner at 
tfie out set of the dt-t m bailees. 1 in v raid tliev had 
pit i:oler n had name for not olTcmig to help in the 
win and the-\ sent 11 mc.-Hiae* t<>the I)<•[•».I\ Comiiiisiiioner 
i i|h*i 1 ng iheir si" vices. The saint- thing happe tie e! in 
other districts. The jioinl is that in the eli*t ticks where 
v. c ha-’ -b/lieiilties abou* recruiting we had no disorders 
I 

Now m this ease three persons were killed, n prose- 
e-ution was started against llie .Manager of the Court of 
Y\ a 1 els under the orelers ol (,<n ernme-nt. 

A . 1 think the- e a-e was withdrawn; theie was some 
sort evf compromise. It was re-present cel that il the ease 
was proee-e-ele-d with you would have* Imel a blood feud 
between two particular trii.es in Multan. One* or tv.o 
mini had neon kille-el e>n each side*, anel after going into 
the- thing voiy thoroughly. the* ( 'ommi.-sioner saiel there 
vas ue> use- in keeping this old sore- open and if the pee»ple 
would compromise-, he- thought Government might give* 
up the prosecution, anel 1 think in the- interests of the 
bit ure- peace- ed ihe locality Dew ernnient eliel very reluc¬ 
tantly agree to the withdrawal ed the prosee ut ion. Not 
that it. line! any hearing on recruiting matters, hut it 
had u bearing on the peace in the district. 


Q. Then in this division up to December If) 17 the figures 
of recruiting v.i-u- 1 in bsb while to the end of NovemU-r 
191h tie- recuiitrnent was 1 in 9H. 

A. Tl at we s very pe>or hv the Bunjah standard. We 
had not f e gi n re enuring on any large scale- up to t hut v cur. 

(j. Aral tl e ( e>inmissnmer in his sj ee-ch in vour pnr e-nee 
saiel that they had trieel to coerce men of the lower classes 
to I ce omo recruits and that ol jeetionahle niethoe.’s 
we-re aeloptet, and y«-u saiel a hug.- p rt on d-sertc.l 
fr>m their p-sts, s-.u 1 very few indeed faced the enemy 
in the field ? 

A. Quite- so. 

(/ But 1 sav objectionable mothoels had been used 
and a large-portion deserted from tIi. ir posts and very 
few imle-e-el fund the enemy in the tielel. 

A. Y e*s, I ciausc tliev had not been trained. 

(■ Ami fuither 011 ve>u said :— 

“ r J he>M V. lio hav e- worked in organising recruiting 
in the Division have- hael a most itrefuoi.s la k . 
t!:ey have- had to contend with apathv, 
timidity anel even with upon hostility which 
in some- e-ase-s unfortunately eliminated in 
tied, bieiodslitel anel defiance of ant+ioritV.” 

A. Yes, when vve- had two or three of those eases 
in Mult.in, we dr < jdeel. in comniunioat ion w it Ii the- military 
authorities, to close down ive-niiting. In the first place*, 
people world not come forward, and in the next pl.i , 
the- military authorities thought they were ve-rv n- 
dillere-nt military material so J think in May JD18 wo 
re dined re-entiling ver^ inueh. 

Q. You remember (lie- casein which 14 persons wero 
chaltwnl under flic. Defene-v of India Act and he-eauso 
1 I ace-ejte-el recruitment they were acquitle-d and 11 
were not. because they eiid not agree to go to the war, 
and they nppealeel to the hw-sioiLs Juelge- tinel he acquitted 
1 lie w he>[<- lot ? 

A. I never savv that ease. 

(>. Tla-ie* were gt»,7<‘2 elrsevt ‘oils in 11)17. of whom 


17.:ITS we 

-re am steel 

and were- si ll ;.t 

large- ? 

ft 

A. 1 eh 

on't Hunk 

these* ligures me i (<rn- 

C*. 1 iv! 

■1 reaei-ng 

freua the preneniingM c 

1 ! the Punjab 

hoid.e-rs' 

1 mini. 


A. The- 

lueaii i.g 

h- that there wen IKiA 

<>2 a'toget h(*r 

Up l( ( t lie 

t ei.-.lc m t 

of ove-i -e ('<(,(<: 10 lee/'ii 

1 : 1 s. 1 think 

that -s \o 

dw _\oii shoij'e' it.-nl it. 



Q. Vn-tb< |u i-.-ciit ,ip <,f desert -nits in (.eji-anw ahi th"> ? 

A. No 1 e'e> not tlrnk so. pi rltai s il w.v in Mu/.albugmrh 
and Mmtan ; 1 e-on’t th.nk it was so 1. eh m («u ira v ah-i. 

Q. is t ;i tad that the voung u.e-n ol tb Attoe-k 1! . stru t 
wen- Clews' I e.\«T to the N01 lii-W (st 1 rout er to save 
t lie tnsclv < a liom 1 ee 1 ut lnelit ? 

A. 1 tli.uk that st :-t e-me nt was made- rs le-garels parts 
of M a’.\iin 1 ; l elon’l think it was as regards Attook. 
It toumi there w.is pad < allv 10 truth. 111 it. 

Q. Ami tbs iepe/it was made to von and the- Deputy 
(Vuinn ssoi.n- ii*M-r.be-d the system p*ev ale-ut- in that 
ebslrie l as eon.| ulse n -v oiuntarv ? 

A. \t’c!l. 1 suppose he meant pressure* was Icing 

brought to tear. If lie thought that any undue pressure 
v as 1 e-iig bioiight 1e> hear, it was for h : m to relax it. 
Atto< k v.as Wii- of our most willing ebstriets. 

(,h Ami at that mee-t tig in vour speech you said you 
would pe-t tl.c-se- men. e.flier voluntarily or by conscrip¬ 
t-on. \\ ere not these words used by you? 

A. I am not jrepaied to neeept that statement unless 
1 have a jroprlv authenticated account. I have no 
ree’ollect’on t»l having use-d these worehs. 1 do roe-ollcct 
that at the- t me when these at ten 4 ;s were made, we 
contemplated that if the war went 011 anel the demand 
on the- Bunjah was maintaTed. we von lei have to impede 
e-onse rq-tioTi on eerta ti parts of tlie I'm.jab to equalise 
the e-ontrhut'oii, and some oi our Indian members 
were-very strongly in favour of it. 

Q. Are v on aware of the fart, that during the years 
19Jo, 1917 and l918t.be- minder of eases chnlanrd went 
up by 2<‘0 or GOO per cent ? In lie l'mltd Provinces, 
in&tead of sending certain people to jail if they 
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coiild nut give seeur’ty, they were allowed to accept 
recriiitaient. But my point its that in the jre.iois vear 
there were only Ou chalan .s, and if during the year there 
a ,j V considerable recruitment, there were 25o chalnns. 
Hmv do you account for that ? 

J. I do not, know ; I would have to look up the Criminal 
Just ce Report of year. 

(> m Supposing it be so that the percentage of claim* 
went up very high, how do you aceount for this under 
sections 107 and 110? 

A. Under section 110 I would account for it by saying 
there were probably a great many hadmuxhez wandering 
about, and tliat owing to the severe eeonoui'e eond.t ons 
thiuv were more oTenees a.ui'nst property. Under seet’on 
107 1 would say that probably riotmg and ouencc* aga list 
the person had increased largely in rvrtn d str.ctH of 
tin- Punjab and more prevent ve measures were being 
taken. That is how 1 would aeeount for A. Of course, 

( suppe)"” the s igged on is that these prose ut <»:m were 
launched in order to provide* material for the army. 
That suggestion as far as 1 know has no fonndat on. 
Government would not countenance a proseout on 
lor that purpose. 

Q, 1 think sect on 11 1 ' has nothing to do with the com¬ 
mission of offences, or persons who habitually terrorise 
people. It has nothing to do with the commits on of 
crimes. It has to do w th stolen property, with persons 
who arc the receivers of stolen property, etc. 

A. Weil they are erimuia's anyhow. 

Q. But my pout is. take any number of years, take 
the last 15 years, strive an average aid you will find 
tliat tnere is th s dispar ty that in the precious years there 
w ure 50 and in the a* years they went up to 25b. There 
must he some explain.) on. 

A. 1 am not prepared to offer any explanation until 
1 have the authoritat ve figures and am in a pofetion 
to analyse them. Any one who ih in the habit of dealing 
with figures knows tliat you can de luce the most m'tdead- 
ing results from lignn s. These are figures which 1 have 
rjot seen and ha e not had an opportunity of studying 
•ml 1 am asked to give an opin'on on them. 

Q. 'These are figures supplied by the Government of 
Punjab. 

A. As far m T know, no pro*eeutoim under se«*t : ons 
107 and U0 were anthorised ether by Government or 
by any otliccr of Government wdb the object, of obtain¬ 
ing men for the Army. That in as deliifte a statement as 
J can g.ve. Rut 1 tffnk it would be a very interest big 
aunKs'.s if the Gomnvttee had time to make it. to take 
the figures of (he lighting in on supplied by the Punjab 
during the war by classes and take the figures of the 
men eo meted in these disturbances and see how very 
few of the people convicted in these disturbances belong 
even to the classes which suppl’ed our fighting men. 
Reeiiusi our lighting men were almost entirely supplied 
from the rural element, Pathans, Muhammadans from 
tm* North and the Central Punjab, Muhammadans, 
Kashmir,s, Sikhs. Of the Hindus, the classes that 
supplier] remits in any quantity were the Do tram Ahirs, 
Gaur Brahmins and one or two others, all of Hie rural 
Hash's. All the town Hindus supplied about 300 men 
between them. 

Q. One of the reasons given by you for the ma nfennnce 
of Martial Law was* ha because some 10,000 soldiers had 
been demobilized there was a dang.nous element to 
be taken into consider at, on. Having regard to the f;vt 
th it all these soldiers have always been loyal, that they 
have never given any cause, for even the least fear, to put. 
that forward as a reason for the maintenance of Mart nil 
Law and for its mamtonunce for a longer time docs 
no) appeal to me at all. In one breath you say that none 
of the persons who were concerned with these disorders 
so far an Lahore, Gujranwnla and Amritsar were concerned, 
were members of the races which supplied soldiers to the 
Army, and again when you want to inform the Committee 
of your reasons for prolonging Martial Law, one of the 
principal reasons that you put forward is that there were 
these 10,000 loyal soldiers who bad been demobilized ? 


A. 100 , 000 . 

Q. I bey would have been a source of strength instead 
ot a source of anxiety '! 

A. As 1 pointed out, they were men who had been 
recruited only a short t me and they were demobilized 
rapidly when the uiir ended. We were not quite sure of 
them. We Mere much relieved to tind that thy. did not 
take any purl m t he disorders. 

<J. You will agree witii me that, so far as the results go, 
one ot the grounds was not a sound one ? 

A. No; but t was a ground we bad to eons der when 
the disturbances arose. 

Q • In regard to those people who did not supply 
recruits, in - 1 their ease Ja : d before von and did you say 
U’iest.on of their right to get watir would have to be 
moditii'il ? 

-L I t iiink that was cxpla tied by Mr. Thompson. I 
did not agree to tliat by any means and Mr. Thompson 
did not Ku\ 1 agreed. 1 think he explained that, m 

addit'ou to a man's water riijltl time is a certain amount 
of surplus water t hat the ( ‘anal Department ts m a postt am 
to give to whom it pleases, and the point put before 
Government by cerium landholders who bad taken 
a prominent part m remit me was that Government 
should give i reference as regards this surplus water to 
particular individuals and command es who bad done 
well in recruit dig. That point was put to the Irrigation 
Department who sail it would not he workable in 
practice. 

Q. In the Proceedings of the Recruit ng Board, dated 
the 10th August 1917, it i*stat ■"In repK to Sir 
Umar Muyat, His Honour remarked that where residents 
of .rrigated trams faded in their duty to the army d ni ght, 
be necessary to look into ther In (ft/ of irrigat ion." 

A. Quite so. the point is the surplus water. 

Q. 'Tliat is what vou stated '/ 

.L Yes. May 1 explain that again as you j?cem doubtful 
about d to look into wit at was their actual right of 
irrigation as preliminary to seeing Jiou to dispose of 
1 lie,r surplus. lluqq means right. 

Q. However they had some right and because, accord¬ 
ing to your interpretation, they were not doing their 
duty properly >ou were go dig to deprive them of that 
r.g'nt. ? 

I, No. there was no quest'on of rioht. 

< t >. Any water that was given to I hem without r edit ? 

-•1. Yes. It, was a suggest on made l»v a member 
of our Hoard and the suggestion bad to be com den d. 
It was proposed by one of the big landholders, and wlieij 
you are dealing with members of the Board von cannot 
throw out any suggestion offhand. It was in itself not. 
an unreasonable one. 

Q. You stated that your Government discouraged 
th’ft system of buying and soiling recruits ? 

A. Yes, we did, f 

Q. In the proceedings of the Recruiting Board 'nr 
29th September 1917 there is a question: “ Is any 
official action called for in order In ileal with the ulh’.«cd 
system of buying and selling recruits in the rural and 
urban areas of certain districts ? And it is .-luted tint, 
there were two forms of this, one was that the rural 
notab! , who was unable for any reason to procure as many 
willing rennits as he would like, paid so much out of Ins 
own pocket to suitable men in order to induce them to 
enlist. The other was that when urban notables could 
not get all the recruits they wanted t hey openly purchased 
recruits fiotn the agencies. And it is said “ His Honour 
observed that it was important not to discourage re 
c. uiters ; h that so ? 

A. Is there anything following that ? liftin’ you 
got the whole proceedings : 

tj. I copied the important portions. 

A. I naturally did not want to discourage genuine 
recruiting of any kind, but 1 always discouraged the 
purchase of recruits. T think you would tind if \ m 
had the whole discuwion, that the mutter does not end 
there. I obje.t to having isolated passages quoted. 
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Q. About iht* question of Jharna. In the proceedings 
of the lHth February 10IH it iw said “ The Deputy 
Commissioner, Jhelum, pointed out that und* r such 
a system recruiting wu« not entirely voluntary, and 
expressed the opinion that there wan ri^k of trouble 
in consequence. The f'ommisHioner. Jullundur, ami the 
Jlou’ble Saved Mchdi Shah agreed. The Hon’hle Bai 
Bahadur f'luuidhri Lai ('hand said that in Hohtak pan- 
chayats for each < ttste fixed the quota to lie demanded 
from villages inhabited by the (ante, and if the quota 
were not prod need, the yt nchuynls wit dharna at the 
village.” What 1 said iH true 7 

A. Yes. Ah a matter of fart the Bohtak dint riot 
war, I think, the, diHtriet ham which there were fewest 
desertions and where the Juts won a great name in the 
war, and a district in which we have never lmd the sligheSt 
disturbance in connection with recruiting. 

Q. You know there was an order passed about students ? 

.1. Yes. 

(J And it was with your approval that that Martial 
Law order was passed V 

A. 1 do not think so. I do not think I saw it before 
it was passed. 

Q. Colonel Johnson made a statement before this 
Committee that it was with your approval that this 
particular order passed, that, the students should go to 
roll cm 11 and that they should be punished ? 

A. 1 do not remember really. Anyhow I saw no reason 
to disapprove of it. 

Q. Every college was ordered to punish a certain number 
of students, von know that ? 

A. I think ho ; each of those in which the students had 
misbehaved was ordered to take suitable disciplinary 
measures 

Q. ! will read out to you one of the letters written by 
the military authorities to the Principal of one of the 
Colleges. It says : You have kept back .... by one 

year because they (i.c., the students) an- believed to 
Imve attended the Brad la ugh ll/tll meeting of the 0th 
April. Two of these students have themselves applied 
and have been permitted to withdraw their names. 

To this Col. Johnson replied on the 10th May— 

“ I am to say that he (O. 0.) considers the withdrawal 
of names of K. I). and B. D. most unsatisfactory 
and cannot bo accepted by him. If these student* have 
been guilty of seditious action, they should not have been 
permitted to escape the consequences by voluntary 
withdrawal. 

I urn to add that Col. Johnson considers that your 
college is being treated with marked leniency and there¬ 
fore he does not ex]*eel. the Principal to take any steps 
which would have the appearance of attempted reduction 
of the extremely lenient punishment. The names of 
these two students will cither be re inserted on the list, 
of those kept back for one your or two other# substituted 
in their place." x 

VV. Barnes, Major. 

This was tho letter pent to you and here is a note by 
your Private ^Secretary—“ His Honour .approved on 
Cttli April.” 

A. I do not think that was ever seen by me but it 
may have been. If my Private Secretary said ” the 
Lieutenant-Governor approves,” f have no doubt 1 did so. 

Q. It appears to me, with reference fro the question 
of fine, the point was whether the money should be 
returned or not, and before deciding the mutter your 
permission was taken because the military authorities 
thought that if the money was returned before the with¬ 
drawal of martial law, it would be infra dig and against 
the prestige of the Government.. Therefore the matter 
was referred to .you 7 
A. 1 do not rein cm ho r the details. 

(,). Here is a letter. This is what it says : 

'• Dear Johnson. 

With reference to your letter No. 8-0 TTI-4 of the 
7th May and your further D. 0. of the 8th May, H. H. 


desires me to suggest that the Principal of the D. A. V. 
College should be told that other Colleges are expelling 
ringleaders and that unless he does the same, his College 
will he closed and his students excluded from the examina¬ 
tions. A list of the punishments imposed by tbe Govern¬ 
ment and D. S. Colleges should be sent to him to give him 
a line. 

H. If. desires me to suggest further that you should 
publish in orders the punishments accepted by you as 
adequate as you did in the case of the M. College. 

(8) L. G. against the proposal that portions of the fines 
should he paid to the Lady O’Dwyer’s Comfort Fund. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) J. P. Thompson. ” 

A. Yes. I ray the responsibility was with the military 
authorities, but there were certain matters which were 
referred to me for opinion. 

Q. As a matter of fact, 1,847 boys were so punished 7 

A. I do not know the number ; 1 do not, remember 
exactly. But 1 know, for instance, the students were 
marched down a long way for roll call and l suggested to 
Colonel Frank Johnson that he should curtail the dis¬ 
tance and if possible, they should be allowed to report 
at some nearer military post. 1 think he accepted my 
suggestions. 

Q. Now with regard to the hartals , the first of these 
hartals which resulted in the destruction of property 
and destruction of human lives, took place after the 
mb April ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. And the only hartals that, were observed under the 
orders of Mr. Gandhi were held on the 80th March and 
tho (H h April ? 

A. 1 think ho. 

Q. And the subsequent hartals were not held in obe¬ 
dience to any suggestion by any political association or 
any political leader, but tbej r followed one another 
after the 10th April 7 

A. Tlmt 1 cannot say. 

Q. Bui they followed after the 10th April 7 

A. Yes, but 1 cannot say by wIiohc authority. 

Q. On the 10th April, Mahatma Gandhi was arrested 
and sent back to Bombay 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any other evidence which has not been 
placed before this Committee to prove how these harlaU 
came into existence 7 

A. 1 really do not think I can give any further infor¬ 
mation. It, is not a thing to which 1 have applied my 
mind, and I do not remember the various details. 

Q. i think you remember the facts much bdterthan 
any body else because you seem to remember even the 
small points. 

A. After the leaders were arrested in Amritsar, the 
disturbances broke out and they said t he hartal should go 
on. 

Q. The evidence is, even in the Government case, and 
evert according to the war diary, that the news arrived 
of Mr. Gandhi's arrest and people began to close their 
shops in Lahore on the 10th 1 

A. 1 have not. gone into that point really. 

Q. Apart from the evidence that is before us, have you 
pot any further evidence to support your own conclu¬ 
sions ? 

A. J know that in Gujmnwala they decided to observe 
the hartal after what had happened at Lahore and in 
Amritsar. 

Q. My point, is t his : Wlmt reason have to you say 
that these hartals were organised 1 am referring to the 
hartals that took place after the 10th April 7 

A. I regard that as n continuation ot the movement 
which had culminated in the general hartal of the 6th. 
Thin spirit of so calh I passive resistance which really 
amount*! to active resistance to authority, that hud been 
established on the 0th and it was vein easy to continue it. 

</ You say that the people were taught to observe 
the hartal , but then I do not sec* how* you connect the two. 
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A. T think the same people who brought about the 
hartal of the 6th also brought about and encouraged 
(subsequent hartals. 

Q. Have you got any evidence to support it T 

A. I am not prepared to put it all down. 

Q. On what facts have you 1 wised your conclusions ? 

A. 1 have just cited the Gujrunvrala case from my 
memory. In that case, after hearing of the disturbances 
at Lahore and Amritsar, a meeting was held on the 
11th and they decided to start a hartal on the 12th and 
the 13th. They also decided to follow the example of 
Lahore and Amritsar in doing damage to Government 
property, rutting communications and things of that 
sort. My conclusion is that the same people who 
organised the hartal on the 6th also organised the 
subsequent hartals. 

Q. That is only an inferential thing 1 

A. Yes ; and 1 have given you the particular instance 
of Gujranwala. 

Q. When the Gujranwala people observed the hartal 
they hud no eonnection whatever with any organisation, 
neither was any pressure brought to bear upon them by 
anybody. Is that the case ? 

A ■ I think from the evidence it is clear that the Gujran- 
wala people decided to observe the hartal on the 11th 
t r on the 12th tuning hoard of what, had happened at 
Lahore and they decided that they must follow the 
example of Lahore. 

Q. They said that they should follow the example 
of Lahore ; but if the hartal on the 10th at Lahore was 
spontaneous, they followed the example of Lahore and 
therefore it does not follow that there was anybody at 
the hack ? 

A. The same people who organised the hartal at Gujran- 
w.ila on the 0th, met again on the 11th and 12th and or¬ 
ganised a hart and other demonstrations on the 13th 
which wore more criminal than the hartal itself. 

As regards Gujranwala the Deputy Commissioner said 
there was no loc il cause for any agitation, but the people 
wanted to follow the example of Amritsar and create 
disturbances with the result that a bridge was set on tire 
at 6-30 on the 13t h. Surely, the matter must have been 
arranged the night before. 

Q. I will put it this way. You based your inference 
Upon what information you got from the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Gujranwala ? 

A The information which was given by a barrister 
name) Abbas Ali. that on the 13th, a further meeting 
hud been arranged lo start the hartal. That is what the 
informer Abbas Ali told the Superintendent of Police ; 
it was then decided to kill t.he Europeans and elect their 
own Deputy Commissioner and Superintendent of Polk-e ; 
he aho gave information that it was then decided by 
these people, the same people who had organised the 
hart A on the 6th, toset fire to the railway bridge to prevent 
troops going to Lahore to shoot tbeir brothers. 

Q. I want to know if you base all your opinions on the 
statement, which the approver It B Bhugit. produced in 
that case or have you anv other evidence ? Yon base all 
these allegations about Gujranwala on the evidence of 
that accomplice when he was produced in that ease ? 

A. I have not referred to the Gujranwala conspiracy 
ease. But 1 may say generally, that the hartal was eonli- 
u :ed on the 14th bv the same people who originated the 
hartal on previous days. 

Q. May I take it therefore that the ground for your 
saying so is the trial in the Gujranwala conspiracy case 
and the conduct of this approver ? 

,4. The trials in the Gujranwala and Lahore and 
Amritsar conspiracy eases, I think those give a sufficient 
proof. 

Q. Surely the statement of these witnesses was not 
sent to you daily. They did not come into existence 
up to the 20th or 21st April. Beyond the approver's 
statement, no translation of the original of witnesses’ 
statements was sent to you ? 

A. I think it was in the case of one where I had to exer¬ 
cise clemency. 1 generally saw a resami of their state¬ 
ments. 


Q. That would hr long aft r their convic tion ? 

A. Quite so. I do not say that 1 formed this opinion 
on any particular day. 

Q. Therefore during the first week of April, this infor¬ 
mation was not in your possession ? 

A. Yes, it was both as regards what had been said 
and done at Lahore and at Amribar. 

Q. Now with regard to wlmt happened at Am Isnr, 
who are the leaders ? Doctors Satvapal and Kite blow V 

A. They were the leaders in the political agitation 
which preceded the rebellion. 1 mean 1 >rs. Kilchlew 
and Satvapal, and there was also a man named Koto Mai. 

Q. Therefore Doctors Satvapal and Kite blew cannot 
he held responsible for the hartals. They were not 
there ? 

A. 1 do not know to what extent they left instructions. 

Q. Arc* you in jkjh. session of any facts that they gave 
any instructions ? 

A. No ; 1 am not now in possession of any fac ts beyond 
those given in the judgments. 

Q. So far as the lenders at Amritsar were concerned 
what inference had you that these leaders me a matter 
of fact, instigated unv person to violence ? 

A. Without, going through the record of the Amritsar 
conspiracy ease T could not give you all the details. All 
that I can Hay off-hand is that t heir agitation Imd created 
an atmosphere which led to violence, and some of their 
.speeches were an incitement to violence and they also 
aroused the temper of the people. 

Q. When you refer to their violent speeches do von 
refer to the* speeches which had been produced in the 
Amritsar conspiracy case or any other thing ? 

A. 1 cannot say straight oil. 

Q. Will you kindly inform the Committee which of 
the speeches you call violent 't 

A. Those speeches which were actually produced 
in the conspiracy case. 

1 cannot say at the moment what particular speeches 
ivcro produced before, the tribunals. But 1 know lhat 
the general tendency of those speeches was to incite people 
to violence. 

Q. I will ask this Committee to request Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer to produce before this Committee the speeches 
which he culls violent and which were delivered by these 
people at Amritsar. He bases the whole of this case 
against Amritsar because according to him there watc a 
most dangerous conspiracy there and the whole of tliat 
dangerous conspiracy was based upo i the speeches winch 
had implicated Drs. Satyapal and Kilchlew. Therefore 
I want to know which of these speeches were produced 
in that conspiracy ease ? 

A. I believe all these speeches were produced helmm 
tjie tribunals, l mean, the various speeches made h\ the 
difierent accused at the various meetings held between 
the 31st. b-.nuury 1919 and the 6t.li April 1919. No cln ’ gl¬ 
ints I understand been laid in reference to the spreefn *, 
p ior to the 30th March 1919. 1 am quite content with 

that. 

Q. Therefore the speeches that were pi..ml befnie 11..* 
tribunal according to you, show that there »r,s c very 
d .ngerous conspiracy at Amritsar by these few men ? 

A. That was the view taken by the tribunal i s far 
aH 1 remember their judgment. 

Q. I want to know your opinion of the dangerous 
nature of the conspiracy and w hether your opinion that 
these people were batching a dangerous conspiracy 
is based upon the view of the tribunal ? 

A. It was the view taken by the Punjab Government. 

Q. Therefore that view was simply based upon these 
spoeches 1 

A. I cannot say that. 

Q. I am not. asking \. hat evidence there was before 
the tribunal. The Punjab Government came to a certain 
view. On what evidence was that, view based ? 

A. As a matter of fact, when this case came up, the 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs dealt with it. 

Q. It would be before the L r grd Remem Ore nr e- ; 
nut he rrUvSt have referred the matter to the Punjab 
Government. Tncrc’ore I want to know whut must be 
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thf' view of the Punjab Government before they came 
to the conclusion that those people v,ere very d ngerous 
diameters niul were hutching a dangerous conspiracy nt 
Amrit sar. 

A. The reasons for proneeufion are set forth in the 
proceedings in dctc.il oh for as 1 rccolhct. 

Q. J do n<*t wnnt reason*, 1 went the evidence upon 
which you based that view. 

A. Their' general behaviour at Amritsar, their speeches 
and ado their actions. 

(J. W ill you kindiy s.'.\, in so far as their behaviour 
wee concerned you did riot see with your own eyes 
anything. That, information was sent to you either 
tkrouph the Hrimiu'.l Investigation Department reports 
or throurdi any reports hcjiI to von by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. Therefore I want to hnov. which C'rimin 1 
Invedignlion Department report or which report of the 
Deputy ('ommissiori'M' you are referring to when you say 
that a d rigorous conspiracy was being hatched at 
Amrits. r ? 

.1. Tlmrn was a collection of various reports. I would 
have to go through 11 1 cm and f : nd out \. hieli ware used 
its .), basis for prosecution. r rimy have j U been placed 
before the tiibmi’T In that rolleetion you will find 
spiMS’hes mailin',' t <» a hail end there were the speeches 
of Drs. Kitc.jilew ,,nrl Se.lve.pal i-.moMc others. 

(J. I )o \*ou me n the dcte.ils of these speeches or the 
date? 

.1. The rpceeh gi\en on the L’Oth of August appears 
t i be a very seditious one. Another is d .ted the !t(Mli 
August, end I think you will find the (letails given in the 
Aturifs.r I list riel report which D among flu* printed 
proceeding--, and the Deputy ('uih mi ision.-r's report of 
the Slh April which. I think, Mr. Thompson put before 

t lie ( ‘Mil 111! I I IT. 

Q Thumb Me the whole e^.use of the internments and 
I lie whole e use of this d ngerous conspir.-cy is hr,sod 
(Mi the speech of the 2<>Di August, the speech of the!'101 h 
August aid the Deputy Commissioner’s report d itcd 
St h April ? 

.1. V .non.-, other speeches in January, February and 
M-.reli. 

(J. Were those speeches eonimunie - ted to } oil through 
the (Vimm,I J nve.t.igaf i * >n Department 7 

.1. SonietinuM through tlie Criminal 1 live-', 1 igr.t ion 
Dcp m i iiieiit and sometimes through the Depth} Com¬ 
missioner. 

(,>. Unless you can kindly give us some more definite 
information and more d ‘finite details, how e ,n we know 
wh’.t was:.! the bottom of that rompin'.ry r.nd <>n what, 
la’ 1 '. \on Ill's ■(! that opinion, hrraust eertr.in speeches in 
mv opinion m. r le-Molent speeche ’ v. Idle in the opinion 
ol vvicmiI m\'e ille.’.gnes the\ m . .y not be violent .'.perches. 
The "be-' | w, n* to know which of tlm speedics incited 
t.» rebellion or \ iidcnc ■ 7 

.I, Dr. kiirhhwv wr.s speaking for months. He 
be mu Ilia \e \ violen 1 speecho* ill the previous August. 

'1' .(*•■:* w ,".s i mi - i mi I In’ 2*M i and one on i he 30!h of August. 
Thr:v w eye s;h relies during the cold weather. There 
were speech" m. do -.1 various meetings between thr !>lst 
J unary 191!> nd (ith April 1919 r.nd those speeches have 
1 hi.!ie\ e .all I ecu put in. 

<p, I’litMelore they ore e,ll put in the conspiracy ease. 

,1. ()• cour.-'e, there were others too. 

(J ,\1 y I t dee it that t he w hole of this conspiracy 
e ■ r is based upon the speeches of Drs. Satyapal and 
K itch lew ? 

,1. rher 'is somef long more. Their acts w ere reported 
in Die Di‘piity Commissioner's letter d aid Klh April 
winch Mr. Thompson has put in hut those acts were 
prevent id o! that time. Dis. kitchlew r.nd Satyapal 
prorented r, eriekel match being | laynl that day. 

( t >. Because certain people who wiMifid to play w ere 
ask. d to stop on (lie d v of the hartal . therefore that 
show, d yon they v ere the he. <1 of ,■ d ngerous conspire oy ? 

A. It showed that they were continuing the hartal. 

(). I am sorry l c..mint make myself more explicit. 

I) 'c> tlie mere stooping of a pKy on the day of the 
ha-, t! amount to a dangerous conspiracy ? 


A. It was the cumulative effects of all his speeches 
and his acts. 

Q. \\ hat arc his acts, lie prevent i d people fron. playing 7 

A. There is another speech which comes to my mind 
in which he sa d that, the Indians might easily during 
the war have tumid out the Government because their 
garrison only consisted of territorials, that any one who 
knew as lie d d the rotten volunteer forces as it existed, 
knew thi,t the territorials were of no value. That was 
the speech delivered at the end of March. It was brought 
to my notice. 

Q. Am i right in supposing that that wan not the way 
in which that speech was interpret! d? He *a:d that 
h. d \.c keen disloyal, we would have very easily turned 
out the Government without any army. D : d he not 
put forv.aid this as showing the loyaltj of the (ducatid 
classes ? 

A. He might have put it that way subsequently. 

( t >. Have you got a report of that subsequently 7 

A. I think so, at the time. I am not now in charge of 
the Punjab Government. 

Q. A writ ten not e of this speech w as place d before you ? 

A. I could not, Hay. It, is in Mr. Thompson’s evidence. 
It is a very unfair tax on my memory if you ask me any 
particular incidents at this distance, without means of 
reference to actual records. 1 think Kitelihw wr.s also 
reportid to have said that the Government commandeered 
all the grain and suit it to Karachi r.nd from (hire to 
Engl .nd pretending to acquire it <ui behalf of the army. 
K'teiilcw also iaid that the Government, wished to kill 
the Indians with hunger. The Deputy Commissioner 
on this was directed to call Kitchlew h attention to the 
si .lenient and (oask him if'he had hern correct h reported. 
Kitchlew replied tl at what he said wan that f>0() tons had 
been sent to Karachi and he did not know what hapj cued 
toil. There is one other instance which 1 would like 
to quote. On the 20th March, Kitchlew attacked the 
bureaucrats and spoke contemptuously of the tenitorial 
battalions. He add' d there wr.s no place in India for 
the British. He went r.nd spoke at Jullui <lur <ui the 1st 
April r.nd his speech there showed a great deal of racial 
feeling. Thr Government, then decided the question of 
his deportation. 

Q. Are you quite satisfied with the facts as summed 
up in the” letter of the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A. Not only that, hut also the speeches .1 referred to 
and the evidence of Mr. Thompson. 

(,>. Anything more ? 

J. No. 

(J. Are vou quite satisfied with that ? 

A. Yes/ 

( t >. Then about Harkishan Lai r.nd Duni Chaud, upon 
whet speeches have you based their internment ? 

J. 1 think the reasons are given in the Tribunal's 
judgmen*. nd also from their general Conduct during 
tlu' .e disturbances as reported to me by various officers 
who Iwd to deal with the disturbances. 

Q So far as the general conduct of Harkishan Lai 
and Duni Chand was concerned, nothing very serious has 
bri-Ti mineid from the evidence of witnesses holme this 
commit l co. 

Well, (heir presence in the Ik".dshahi Mosque and 
their dealings v.ith the mob. 

Q. 1'here is nothing serious about the Badshahi Mosque, 
b''cause all that. hapjiened .'.bout that Sikh soldier was 
after they had left. Very well, J take it in this way. 
that whatever you say against Harkishan Lai and Duni 
(’hand is based on their speeches. Now, can you give 
ine any fixid time when they made these speeches 7 
.1. I cannot say. 

Q. And their conduct on the 10th. 12th i nd 13th ? 

A. I say their conduct from tlie IHtli March down 
to rnrl including the disturbances at Lahore. 

Q. Do you remember if anything was done by 
Harkishan Lai during these days up to the 10th ? 

.I. I could not tell you really. I do not know if he 
took part in the Bradlnugh meeting of tlie 6th. 1 cannot 
toll you off-hand. 

Q. And your caso against Karin Chand ? 
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A. I think it was explained by Mr. Thompson. He 
was involved in the oase against the Editor of the 
Tribune. Ho was one of the trustees and was supposed 
to have much influence in directing its policy. 

Q. And you know that all these people, Rambhuj 
Dutt, Duni Chand, etc., on two or three occasions very 
strongly criticised your administration ? 

A. The only one I remember is Duni Chand in a speech, 
bv the way, which I have said here was in connection with 
tiio action taken under the Defence of India Act. 

Q. So 3 r our administration was criticised ? 

A. Yes. And that included a personal attack on 
myself. 

Q. And about Harkishan Lai ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Was he a witness before the Industrial Commission ? 
A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. You say in your statement that “ L. Harkishan 
L:|, a financier whose Swadeshi enterprises had gone into 
liquidation in 1913 with liabilities of some 120 lakhs 
involving hardship and loss to hundreds of people and 
who had presided over the Bcsant protest meeting in May 
j 1>17. was President of the Reception Committee.” 
What is your object for saying that ? Do you mean 
to imply dishonesty ? 

A. I meant that ho had boen a clover but unsuccessful 
financier. 

Q. Now were not these men, Duni Chand. Rambhuj 
Dutt, Harkishan Lai, Munohar Lai and the Editor of 
the 'I'rihune in one way or other connected with the 
political activities of Lahore, both in the Press and on 
the Platform and whenever anything occurred, they 
criticised your administration ? 

A. The Tribune certainly did so. I think the Tribune 
was the organ of the very advanced politicians of the 
Punjab and Duni Chand, I think, generally went for the 
Government, and also the Head of the Government 
whenever he got a chance, 

Q. Did Harkishan Lai say anything about appointing 
i meeting ? 

A. 1 do not know. Rambhuj Dutt, 1 think, never 
ittacked me personally. 

Q. But they arc principally members of the Congress 
Association Y 

A. Harkishan Lai came to the front more recently. 
Q. Do you know that 10 annas in the rupee had been 
mid, when you say some 120 lakhs wore involved in 
lability, and with all that there is still a surplus of about 
4 lakhs ? 

A. 1 claim a good deal of credit for that result. Tim 
acts are those. The liquidator originally appointed 
di'yed into the hands of Harkishan Lai and then Govorn- 
uent was so impressed with the slackness of the original 
quidators, that it moved the High Court, to take the 
latter into its own hands, and that was done, in 1915 
nd the High Court appointed a very good liquidator— 
lillimorin from Bombay—who once or twice represented 
o me that Harkishan Lai had been obstructing the 
iquida 1 ion and lie succeeded in extracting from 11 rkishati 
jal 25 lakhs of rupees for the reason that, if he did nol do 
o he would be made a bankrupt. That enabled the new 
liquidators to pay 16 annas in the rupee-• but alter 
i years. 

Q. I only want to know if yon had any reason for 
lishonosty on the part of Harkishan Lai w hen you made 
his statement that La la Harkishan Lai. a financier 
rhosc Swadeshi enterprises had gone into liquidation 
l 1913 w ith liabilities of some 120 lakhs involving hard- 
hip and loss to hundreds of people, etc., etc. V 
A. The question of proseouting Harkishan Lai for 
raming false sheets several times arose now that you 
re taking me back to what happened in 1913, 1914 and 
915 when the question of prosecuting Harkishan Lai 
rose. 

Q. I am talking of this statement wriiith is inode in 
919. When you made this statement, did you make 
casually or with the inference of dishonesty on his part, Y 
A. Well, l moant to give the Committee some idea 
i hiB position. 


C?. No, I want you to answer my question, did you 
or did you not. ? 

A. No.* 

Q. Now you say in paragraph 9 that Duni Chnnd 
made a very violent attack on the bureaucracy. Have 
you seen his report or is this simply from the air or from 
your memory Y Arc you quite sure of this fact when 
you say in paragraph 9 that Duni Chand made a very 
violent attack on the bureaucracy, accepting and pro¬ 
posing a vote of thanks in the meeting Y 

A. Duni Chand has made very many speeches when 
attending meetings and I may have mixed up one meeting 
with another. 

Q. And you call Duni Chand, Harkishan Lai and Ram 
bhuj Dutt extremists ? 

A • A es. 1 would not call Harkishan Lai an extremist 
prior to April last. 

Q. Now\ did Lala Harkishan Lai prior to April and for 
tw'o years previous take any part in any political move¬ 
ment ? 

A. I think he presided over these*indignation meet¬ 
ings- over Mrs. Besant’s, and at the Provincial Congress 
meeting held at Lahore in 1917. He was President 
of the Reception Committee. 1 do not remember any 
others as I have not followed his career very closely. 

Q. From May 1917 to 191S, did lie take any part— 
Harkishan Lai Y 

A. T could not tell you straight off. 

Q. In your statement you make a difference between 
Moderates and Extremists. May 1 take it that you use 
those words in the ordinary sens**- m the sense in w hioh 
they are used now'-a-days, or <h, you use it in any pe¬ 
culiar sense ? There are 2 partie , Moderates and Extre¬ 
mists, and will you he surprised to learn that all these 
people form part, of the Moderate Party, ?.r.. Gokul 
Chand, Duni Chand, Lain Harkishan Lai, Rambhuj Dut, 
etc. 

A . 1 am surprised because if they were Moderates 
I would expect them not to attend the Extremist Con¬ 
gress at Amritsar. That is one reason. 

Then according to you, Mr. Sastri is an Extremist ? 

A. No. 

Q. Why not, because he has also attended the meet¬ 
ings Y 

A. He attended as a representative of the other, i.r.. 
Moderate Congress. 

(J. He attended this meeting. Do you know that the 
Servants of India Society passed a resolution that they 
should not direct the masses to attend the Congress 
Meeting Y 
.1. No. 

Q. That is my difficulty, you make a statement and 
you do not give me a chance of eliciting detail from von, 
and to everything 1 ask you, the answer is either ” I do 
not know ” or “ 1 cannot, say.” Well, therefore, 1 taker 
it that these men who attended the Congress Meeting 
at Amritsar were not moderates or extremists Y 

A. I always understood it to he an Extremist Con¬ 
gress. 

(J. This was an Extremist Congress Y 
A. Well, people attending it will naturally classify it 
as such. 

Q. The majority of them are extremists in one sense. 
Now do you classify them as anarchists and bomb- 
th rowers Y 

A. 1 would call them revolutionaries. 

Q. You do not include them in the word “ Extremists”'/ 

A. We may have used it in a loose way now and again, 
but I would not ordinarily. 

Q. Then you say Ihat 0 months before the disturbances 
you realized serious trouble. May 1 know whether you 
informed the Government of India of thi° ? 

A. Yes, I thiuk I informed them demi -official I y or 
un-officially. We discussed the situation and I think 


* T may no*f! here that in th<* cohl weather of 1918*10 Mr Jiillimoria 
In informing m<- that ho had Ui-cn aUlo to v a V 1& anna* in th<*. rupw, 
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we apprehended that the period of demobilisation would 
he an anxious time, when a lot of people would be 
thrown on the world, and the prices were very high, 
which would result in a great deal of unrest ; I discussed 
the*© thugs. 

Q. Did you inform the Government of India that in 
your opinion there was an organized conspiracy and that 
you were fearing there was something fearfully dan¬ 
gerous going to happen V 

.1. Certainly not in that definite form. 

Q. Lint why were you so apprehensive ? 

A. The war was over and though the Defence of India 
Act was still in force, we knew that, it would soon dis¬ 
appear find therefore it was not possible to carry on with 
the ordinary law. 

Q. Because you thought the Defence Act would soon 
he over you thought of bringing in the Rowlatt Act V 

A . 1 was anxious to avoid resort to special war measures 
unless actually compelled to do so. 

Q. You apprehended the most serious thing to happen 
after (i months—some Hitch thing as the last mutiny' 
I do not understand what you mean by saying that in 
your opinion you thought tin; most serious thing was to 
happen V 

.1. 1 do not think I actually said that. Anyhow in 
view of the armistice we wanted to go quietly and if 
we c mid carry on l>y the ordinary law, well and good. 
If not we had to apply the Defence of India Act, and if 
that failed, we had to seek other means— and special 
measures. 

Q. Who were the Extremists you mention in your 
paragraph 1$ ? 

A. I cannot tell you now. There is no reference to 
Extremists in paragraph .'1 of my memorandum. 

Q. And who were the Moderates whom you exhorted 
to maintain peace ? 

A. Home were in my Council. 

(J. That is why I previously asked you whether you 
mean Extremist Congress men. Do you mean to say 
there were public leaders in the Congress ? 

.1. One of them had been in the Delhi Congress in 
1918, 1 do not wish to mention his name unless the 
President wishes otherwise, lie was a member of my 
Con nril. 

77/* President :—T do not think there is any need for 
his name to be mentioned. 

The Hon'bh Pandit Jay at Narai/nn — 

Q, Having before your mind that, during the last fi 
months of your administration something very serious 
was going to happen, may l know what steps vou took 
to pacify the educated classes or to turn them from 
that evii line ? l think you delivered speeches in which 
you mentioned that tl»o Defence of India Act would be 
strictly enforced and there would be no dilTeronee made 
between political offenders and oidinary thieves and 
criminals. Here according to you for the last (i months 
before you led your proxinee, a very serious thing was 
going to happen, therefore 1 want 1o know whether, as 
the Governor of the province, you took any ■‘•’tops to 
pacify the people or to remove that feehnir ; if so. what ? 

A. Proposals as regards the Reforms Bill were then 
under discussion and to help in working out the details 
of the Reforms Rill in the host interests of the Province 
we took the members of the Prov neial Council who 
represented the various political classes ot the Punjab, 
into our confidence and asked them in November and 
December 1918 to work out proposals as regards the 
urban and rural areas, audits regards the r<presentation 
of various comm unities. 

(J. Did yon take them into your confidence? 

J. Yes, we disc ussed the whole question in the Council. 

( t J, I am talking of those who were leaders of the 
conspiracy. 

A. 1 was not prepared at any time to take conspi¬ 
rators into my counsels 

Q. Ho far as yon were concerned, you wore not in favour 
oi an elected majority in the Council, you were not iti 


favour of the budget control, and you were not in favour 
of Indiana being made Ministers. Ami right? 

A. You are entirely wrong, Pandit Sahib. As regards 
the first two of these propositions I was not in favour 
of them in the early stages. I agreed to them when it 
was provided that Government should be in a position 
to pass essential legislation and secure essential supplies* 
As regurds the third proposition my proposal was that 
Indians should be associated with the Government 
and should come in as full Members of the Council rather 
than as Ministers dealing with separate portfolios for 
transferred subjects. In fact my proposals were much 
the same as those of the 19 members. 

Q. May I remind you that in one of your speeches 
you referred to three Indian judicial officers that were 
convicted of bribery and you then made a statement, 
that men like these would be tho future Ministers and 
ask d what could be expected from them ? 

A. T do not remember it. Can you refer me to it ? 

I might have mentioned that bribery was a common 
thing in this country and it was one of the most difficult 
tusks to tackle. 

Q. I have not brought the papers with me. 

A. I do not think your statement is an accurate one. 
I probably stated that bribory was a common thing in 
this country, but to say that I stated that men hko 
these couvlctcd of bribery would be the future Minister, 
is a statement that I never made. And as regards your 
point as to what steps I took, 1 would further refer to 
my speeches at Amritsar and Jullundur in February 
1919 where 1 asked for the co-opcration of all classes 
with the Government. 

Q. i n which yoar was that ? 

A . In February 1919. 

Q. 1 am talking of wbat happened before the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. 

A. During that period as I say I was doing all I could. 
While I would not meet Extremists or conspirators I 
often spoke to the leading politicians of a more moderate 
type and asked them to use their influence with tho 
political associations, to prevent the political agitation 
in the Punjab on extreme lines which 1 regarded as 
dangerous especially during the war to the peace of the 
province. 

Q. Did you not subscribe to the organization headed 
by Lord Sydenham regarding the Reforms Scheme, and 
did you not hold the view that the lower classes would 
not be represented by the educated classes, that there 
would be no proper electorates, and bo on ? 

A. 1 think you will find my views laid down in the 
annexure regarding this statement. I put in my views 
as regards the Reform Scheme. I joined no such asso¬ 
ciation. 

Q. Now in support of your views, you selected from 
among the different speeches made, that of the Raja of 
Kolhapur and of the members representing the Andhra 
Community who stated that they would shed blood if 
these Reforms were granted ? 

A. 1 quoted those views in my first memorandum on 
the Reforms Scheme. 

Q. Did you not quote it in this particular way where 
they said that if all these Reforms were granted they 
would shed blood ? 

A. Yes, I quoted it, as it stood. I simply quoted 
what was put forward as the views of tho Andhra Com¬ 
munity and of the Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Q. And you never referred to the speeches of the 
Maharaja of Biknn'r and others ? 

A. Yes, 1 quoted Kolhapur’s speech because it was a 
very important one He was speaking for the Marahta 
Community. 

Q. And you did maintain that these educated classes 
would not represent any one '( 

A . No, my view was that we could not expect the 
urban classes to represent the rural classes in the Punjab, 
and that was the criterion I took in discussing how the 
Reforms should be applied to the Punjab, that the interests 
of the rural classes should be safeguarded, that the urban 
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classes were very often hostile to the rural classes. I 
think the rural classes in the Punjab recognized the truth 
of that and I think my views caused some dissatisfaction 
to the urban classes. That is a very important point 
to bear in mind as regards their attitude towards the 
Government. Many members of the Council are men 
who represent rural interests in the Punjab, and I am 
inclined to think more adequately than in any other 
part of the country. 

Q. Do you know that out of 1,600 persons that hnd 
been convicted under Martial Law. an overwhelming 
majority of them are from villages and tahsils and they 
take no part in politics ? 

A. I do not know. I have not scon any statement 
of that kind. I would like to be satisfied first. 

Q. Supposing it is so ? 

A. It would be a surprise to me. 

Q. Do you know that even in towns people that were 
couvictcd belonged to classes who take no part in politics ? 

A. I understand that 66 per cent, of the persons 
convicted are literate. I think the proportion of literates 
as given to me is extraordinary high as only 6 per cent, 
of the total population are literate. 

Q. My point is as to whether the majority of the 
persons convicted do not belong to the lower classes ? 

A. I could not say ; I havo not seen any r classification. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the majority of the men con¬ 
victed in the Bank Case at Amritsar were poor Kashmiri 
Muhammadans ? 

A. I daresay it is quite possible. They are a truculent 
lot. 

<J. Who come in winter and go awav in spring ? 

A. No. 1 do not think so. Dr. Kitchlew himself is 
a Kashmiri Muhammadan, hie father was I believe a 
wrestler in Amritsar and he 1ms got considerable influ¬ 
ence in that class. 

Q. May I understand that, you moan to convey the 
idea that all these Kashmiri Muhammadans who v.ere 
convicted for this National Bank affairs in Amritsar— 
they committed all this because they were Kashmiris 
and Dr. Kitchlew was n Kashmiri ? 

A. 1 think they were more likely to be exoited over 
his arrest and deportation thun other persons, as he was 
a caste-tellow of theirs. 

Q. Do you know r that at Chuharkana and over 300 
persons were convicted ? 

A. I know the numbers were considerable. 

Q. Do you know that out of the 102 people convicted 
certain men were villagers ? 

A. All along the railways the disturbances were com¬ 
mitted, and emissaries were sent out by Amritsar, 
Lahore, etc., and that is why wc restricted the railway 
traffic. 

Q. Do you know' one of the reasons given by the 
Emissary of the Amir for the declaration of war by 
Afghanistan was that Martial Law w'as declared and 
that is why the Amir declared war ? That was one 
of the causes which induced the Amir to declare war. 

A. I hope the Indian Government will never be influ¬ 
enced by the Amir’s view in regard to their internal 
policy. 

Q. You have made a statement, before this Committee 
that Afghanistan was induc'd to declare war because 
these riots were happening. I went to know 4 whether 
you are a ware that in reply to Sir Hamilton Grant tho 
Amir’s Envoy said that Afghanistan declared war because 
Martial Law was intro duced in the Punjab ? 

A. I am rather glad to find that you are corroborating 
my own view. The Amir realizing the situation in tho 
Punjab said “ this is my opportunity and now let me 
pounce upon India.” 

Q. My point is, have you read that reply ? 

A. I have not road it but I take the statement from 
you. 

Q. You referred to something that happened in 1907- 
08 before your time ? 

A. Yes. 


Q- Was not all that due to a Bill that was going to 
be passed by the Punjab Government depming cul¬ 
tivators of their statutory rights and there wet, agitation 
and after all this, the Bill was vetmd by the Indian 
Government ? 

A. I was not in the Punjab at the time. Any opinion 
that T expressed on it would not be of much value. There 
was agitation undoubtedly. 

Q. You have mention*d it and therefore I went to 
know if that agitato n had nothing to do with my rebel¬ 
lion. The Punjab Government was going to pas* a 
Bill depriving cultivators of their statuten rights, i d 
after agitation, the Bill w as vetoed by the Jnd'an Govern 
ment ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. It was calk d the Lyallpur Colonisation Bill? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the trial, consequent on t!o disturbances, called 
tho Rawalpindi t rials, you know that a number of pie; decs 
w'ere arre.Ht.fd and prosecuted and they were afterwaids 
honourably discharg'd 1 
A. Yes, 1 hoaid it. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the td'tor of the Ptinatlac v as 
arrested under Section 153-A, and there was some dis¬ 
turbance on the date of his arrest ? 

A. I d" not know. 

Q. Can you tell me the names of those who w era 
convicted, except one name ? You say that ” some 
of those concerned in the April disturbances were impli¬ 
cated ill those of 1907.” You also allege that Gokul 
Das Naurang was concern'd. Bam Bhuj Dutt w.'.h 
concerned. What do you mean by concerned V Was it 
because he went to England to support the ease of these 
cultivators ? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. You w'ere not in the Punjab at the time. There 
fore you have based this statement on information 
either acquired from some papers or from some persons. 

1 want to know what was your informat ion. I low do 
you connect Ram Bhuj Daft with this agitation '! 

A. Because lie had something to do with it. 

Q. Because he went to England ? 

A. He nmy have had something to do with it before 
he went to England. 

Q. You cannot give me any other possible ground ? 

A. No; I cannot give you any more names at pre¬ 
sent. Govardhan Das was convicted in the disturbances 
of 1907 and again in 1919. 

Q. The puper New Italia was .also proscribed by you ? 
A. Yea. 

Q. Were you dissatisfied with the evidence given by 
Ilarkislian Lai before the Industrial Commission 'i 
A. I never read it. 

Q. Mr. Sastri visited Lahore in September I91K ? 

A. 1 think so ; I think he came in the cold went her. 

Q. When he visited Lahore, did he not put up with 
Mr. Lfthri, the editor of the Punjabee ? 

A. Mr. Sastri came in connection with tho Franchise 
Committee. I don’t know where ho put up. 

Q. There were only two occasions when Mr. Sastri 
vent to Lahore. The first occasion was in [September 
1918. 

A. I thirk so. 

(?. Did he not put up then with the then editor of tho 
Puniabee ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Was not a party given to him by Ram Bhuj Dutt ‘i 
A. I never heard of a party. 

Q. A dinner was given in his honour by the Indian 
Association ? 

A. I heard of a dinner. 

Q. In December, Mr. Banerjea, Mr. Sastri and Mr. 
Sapru came with the South borough Committee V 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were they not given a reception and a dinner ? 

A. I was at tho station when Mr. Banerjea arrived. 
1 remem! or we were rather alarmed because some of the 
students representing the Extremists wore expected to 
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make a hostile flemomtation against Mr. Banerjea, 
because he was a moderate. It was a source of some 
anxiety at the time. 

Q. I do not want to know the source of your anxiety. 
Were or were not Mr. Banerjea. Mr. Sustri and Mr. Sapru 
given a reception and a public dinner ? 

A. Yes; I think they were pi von a public dinner. 

(J. You state in your Memorandum “ At the same 
time and f or the same reasons, New India which was 
advocating the doctrine of conditional loyalty as a means 
of gaining Home* Rule and generally promoting dis¬ 
content against the (Government, was excluded front the 
Punjab.” Von excluded this [taper from the Punjab 
because* it. was said in one or two places that Indians 
had done .spiend d service and that they had proved 
their loyalty and therefore India must get her due share 
in the administration. Do you call this a campaign 
ol disloyalty V 

A. No. (Government, wanted troops. The situation 
w'as a very serious one. New India preached that no 
one should come forward to help Government, unless 
(Government wiih prepared to grant Home Rule. 

( t >. Was that so? 

A. Roughly that was the doctrine preached by New 
India at that time. 

Q. Whose paper is Ac w Indial 
A. Mrs. HokuiiI’m. 

Q. Do you know that the two persons w r ho tried their 
best to get recruits for the Indian Army were Mrs. Besant 
and Mahatma (Gandhi? Whether they succeeded or 
not is a dilTerent matter. No far as the educated classes 
were concerned, they were the only two persons who did 
their best. They issued proclamations for the first time 
with the heading “Trumpet Call.” 

A. That was later on in HUH. In 11*17 when A ’em 
India wi s excluded, the toneof Nne India was very defiant. 
It would have led to dangerous results if it had been 
allowed to be circulated in the Punjab at that time. 

Q. Is it not a fact that for the first time it was in 1918 
that in order to give an opportunity to the educated 
classes, the (Government, started I Hi' Indian Defence 
Force ? 

.1. I cannot remember the exact date. 

Was not the Indian Defence Force started in 

Id IS ? 

.1. I think so. 

Q Therefore there could not be a trumpet call for 
the educated classes in 1917 ? 

A. We wanted men for the regular army which is 
more importunt in war time. 

(J. You wanted men for the regular army on Rs. 11 
per month without there being any chance of the men 
becoming captains. You did want that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you in 1917 prepared to take townsmen. 
Kashmiris. Raniyas, etc. ? 

.1. I cannot toll exactly. 

Q. It was for the first time in 1918 ? 

.1. 1 think so. 

Q. And then it was that Mahatmu (Gandhi and Mrs. 
‘Besant came out with their leaflet saying that it was the 
dut % \ of every educated Indian young im n now to join 
the army ? 

,1. Yes. 1 take that from you. 

Q. You say “ The action taken was generally approved 
in the Province, especially by the leaders of the rural 
population ? ’ Do you know how many copies of A T nr 
India were purchased by the rural classes? 

A. Not many. 1 think Ihe action in excluding Mr. 
Tilak and Mr. Pal and the A Vie India was announced 
by me in Council and therefore it became fairly generally 
known. 1 remember at least throe or four Muham¬ 
madan gentlemen came to me to discuss the matter. 
They also said that if they saw the (Government vilified 
it would he impossible for them to raise men to defend 
the Government. 


Q. What do you mean by saying that the 'Govern¬ 
ment was vilified ? 

A. I think it was in reference to the exclusion of 
Mr. Tilak and Mr. Pal and also to the prohibition order 
against New India. 

Q. What was the vilification in New India which the 
rural population apprehended ? 

A. I suppose the line New India took was this. “ Gov¬ 
ernment refuses to give you your rights. If they ask 
you to fight, don’t fight; get your rights first.” 

Q. Have you yourself read any such thing ? 

.1. Yes; that was the line taken in 1917. 

Q. Did it say “ Don’t enter the army ?” 

A. Quito so. I saw a number of copies in which this 
doctrine w r as preached in 1917. 

Q. And this action of yours, rightly or wrongly, was 
criticised in the press ? 

A. 1 do not remember. I have had some criticism 
in the press. 

Q. Do you not care for press criticism or public criti¬ 
cism at all ? 

You say again “ It is significant that when the trouble 
did arise it was confined to those classes who had given 
little or no help in the war and who in some eases were 
disappointed at the complete victory of the Allies.” 
Do you mean to say that the leaders of the Home Rule 
movement wore disappointed at the success of the Allies ( 

A. 1 think there was some disappointment undoubtedly. 

Q. As regards the offering of service for the w'ar, I 
think I have made it clear for the information of the 
Committee that previous to the war and even up to 1917, 
under the army rules and regulations for recruitment, 
anybody and everybody could not become a soldier ? 

<1. It was limited to certain classes. Rut even when 
the restriction was removed, the urban classes did not 
come forward. 

Q. Having regard to the fact that there was an expres¬ 
sion of discontent in your province, did you ever search 
for the causes of this discontent and did you try* in any 
way to remedy it, ? 

.1. Yes ; there were economic factors and political 
factors. As regards the economic, factors, we were 
generally endeavouring to improve the condition of the 
people by schemes of irrigation, and colonisation, spread¬ 
ing the co-operative movement, encouraging primary 
education by better administration generally and various 
other measures of that, kind. The question of political 
grievance was a matter more for the higher authorities 
than for the provincial Government, t.y., the framing of 
the Reforms scheme, etc. We had done our best to give 
effect, to that scheme with the co-operation and advice 
of the members of our Council and other political leaders 
so as t,o meet, the wishes of the various communities. 

1 think if you refer to the farewell addresses which were 
presented to me bv the vaiious communities after (he 
disorders, you will see they recognised the various steps 
taken by the Punjab Government in my time, to help 
them in one way or another in the matter of education, 
social legislation and so on. 

(J. Is it not- a fact that for the first time in the whole 
history of British Indian administration a body of men 
tried to raise their voice against the presentation of 
a farewell address and that first instunoe happ- nod in 
Bombay ? 

A. 1 really do not known 

Q. Do you know any Governor of a province who 
was not presented with a farewell address ? 

A. I do not know. I wanted to escape these, addresses. 

1 should be the last person to receive these addresses, 
if I had my own way. I had to def'*r to the wishes of 
the prominent, members of the various communities. 

(,>• You say ‘ In June a bomb was thrown at two 
British soldiers in Lahore.” Was anybody convicted ? 

A . I do not think so. 

Q. Do you know as a matter of fact whether the bomb 
was thrown at the soldiers or was there any lanze crowd ? 

A. Two soldiers were passing ; one was injured, but 
uo one was killed. 
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q There was a large crowd and a bomb was thrown ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you think that the bomb was aimed at British 
nuldiers and no body else, can you give this Committeo 
t he tile dealing with this case ? 

A . I know tho case was enquired into and I think 
that was the conclusion come to. One was injured, 
I think, but it was not very serious. 

Q. Then Habib Shah, editor of Naqqdsh , began to 
advocate the cause of Turkey? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you sav “ A so-called provincial conference 
was held/’ What is the force of ‘so-called ? ’ 

A. 1 think at that time it was not representative of 
the Punjab as a whole. That is what 1 was given to 
understand, judging from the status of the men who 
took a prominent part. 

Q. You have road the ovidouco of Fazl-i-Husain givon 
before this Committoe ? 


A. I had no time to read the evidence fully. I hsd 
but little time to prepare m\ own. 

Q. Are you quite sure of the impression created in 
your mind about the account given by the Tribune 
about this meeting ? 

M. I think it is quoted in Mr. Thompson's evidence. 
He probably gives it jn more detail. 

Q Now when you say that under the influence of 
Dr. Kitchlew. Amritsar became the main centre of violent 
anti-i lovermnent agitation, do you say because he was in 
Germany ? 

A. It is a fact that he h; d been in Germany ; every¬ 
body knows it. | suggest nothing more. 

Q. Are you right in saying that, Dr. Satvapal’s ser¬ 
vices were dispensed with '■ 

A. That is the information 1 h; d at the time from tho 
Medical authorities. 1 asked the reason; perhaps 1 
had better not give it. 
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At Bombay, Saturday, 17th January 1820. 


Present: 


The Hon’tie LORD HUNTER. 


The ITon’ble Mr. Justice Rankin. 

The Hon'bjc Mr. VV. F. Rice, c.s.l, c.r.E., i.c.s. 
Major-General Sir George Barrow, k.c.b., 

K.C.M.G. 

Mr. II. Williamson, m.b.e. 


The Hon’hJe Pandit .Jaoat Narayan. 

The Hon hie Mr. Thomas Smith. 

Sir C. II. Setalvao, Kt. 

Sardar Saiiibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan. 
, i.i\, Secretary. 


Sir MICHAEL FRANCIS O’DWYER, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I.- (continued.) 


Sir Mir hard ()' ])wyrr — 

May J just clear up one point which wan raisid yester¬ 
day ? The Pandit question'd my staleim-nt that, the 
agitation in the Punjab In d been of an intensive kin<l. 
In support <*f that statement I sa d the number of hartals 
in the Punjab vu.s a thiid of the total number in India. 
The Pandit, said I was including the hartals after the 
fith. I have taken the trouble to look up the papers 
placed before the Committee. The total number ex¬ 
ceeded 200. Of those hartals, 73 took place in the Punjab, 
fid in the United Provinces and comparatively few in 
nnv other provinces thereby showing that about one- 
third of the total number of hartals between the 30th 
March and the 0th April were in the Punjab. When I 
am attacked on a matter of that kind. I expect the 
person who is questioning me to be in possession of the 
information pul, before him. It was just by chance 
that I got hold of those papers. The impression given 
to the Committee was that 1 had included the hartals 
after the 0th of April. The (l.d oh of thou hartals are 
given. My contention based on that is thet the agita¬ 
tion in the Punjab was of a much more intensive cha¬ 
racter as measured by hartals than in other pro\ inees. 

There is .".noth r matter which I was not able to clear 
up vesterd y as accurately as J should have liked. I was 
asked what evidence I had to.show t hat there was a gene- 
iv.l organisat ion behind the disf urbenres. J said that as 
lar as 1 knew, there was a g neral organization as 
regards the attack on communications and I was not 
able then 1o refer the Committee to the particular 
evid( nee on t hat point. 1 said that we had information 

Iroin the Government of India about the 11th of 
April, that the words “the Rowlatt. ” were a 
sign I to be used among the railway and telegraph staff 
:> i indicating t hat the time had come for n general strike. 

I lu:vr now looked up the papers on which that informa¬ 
tion we.s based --those papers are also in the possession 
of the GonimiM.ce, and I quote from them— 

” It appears that about noon oil the lltli April a Rail¬ 
way employee at Lahore sent a verlial message to Delhi 
which, after alleging that Lahore City was being looted 
and that the troops were about to declare against Govern¬ 
ment announced that the Railway employees had also 
decid'd to strike, ami that the staff on other railways 
should he asked to follow suit.. The message was received 
rt Delhi where for some days there had been an attempt 
to work up a strike. I»\ a signaller who appears to have 
consulted his colleagues as well as certain agitators in 
the city with the result that the message was duly for¬ 
warded on the following day. the 12th April. The mes¬ 
sage fo-wnrded from Delhi was intercepted at Rina and 
Agr.t. Fort on the 12th and at Kharagpur and Patna 
on the 13th in tho following form : (I draw particular 
attention to the wording of it). ‘On reocMng the 
words ‘ t he Rowlatt ’ Indian Military soldiers decided 
to strike in Punjab as well as East Indian Railway and 
Oudb and Rohilkhand Railway. Telegraph to Great 


Indian Peninsula, and Bcngnl-Negpur Railway to look 
out end do needful at once.’ ” That is the message, 
and then this report goes on to soy “ The Kharagpur 
and Patna messages purported to emanate fr< m Secre¬ 
tary, Delhi, i ml the Agra mess;.to from Secret; yv, 
Pore! (Bombay), while (hi origin of the Bin; mess' ge 
was not stall'd. It. was held, by the officers conducting 
the inquiry that the message was drafted in Delhi end 
circulated in all directions from there. The invitation 
to strike met with response only on the North-Western 
Railway doubtless owing to the previous discontent 
among tho staff.” On this railway strikes occurred 
at the following stations :— 

1. Delhi Kishanganj. 

2. Shekurpur, 

3. Jokhul (which ib in the Punjab). 

4. Blw.tinda. 

fi. Bahawnlnagar (also in the Punjab). 

(!. Saiuasate., 

7. Kli«.new;.l. 

N. Amb.il; (and) 

9. Mull;.n City (all important junctions in the Pun- 

j' »•> 

10. Kundi .n (an important junction on the 
front ier). 

The report goes on to say : — 

“ The strikes at the first six of these stations occurred 
on the 14th April after receipt on the previous 
day of ‘ practice ’ massacre from Delhi in the 
following terms:—- 1 All Railways, Great Indian 
Peninsula. R; jputona-Mohvo Railway, Hominy, 
Boroda and Central India Railway and offices 
lea\e work to-night, fiom 0 hours undoln (sir), 
Passive Resistance A. H. H. Gandhi arrested 
Modi, (sir) from Indian brothers.’ The Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiry appointed by the Railway 
authorities traced this message back to Etavah. 
and held that Deflhi had merely passed it on. 
The remaining three strikes followed on tele¬ 
graphic instructions from Lahore. The signi¬ 
ficance of the foregoing narrative as regards 
Delhi influence on the Railway troubles lies 
in the fact that the originators of the move¬ 
ment in Lahore at once approached Delhi which 
in view' of its position as the junction station 
of a number of Railways was the best possible 
centre for the circulation of propaganda for n 
general strike. The Delhi staff, as has been 
seen, showed no reluctance to furthei the 
movement and 6 of the 9 messages which 
actually led to strikes were received from, 
though not originated by, Delhi. The finding 
of the Committee that the Rowlatt message 
of April 12th w'fts drafted after consultation 
with Delhi leaders is also significant.” 
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That is important as showing that at that time, the 
strike not only among the railway and telegraph staff 
but also among the troops in the Punjab was discussed 
and hoped for. That is the second point I wish to bring 

forward. 

There is another point. Yesterday, I was also ques¬ 
tioned as to ray reasons for excluding Mr. Tilak and Mr. 
P.d from the Punjab. I pointed out that it was due 
entirely to a desire to exclude any influence which would 
hinder recruiting at a very critical stage of the war and 
I saw in one of these reports the following speech deli¬ 
vered by Mr. Tilak at Belgmim in 1917 which show ed 
his attitude towards recruiting. He says : “ The Swaraj 
recruits will not be available as it is not possible that 
men should come forward to die for an empire which 
does not belong to them.” I am not sure that I saw 
this particular speech before 1 passed the order excluding 
Mr. Tilak. Probably 1 did not, but 1 saw other speeches 
to that effect. Then there is another speech by Mr. 
Tilak in February 1918 in w hich he says “ a man cannot 
be expected to go and lose his life on a pay of Rs. 11.” 

Another matter which I do not think I need read to 
you, but to which I draw' the attention of tho Committee, 
is the report submitted by the Punjab Government as 
to the feeling among the troops during the period of tho 
disturbances and up to the end of May showing certain 
siuns of disaffection in the army which was one of our 
re .sons for maintaining Martial Law. For instance— 

On the 1st May. —Montgomery Police arrested an car- 
sepoy of the l-18th Infantry for spreading false rumours. 
He had been discharged at Delhi on tho 16th April and 
had a very bad record in the regiment. 

On the 4th May. —Belgaurn reported aw/t-British feel- K 
ing among the Punjabis in the Royal Field Artillery 
di?p6t and Non-Commissioned Officers’ school. 

On the 8th May. —A police constable in Peshawar 
writes to Rawalpindi that the whole district had desorted 
to the Amir and 500 policemen were ready to go. 

On the 9th May. —Intelligence Officer, Jullundur 
Brigade, reported to 16th Division that one of his agents 
had met some Sikh sepoys stationed at the Golden Temple 
and that he was of the opinion they were disaffected. 

On the 11th May. —Five old Sikh sepoys of the Guj- 
runwnla District, deserted from the l-54th Sikhs. 

On the 24th May. —Deputy Inspector-General of Polioo, 
Multan, reported that an officer of tho loth Lancers 
had told him that some of his men on detachment duty 
had been overheard to say that they would not fire on 
a mob and would willingly undergo a year’s imprison¬ 
ment for the disobedience. 

On the ;> 8t.h May. —Fatteh Khan. Jemadar, 31st Sap¬ 
pers and Miners, Poona, found talking sedition at Camp- 
beUpur station. 

There are a great many more. I only mentioned 
these as illustrating what the position was. As regards 
the general Muhammadan situation, that is stated in 
great, detail in those papers and shows that the position 
was very much more acute than I was able to put before 
the Committee yesterday. It is stated in one of these 
annexures filed by the Punjab Government. I mention 
this to show that even at a period when considerable 
improvement had begun in the Punjab owing to Martial 
Law-, the situation was still very critical with regard to 
these unknown Muhammadan factors. For instance 
on the 21st of April, the Director of Central Intelligence 
forwarded to us in the Punjab a report that a Jehad 
would be declared at Bombay on the 25th or 26th. On 
the samo d te, I received a privato letter from llis Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy informing me that the Turkish terms 
wore likely to be very severe and that trouble might bo 
anticipated. On tho 24th and 25th of April, a copy of 
telegram d ted the 20th April from the North-West 
Frontier Province to the Foreign Department, was 
received by the Punjab Government in which it, was 
stated that the Amir was taking a keen interest in the 
Batyagraha movement and that the Afghan postmaster 
had sent four long reports to Kabul on events from the 
6th April up to date, and that the Amritger leaders 
had sent 6 Hindu to Peshawar in disguise and that the 


Hindus in Peshawar had sent Hindus into the Mohmrnd 
country and elsewhere to spread the news that endeavours 
were being made to win over Indian soldiers. That is 
the information we received from the Frontier. 1 was 
so concerned with this information tlmt on the 27th o' 
28th I held a discussion w'ith several important Muham¬ 
madan leaders at Government House, Lahore. On the 
2nd May, we received a copy of a telegram from tin* 
General Officer Commanding, Cairo, in which he inquired 
whether the Government of India thought that then* 
was any connection between the events in India and the 
events in Egypt and whether they hid any reason to 
believe that they had been instigat'd from a common 
source. That also set us thinking. On the 3rd May, 
it was commonly rumoured in Lahore (which shows 
how quickly these rumours spread in advance of any 
official information) that the Amir had advanced to 
Dakka and there had been rioting in Peshawar on tho 
16t,h April. We did not receive official information 
of the Amir's advance on Dakka till the 0th May. I 
only mention these ai showing what ^strong reasons we 
had, up to the outbreak of the Afghan war, for not weak¬ 
ening our hands by abrogating Martial Law. 1 do not 
know if it is necessary for me to dwell on the situation 
which arose after the Afghan war broke out or it tin* 
Committee is satisfied that when that situation did arise 
it was necessary to maintain Martial Law for some weeks 
further. Anyhow, I simply drew attention to Ibis 
annexurc which 1 think has been filed by the Punjab 
Government . As I said in the beginning, 1 have been so 
long aw av from these matters that they were not II 
fresh in my memory and it. was only by studying the 
papers last, night that I Jiave been able to pul forward 
these points. 

There is just, one moro mattor w hich I was asked about 
yesterday. That is whether any action was taken by 
the Punjab Government to inquire into the Jalliamvala 
Bagh incident.. 1 then said, as far as I remember'd, w« 
were awaiting the report of the military authorities. 
1 now remember asking whether that report had been 
received and 1 w r as told as far as I remember (1 am fipouk- 
ing entirely from memory) that General Dyer had been 
taking moveable columns to various parts of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Amritsar and when he came back from tlmt 
he was sent off early in May to the Afghan wmr in com¬ 
mand of his Brigade. That I think is tlu; roe.sen for the 
delay in our receiving the military report, which, as far 
as I know, had not been received up to the time 1 made 
over charge of the Punjab on the 26th May. That is all. 

By the 11 on'hie Pandit Jdgat Narayan — 

Q. In paragraph 14 of your statement, in the last line 
but one, you say “ attempts were made to derail trains 
in a few places.” May 1 know the details of this ? 

A. Well, one was near Rajpur. That is the only one 
I remember at present. I think there was another near 
Lahore Cantonments. 

Q. Was it connected with any organised society or any 
Home Rule movement V 

A. It was suspected to be the work of some organi-'a■ 
tiori. 

Q. Don’t you think that, in the course of your server 
in India there were hardly any attempts at derailments 
of trains ? 

A. The derailment of trains in the Punjab has nearly 
always been associated with some revolutionary move¬ 
ment. It wiib a very common device in the Ghadr mov' 
merit. 

Q. In paragraph 17 of your statement you say “ Gov¬ 
ernment W'hich was represented as the deadly foe <>i 
Turkey and tho repressor of India’s natural aspirations.” 

Which Government do you mean ? The Imperial 
Government or the Punjab Government ? 

A. I think tho British Government generally is 
sonted us the foe of Turkey and 1 think the Punjab 
Government was primarily represented as the repressor 
of India's natural aspirations. 

Q Can you refer me to any particular incidents ? 

A. It was the genera- 1 tone of the press. 
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Q. Was it not the general opinion of the press that 
because certain statements were made I»v the Urime 
Minister of England thorn: statements should he given 
efleet to and nothing beyond that? 

A. They probably j)iit it that way. But the general 
tone of the pan-Islamist press represented that England 
bad been the foe of Turkey. 

Q. You cannot refer me to any speech or argument in 
the press ? 

A. No ; I have no doubt if I hud the files I could point 
to hundreds. 

Q. In paragraph 19. you say “ It was arranged to carry 
on a propaganda among the rural classes and especially 
nrnong f lic Sikh population of the Manjha.” On what 
information do you base that ? 

A. That was the information we had received from 
Amritsar, that, that was part, of the programme. 

Q. Is t here any ('. 1. O. report to that effect ? 

A. 1 think so. At. the Congress at Delhi last year, a 
great, attempt was made, and with some success, to bring 
in representatives from the rural districts in the United 
Provinces and the South-East Punjab and the. same 
programme was arranged with regard to Amritsar. That 
is t he information we received. 

Q. You cannot give iih any indication so that we may 
be able to use that information ? 

A. It. was the information 1 received from Amritsar. 

(J. That, informat ion would be either a C. I. I >. report 
or a, report from a Deputy Commissioner? 

A. It was probably one or the other. 

(J. You do not remember which it was ? 

A. No ; 1 fancy 1 received a series of reports. 

Q. In which month ? 

A. J cannot toll you nmv. 

Q. And when these reports were received by you they 
must have been kept somewhere ? 

A. I should think they are probably in the C. I. I), 
office, 

Q. They were sent to you and there would be transla¬ 
tions of these reports ? 

A. Not necessarily translations. 

Q. There would he copies of these reports kept some¬ 
where by the Punjab < loveniment ? 

A. Probably in the C. f. I). ollice, which is a branch of 
the 1 L eerrfar'at. 

Q. A branch of the Secretariat ? 

A It used to he. 

(,>. They would lie there ? 

A. 1 should think so. 

Q. lias it not, been your contention that during the 
years 1919. ltd7 and 1918 the masses did not take any 
political interest iu matters of Stale and thu' therefore so 
long as t lie masses did not become politically minded, no 
re presentation could he granted to India for sclf-Govmi- 
rnout ? Was not that the burden of your contention 
in 2 or 4 speeches ? 

A No. My contention was that, we must not advance 
very far till wo were able to secure udef|iiutc representa¬ 
tion lor rural interests which were, often hostile to and not 
identical with the urban. 

Q And you objected to t he masses being educated ? 

A- Not a hit. In my time the Punjab Government 
passed into law the compulsory Primary Education Act. 

( t >. And would it not he the best possible wav to induce 
them to go and attend political associations like the 
Congress and the Moslem League ? 

A. That would depend on the nature of the association 
and the language they heard there and the doctrines 
propagated there. 

(,>. Here you don’t object to the language. You object 
that an attempt was made to ask the tenants to come to 
the Congress ? 

A. 1 have not objected. I have only stated the fact. 

Q. Therefore so far as your statement goes, you don t 
say it yvus wrong. It is only a statement of fact ? 

A. I have not said so. You must, not read into my 
statement anything that is not in it. 

Q. Any fuels stated here are stated in order that the 
Committee may come to some conclusion with regard to 


matters that, arc before it and net only as statements of 
facts ? Cun you give me any instance where an attempt 
was made in the previous months by any Congressman 
to go to the Central Provinces and the Punjab to persuade 
the people to do something against the Government ? 

A. 1 think the rising in Patti near Amritsar was very 
largely due to the presence there of the editor of this 
jiaper the “ Waqt." That was in the beginning of the 
disturlmnces. 

Q. That was during t he disturbances ; hut here you 
say “After the Congress of 1918 it was decided to do 
propaganda work amongst those people.” May I know 
whether that, was only a pious wish or whether it had 
anything to do with the Congress ? 

A . 1 presume t hat they took steps to carry out any 
programme they decided on. I cannot refer you to the 
particular acts. 

Q. About the presidential speech of Dr. AnHari, in 
paragraph 29, wen* a large number of copies of this 
speech distributed in the Punjab ? 

A. Extracts of it, if not the whole speech, appeared 
in certain organs of the press. I do not know about the 
distribution. 1 understood arrangements were made for 
its distribution. 1 cannot remember the exact facts. 

Q. At present, so far as you are concerned, you cannot 
Hay whether any copies were distributed in the villages or 
not ? 

A. It appeared in the press. 

Q. You say that a lot of mischief haH been done among 
the rural classes of Muhammadans. Was anything 
reported to you by the C. i. D. or any report made by 
any one? 

J. It was reported that Dr. Ansari's speech had a 
very inflammatory effect among the Muhammadans of 
the town. That was one of the reasons why 1 took 
action to prevent its further circulation. 

Q. Even on the 12th March, you were contemplating 
the introduction of Martial Law. Am I right ? 

A. No ; certainly not. 

Q. On the I lit It March, you had made up your mind 
to intern Dr. Sutyapal and Dr. Kitchlew ? 

A. As I told you, 1 won't say it was on the 12th March 
but some time in March 1 told the Deputy Commissioner 
of Amritsar I was prepared to take action on these lines. 

Q. In paragraph 22 you say “on the 12th March I 
drew t he attention of the new Deputy Inspector-General, 
C. 1. D., to the serious state of affairs generally and to 
the need of keeping closer watch on Lahore and Amritsar 
agitation, getting him to send special agents to watch 
events at Amritsar. By special agents, you mean the 
C. I. I). men? 

A. Yes. 

(J. Ami you say “ from further information received 
I asked Colonel Irving, the new Deputy Commissioner, 
Amritsar, again to warn Kitchlew and Katya pal and told 
him I was prepared if necessary to pass restriction orders 
against, them or deport them.” Therefore you were 
prepared on the 12t,h March ? 

A. Not on the 12th March. That does not follow. 
It was from further information received. 

Q. What was the further information received ? 

A. The nature of the speeches. 

Q. You mean the speeches they delivered after the 
12th March ? 

A. Before and after. 

Q. That would not be further information ? 

A. It was supplementary. I took the whole case 
together, what they had done before and after. 

Q. Here you Bay further information. 1 want to know 
what that further information is. I do not want to know 
what happened before the 12th March. 

A. The information was that, the attitude of their 
speeches continued to be hostile to Government. 

Q. Therefore these speeches would be after the 12th 
March ? 

A. T could not tell you exactly. 

Q. That is the meaning of vour statement ? 

A. I do hot remember the exact date of their various 
speeches. 
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q sentence means something Hint happened after 

t),r 121 h March ? 

A. Yes; but the general situation might be something 
arising out of former speeches. 

Q. If it wits something urising out of the situation, v. hat 
does that mean If 

A. Jt would mean the situation at Amritsar was look¬ 
ing very criticrd. 

Q, \Vhat was the information received ? 

A. 1 cannot tell you the details of the information 
received. The information was that they were si wring 
up the people of Amritsar by the y speeches, and by 
using ihrr influence ; and the stuelani was critical. 

(J. r rhen you say these orders Mere traded. On what 
information is that based ? 

A. WY'I, they had been holding met tings at their 
Pou.se* with ronsidernble numbers ot people ami a'so 
j,ad pi n ■ into a public place and eiiforced the hartal 
|iv stopping a eriekcl match. I looked ujion that as an 
evas'on. 

(J. You forbade them from speaking at any meeting 
held publicly ? 

A. 1 considered the meeting of 200 people held at the 
house of Dr. Natyapal was a public meeting and 1 in- 
amded to prevent Dial being repeated. 

(>. And you also thought that because they went to 
that cricket match and stopped it. that was speaking 
ut a juihlie meeting ? 

A. It was not speaking at a public meeting, but it 
showed the nature of their acts. 

Q. Is then 1 any report of the Deputy Commissioner 
or t he (V'lninal ln\ esCgation Department t hat a meeting 
was held at the house of Dr. Satyapal where 200 peo[>le 
attended ? 

A. 1 think it was reported both by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and the Criminal Invest igat ion Department. I 
think you will lind it, for instam e, in Mr. Irving's letter 
of the 8th April which sums up the situation. Mr. 
Thompson in his evidence, said : ‘ It was m the evening 

(ol 5th April) about 5 I’.m. at a tricket match that it 
was suddenly announced by Mr. Kitchlew. Dr. Satyapal 
and cithers that the hartal should take place. It is said 
that, this was in consequence of the belief that the meeting 
of Honorary I'1 agist rates at my house had promised to 
stop the hartal, and was intended to show that they 
could do nothing. Out it is much more likely to have 
been simply due to Dr. Kitchlew not wishing to give us 
too long notice. At yhow a secret meeting was tailed at 
Dr. Nat vapid's house and by 9-10 a small party, swelled 
to 200 by s'ght-see is, was going round the town proclaim¬ 
ing the hartal hv beat of drum. After 2 A.JVl. notices 
wen> po .teti to the Same effect.” 

That was on the (it h, l think. 

( { ). Because their house, it was decided that a hartal 
should he observed tlu* next day, t hat is your ground for 
saying a pul In* meeting attended by 200 persons was held 
at their house ? 

A. A secret meeting was called. 

(J. A see ret muting would he a public meeting? 

A. From the point of view of Government, if a man 
is forbidden to speak in public and he calls 200 people to 
his house. 

(J. 1 want to know where is the information which 
gives you the number of persons ? 

A. A si < ret meeting was called at Dr. Natyapul s 
house uud a small party which swelled to 200 was going 
round tin' town. That 1 take to be an evasion of my 
orders. 'Hie object of presenting them from speaking 
in public was Jo prevent them influencing the public 
and this was the same thing. 

Q If a man is given certain orders to obey, he is to 
obey those orders '! 

A. He has got to obey the spirit of the orders. 

(J. You make a reference in paragraph 2.‘i ‘o certain 
newspapers. May 1 know the month or the date of the 
issue ? "~ 

A. 1 do not know. I think you will find it among the 
annexures. The wording was almost similar to the 
wording of the Ghudr newspaper on the 16th August 
VOL. VI 


J914. issued in San Francisco which 1 think is also 
quoted in one of (lie annexures. 

(J. In paragraph .‘U. you say “ It may he noted that 
wherever serious disorders oeeumd, they were preceded 
by u hartal on the 30th March ol tilh Apiil or on belli 
dateH.” Were any hartal .s held at ('huh irkluma < i 
Kasur on the 30th Man h or Otb Apr I '! 

A. 1 think a hartal was heid at Kasur on the titli April. 

Q. There was a meeting held at ( huliarkhavia on tin 
30th of March 1 

A. 1 could not tell you now. I was referring then to 
Amritsar. Lahore and Gujrat as the places where some 
of the most serious disturbances took place. 1 thought 
Unit a hartal luid been held on the <>tli. But both at 
Kasur and at ( hull ukhana ellorts were being made to 
work up a hartal. 

Q. Now at the bottom of paragraph 25 it appeirs 
from the conversation \ou had with some of the traders 
you have a grievance that they did not tell you their 
intention to bring about a hartal ? 

A. I fancy really they had made up their minds about 
ol serving a hartal in pursuance of Gandhi';/ wishes hut 
they did not wish to tell me anything at the time. 

( t >. Therefore when \on talked to the grain merchants 
you thought they were not telling the truth ? 

A. 1 won't say that. 

Q. Then in paragraph 20 again you say that under the 
Police Act it was announced that meetings would not 
he adoweil without previous sanction. Arc you quite 
sure that that was the announcement If 

A. I cannot leim-mber exactly. 

Q. Was it not to the eilec 1 uwp no processions or 
meetings would he allowed ? 

A. My object was to prevent meetings without pre¬ 
vious sa.net inn. 

Q. No this will not he a correct statement, then ? 

A. My iutt :.t'o:i was to prevent meetings. 

( { >. The po.ut is as to what was the proclamation. 

A. I ordered the Deputy Commissioners at Lahore and 
Amritsar to warn the conveners of all public meetings 
that meetings will not hi' allowed \vi bout previous sanc¬ 
tion and my object was to prevent meetings. 

Q. Do you know that no processions were allowed ? 

A. I don't remember. 

Q. Naturally'you would expect that your orders should 
fa* carried out ? 

A. Yes, if they were strictly legal. 

Q. If in lliat, proe.lam.it ion or announcement the word 
'meetings’ or procession ’ does not find a place, that 
would lie a correct order because here you depend upon 
your memory ? 

A. Yes, 1 am depending upon my memory. 

Q. Then fore von wdl see that every person is liable to 
commit ail error and cannot he vn\ pte.ane as to hu t, 
and figures. 1 mention tils bv Die way because 
the members oi the committee were asked to fie very 
accurate. 

Now yon say Dial you informally informed ib,< |. i.dcis 
of the public at Lai.ore that they must use no n. ■ jogei 
language and if in those meetings anv mln. nod nr\ 
speeches w r ere marie they would he seven, A oea.it in. 
May] know us to w lu-t hei any special reference .vas i!,,wn 
by you in those informal talks? 

A. No, 1 don't, remember. 

Q. I do not in;, self say it is true, but because you don t 
remember 1 thought 1 might refresh your ineiuorv and 
ask if it wuis true that in those rm etings \ on said t list von 
would deal with Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Nat \ apa! v- r, 
strongly. (not heard by reporter). 

A. I certainly would not say anything of Dial k'ud. 

L would not have, said " those scoundrels.’ 1 Bui I 
no doubt said 1 would deal ■■itli Diem. 

Q. No it is a wrong impression then ? 

A . \ es, l think so. 

Q. The substance of what you said is report< d t'eis 
If at the mooting of the (It h or alter :hc meet ing ot Die 
6 th or as a remote couscqucneo of Die meeting anv di 
turhance took place, you would hold everv sign;'lory 
liable, and you would or !cr tlio District Magistrate to 

N 
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lorli up the people ponding an invent Ration in the event 
of any disturbance 7 

A. That in not a correct account. It wan an exhorta¬ 
tion or appeal rather than u threat. 

Q- V ou refer to u meeting of tlie provineial Bar Con¬ 
ference. Do you know hy whom it win presided over 7 
A. I think hy the Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Shah. 
Q. There you nay that the extremist pleaders outside 
Lahore have taken the opportunity to come and create 
trouble m the Punjab. May 1 know what e\ idenee \on 
had to I'utne to 1 lus conclusion ? 

A. I ri fei to the Gujranwalu ease. I think that is 
stated hy t tv Deputy ( oinmisHioiier and it was also stated 
hy the inform* r in that ease. 

(J. Therefore you depend on the statement of the 
apj rover 7 

A. I had heard it from many other people also. 

(J. Who are those people 7 

A. I prefer not. to mention their names. One was an 
ex member of my Council. 

Q. Was he present 7 
, i. lie was not, present. 

Q. It was all hearsay 7 
A. It was all hearsay. 

Q. And particularly you depend upon the statement of 
the approver in the (hijrununki, ease ? 

J. That is one of the >1 afernents. 

(,K That .statement is before us. My recollection is 
that there is no mention in the confession of the approver 
or ill the statement which he made before the court that 
any unfit ioverument measures wore decided upon or 
discussed in that liar Association inciting which was 
presided over hy the. Hon’ble Mr. Khali 7 

.1. f don’t t! ink it was ev er sumrested that anti- 
Government measures were suggested at the Bar Associa¬ 
tion meeting, but it is a fact lliat these men who had 
come from outside Lahore hud taken the opportunity' of 
I icing in Lahore to concert act uni. I don't, suggest that 
iwiy meeting presaied over by the Hon’blc Mr. Siiuli 
would think of measures of that kind. 

Q. I ix paragraph 27 you tix the dale of the orders that 
were passed as the -1th of April, but Mr. Thompson, if 
I remember rightly, has given the date as the Sth of 
April. May I know which s correct 7 

A. Mr. Thompson probably bad access to the tiles, 
and he wil! be more precise ,i,bout the date. 

(J. Anviunv ii there is a oiil’erenee hetween the Ith 
of April which you said arid the Sth ot April which Mr. 
Thompson gave us, then Mr. Thompson would he more 
e irrect 7 

A. \ think so. 

(,>. Wind was your information for saying that simul¬ 
taneous action was taken by the l.idled Jbovine.es against 
< iarnihi 7 

A. That is based on a telegram 1 had from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, that the i idled Provinces and Delhi 
would also taken eimdnr net on m case Mr. (huvihi 
endeavoured to entet the Punjab. There are three routes, 
o'i*■ through t he Pidled Provinces, one through thi- t uiiiah 
and t tie ot lur 1 hrougli Delhi, and I think t he ord* is wire 
I'sueii nt till' instance of the Government of India, to 
sdl the local a<lmi:iistrat ons. 1 think Mr. Thompson 
ii us| have made that point clear. 

(J. Therefore you mean to say that when act on was 
taken not to allow Mr Gandhi to proceed further, you 
do nc*1 mean to say that the United Provinces Govern¬ 
ment passed an order excluding him trom ihe United 
1’iovinees 7 

A. 1 don’t mean that, hut I think the DeMii Adminis¬ 
tration issued an order of prohibition. Mr. Thompson 
must have made that point, clear. 

Q, !n paragraph 211 you say: " 1 believe it was only the 
presence of a strong police and military force that pre- 
venb d open violence on that day.” Now am l right m 
saving Mud the military on that date were only in the 
Municipal Hall grounds and on the Mall ami they were 
nowhere near the city or inside, the city 7 

A . They were in Anarkali which mi joins the city'. 

Q, They were not inside the city 7 


A. They were not inside the city to my knowledge. 

(J. Therefore if nothing happened inside the city on 
that, date it. was because of the presence of the military 7 
A. The presence of the military on the Mall and in 
Anarkali would certainly have and did have a very great 
eth-et. 

V- The knowledge that the military w<re within ha f 
a mile from the centre of activity or that they are ins cb 
the Port, would that make much difference 7 
A. I think it would have a considerable effect. 

Q. Therefore you say that nothing happened on that 
date, h'-cuuse the mi’it ary were inside the Municipal 
grounds and on the Mall 7 

-i. We had movie adequate police and military arrange- 
me' ts. 

Q. J>o you remember you made a speech on the 7th 
of April 7 
A. Yes. 

(J. There is no use wasting time in reading the whole 
ol it. In that, speech you emphasised the loyalty of 
the Punjab and practically said that you had never come 
across a I unjahi whom you distrusted.... 7 
I wain m the mass. 

(J Yet you declare subs quentlv that there w r os open 
rebellion 7 

A. J never said that every single Punjabi was loyal to 
the core. 

(/• Y‘*u were addressing the Lahore audience on the 
7th id April... .[The Pm.< enl in evened and fix (jues- 
tinn ?/’ tfi not pur.it d \ 

(J. Now on the Hth and 0th of Aji il, paragn ph 
the only trouble that you refer to is t ie ha/nnuum a Hair 
and the part that. Dr. Kite d* w and Dr. iSatyapal took 
in it 7 

A. And the Deputy (lommissionePs letter in Amritsar. 
Q- Did Mr. Yusui Shall w r riie to you on the 81 h or 
fh’n April ? 

J. 1 don’t think he did. i certainly 7 do not remem her 
meeting him on the Kth or fhh. f remember meeting 
him alter the Gouneil meeting on the 7tn and after the 
di.,f urliii: i es also. 

Q. In paragraph .‘>8, you say f 1 at “ on t' at. night (that 
is on the nig t of the 12tli) I met Mr. Zullikar Ah K>an, 
Raja N. Nath. B. Solum Lai, Mi. Shali, etc., and oli.eis 
at a dinner at. /. Ali Khan’s liou.-e and 1«>ld them for 
their own information n.td that of the exircmi.t leaden 
that, if the attitude of the rebellion continued Mail ial 
Law v. a.; inevitable.” So practically on the 12th you 
wen* contemplating lie iuO iduetion o l the Ma'tial Law 7 
A. Yen, 1 was really' emphasising the gravity ot the 
sitnat ion. 

Q. You have informed this eomnvttee that one of Ihe 
reasons given l»v General D.er when you saw him on the 
l(Ui\ alioe.t. the crawling order was perhaps that he could 
not re train the Ibitib troops 7 

A. That Wile not s.ii 1 by him on thi 1 Gill. Thai wa* 
said to me at a later date. 1 think it wan about the 
end of April. , 

(>. Bo. 1 ore tlmt date you had no conversation with 
him about tins erawlii g order 7 

A N< . 

Q. But v* n will see that e'en thi- groom 1 vv as advanced 
By you. Y"U sav further on in that purs uaph ” 1 told 
them to go and study the Regulation oi l SOL 1 also 
fold them that there might he some dilhvuliy in restrain¬ 
ing the Briti.-.h troops vvl o were mueli excited J>y the 
news oi the brutal murders of their comrades ?” 

A. Yen that was the ease. 1 v as speaking then of 
Lidiore, because 1 know nothing about (; e lhitish troops 
at Amritsar. This remark was made punxarily of the 
British troops at Lai’.ore. 

Q. Da digraph Th You sav hat all the rtat ions were 
burnt down between Kasur and Amritsar and on the 
Amritsar Lahore line except lUiem K-irau and Wagali. 

Is that eorreet? 

A. Tarn Tarnn was attacked. I don't know if it was 
burnt down. That, is roughly information I got, 
at. the time, and 1 think i< vr«o «iit»«r*ii'ti:tlJv correct. 

I could not say which of tuo station’: were burnt down. 
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Q. According to the evidence before ns it seems that 
t-xeei t Khem Karan and Wagah all til * stations were 
not burnt down ? 

A. How many stations were burnt down. I don’t know, 
but an attempt was made at Tarn Taran. also at, Khem 
Karan. Kasur had been already burnt and Amritsar 
bad been attacked. 

Q. Further on, you sav that attempts were made to 
seduce troops. General Hudson has given uk some 
information upon that, point, and to day you have read 
certain extracts, blit on the 13th this evidence was not 
available to you ? 

A. Yes. from the conversation I had with the military 
authorities it was clear to me that they were very much 
concerned about the attempts made to seduce troops. 

Q. These intelligence reports were received subse 
quout to the 13th ? 

A. 1 was not only receiving information from the 

1. D. but 1 was also in touch with many military 
officers. India i and British. I think we got t.ho first 
definite information on the 11th or 12t.h April. You 
may have this repot t of the 13th, because n telegram was 
sent on the 11 til. Anyhow the situation was a very 
nuxioui one. 

"The President : After all, Sir Michael's point of view 
is I mt he bud information that attempts had boon made 
1 i s dure the troops and that ho waa entitled to take the 
iicti >n that lie did. 

WHums .—I may have received thn report, I cannot 
sav for certain. 

The Uon'ble Pandit Jay at Narayan .—He says that 
fie gives reasons, and one of the reasons is that attempts 
were made to seduce the troops. 

A. I bad information even on the 6th that the troops 
af Lahore bad been approached. One of our own military 
oHirers fold me about it. 

Q. That attempt was like the two attempts that have 
been proved before us or it was more serious '! 

A. An attempt was made as far buck as the 0th. 
That is the information 1 got. 

Q. In the bottom of paragraph 43, von say that tele¬ 
graph lines were cut. fry emissaries from Lahore and 
Amritsar. 1 am not speaking of the cutting of the 
telegraph linos, but you say they wet<> cut by emissaries 
at Lahore. What information June you to say that they 
were cut by emissaries ? 

A. That is the in'o'mation received from the police 
and from t ; e railway authorities and that led us to 
restric t the railway liaftb'. 

4b And the information was t.hnt they actually saw 
f;he Amritsar and Lihore people cutting the line-’ ? 

A. People got out. of moving trains and were* seen cut¬ 
ting wire. That information was given to me. 1 hal 
definite allegations of that kind. 

Q. In paragraph 51 you say “ the rebellion rapidly col¬ 
lated, when the attempts to bring in tin* rural classes, 
t .o demobilised soldiers and the Indian troops, on all 
of whom the organizers seem to have eounto.l. defi.iitily 
failed and the tin cate.md and in some cases the actual 
strike on the railway which was to paralyze the Govern¬ 
ment action by preventing the movement of troops, 
etc., was abandon'd.” You think that you bud evidence 
that all this was clone by educated class ;s or by those 
people who were organizing Hie hartals and the tSatya- 
graha movements ? 

A. I think that those who contemplated a rebellion 
or revolution counted upon one or other of these agencies. 

Q. No evidence has been put before us that any 
attempts were made to tiring in the demobilised soldiers 
and ask them to tal e up arms against the Briti.-Ii Gov¬ 
ernment. 

A. No, the attempt was directed to the soldjers 
generally. In the whole, movement it has ’ oen brought 
out that out of 2,0<>(> ] c >plo convicted only 18 wore 
bo! :i ws or ex-soldiers, that ia loss than ones man in a 
hundred. 

Q. So far as Gujrat is concerned, is it not a fact that 
at the time when you used Martial Law, Thikri Puhra 
bad already beau iutroduoed there ? 


A. I think so. 

Q. And on the day that Martial Law was introduced 
at Gujrat the persons that had been bnuumt up for trial 
from the district were those who bad already l, V cn 
arrested Y 

A. I could not sav that. 

4b Anyhow the military authority was there from a 
very early date ? 

A. Yes. 

V- (Similarly in Lvallpur Thikri Pahra was then* beiore 
the introduction ot Martial Law ? 

A. Thikri Pukra is a very useful measure but not 
always effective tor guarding railways. 

Q. Anyhow a certain number had already been 
arrested Y 

.1. 1 think there were arrests made at Lvallpur right 
up to the end of April with the moveable column. 

4b 1 have no doubt that those who had done something 
from the 3(Mh to the loth wore ;r rested, but all fho-e 
who were arrestid from the loth were dealt with under 
Martial Law ? * 

■1. For insta-'oo, in Lvallpur Martial Law was pro¬ 
claimed on the 24th and on the 25th arrest', were still 
being made by the moveable column. 

4b A certain number oi arro.ds were made hcfoie the 
24th ? 

A. Arrests were also made in Lvallpur on the 27tli 
three days after the decimation o! Martial Law. 

4>. Now how many applications -von made la-fore the 
14tii May from outside comscl to appeal' in Lahore? 

A. I could not tell you that. 1 think Mr. Tuompson's 
file will contain the list. 

4b Mr. Thompson has not filed a list. 

A. I could not tell you, 1 think Mr. Thompson told 
Sir Chimanial that lie tiled u list. 

Q. The point is whether before the llth of May a 
large number of applications were made to you or to the 
Local Government ? 

A. Not to me. They were made to the officer adminis¬ 
tering Martial Law. because no one could enter the urea 
without, his permission. 

4b They were not made to the Local Government. I 
wtt 1 - under the impression that they were made both to 
the L >cal Government and to the Mart ial Law ullirnr Y 

A. 1 do not think so. When any one applied to Girv- 
ernmenf lie was reinrred to the General. 

4b Tiie Martial Law authorities promulgated their 
order <m the 1 ltd Mnv Y 

A. I do not know really, but I take it in be that. 

4b Vde have been told by Ml. Thompson that. Mi. 
Fardl.y Norton was excluded by your (Hvenimecl I run 
entering the Punjab as counsel in certain Mat hal Law 
cases. 

A. T think lm was excluded by a Martial Law order. 

4b 1 suppose the general order was passed on Abe 1 jth 
tui'l the special order on the llth ? 

A. I presume the order was passed by the General. 

Q. And you also excluded Mi. Andrews V 

A. i’lie Military Authorit.es did. 

4b There were meetings every evening at vour place, 
wore there not ? 

,1. Well, not every evening. At the beginning they 
were pretty irequent but later on we had them at, longer 
intei vais. 

4b It appear; to mo that only three applications were 
made by outside counsel up to the llth May ? 

A. Well, 1 take that. 

Q. And therefore the fact that a large number of pei ■ 
Rons were coming to the Punjab for the purpose of defend 
ing various people will not be a sound reason for exclu¬ 
sion ? 

A. For what ? 

4b For the exclusion of outside practitioners ? 

A. Is that, reason advanced ? It was perhaps merely 
anticipated. 

The limible Mr. Justice Rankin /—Yes, it war nd\ a need. 

Thr Hon'bh. Pandit Japat Narayan. — 

Q III paragraph 55 and also in your evidence in answer 

N 2 
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to I ho President you referred to the Government, of India 
no* n' rcjii i11£» your suggestion. l)o 1 uudcrMtand that 

on art.* referring to No. 27 of the letters put down in 
tin* Martial Law correspondence about civil control ? 

A. 1 have not seen that letter. I think it was a tele¬ 
graphic order. W ill von kindly see the corre^poadeece ? 
I said it was on the 17th that we received these orders. 
<Mi the Idth we had worked out a .'.etieme for civil coatrol. 
a:ir| on the 17th the Government of India held dial 
Miutial Law mu. t lie worked hy the Military. Thai was 
the position. 1 do not remember the exact comniunicu- 
tioi;, but t ds is what I can remember. 

Q You irirr l> Xos. H arid !). 

A. Anyhow the dei i. ion w a- that,. 

(,). And you further received a commutdealion from 
l! e t .ov eminent of India on the 2!M!) April '! 

A. To Wl Id Hir'd ? 

( t K Dealing with these matter,', of control and jurisdic¬ 
tion ? 

A. I dare -av, v es. 

(,>. And it was in answer 1o year letter of the 20th 
April, No. 2b. 

A. In the same proceeding*, y 

( t ). Page K-- regarding the mahitenanee of the* punish¬ 
ment,.', ; it w a . siiggc -d i-d by the Government ol India • 
that this power should be given V 

, I. Vis, it, w a -• iii cert a in cm -km. 

(,). In voui paragraph oh vou make a reference to 
Nadir SI ali. Aon miV: " Manv recall'd what Nadir 
Siuili I to whom the British Government wa- r-oinpared 
I»moli oiatora in Anuilaar I think) did n Inlhi when 
some of hi i troops wile inunleied by t.iie niludutant-.. 
and thanked heaven t hat I iiey had to deal wit.h a civilised 
Government who-w object was to brill" the e\ il-doers 
to jiehcc, not. to wreak veiigtanec on the eononunity 
yeirerallv." In connection with ihis what. I appli ed 
at .lalhnnwala Bagh svondlv To* cru \ ling onb r, thirdly 
that (he whole stall and tlie .-Indents ol Inc I >;i 1 ;ri;i :nl 
( ollege were nne ,ted because some unknown persons 
de-,1 1 oyed a notice that wa fixed on tin- lioaid, then 
on suspicion ho.-tage-; were taken limn sonic villages ; 
sonic lamhariars wen- puin.-lnd becau .e tiny said tiey 
I new nothin/.? about ihe occmitc.ioc. ; then vvholiinle 
nr e-ts on suspicion : (ben proper! \ 'cla'ive to absconders 
wa- 1 ‘onti >e, 1 1 cd in ordi r that 1! e\ might prr-.eot I'leni- 

I\. lit 1 ore 11,e police ; then Ibe linn/.- on the I It!! by 
at -op!,me 1 -', and the ord'T thal a ceriain number ol 
i e • a lent a in list, be punished whether "mil y or not. 

I i a \ mg re/r.i'tl to all 1,'w-,e findwould they bevny h.f 
e nr," h they compared your administration to I,Inal, of 
Nadir Shah's '{ 

A 111 Iht lir.-t place 1ese at 1S w ere not tho-.e of my 
a Ihiirist ration, the',’ w ert 11n- m der-. o' the Marti d Law 
.,u: hont ie>. In t'e ne.M place one lias to iviiieriibtr 
i.af under Marl io I Law normal conditions do not uppL ; 
t ha? 11m- ml rod net an. ol Martial Law t p.so /oc'n wim u 
ju .t liealion for vipoma im n nas being tak'-n and 
on!teved i ml 1 hat is why I lie act ion of | he ,'lilit ar\ ill the e 
m. d'h rs i* a. le» ward-, condo; cd I.y an net ol indemnity. 

<> Were not similar com lit irvijs present in the time of 
N uhr Shall ? lie was in a foreign eounlrv, soldiers were 
murdered and lie thought that he ought not to take 
mu risks hut thal a massacre of the citizens should lake 
place daily because some of them insulted the soldi rs ? 

.1. I do not think it is a fittiutr an ..logy. Massacres 
vent on f «r three day - in 1 >elhi and 120,000 persons 
were killed when t he old blind king ol Delhi t hrew liirn- 
sell iit Nadir Shah’s fed and bogged him to --top the 
mas cures. 1 do not think that, compares with the. 
presold ea.se. 

(J. Are you aware of the fuel that as a matter of fuet. 
in Amritsar on the 12th April the citizens carried out the 
orders of t he Deputy (’ommissionor and i hey did not bury 
their dead inside the city and went outside the city to 
do no ? 

rl. Very became tin 4 military force was there to emu- 
pel obedience, 

Q. Now in the evidence that is 1 adore the Committee 
th..re is nothing to show that the citizens of Amritsar 


had a meeting on the 1 Ot h night. or 11th or 12th. There¬ 
fore why do you say that many persons probably who 
assembled in the .Tallinnwala Bagh were those who had 
conic to Amritsar for the purpose of attending a meeting V 
A. At that time the situation was that the whole 
countryside was in a state of ferment. They thought 
that the British power would disappear and people 
wanted to seize the chance to loot and commit disorder 
and they- had their minds fixed on Lahore and Amritsar, 
the two places which afforded the greatest opportunities. 
1 think you will find from the reports sent in by the 
Moveable Columns that those who had much to lose were 
in a state of great apprehension. It was a matter of 
common knowledge. 

Q. Then you sav in paragraph f>7 at the bottom 
“ Nothing in my Indian experience was more significant 
than the rapid ly with whit h certain classes who up to 
the end of April had been demmin iug the British Govern 
merit as tyrannic,d and oppressive, surpassing Nadir 
Shall in cruelty, early in May completely changed their 
tune and appealed to that Government to protect them 
from the tlnratened Afghan invasion." Would yon kindly 
refer me to any spent h or any article in the Public 
Press where any public man or any one in India 
considered for a moment that there was any real danger 
to he apprehended from the Afghan movement, and 
that lie apphed act ually in the sense in which you put 
it lor protection to b- sent to him V 

A. There were meetings Judd all over the province; 
as far as I remember, in various towns adjoining the 
frontier, people especially Hindus moved down for the 
purpose of protecting themselves from an invasion-- 
towns like Kalabagh ami Isa Khel people from there 
came down so as to be beyond the range of invasion. 

Q. Here you arc speaking of the educated classes — 
Congress men, Salyayrnhis and those people w ho have 
been attacking Government from the Press and the public 
platform V 

A. All classes. 

Q. Vou said “ certain classes who up to the cud of April 
had been dermum ing the British Government ,-ts tyrannical 
and oppressive, surpassing even Nadir Shalt in cruelly, 
early in Ms v completely changed t heir tune and appealed 
to tii,it Government to protect them from the threatened 
Afghan invasion.” 

A. There was a general state of panic, over the Punjab 
in the towns particularly when the news of the Afghan 
invasion lirsl came. If you will refer to the farewell 
address you will find how anxious those Hindu gent le¬ 
mon and Sikh and Muhammadan gentlemen were over 
Hie Afghan situation. The Hindu address said “ We 
have learnt with gieal anxiety and concern of (he resent 
troubles on the frontier. We have full confidence in the 
strength of the British arms. These things will, we are 
sure, lx 1 soon suppressed.” ThcM" wore tin* Hindu 
leadc rs the most educated classes of the Punjab—and 
even they looked upon the situation with anxiely. 

(>. By the word "anxiety’' you mean that then* was 
danger to person or property ? 

.1. I say certain Hindus when they heard of this 
invasion lied to their friends on the other side of the 
Indus, info the interior of the Punjab. People down- 
count iv might not have been anxious. 

Q. Now you have referred to a jehad being proclaimed 
in Bombay on the 25th, To-day you have mentioned 
certain intelligence you have received. Therefore you 
based that statement on it, ? 

A. Yea; we got that information from many sources. 
(,>. Then surely if you were not aware of the sending of 
aeroplanes on the loth, you must have known it after 
ft day or two ? 

A. J tould not tell you. 1 did hear of it after some 
days. 

Q. Did you make 1 enquirirs as to why tiny were sent, at 
what places bombs were thrown, and who were injured V 
A. I did hear that a bomb hi d bee n tluo..ii and l wrote 
to the Viceroy saying we were very anxious about the 
use ol aeroplanes and that they were to be used only 
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in extreme eases and when by no other means military 
assistance could be supplied and that they were to be used 
for reconnaissance purposes and not for bombing pur¬ 
poses. J think this was about 21st or 22nd. 

Q, I mean to say you had no reason to find fault with 
what happened on the 14th ? 

A. No. It was a military operation carried out by 
military authority. It was an act done by the military 
nut horities in the exercise of their military discretion, 
and 1 had already done what. I could to suggest to tin 1 
military authorities and to the Air Force the conditions 
in which bombs should be used, as 1 have already pointed 
out. 

Q. One of the reasons for the introduction of Martial 
1/iw at Lyallpur was due to the burning of h/nt/nt. and do 
\<>u know that subsequently it was found out that it was 

accidental ? 

A. 1 do not think it was proved ; it could not hr estab¬ 
lished that it was accidental, but Still it was very signi¬ 
ficant. 

(,>. Now all these proclamations that were issued by 
Genera! Bey non, were they not practically prepared in 
the Secretariat with your approval ? 

A. (Vita inly not. 1 think we assisted them in the 
general proclamation deliniug ofliences and powers of 
officers. 

Q. Then so far as the constitution of these different 
Courts was concerned and the nomination of civil officers 
as Summary Courts, this was all suggested by the Punjab 
Government ? 

J. Yes. 1 think so; there was a discussion on these 
matters. 

Q. Executing one. was there any other Indian acting 
as n Summary Court ? 

.4. I could not tell you. There were Indians in all the 
Tribunals -in each of the Tribunals. 

Q. Take the lirst Tribunal. The Indian officer appoin¬ 
ted as a Member of the Tribunal was a Deputy Collector 
of live years’ standing ? 

A. 1 know we consulted the High Court before we 
suggested his appointment, but I did not know anything 
about, him personally. 

Q. M as any list of assessments prepared under < lie 
orders of your Government, wo far as Lahore is concerned, 
to inflict lines in the 1 city for the purpose of recouping 
the losses that had been caused to the European com¬ 
munity by removing them to various places practically 
because Martial Law existed V 

.4. 1 understood t hat a list was being prepared with the 
object of assessing compensation not only fo: d-mages 
caused to Europeans but also to all those who suffered 
loss as a. result of the disturbances. 

Q. Did it include the cost of removing Europeans to 
places of safety, such as hill stations where the families 
of Europeans were sent ? 

A. The question was raised at that time ; aw far as 1 
know, the cost had not been assessed up to the time l 
left. * 

(,K Was a punitive police force placed at, Lahore ? 

A. Proposals were received and I Ihink sanctioned 
also in my time, but I cannot say whether that was 
brought into the account or not. 1 remember seeing or 
hearing about the proposals. 

Q. Now about one of the approvers in these Martial 
Lav eases. One of them was Muhammad Hussain? 

A. 1 do not, know of any Indian approver. 

Q. Was he not a dismissed servant, of Government ? 

A. 1 do not know. 

Q. Was he not recommended by your Government to 
act as an Assistant Traffic Superintendent on the Rail¬ 
way ? 

A. Personally T do not think lie was. 

Q. He was a witness in this conspiracy e; -e ? 


* There W(\h much anxiety as to the protection ot European women 
amt children, especially nt Lalnm- and in LyiiUpui nnd Amritani where, 
they had been moved Into the Rallying Pod and the Fort at the out - 
break ot the <JM url unices. To relieve the troop* of extra Kinud duty 
nnd for other reasons it wan derided to move them by special tram to tin- 
hdl* for safety. Many families rould not afford die i-xpensi- and it, was 
proposed to make, Amritsar, Lahore and Lyallpur pay ju such caw-. 


A. ” Witness ” is a very different thing from "ap¬ 
prover.” 

(,>. 1 am sorry. I withdraw the word "approver.” 
Was he not a district traffic superintendent'*. M . r v 
ant ? 

A. 1 bebeve so. 

Q- After ht‘ had given evidence in different case* he 
was recommended for an A. T. S. ship ? 

.1. Not in my time. I now rememlur the case of this 
gentleman. Hi' had been dismissed h\ the raffu.iy 
authorities a couple of years ago for some act of insub¬ 
ordination. He appealed to (he Government of India 
who asked my opinion. I recommended him to (he Gov¬ 
ernment of India lor another trial, as he was a young 
man well educated, and of good family but I do not think 
my recommendation was accepted at the time. And 
if he has been reinstated it must have been after my 
time nnd 1 am very glad of it. Perhaps my previous 
reeomiuendation was put forward. 

Q. Now with regard to the position of the army in the 
month of April, you said that that Svas a very oppor¬ 
tune time for a vising '! 

A. The sLite of the arm} is not u matter on which 
1 wish to offer a general opinion. 

(}. Rut it was given by you as one of the reasons w hy 
the time for this rising was more suitable in tin' month 
of April than during war time. And one of the n a sons 
was that the month of April was the most suitable time 
be<ause the stale of the ainu was not only not much 
better Imt far worst* than what it was during the war 
time? Now 1 want to know .aether the people- out,, 
side people who were (he organizers of this movement 
were in a position to know the state of the arm} ? 

.1. 1 do riot know what knowledge they had. 

(,K You know, as a matter of fact, that the reason 
was. General Hudson has informed us, (hat although 
there was a suffic.e it number of troops, the fact wa-s (hat 
out of 1.01 Ml, Iff or Mi were able to do work ns a. soldier. 
That was 1 he reason. As regards Europeans, 1 he\ were 
not affected. My point is. would the, outside public 
know a* to vvhat- was the state of the suhbers ? 

A. Yon sec that Dr. Kitelilcw of Amritsar a lew 
days before the incidents gave his opinion publicly a,bout, 
the temtoruds. A|>tmren1lv be and t he men there would 
be aware of this ('elect. 

Q. On what date did you leave the Punjab ? 

A. On the 291 h. 

Q. At ulmt time ? 

A . After sunset, 1 think. 

Q. From ubiili station ? 

A. From Lahore cantonment station. 

Q. And before leaving you received I are well addresses ’ 

A. Yes. 

(,d Mr. Thompson in the course of his examination 
described one of the traits of the Indian character. 
He said tlull Hu y were double-farev, and when we asked 
what lie meant by doiilile-lac.cy, he said 1 hey do not mean 
what they say. I take it. Hint, you ascribe t Ic m- I o<'\\ rll 
addiesses presented to you to Hum appre.-iat mn <>r do 
you just take it in the sen*e in which Mr. 'I lininpson 
spoke ol the trait of the educated people ? 

A. 1 .*. 110111(1 be very sorrv fo sa\ that the m.uiv 
distinguished gent lemon (I hey inclmb the three Punjab 
re |'resell tat Jvcs on 1 he J mper al Goiirici I ami nearly all the 
members of flic Provincial ( ouncil) who had subscribed 
t heir ilium s did not inc.an what they said. it would be a, 
very unfar representation. I have already said that, I 
discouraged the prt sent .dion of these addresses. 

(j. You have stated that without the protection of the 
military, you were not allowed to go inside the city ? 

A. Yes, that is the case. I w'siied logo and take the 
risk, but the Military would not allow me. 

Q. Now you have stated that the Government of India 
had to sat let'on certain action of yours. No object ion 
was taken by the Government of India to whutevei action 
was taken by }ou. Js it not a fact, that no independent 
investigation of any kind was made by them and they 
accepted the iacts that cere put before them by your 
Government ? 
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A. Tito Government of India had a representative at 
the headquartcra of the Punjab Government from the end 
of April up to the time I left. 

Q. That uaa alter you obtu ned sanction for the in- 
trodn< t'on of Martial Law. Therefore when the Govern¬ 
ment ol I itdia consented to the mt rod net ion of Martial 
Law. they did not hold any independi nt enquiry. So far 
us the hots were eonecrned, they ime suppked by your 
Government ? 

A. I presume they were aware of the genera! situation 
i)f»( onlv m tie I’unjah l>ut in other parts of India; at that 
time t lie sit mil ion iri the other purls ol India was also 
unions. 1 was m eonstaat eonnnunieation with thorn, 
written, telephone- and telegraphic. 

(d. A (p-esl.e n was put to you e ther hv Sir ' himunlal 
or b\ the 1‘iesideij' ahouf people be'ng arrested ami kept 
m ( ustodv for a long time and never brought to trial and 
a out poop e being arre ted on suspicion If 1 am right, 
\w r reply was “ 1 know nothing aoout it ; these things 
went to the Legal Remembrancer.’’ Am 1 correct ? 

/]. What is the particular question '! 

(j. You were asked whether you knew that n largo 
numher of persons were urresti d and were never brought. 

11 r trial. Similar questions v.ete asked about, the trial 
o; inherent per ons. You hai<l .in far an you were person¬ 
ally eo;;< < mod, you km-vv nol.liiiig about it hccuu.se these 
n i<‘i 11 1 ‘i s went to the Legal Remembruieer and it was 
only iii one or two eases that you were informed ? 

J. 1 did not say that I vim, informed about, one or 
two eases, hut that a certain number ol eases came to 
mv notice, not all eases. 1 understand people were 
arrested and eases wore submitted to the Legal Kemeiri- 

I timeer to decide in the first place whether they could 
he prosecuted at all, and in the next place for whut 
(,||i [•. (•,, they should he prosecuted and in ihe third 
pi ec, whelher the prosecution should he before the 
tribunal,, or bcioie some le.-.sor authority. 

( ( i. Wind I want to make clear b. tlml you will not 
like t> throw' the responuihdit y lor these things it any. 
ti in” was wrong on the shmihh-rs ol the L.-ual Rrmnn- 
Pi.i ( "r. hut the Punjab Government is prepared f.o 
1 1 ,he t Wat responsibility. 

,L X<>. \\ (- (halt with these t Liens in the normal 

u ,,\. J was pot consulted m regmd to every man w!io 

w a,' pros, voted. 

(> 'pj,,. of (bo-a- people wlion: you call ‘.lie leaders 

/,■ t: ambition and t- e ease-, of t.ie legal practitioners, 
w; u l ad i.d.i-n ii principal part in the Sat y'i{.nilttt luove- 
lji.*! 1 1, cam-' to \oiu knowledge V 

.J. Vo. 1 le-ard a.lit tie pro eii t am had been 
M f ,t itnfeil. I - • - ( /isch acre cot <•■*., i(bin! by me. I 

II I!, |v p< p, 111 li.e eime I>t Ui t'. i < » Lai mV bailers, 

| v as informed of tin- iholers ti nt bad Umi Iniieed 
:;g" r* ; TU I them I more li,.' pi a-.i-eii 1 ioji : tailed. At t at 
li,.(. J had a hundred and one t 1 in*;- to deal wit'-. 
V <■ had a ve. v strong legal Mali to h* >k into these 
matters. 

(>. Who was the person who us - siigg'-ding that such 
.ii,. i si I'd! persons shoid'i hr anvMi d 

j. The fiim-nil I lived igat : ":i I *. part meet - 1 think 

y. 'll oinpson ire evahnee la-lore tne (\>mmittce on 
11 ; , I it, tVrtaml.v 1 was not in a position to atiggest 
the in mm to be taken in so mu’;\ eases. 

y ,\o easei of people being ii;. t a.rested and enquiry 
bei; g made nip iwvards eanu- to votir knowledge 1 

1, l do not remember any such < a, e. I lancy there 
ui-re people unrated on sm.pie'on iw d then the ea.es 
were < xy"mined to see wl.i tber lhi re wire adequate 
ground,i for pro eentimi or not. 
lit/ San.'>r S,ihil>zaihi S,.f'au Ah mad Khmn — 

Q. 1 presume that the statement \ou liavo placed 
neiup Ihe t’ornmitfee is based upon the evidence that 
l as I >cn ahvady J>u< before tlie < oimuittee by the 
Pun jvib Gi ver; nmnt ? 

/J. Vis. It is also based very largely oil my owl. 
notes made at different limes. 

Q. So I will not trouble you very much about the 
staU'imv.L bid tuere are a lew points which are not 


dear to my mind and about which I have to trouble 
you. When did Mr. Kitchiu arrive ? Was it on the 
19th April after the news of the disturbance arrived ? 
Or did you send him there ? 

A. Yea. I sent him on the J Ol h after the first news 
of the disturbance. 

Q- Had he instructions from you to hand over charge 
to the military ? 

A. He had no instructions, because we wore not 
sufficiently aware of (he situation. 

Q. Did lie have any general authority from you that, 
if he thought it necessary, he could hand over charge 
to tlie mdilarv ? 

A. 1 think h«> understood it. 

y. On his arrival having consulted the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner on th(> spot, he earnc to the conclusion that 
fie should hand over charge to the military ? 

A. Vos. 

Q. The point that has boon troubling me is whether 
he could do siio.li a thing legally. Assuming that the 
circumstances wore very grave, assuming the position 
was very critical, assuming also that he is quite correct 
in transferring the authority, was he under the circum¬ 
stances authorised by any law to hand over charge to 
the military ? 

A. I do not know of any specific law, hut J should think 
if the civil authority were powerless and if the military 
authority alone could cope with the situation, an officer 
would he failing in his duty if he did not transfer the 
authority and ask the military to take charge. 

Q. I quite understand that it. must he accepted as a 
general proposition that the civil Magistrate or civil 
authority has the power to call the military who can 
frame orders and see that they are obeyed, to any extent 
that may he necessary to restore order. Teal 1 quite 
understand. But, the question whether the Commis¬ 
sioner of the division can of his own accord hand over 
his authority to a military officer is troubling me. Is 
there any rule or any power ? 

-1 1 am no) aware of any except the general one 

'' Mtht s /H./n/f h f<ii jtrt mn h j." 

Q. There is no rule or law ? 

A. N<*. except that it was the only course open under 
t'.c circumstances. 

</. I certainly grant that in certain eases the civil 
nwP-oritv can always count upon all the lot-cc at the 
di-'"osal of the commander and call them to his aid ? 

A. \ es. 

(J. lint i f the civil authority believes in I.is opinion 
l e ioufd not cope with the situation, has he any power 
b> trans'er he authority to the military officer y 

.1. I cannot quote any law ; but in the ciremnst,ntiers, 

1 I 1 ini. it win a ncre .sity. | put it, thi; way. If the 
n ilifuvy aniv- 'l on ti c spot and found Ihe situation 
i: a ,-tate of e no.-t maf there was no civil authority, the 
lniM-ity officer mi rely ai.-uinics control of the situation. 

(J. Tills point is ;i very important one. Mr. Kitchin 
npprec.uted the position and his opinion was that he 
should l and over change to Major Macdonald. 1 want 
to know whether he could do it ? 

A. I cannot quote nny legal authority at present. 

Q. Even it he had consulted the local Government, 

1 want to know whether the local Government has the 
aniiioritv ? 

A. 1 suppose be could do it with the approval of the 
local Government. Its approval would also require to 
be eoiTrinod by tlie Government, of India. 

Q. There is no doubt about that. Every action that 
the local Government takes is subject to the approval 
of the supreme Government, but the question is whether 
they have ti e power 't 

.1. Tl-e power is nowhere withheld. I must confess 
that it riot specifically provided so far as I knew. 

Q. There is no question of tlie authority of the civil 
power t<> call all the militate force to do what they like 
to respire order. I do not dispute that point. But I 
want to know if the civil authority ia legally authorised 
to hand over the complete authority to the military. 
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CouM the Commissioner hand over his authority as 
District Magistrate to anybody ? 

j I take it that it was necessary in the emergency ; 
it was an act taken for the benefit of the public. That, 
is the only way T can explain it. i am not a legal autho¬ 
rity on constitutional law. Anything that is not ex¬ 
pressly prohibited may bo taken as allowed. That is 
the view 1 take. 

Q. Then when General Dyer arrived he was handed 
ovei charge by Mr. Miles Irving. That again complicates 
the position. The authority had already been handed 
over to Major Macdonald by Mr. Kitehin ? 

A. Did he say so ? I did not know 7 it. Perhaps 
when the General arrived he wanted some definite autho¬ 
risation. 

Q. The authority had already been absolutely handed 
over to Major Macdonald Y 

A. 1 suggest that such authority as had not been 
transferred still vested in the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. Could it be divided ? Was there division of autho¬ 
rity ? 

A. It was only my suggestion. The situation w r as 
one that could not he controlled by the civil authority ; 
the military had to take charge to re-establish order. 

Q. On the 11th T presume that there was no civil 
authority. Thun Mr. Milos Irving hands over the same 
authority handed over by Mr. Kitehin the previous day 
to General Over. He does so by an instrument. This 
is Appendix No. 1 t<> General Dyer’s report. 

“ Given out Morning eleventh to several citizens. 
Handed over to the General Officer Commanding, 45th 
Brigade, and signed bv the Deputy Commissioner, mid¬ 
night 11 tli-12th April iOlff. 

The troops have orders to restore order in Amritsar 
and to use all force necessary. 

No gathering of persons nor processions of any sort 
Will tie allowed. 

All gatherings will be fired on. 

Anv persons leaving the city in groups of more than 
four will he tired on. 

Respectable persons should keep indoors.” 

A. It was perhaps understood that the transfer of 
authority in the first instance was a temporary on >, 
and now that a new commander had arrived, it was 
necessary to make a fresh transfer. Perhaps that was 
in their minds. 

Q. When once the authority had been transferred, 
there was nothing to transfer thereafter Y 

A. It might, have been done, to regularise the whole 
thing. Mr. Kitehin probably bad not given anything 
in writing. 

Q. Then there is the order ” No gathering of persons 
nor proenssions of any sort will be allowed. All mob fir¬ 
ings will hr fired at. Any prison having #In* rit\ in 
groups of more than four will be tied at. Re .peel able 
persons should kerp indoors.” It in a very peculiar 
wav of handing over authority. It serins to indicate 
in the first phe'c the handing over of authority to tho 
military authorities and also the ordrrs issued. It 
means that instructions were given in this form. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then again you think that if lie thought the situa¬ 
tion demanded the handing over of authority to the 
military authorities, he was justified in doing it ? 

A. I think he was justified ; in fact, the situation 
required it. 

Q. But there is no specific instruction about it ? 

A. I have had no access to books. 

Q. Your contention is that what is not generally 
prohibited is allowed. 

A. Yes. 

<i>. With reference to that question, there is a certain 
point in my mind just now. The Government of India 
is not the sole authority. The authority of ft • Govern¬ 
ment of India is drived from the. British Govern¬ 
ment. It is what is called delegated authority, that 
is to say, it is subject to the limitations that are laid 
down by an Act of Parliament as regards the adminis¬ 
tration of this country. 


A Certainly. 

Q, What ever authority they derive must he b v an 
Act of Parliament in regard to tlnir functions. I * that 
not correct Y 

A. 1 think so. 1 am not a good cm • g 1 1v 1 1 ional law yer. 

Q. What is not proluoiled must he ..eecpte 1 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Government of India is imt the sovereign aef’m- 
rity. A sovereign authority eou'd do w in/ it Took, 
necessary under the circumstance^ But an agent nr 
delegate, as in the ease of M>e Government of Indie, 
cannot do what he is not authorised to do Y 

A. Yes. 

V* Therefore a delegate can only act upon the nutUon- 
tv delegated '! 

" A. Yes. 

Q- All those authorities must be in that Act of Parlia¬ 
ment Y 

A. It all depends on hrnv you deb gate the ant hunt v. 
whether ym say that certain things should le refericd 
to a superior authority or that .tli powers which ar* 
not specifically excluded can be Exercised by t:.o 
delegate. 

Q. There must be some general provi/ion in that Act 
itself bv which the Government of India is authorised 
to act as they like under the eireiim dunces, but that 
.which is not in that. Act cannot be assumed Y 

A. Yes. 

(^. So there must be in Mm ease of the Government ol 
India and M'e local Governm-mts and local authorities 
Rome authority investing them with cert am pour:. 
D follow;-; that Miey have m: . osij ite power to act as 
they like. 

A. Certainly the local n.iitlion't v derive'. it* power 
from the authority of the G ivcrniiient < f lidii. 

Q. It therefore strikes me Mat w.at you Raid, md. 
what is not prohibited is allowed, is wrong. There mu d 
be some authority somewhere. 

A. If 1 Imd time and if 1 knew that Mis mailer was 
going Income up, 1 would tiave studied the question. 

Q. Then assuming that tnis sort of auM only exists 
that if the civil authority or the local Government emiid 
hand over complete charge of authority without anv 
kind ol restraint or limitation to tho military officer to 
do what be liked for the purpo.e ol restoring law 
and order, what iuh the necessity to result to a 
proclamation of Martial haw Y 

.1. Thin is the view 1 took. Wo proposed to the 
Government ot India the introduclion of Martial Law 
and tout the “ivil G< vernnicnl ‘--hunt 1 exeiei e gcneml 
control. Tim Government o’ India -add once w<- mndr 
over authority, we were ftn>rtn. s' nfji'm iis regard , the 
administration of Martial Law. 

(J. I suppose the same tuing would apply on a ,ni "s 
sea le to Mm < ran:der of out feu-it v bv a u I,ordmat. ■ ■ >?Te a 
When you have Martial Law, 1 fie, tnlil:"v Go . e«>:iiiol, 
and thero'ore the. <.*ivi 1 authority wlundd have nothin', 
t«> do. That is, Iho position ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That, I quite, understand. My point v, a I'm : tfn- 
civil authority was stripped of all control when d hand* d 
over (huge to the military authority, whicii ip.m Inri'i 
is Marrial Law v 

A. Yes. 

Q. if the Deputy Commissioner or the 1 oral Gou'rn- 
merit, had the legal authority to hand over < ha rye to 
the General to do what he liked, what was the neee -b \ 
for the Local Government, to apply to t he Government of 
Tndia for the proclamation of Martial Law ’! 

A. We brought the whole thing under one notification, 
with regard to the district of .Amritsar, including T.mn 
Taran, and other places. 

Q. Similar action could be taken with all the district? Y 

A. The idea, at the back of my mind was that \\< 
wanted particularly to get a speedy method of disposal 
of cases ; we wanted a speedy machinery as laid down 
unde»' the Regulation. One of the objects was to provide 
for immediate puniwhmer* of people waging war agam -t 
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the King. That in one of the objects of the Regulation ; 
arid we had that object among ot hern. 

Q. It seems to me rather inconsistent.. What wan your 
chief object ? 

-1 • Our object was two fold. Martial Law enabled iih 
executivel y to deal wit h a very critical Hit nation ; it 
also enabled us judicially to effect speedy trial and 
punish jn-ople who wage war gainst the King. Those 
v/ere the* two objects ill view. 

Q. So far as Martial Lait r is concerned, I fiml that 
Martial Law had to be administered in accordance with 
the pror tarnation of Genera! Bevnon ? 

A. VfH. 

Q That proclamation limits very considerably the 
]lowers of military officers to act '! 

A. Yes 

(J. It lavs down considerable limitations ? 

A. Yes’ 

(J Whereas in the way in which General Dyer acted 
in Amritsar, there was absolutely no limit of any sort. 

I should think that was a more speedy method of dealing 
with the situation than by the proclamation of Martial 
Law? 

A. I think it is possible that a mil tary authority 
could delegate its power to subordinate nHerrs and say 
‘‘ you can exercise such and ru h powers. I hold all 
these powers and I transfer certain powers to you." 

(,*. I have not made myself clear. if the object of 
the bitro'hjrlion of Martial Law was 1 he speedy restora¬ 
tion of order, lh.it could be done bet I or by powers similar 
to tli 'H-General I )yer exercised in Amritsar t him by the 
limited powers which were given to military o Hi errs 
under the proelamation nt General Bevnon ? 

A. Yes, I think it could lia\e been, but wc found a 
statutory means of doing the thing ami we thought it 
would be better. The i roe'smalion pill matters more nr 
less on a clear basis and let people know bow I bey stood. 

Q. 1 think you will agree I hat. if a military commander 
is given authority, la* has to regulate his conduit by 
certain definite rules ? 

A. I lliink Martial Law is the negation of all law. as 
the President told us. the will of 1 he General, but t lie 
General has to justify bis action by showing lie acted 
hand fitfi , and that is so. I lake 1 it. whether it is statutory 
Martial Law' or Mav|m.l Law us it arose* in Amritsar. 

(,>. Does not hand fib mean that a person who has 
go* special power will exercise it as a person of ordinary 
common some and if he- does not lake* the ordinary 
precautions necessary, it would not be* bond fide ! J 

A. 1 do mb know what flu* legal definition of bond 
fi b is. 

77n Proudrnt . 1 do not think you are hound to commit 

yourself. I suppose* the Act of Indemnity does contain 
a particular wording which net.* up the standard. 

(,> Hand fib is good faith, but the* question is what is 
understood by it ? 

,1. 1 would imt like* to define* it in the abstract. If a 
e ueuete* case is submitte d. 1 may say whet her a particular 
of)i< it had acted bond fid or not, 

(J. But we know as in tact orders for the adminis¬ 
tration of Martial Law wcie issued m the Punjab-lh.it 
certain regulations are necessary for the conduct, ol 
official-! V 

I. Yes 

v Gprtain precautions are laid down that they have 
to comply with in order to exercise* the enormous powers 
gi\ e*n lei t hem ? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. As regards the quo-! inti of handing over authority 
to you, ytei said you had not rend General Dyer's report ? 

A. It bn<l no: i omo before me. 

f,K No: ha\ * you n*ad his statement be*|ore this Dom¬ 
in', .toe ? 

A. No. 

Q. Yon will agree that as regards how he acted and 
why la* acte'd, the best e\ideme on the jaunt is Geueml 
Dyer himself ? 

A. It ought to be. certainly. 


(). He is a (General of long standing and he was the 
jirineipal actor in the matter of the dallianwala Bagh 
and Imh in the best evidence on the point ? 

A . Vas. 

Q. You told the Committee that, the dallianwala Ilagh 
was the jilueo where meetings were frequently held, 
good meetings, bad meetings and all sorts of meetings ? 

A. Acs, that, was my inhumation. 1 was speaking 
only of inflammatory meetings, J had heard of no other 
meetings there. 

(>. Ariel tins must have been known to the civil autho¬ 
rities in Amritsar. Well, when he. started on his tour 
I hr ugh c ertain parts of Amritsir City on the Kith of 
\jrril to prohibit meetings, as yon say, why should lit' 
not. have gone of all places to the J dli mw.tJa Bagh to 
proclaim this notice V 

.*1. 1 fancy that if he hid gone to the dallianwala 
Bag!:, he would have found it empty. It is only used 
when a great gathering assembles there. 

Q. But this is the place, as you have stated, frequently 
use'd for t ho purpose of meetings. If it. was hs object 
to prohibit meetings it was an ordinary precaution that 
a, certain amoynt of publicity should have been given 
te> the prohibition notice at that, particular place and 
especially by pasting the notice there which was circula¬ 
ted in tlie* town of Amritsar ? 

.1. I do not suppeise General Dyer knew of the exist¬ 
ence of Ida* dallianwala Bagh. 

(J. I see tlieic were with him Mr. Miles living and Mr 
Piece or who has been all bis life in Amritsar. He 
would have consulted them as to what, places lie should 
li.no this notice* circulated in ? 

A. The Deputy ('nmmis.sinner says in his report that 
they went through the city and the proclamation was 
mid. 

(>. On that point l very closely questioned the gentle¬ 
men who read the notice and so on, but it, certainly was 
not don *, and General l)ye»r himself in his evidence said 
that he did not hirer it. pasted on the dulliauwnlla Bagh ? 

A. Yes. 

(J Then further lie* sms in his report, that at 12-40 
while he was still in the* city lie got news that a meeting 
was going to be held at daliianwalln Bagh at 4-.‘10 ? 

A. Yes the Deputy ('ennmissioner says it had been 
advert ised. 

(,). The dallianwala Bagh meeting had been advertised 
lor 4-.*10 and General Dyer got intimation of it at 12-40 ? 

-1. Yes. 

Q. And he had exactly four hours before him ? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. lie took absolutely no stops to send any notices 
there o»- 1 1 » send anybody thoio to tell people* they ought 
not to be* t here ? 

A. Yes. 

In fad hi* was asked that question and he said lie* 
had to think of disposing of his troops and he did not 
do so. Do van not think that that was not (lie correft 
tiling for him to do V 

.1. Well apparently the Deputy Commissioner was of 
opinion t hat, the meeting would not be held, or, if held, 
won lei disperse. 

(J. I am telling you what General Dyer told us, and 
we are concerned here with General Dyer u action in 
connect ion with the Jallianwalla Bagh, and he* states 
that he got notice that a meeting wan t<* be bold and 
tlial is wbv he made preparations, and lit* says he got 
the notice at 12-40. 

Th< Pmaid' nt .— I t hink he explained aft ci w aids in his 
evidence that he only knew definitely at 4 that the 
meeting would be held. After all you are* redlv asking 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer to pass a e.itnism upon General 
Dyer. 

S il< ib:a fa Sultan Ahmad Khan.™ Because Sit Michael 
O'Dwyer has given a general approval ot that officer's 
action. 

M ilnts*. -\ convoyed my approval of General Dyer’s 
mtion as reported to me General Bey mm, with the 
knowledge that it had been approved by General Bcynon. 
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Q. You were unaware of these facte ? 

A. Yes, I was unaware of these facts, i.e., those you 
have now mentioned. 

Q. You were told what the conditions were. Over 
6,000 people were collected there and it must have taken 
them a very considerable time to get there, and this notice 
had been circulated in some parts of the city and certainly 
not in the neighbourhood of the .Jallianwala Bagh itself. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the bulk of the people 
were not acquainted with the prohibition ? 

A. 1 would hardly accept that. Every one at Amritsar 
was aware of what General Dyer was doing. 

Q. That certainly is a mere conjecture ? 

A. News spreads like wildfire in the city and every 
one on that day in Amritsar was concerned with what 
action the military would take, and the fact that General 
Dyer and the District Magistrate had gone through the 
city and made this proclamation at various places must 
have sproad like wildfire. 

Q. But you see it was not sufficiently advertised at 
the .Jallianwala Bagh. 

A. I fancy the fact that he had issued proclamations 
all over the eitv in such a form and manner was a fact 
that must have been generally known. 

Q. Ho went to certain places, but he did not go even 
to the Golden Temple. 

A. My impression was he went all over tho town. 
I go by what the Deputy Commissioner stated. He 
accompanied the Brigadier-General and he said the 
proclamation prohibited public meetings and that they 
went through the city and the proclamation was read 
and explained in a number of places. 

Q . That is a general statement. We went through it 
in detail and got the places where it was read. 

A. It is not a very large area, Amritsar City. 

Q. It is not big and at the same time they did not 
take the trouble to go through all the city ; as a matter of 
fact, it was not done. When it was advertised that the 
meeting was going to take place there must have been 
notices about the object of the meeting ? 

A. 1 do not know. I should think in the circumstances 
it is very unlikely any notices would have been issued. 
My view of the meeting was that, it was a meeting held 
in defiance of authority and the last, thing in the world 
woidd bo that they would issue notices of it.. 

Q. So far as this Committee is concerned we have 
no evidence as to what, the object, of the meeting was. 

A. 1 do not suppose that would be specified ; that has 
to be inferred from the circumstances, their Btatc of 
rebellion, their detainee of the proclamation, and the 
general attitude of the mob in Amritsar. 

Q . That, is assuming it was defiance of the procla¬ 
mation ? 

A. I think some people suggested it was a sort of 
prayer meeting, did they not 't 

Q. It was quite possible it might have been an innocent 
meeting with the object of trying to quiet people ; we 
do not know what the object of the meeting was ; wt: 
have had no evidence on it. 

A. I do not think any one who was there is likely 
to come forward and tell you he went to that meeting 
with a specified object. That was tho difficulty I found. 
When I went to Amritsar no one would come forward 
and say he had been at the Jallianwala Bagh beeause 
they all evidently looked at it in this way that probably 
if they said they were at the Jallianwala Bagh they 
might be run in for defiance of authority. It might 
have been that they had a guilty conscience ; it might 
have been that the authorities would think they had a 
guilty conscience in the matter. 

Q. Did General Dyer make anv report, verbal or 
written, to the Government as to what he did in regard 
to the wounded and how many wounded there were V 

.4. I think not,, as I say I never saw General Dyer’s 
report. I got this second hand report from the Deputy 
Commissioner, and the General Commanding the Division 
telephoned to me the substance of the information he 
had received from General Dyer. Nothing was said in 
either about the wounded. 


Q. It was 200 dead ? 

A. He Baid the estimate of the dead casualties was 

200 . 

4). Obviously there must have been some wounded T 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Was any question asked about the wounded ? 

A. When 1 asked in Amritsar a week later, the infor¬ 
mation given to me was that there were a good number 
of people wounded but they were hidden away ami 
would not come forward because they were afraid of 
being prosecuted. It was difficult to ascertain anything 
owing to the unwillingness of the people who had been 
in the Jallianwala Bagh and had got away from there, 
whether safe and sound or whether wounded, to come 
forward. I did not go into the thing in great detail, 
1 had so many other things on my mind, but that was 
the general impression conveyed to me. 

Q. Do l understand you correctly to say that the 
Punjab crowds have to be dispersed bv force ? 

A. No, 1 said a Punjab crowd in the position of the 
crowd in Amritsar, a crowd of that 1 number which had 
already committed rebellion and bloodshed and had 
already been fired on with very little effect, a crowd 
of that kind certainly would not disperse, not only without 
forco but, without *h considerable display of force. 
The Amritsar crowds hail twice already been in collision 
with the military on the 10th. Such casualties as 
they suffered on the first, occasion only inflamed them 
ami drove them to murder. I think a crowd of that 
nature assembled in Amritsar three days later to the 
number of five or six thousand < - 10.0 )0, was not likely 
to be dispersed without very considerable force. 

Q. Do you suppose that most of the people who formed 
part of this crowd formed part of the earlier crowd ? 

A. I could not say that, but I think they had the same 
disposition from the fact of their gathering there. 

From the mere fact of their gathering ? 

A. The fact of their gathering in the circumstances. 
The day before all respectable people had been warned 
to remain in their bouses in that order transferring 
authority. And in a time of danger every wise man 
who was not up to mischief would be inclined to remain 
in his house. 

Q. There was no proclamation to the people of the 
transfer of authority. 

A. Was any enquiry made on the subject ? 

Q. No. 

A. Tt is the natural thing. In fact when I went to 
Amritsar a week afterwards I enquired for the Vice- 
President of the Municipal Committee, Kai Bahadur 
Gopal Das. 1 wanted to know what the Committee were 
doing. He had bolted to Lahore on the first day of 
the disturbance and did not come back. That shows 
that people who could get away did. 

Q. l)o I understand that it is from these circumstances 
you say this about the crowds having to be dispersed 
by force ? 

A. Yes from my knowledge of the Punjab character 
and my knowledge of the conditions in Amritsar at thr* 
time. 

Q. Not from previous meetings not being dispersed ? 

A. From what happened on the 10th, when I think 
four or five of the crowd were killed and a certain number 
were wounded and it had no effect on tiic ^rowd at all. 
That is why J say, if General Dyer had no. dispersed 
that crowd effectively the rebellion would have spread 
with alarming rapidity through Amritsar und ir<*in 
Amritsar to other places. 

Q. General Dyer says:—“During tho night of the 
] 1th-12th l reorganised my troops, reduced the pw-qium 
to increase my striking force, and removed headquarters 
to Ram Bagh. At 10-0 a.m. on the 12t.li a column «d 
all available troops, 12J British, 310 Indians and ~ 
Armoured Cars, marched round and through the city 
to locations where mobs were reported by aeroplanes to 
be collecting. The bearing of the inhabitants was mo t 
insolent, and many spat on the ground as wo pass* J. 
The mol) ut the Sultanwind Gate where lenders 
were shouting Hindu aur Mvsalman hi jai was dia- 
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persed with difficulty, and 1 considered the advisability 
of opening fire. I came to the conclusion tliat a pro¬ 
clamation should be issued by me personally before 
taking such drastic measures.” and so on. He had been 
dispersing crowds in Amritsar City ? 

A. He does not say what tho number of that crowd 
was as compared with the force he had to disperse them. 
Those are two very important things. 

Q. He gives illustrations of two or three occasions 
when he could have dispersed unruly people without 
difficulty. 

A. 1 think he is absolutely wrong. That sounds like 
bravado, because it is contrary to our experience in dealing 
with the mobs at Lahore and Amritsar. At Lahore you 
have seen liow very difficult it was to drive that mob 
back into the city. Kven then it rallied over and over 
again and even when the troops in Lahore on the 12th 
cleared the Badshahi mosque, the police had to be called 
up to fire on the mob. 

Q. On the 10th a very small number of police drove 
them back ? 

A. But they would never have turned back if tho 
cavalry had not come up in support of them. The cavalry 
arrived at the critical moment and*saved the situation. 

Q, How many ? 

A. 1 think about sixty. Cavalry always has a very 
apjxilliiig effect on a mob. 

Q. Taking all circumstances was he justified in firing 


on the meeting hi the Jallianwala Bagh without giving 
any warning If 

A. Well as I said before unless I was in the position 
of General Dyer on that day— 

Sir C. H flef alvad .—-Should we get Sir Michael’s opinion 
on that ? 

Witness —Yes, I should prefer not to give an opinion 
on that point. 

Q. W ere the disturbances in the Punjab, Ahmedabad 
and Bombay due to the sumo or similar causes ? 

A l think the atmosphere was similar in various 
places, and as I said I think there was evidence of joint 
organization as regards uttempts made on the troops and 
the attempts made to cut communications. 

Q. Now there is one point which I do not quite follow 
and thut is that if it was the object of certain revolution¬ 
aries to upset tho Government what means had they at 
their disposal ? if they really desired such a thing 
whut. means did they possess to carry out their object ? 

A. The first would be to croate a state of absolute 
paralysis in a province like the Punjab, a general state 
of panic leading to loot and disorder and the hope that 
they would be joined by certain sections of the army 
and by soldiers who had been demobilized and by people 
like returned revolutionaries and such other forces for 
mischief as existed. 1 do not think, as far us I can see, 
they had anything more definite than that. 
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SECTION I. 

Introductory. 

It would bo outside the scope of this memorandum 
to describ • the general nature of the agitation against 
the Rowlatt Act which was carried on throughout India 
during February and March, and which terminated in 
the disorders of April of the present year. Neither the 
agitation nor the disorders which followed it were confined 
to the Punjab. Nor would it be germane to the pre¬ 
sent purpose to discuss those general conditions which 
contributed to give the agitation so widespread a cha¬ 
racter or secured for it such ready support from large 
sections of the population which had hitherto borne no 
conspicuous share in political movements. The general 
stimulation of political life and the expectations of poli¬ 
tical concessions which accompanied the discussions 
«n the Reforms Scheme ; the disturbance of economic 
conditions due to high prices and the restrictions on 
traffic facilities in military ntercsts ; the wave of social 
unrest set in motion by the war ;+ the influence of the 
definite adoption of the Home Rule programme at the 
All-India Congress meeting of December 1917 ; these 
were factors in the situation which were common to tho 
whole of India. The following pages will attempt 
merely to examine such conditions as were special to 
tlie Punjab, to estimate their value in determining the 
sinister aspect eventually taken by the agitation in that 
Province, and to describe the disorder which resulted 
from it. The method adopted has been to refer first, 
in the present section of the memorandum, to such 
general conditions as may seem to have acted as causes 
predisposing to unrest in the province, and to set out 
m summary form the nature of the disorder ; in tho 
second section to give a general history of the events 
of last April ; and in a third section to describe the steps 
taken by requisitioning tho aid of troops and by the 
administration of Martial Law to re-establish order. 
The information contained in those sections is based 
on the fuller deta in given m tho district accounts which 
follow. Those of chief importance are Amritsar, 
Gujranwala and T.ahore ; the records of Lyallpur, Gujrat 
and Multan, though of lesser importance, also merit 
study. 

When the Rov. la it Bill was under discussion in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, its opponents issued an 
emphatic warning that if it passed into law it would be 
met by widespread agitation throughout the country. 

“ And the last ground why I oppose this measure 
is that 1 do not wish to state it by way of threat 
or intimidation to Government, but I wish to 
state it because it is my duty to toll you that, 
if these measures are passed, you will create in 
the country from one end to the other a discontent 
and agitation, the like of which you have not 
witnessed, and it will have, believe me, a most 
disastrous effect on the good relations that have 
existed between the Government and the people.”t 
To those who at the time contemplated tho possible 
consequences of the extension of this agitation to the 
Punjab, it did not appear that there were any circum¬ 
stances which would either cause it to take an extreme 
form, or involve eventual disorder in the Province. Tt 


• '* Perhaps the greapifit factor of all at thlB juncture la India’* 
response to the wave of political and social unrest set In motion by the 
War and now creeping throughout the - world. The new spirit impels 
men and women In all conditions to examine the social structure criti¬ 
cally and to question all existing forms of government The Timet, 
April 9th, 1919. 

t Mr. Jinuah in the Imperial Legislative Council, 6th February 1919. 


is true that in 1914 and 1915 the conduct of a large 
number of emigrants returning to India from the colonies 
had necessitated a wide resort to the provisions of (lie 
Ingress Ordinance ; numbers had been interned, others 
had been prosecuted for outrages commjtted within 
the Province. Again, there had in 1915 been agrarian 
outrages over a large area of the South-Western Punjab. 
But the emigrants had after the summer of 1915 given 
no further trouble, and the majority had been released 
from internment; the agrarian trouble had shown no 
sign of recrudescence. The Province Jiud made a res¬ 
ponse, unequalled by any other part of India, to the 
appeal for recruits, and had subscribed so freely to the 
War Loans that the Province ranked third in the general 
list of contributors. 

It has indeed been suggested that the efforts made by 
the civil authorities to secure these results were them¬ 
selves a predisposing cause of disorder. It is a sugges¬ 
tion capable of easy disproof. The Punjab had during 
the war enlisted over 360,000 men, of whom 300, Obff 
were combatants. There had in many distric ts been an 
intensive campaign for recruiting conducted by district 
officers. The response to that campaign showed that 
the pressure exerted was not on the whole resented by 
the people ; many classes which had before been conspi¬ 
cuous for their disinclination to enlist had produced 
large numbers of recruits, and if in some isolated in¬ 
stances (such as in tho* Shah pur and Multan Districts) 
there had been incidents which showed that sections of 
the people resented the efforts of recruiting parties, it 
was clear that this feeling was far from being general. 
Au examination of the district figures of enlistment 
gives interesting and convincing results. The Rawal¬ 
pindi district headed the list with 30,000 combatants, 
and Jhclum followed with 26,000 ; but neither district 
was seriously involved in the disturbances. Lahore 
provided only 8,000 men, standing seventeenth on the 
recruiting list ; Lyallpur provided only 3,000 ; but both 
were among the districts proclaimed under Martial Law. 
Again, if recruitment had been a cause of discontent, 
it is difficult to suppose that the large numbers of demo¬ 
bilized men returning to their homes in April would have 
evinced no sign of sympathy with the agitation. But 
save for one or two isolated eases of men who joined in 
attempts at pillage, there was no evidence of their having 
taken part in the disorder. Disorder was, with f<w 
exceptions, confined to the towns ; and tho towns were 
the parts of tho province least affected by the recruiting 
campaign. If the towns had been influenced by any of 
the efforts made to secure co-operation in war purposts, 
it was that in favour of tho War Loans which would have 
had most effect on them. But the figures of subscrip¬ 
tion show that districts such as Hisear, Jullundnr, 
Ludhiana, Ferozepore and Rawalpindi, in which there 
was no breach of order, were in proportion to the wealth 
of their trading classes, not less conspicuous in their 
efforts than those in which the agitation was most suc¬ 
cessful. Amritsar, possibly the richest trading city 
in the province, was by no means high up in the list of 
subscribers to the War Loans. 

A further causo has been suggested for the unusual 
measure of support given by the Punjab towns to the 
agitation against the Rowlatt Act. It is based on the 
assertion that the Punjab administration had for some 
years manifested an attitude of hostility to the aspira¬ 
tions of the politically-minded classes. It has b«**n 
adduced as one proof of this that the local Government 
had for over two years maintained an order of exclusion 
against Tilak and Bepin Chandra Pal ; and it was asserted 

O 2 
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that it had utilized, with a severity unknown in tho rest 
of India, the restrictive provisions of the Press Art. 
The question opened up by this charge is a wide one 
and would involve a retrospect of Punjab policy which 
would bo beyond the scope of this memorandum. One 
fact, however, seems clear. If the policy pursued by 
the local Govornmen in this roq>eet was resented by 
advanced political thinkers, its direct effect must be 
sought rather in the fact that it stimulated them to take 
a prominent part in the agitation, than in the fact that it 
had itself any definite influence on the feelings of tho 
rank and file. The decision of tho All-India Congress 
Committee to hold its 1010 session at Amritsar led, as 
flic district reports will show, to some stirring of political 
life in Amritsar, Multan and Lahore ; but there had been 
little in the nature of demonstrations of political interest 
among the population at large during 11)17 and 11)18. 
It was not until the movement for an All-India demon¬ 
stration against the Rowlatt Act had reached the Punjab 
tlut the people of the Punjab towns began to frequent 
mass meetings or to show any signs of an active sympathy 
with the aims of local politicians. 

So far the analysis of the causes put forward as account¬ 
ing for the prominent share taken by the Punjab in tho 
agitation inis yielded a negative result. A constructive 
explanation can possibly be attained by focussing atten¬ 
tion on the different classes which finally interested 
themselves in the. agitation. It is clear that, the educated 
classes as a whole, and picadors in particular, were deeply 
interested in it in the Punjab as elsewhere, and they 
no doubt felt that the termination of tin* war would mean 
the removal of the restrictions on agitation which had 
been necessary so long as it continued. There is a 
further fact which has some significance in estimating 
the share taken by this class in the agitation in the 
Punjab towns. For many years the agricultural classes 
in tho Punjab bail been improving their position in rela¬ 
tion to tho professional and trading classes, from which 
the educated classes are mo fly drawn. The extension 
of canal irrigation had greatly improved their material 
position ; the Land Alienation Act had given them a 
statutory recognition which they tlicm-elvcs regarded 
as privileged and which the money-lending and pro¬ 
fessional classes, largely debarred from investment in 
land, challenged as invidious. Tho efforts made by the 
larger land owners and men of leading in rural areas to 
promote recruiting during the w'ar had brought their 
class into prominence, and had secured a generous recog¬ 
nition from Government. The rural classes had de¬ 
manded in the local Legislative Gouncil that a definite 
share in all Government posts should be reserved to the 
laud-owning classes ; they had during the dismission 
on the new Franchise scheme asked that the representa¬ 
tion of rural areas should be confined to members of the 
Statutory agricultural tribes. There was an undoubted 
feeling on the part of the professional classes that their 
position had been invaded, and a not unnatural desire 
to assert their political importance. They would, how¬ 
ever, have achieved little sueeess in the agitation but 
for the ready support of the shop keeping and trading 
classes. It was the adhesion of this class which secured 
the success 0 f the agitation. In many cases the hartal 
of tho 0th April appears to have owed little to direct 
organization by public men ; so ready were the trading 
classes to accept the suggestion for a universal demon¬ 
stration that the closure of shops appeared to many 
olwervers to be almost spontaneous. It is not to be 
supposed that this class had. as a whole, been largely 
influenced either by the newspaper campaign or by 
political teachings. They were perhaps affected to 
Botno extent by such factors as the new Income-tax 
Act and the more searching methods of enquiry recently 
introduced, as well as bv the direct interference with 
trade conditions which was necessary during the war ; 
but far the most likely explanation is that they were 
genuinely frightened by what they heard about, the 
Rowlatt Act. As a class they come less into contact 
with Government officers than do the leaders of the 
agricultural community ; timid and suspicious by tradi¬ 


tion, they are very susceptible to any suggestions of 
oppression by police or officials, and fell a ready prey 
to the distorted versions which were circulated about 
the Act. To this may be added another cause, though 
it does not apply equally throughout the Province. 
The Arya Namaj community is a growing one among 
the Hindu members of the trading classes ; and as the 
experience of 1007 shows a section of its members is in 
times of public excitement susceptible to anti -European 
propaganda. Finally, tho prolonged duration of high 
prices had affected adversely all the lower classes in the 
towns. The monsoon of 1018 had been the worst for 
47 years, and foodstuffs had suffered an increase in price 
equal almost to that of imported articles. Wheat was 
47 per cent, in price above that of 1914, European cotton 
cloth 175 per cent., Indian cloth 100 per cent., ginned 
cotton 310 per cent., sugar 68 per cent. Those on fixed 
incomes suffered in special degree from the increase, 
and economic difficulties largely explain the fact that the 
railway subordinate staff were in a state of discontent 
which made them give ready support to the. agitation. 

These causes may jierhaps appear to some as insuffi¬ 
cient to account for the events of April last. But it is 
necessary to distinguish the course of the agitation 
from that of the disorder which followed it. The move¬ 
ment against the Act, working up to the general demon¬ 
stration of the 6th April, was not in itself of an exceptional 
nature. There was not, as far as can be ascertained, 
any general intention of carrying it beyond the stage 
of political demonstration and passive resistance. The 
Satynyraha movement definitely contemplated disobe¬ 
dience to law ; but there is no evidence that there existed, 
at all events during tho earlier stages of the agitation, 
any organised conspiracy for the promotion of violence. 
If the impulse came from without, the actual conduct 
of affairs was almost everywhere in the hands of local 
leaders, and tho character of tho agitation varied in 
proportion to their individual influence and activity ; 
there seems to have been little in the nature of concerted 
action among them. At Amritsar it early took a more 
violent form under the guidance of J)r. Saif-ud-din 
Kitchlew, a barrister who had received part of his educa¬ 
tion in Germany', of Dr. Satyapal who had served for a 
time under the military' authorities as a temporary 
medical officer, and of Dina Nath, a newspaper editor. 
At Lahore, it was guided mainly by Puni (’hand, presi¬ 
dent. of the Indian Association, and Ham Bhaj Dutt, 
who had been Ibe Punjab representative of tbe Swadeshi 
agitation in Bengal. Elsewhere there was no local leader 
who stood out conspicuously'. The aim of the agitation 
at. this stage probably' extended no further than a desire 
on t.he part of the local leaders to put such pressure on 
Government as would force it to withdraw the Rowlatt 
Act. It is possible that tin* Act was not in itself the. real 
objective. There was no doubt a genuine dislike to it 
on the part of moderate politicians as a measure which 
conflicted with the claims of India for a material recog¬ 
nition of her loyalty and support during the war ; and 
this class of thinker would in any' case be opposed on 
principle to a measure which gave to executive authority 
a position independent of judicial control. There was 
probably among this class little genuine mistrust that 
its provisions would lead to misuse of authority though 
they were undoubtedly much impressed by the unani¬ 
mous opposition of the Indian non-official members 
of Council. Tbe advanced thinkers, however, such as 
those at Amritsar and Lahore, probably saw r far more 
than this in the Act. It afforded an opportunity’ of a 
unique nature for a general agitation against Govern¬ 
ment., an agitation which, if successful in securing tho 
withdrawal of the Act, would demonstrate conclusively 
tbe power of the political classes to force the hands 
of Government on any question on which popular sym¬ 
pathy' could be roused. In their bands, the agitation 
was to he used as a weapon lor the ultimate intimidation 
of Government. 

If this analysis of the position is correct, the object 
of those responsible for the agitation, at all events up 
to tho 6th of April, was not primarily to produce disoxder. 
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Consciously or unconsciously, they succeeded, however, 
in producing an atmosphere which made disorder pro¬ 
bable ; indeed, as some observers thought, made it 
inevitable. “ I ventured to urge before this movement 
be^an,” says Mrs. Besant, “ that its logical result was 
riot and bloodshed,”* and Mr. Gandhi had himself to 
admit that when he embarked on a mass movement 
ho “ underrated the forces of disorder.” f It was n the 
period of violent excitement which immediately followed 
the hartalX of the 6th April that disorder was incubated ; 
thoro is no doubt that in the minds of many who attended 
the meetings of the 7th and 8th, and shared in the Ram 
Naumi celebrations of the 9th, there must have risen the 
idea that a policy of active resistance and intimidation 
was the natural sequel to the demonstrations of the 6th. 
For the disturbances which ensued we must mainly look 
to local causes. The account of events at Amritsar 
gives in some detail the local factors which resulted in 
turning what started as a protest in force against the 
deportation of Drs. K itch lew and Satyapal into mob 
violence marked by murder, pillage and incendiarism. 
The demonstrations at Lahore followed on the news of 
the outrages at Amritsar and the exclusion of Mr. Gandhi 
fr )tn the Punjab ; the precise degree of violence intended 
by the crowd may be doubtful, but the danger that 
violence might arise was open to no doubt, and the pro¬ 
gress of the mob was rightly checked by the authorities. 
The outrages at Amritsar and the check administered 
to the crowds at Lahore were followed by something 
like a state of open anarchy in both cities, and a definite 
exhibition of anti- British and revolutionary feeling 
commenced in the cities of the central Punjab. This 
would not have been possible but for the atmosphere 
of excitement and opposition to authority created by 
the passive resistance demonstration of the 6th, and it. is 
equally this which is responsible for the violence of the 
sympathetic outbreaks at Kasur and Gnjranwala. In 
the latter alone does there appear to be anv evidence 
that the leaders of the agitation were responsible for the 
direct organization of violence ; and the conspiracy to 
this end does not seern to have dated back further than 
the disturbances in Amritsar and Lahore. In Lyallpur 
the unrest had somewhat different causes ; while there 
was vigorous agitation by political leaders, much of the 
unrest was directly due to ,Sikh colonists from the Manjha, 
who had close connection with Amritsar. 

Such in rough outlino is the explanation now offered of 
the unusual courso of events in the Punjab. The agit¬ 
ation drew its strength from causes which did not materi¬ 
ally differ from those which regulated its course in other 
parts of India ; the resultant disorder was due to local 
causes operating in the dangerous atmosphere, created by 
the agitation, an atmosphere of peculiar danger where the 
population is as virile and quick to action as that of the 
Punjab. What the Rowlatt Committee wrote of the, Sikh 
population is true of many other classes in the Provinee.§ 
“ With the high-spirited and adventurous Sikhs the in¬ 
terval between thought and action is short. If raptured 
by inilammatory appeals, they are prone to act with all 
possible celerity, and in a fashion dangerous to the whole 
fabric of order and constitutional rule.” Fortunately the 
excitement caused by the agitation had not penetrated 
deeply into the rural areas ; the worst of the disorder 
occurred when the cultivators were engaged in cutting 
their harvest, a fact which in itself contributed to divert 
their attention from it; and though subsequent tven l ,s 
proved that whore villagers thought that law and order 
had broken down, they were ready to join in the disturb¬ 
ances, the prompt action taken by Government to quell 
disorder speedily turned the balance in its favour. Many 

• New India, Madras, dated 21st, April 1019. 

(Time* of India, Bombay, dated 10th Apr!. 1910. 

I Compare language used by Swanil Shraddhnnand (alia* Mtinxhl flam) 

1 In an open letter to Mr. Gandhi. “ T am therefore '-onvineed that 
tx under trie, present conditions In India the civil break jug of laws w th- 
1 out producing an upheaval among the masses (for which neither you 
nor any $'atyagrahi is morally responsible) is impossible "—indepen¬ 
dent, 28th May 1919. 

t Hartal is thus defined by Platts (Hindustani Dictionary. l^Sl): — 
“ Shutting up all the Bhope in a market (on account of oppression, or as 
a passive resittance to exaction) passive resistance.” 

i liowlatt Committee’s Report, paragraph 146. 


of the leaders of rural opinion from the first demonstrated 
by their attitude that they had no sympathy with the 
agitation, while the best of them were throughout ready 
to lend their assistance to quell the disorder which fol¬ 
lowed it. 

It may be noted here that the Punjab Native States 
were virtually unaffected hv the agitation, though thi 
Railway .Staff stationed therein was involved in the pre¬ 
valent disaffection. The three Plnilkian States at the 
request of Government undertook the protection of nil 
railway lines and stations within their jurisdiction by 
Imperial Service Troops, the work done in Patiala in this 
respect under the personal direction of His Highness the 
Maharaja being particularly valuable. The States of the 
Bahawalpur Agency were equally ready to assist Govern¬ 
ment, the Bahawalpur Darhar making admirable arrange¬ 
ments for protecting railways while the Faridkot Sappers 
and Miners did excellent work in the Fero/.oporo Brigade. 
The assistance rendered by the 1\ji purl hula Darhar during 
tin* period of unrest atdullumlur was warmly eulogised by 
the Commissioner of the Division. 

» 

SECTION IT. 

The Course of TnE Agitation and Bexcitant 

DI SORT Kit. 

The agitation against the Act commenced in February 
and ultimately extended to every town of importance in 
the central and South-Fast Punjab. In its earlier stages 
it was largely in the hands of the Provincial Congress 
Committees and of such bodies . i the “ Indian Associ¬ 
ation ”* of Lahore ; the most prominent of their members 
were in nearly every case pleaders and vakils, but they 
found a ready sympathy in the commercial and trading 
clasHCfl. The leaders took their tone from the articles in 
the provincial press, which from the first showed its deter¬ 
mination to inspire the most uncompromising opposition 
to the Act. While, the Bill was still under consideration 
the Tribune newspaper f bad written :— 

“ No civilized Government, would adopt a policy of 
repression in the teeth of opposition from the pub¬ 
lic. There are now r two ways open to us. One is 
that we should, like the dead, put the noose of this 
law round our necks, bury in oblivion our ever 
fair name, as alsf) that of our great men, and sound 
the death-knell of the so-called libert y of India. 
The other is that we should afford proof of our 
life by refusing to accept the law in question.” 
Another paper X °n about the same date (the 12th 
March) calls on Indians to show that they are not prepared 
to accept a law “ calculated to gag their mouths, close 
their eyes, and bind them hand and foot.” “There will 
now,” says another paper, “ be caused such unrest in the 
country no parallel to which will be found in the history 
of the world.”§ Numerous meetings were held to proln-t 
against the Act, but at. the outset, except, in the hands of 
extremist members of the convening bodies, the eritichm 
of the Act wan not accompanied by violent, attacks on 
Government ; its main lines may he summed up in the 
charge that the Act threw unjustifiable power into the 
hands of the police, and it soon became a eatchword that 
the new Statute would permit “ Na vakil, vtt ilalil, va 
appeal ."|| There appear to have been few attempts to 
explain the real purport of the Act. At a mass meeting 
held at Amritsar on the 2,')rd of March, the audience asked 
that this should be done, but the chairman remarked that 
this was “somewhat of a difficult task and his promise 
that a subsequent speaker should undertake it, remained 
unfulfilled. When speakers of a more advanced type held 
the field—as for instance in the case of Lahore and 
Amritsar—criticism went much beyond the condemnation 
of the Act on its merits. It was represented as the 


• Murtlal T.nw GonmiDsion < nsr, derided 5th July 1910. 
t Trill,ne, Lahore, lltli March 1019. 

X Pur, ah Itarpav. 121 h Murc-h 1919. 

| Waqt, Lahore, dated 29th March 1919. 

Mart iiil 1 ’’w ('oirnniBeiori Curc, decided nth July 1910. 

U Martial Law 1'on.inlM.i'u Order, dutod 5th July 1019. 
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typical product of a bureaucracy bent on crushing India, 
in spite of bar aerykea during the war. “ The boors bit 
like ante” gtid a speaker at Amritsar on the 23rd March, 

«♦ but the British bite like scorpions. When they are 
in need of help they take it. and then forget it. Jt 
was said that this Bill was intended for a few men 
only. If this was the case why did the bureau¬ 
cracy place it like a hanging sword over the heads 
of all Indians to harass them ? . ... If 

bureaucracy after the experience of a reign of 150 
years over this country could not control ten or 
twenty revolutionists, it ought to select another 
country to rule over.” 

The spoaker compared the Act— and he could in the 
Punjab use no more damning s mile—to the proceedings 
of Nadir fthah. Such criticism, not without danger when 
addressed to a large audience of townspeople unaccus¬ 
tomed to sift the value of political declamations, became 
additionally dangerous when accompanied by an appeal 
to racial animosity. 

“We are told in the schools of the benefits of Tele¬ 
graph, Post Office and Railways ; they arc said to 
be for the benefit of the public, but we know that 
the contrary is the case. Wo realize now that 
famine prevails on account of the railways which 
arc for the benefit of the Rulers only. Oh ! 
wretched Indians, look at the plight you are in ; if 
you vent your thoughts you arc liable to got your 
necks cut, if you move your hands, they will be 
broken .... Despite your degraded condition, 
new laws in the shape of Black Cobras are being 
thrust on you.” 

At another meeting, the point was emphasised that the 
Act constituted India's sole reward for loyalty during the 
war ; and it was a common charge that the Act showed 
that the talk of Reform was nothing short of hypocrisy. 

« Wo were encouraged by the Government anti our 
hopes rose. We used to think that wo should bo 
given self-government and that both Hindus and 
Muhammadans would be reigning over our country. 
We used to think that we would make progress in 
the world, that our children would receive such 
education as we wished, and that they would b« 
ready with everything for their nation and country, 
but we see with regret that all our hopes have 
turned into dust. As soon as the war has ended, 
instead of self-government this Act is imposed upon 
us.’ ’ 

Such arguments are not dissimilar to those used in the 
Imperial Legislative Council when the Bill was under dis¬ 
cussion ; but they wore then directed to a different class 
of audience. Nor was it then nought to drive the lesson 
home with appeals such as that which follows. 

*• In the world's war only fifty lakhs of people died, 
but one croro and ninety lakhs ha/e died of starva¬ 
tion in India.I tell you that the 

stores of grain in India aro the greatest in the 
world, but unfortunately they are not in the hands 
of Indians. Students are not even allowed to 
attend political meetings. Ordinarily he who is 
given food by anyone will not injure him but the 
bureaucracy passes bills like this though we feed 
them. The thirty crores of Indians are not 
dacoits; a pleader can he procured for a daeoit, 

but canuot now be procured for you. 

Government says, do not speak, do not write, do 
not have weapons, and be deaf.” 

At meetings of the class described, the speakers made 
no appeal to.violence; the doctrine of passive resistance 
|iad already boen preached from Bombay, and it was to 
passive resistance that the speakers pointed as the single 
weapon by which the Acts could be countered. ” Mr. 
Gandhi,” said a speaker on the 23rd March, “ is deter¬ 
mined to overthrow bureaucracy.” But the degree of 
passive resistance which they advocated was o l a very 


advanced type. The audience wore called upon to sacri¬ 
fice their lives if necessary. 

“ Let the sword cut fall, but you should not even 
move an eye ; if your hands are cut, let them be 
cut; let fetters and handcuffs be your ornaments, 
let prisons be your mosques and temples ; then 
indeed shall freedom kiss your feet.” 

The objective of the agitation at this stage was, indeed, 
pointed with some force by a Lahore paper in its issue of 
the 23rd March in a paragraph which was given the addi¬ 
tional distinction of being printed with a heavy black 
border. 

“ Government by its deliberate contempt for the 
Indian point of view has shown that it is not in a 
mood to be sympathetic towards our aspirations. 

It is now our duty to put Government to trouble in 
every constitutional way. Unless Government 
repents of its unwisdom, as it had to do in the 
partition of Bengal case, we should do our utmost 
so to confuse the authorities as to render their 
work in the country almost impossible.” 

Those are typical of the criticisms of the moro advanced 
speakers and writers ; in a large number of centres where 
meetings were held the language used was far more tem¬ 
perate- But the organized agitation against the Act, and 
its universal condemnation, had a widespread effect in 
persuading people who usually took no interest in polite al 
questions that a dangerous weapon had been forged 
against their liberty and peace of mind. Government had 
as vet taken no definite steps to explain the Act to people 
at large ; it was not indeed until after tho hartal of April, 
the 0th, that the Punjab Publicity Board took steps to 
distribute copies of it in large numbers. In the presence 
of a concerted agitation by the majority of tho educated 
community, supported by the trading classes, it was only 
natural that the most sinister rumours about the Act 
should gain credence among the lower classes in the towns 
and among the rural population at large. It is not,clear 
how far the loaders of the movement can be held respon¬ 
sible either for initiating or encouraging such rumours ; 
it can only be said that there is no evidence that they 
took steps to correct them. Of their character there is 
ample proof. The Deputy Commissioner of Lyallpur was 
himself told by shopkeepers who were ('losing their shops 
on the 0th April that the reason for doing so was that. 
Government had passed a law forbidding more than four 
persons to meet, together. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Jhclum, who. as an Indian gentleman and a resident of 
the Punjab, was in a position to acquire first-hand in¬ 
formation on the subject, writes as follows about his 
district:— 

*• The majority of the population consists of illiterate 
Muhammadan agriculturists hundreds of whom are 
serving in the military department. They rendered 
conspicuous services in connection with the Great 
War, and they knew nothing about the Rowlutt 
Art. So certain bad characters set afloat false 
rumours that Government would take half produce 
instead of cash revenue ; that not more than four 
men would be allowed to accompany funerals and 
marriage processions ; that rupees fifty would be 
charged per marriage of a girl, and that if more 
than four men were found together at a place they 
would be arrested by the police.” 

A manifesto issued by a number of prominent, land¬ 
holders after the disturbances had terminated referred to 
rumours that Government would charge foes on birth, 
death and marriage ceremonies, that no land-holder would 
be allowed to keep more than a few’ acres of land, and that 
Government would take a ono-fourth snare of the produce. 
One of the Martial Law Commissions recorded it* impres¬ 
sions on the subject in an interesting passage :— 

4 * There may perhaps have been some fety persons 
who believe that tho Rowlatt Bills, if enacted, 
were liable to abuse, and doubtless a good many 
more were roused to opposition by the speeches in 
the imperial Council and the campaign in the 
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press, but the bulk of the city population do not 
read newspapers and would have remained in com¬ 
plete ignorance not merely of the objections to the 
Bills, but even of their existence, unless other steps 
had been taken to educate them. The unanimity 
which had been announced and was required had 
to be preached, and preached it was with a very 
considerable measure of success. But even of the 
educated few hardly any one appears to have 
read or considered the Bills for himself, and 
it was not the business of anyone to combat 
all or any of the lies and misrepresentations 
which were m circulation. It is true that at 
one meeting Gokal Chand did give reasons of a 
legal and technical kind for his objections to 
the first of the two Bills, but the class of persons 
who attended the Lahore meetings did not go 
there to hear legal arguments and did not carry 
them away- What they learnt generally was that 
in spite of the opposition of the whole of India and 
in particular of a saint named Gandhi, who, they 
were taught to believe, was the Hishi of the Hindus 
and tho Wali of the Muhammadans, an alien 
Government was trying to pass and eventually did 
pass an exceedingly harsh law which threatened 
tho liberties of tho humblest individual; and that 
unless all classes and religions united against the 
Government there was no hope of averting the 
imminent peril. This teaching was enforced with 
all the arts of demagogues, who were unsparing in 
their abuse of a Government, whioh, they said, was 
meting out tyranny in return for loyalty and 
sacrifice. Huch speeches fell on the ears of ready 
listeners, some of whom, deliberately or otherwise, 
must have retailed a still more garbled version of 
the iniquities of Government. As tho result, the 
catoh phrase “ Na Vakil, na dalil, na appeal ” was 
on many lips, and it was commonly believed that 
all and sundry, though innocent of all crime could 
be arrested at the will of the police and condemned 
without trial; that all assemblies of more than 
three or four people would be prohibited ; and that 
in some mysterious way even the women and child¬ 
ren would be made to suffer.’’* 

From an early date in the agitation certain sections 
of the press had published cartoons and articles about 
file Act which tended to add to the general impression 
of its injustioo. Tlius the Waql of Amritsar on the 
22nd of March published a cartoon showing “ the Secre¬ 
tary of State in the act of handing the order of liberty 
to India, when a black cobra, released from a basket 
hy Mr. Rowlatt, bites her.” Further oartoons show the 
funeral of liberty, and depict an Indian soldier, who, 
returning as a conqueror from the war, is given an iron 
box as a rew ard. The A flab, in a poem published by 
it, actually gave authority to the rumours to which 
reference has been made above. 

“Its (Rowlatt Bill’s) object is that all persons 
should be separated from one another. 

“ Even four friends should not sit together any¬ 
where. 

“ Father should be separated from his son and 
brothers should be separated from brothers. 

“ Nobody should come to us and we should not 
go anywhere. 

“ One should not express one’s views to another. 

“ They should not consult each other in connection 
with important matters.” 

The better olass papers gave the widest publicity to 
the aocounts of protest meetings ; but they did nothing 
to oorrect the distorted versions ourront as to the pro¬ 
visions of the Act. The Tribune, indeed, scorned to 
think it unnecessary that correct information on suoh 
a subject should be conveyed to the masses. 

“ It is absurd to seek to minimize the character of 

• A rum out waa rep«vted to be current that no marriage would be 
allowed to take place until tbe parties bed been medically examined by 
a Government officer. _ 
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the demonstrations by saying that the multitude 
whioh took part in it did not know what the 
Rowlatt Aot was. It was not neoeesary for them 
to know’ the detailed provisions of the Aot. No 
multitude ever knew the details of any Act. It 
was enough for them to be told by their leaders, 
by men in whom they had the fullest confidence, 
that the Government had passed a measure by 
which one of their most fundamental rights, a 
right which was the ohief security for all their 
other rights, had been considerably curtailed.” 

Such was the general character of the agitation in its 
preliminary stage, that is, the stage previous to March 
30th. Its intention up to this date did not probably 
extend further than the desire to promote a general 
demonstration against the Act, manifested mainly by 
adhesion to the movement for passive resistance. It 
was believed in many parts of the Punjab that the 30th 
March had been appointed by Mr. Gandhi as the date 
for his general Satyagraha demonstration. That belief 
was subsequently shown to bo an error, but on the 30t.h 
a complete hartal w as observed at Amritsar and Multan, 
in some towns in Ferozeporc and in Hoshiarpur and 
Kama]. The hartal at Amritsar and Multan was com¬ 
plete and was proclaimed by the Lahore newspapers 
as a triumph for its organizers. The hartal at Amritsar 
was followed in the evening by a mass meeting, esti¬ 
mated in various quarters as consisting of from 15,000 
to 40,000 persons. Tbe speeches wore on the whole of 
a somewhat less provocative natu") than those delivered 
in the course of the agitation for the hartal ; perhaps 
the only passage w’hich calls for notioe was a reminder 
by Dr.' Kitchlew that India could very easily have 
turned out the English during the course of the war, 
had they chosen to organize a revolution. The news 
of the outbreak at Delhi on the 30th might well have 
conveyed to the leaders of the movements a warning 
of the dangers whioh underlay the agitation. It was 
far from doing so. On the contrary, the general ten¬ 
dency was to speak of the event as a militarist outrage 
and to treat as martyrs those who were killed by the 
tire of the troops. On tho 29t-h Maroh an order of the 
Punjab Government had been served on Dr. Satyapal 
of Amritsar, forbidding him to speak in public, and 
on the 4th of April, a similar order was scrvrd on 
Dr. Kitohlow, Pandit Dina Nath, Pandit Kotu Mai, and 
Sw ami Annuhhava Nand, all of whom had taken a pro¬ 
minent part in organizing the Amritsar meetings. En¬ 
couraged by the success of tbe preliminary hartal at 
Amritsar ami Multan, the promoters of the movement 
now made strenuous efforts to sooure a hartal, on even 
more complete linos, throughout the Punjab on the 6th. 
Tho papers insisted on this as a manifestation of tire 
sympathy of the Punjab with Mr. Gandhi s movement, 
and his proclamation was given wide publicity. 

“ A 24 hours fast, counting from the last meal on the 
preceding night, should be observed by all adults, 
unless prevented from doing so by considerations 
of religion or health. The fast is not to be re¬ 
garded, in any shape or form, ip the nature of a 
hunger-strike or designed to put any pressure 
ujod Government. It is to bo regarded bv 
Satyagrahis as necessary discipline to fit them for 
the civil disobedience contemplated ip this pledge, 
and for all others as some slight token of the 
intensity of their wounded feelings. All work 
except suoh as may be necessary ip the public 
interest, is to cease.” 

University students were conspicuous ip their zeal 
for the hartal, subscription* were raised for the pur¬ 
chase qf mourning badges, and poems about the Act 
were composed and recited in the hostel*. It i» possibly 
to the student class that must be attributed the crop 
of posters on the subject of tbe hartal whioh began to 
appear in the streets of Lahore. The following are 
tvpioal :-f- 

•• Alas the tyrants with gallows are ready to hang 
me. 01 my two eons, Hindu* apd 
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wouldn’t you help me in my release from this 
distress ? Is your silence through fear of these 
tyrants the reward for having brought you up ? 
No, never, my nous are not ho timid. M.v sons 
like Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Shaukat Ali are 
still alive. They would certainly endeavour to 
save me from the gallows. O ! residents of Lahore 
you should follow the footsteps of these two 
Mahatmas and should comply with their com¬ 
mands. You should observe a fast [bnrat) for full 
24 hours on Sunday the 6th April and should 
all close your business for the day. It was the 
only means for the welfare of your motherland 
otherwise you should bear in mind that you all 
will ho ruined. 

He who tears this up shall go to Hell.” 

'.‘Think for a while that your country has to faco a 
mountain of troubles and yet you refrain from 
helping her. Who would like to be so wretched 
as not to keep fast and close shops on Sunday 
(the 6th instant) and not partake in tho distress 1 
condition of the country. May they go to hell 
who will not suspend their business and keep 
fast.” 


4 Open your eyes, oh ! children of Bharat, see wlmt 
tyranny is being done to your country. Tho^e 
tyrants aro determined to annihilate you. Re¬ 
member if you don't give up your lives, each 
child of yours will be laid low by the gun* of the 
tyrants.” 

Tho hartal duly took place on the 6th April, and there 
can be no doubt of tho success achieved by those who 
had organized the movement. The northern districts 
were little affected, and there were a few outlying areas 
such as At took, Kangra. Dora Ghazi Khan ami Mianwali 
which wore hardly touched bv the agitation. Nor was 
there up to this point sympathy with the movement 
manifested by the agricultural classes. Tho rumours set 
on foot regarding the Act were such as would affect 
them in an especial degree ; hut the cultivators were 
occupied in preparations for cutting their harvest, and 
even had they, as a whole, been moved to unrest by 
midi rumours, tho moment was inopportune for any 
demonstration on their part. The great majority of 
the towns of any importance in the Punjab, however, 
observed the hartal, accompanied in many places by a 
complete last, and followed in the evening by meetings 
of protest, against the Rowlatt Act. The demonstra¬ 
tions were unmarked by violence. In Amritsar a notice 
posted in t he (Mock Tower called on the people to ” die 
and kill.” hut the general attitude of the people was 
orderly ; and the large mass meeting held in the even¬ 
ing pissed off without, any incident, of note. In Lahore 
the crowds were tumultuous and there was at one time 
a risk of serious collision with the police and troops, 
but tile danger was averted with assistance irom the 
lea levs of the crowd. The mass meeting which assembled 
m the Bradlaugh Mall during the afternoon was unusual 
in size, and betrayed much excitement. It hissed tho 
p dice officers present, and passed a resolution of sym¬ 
pathy with the “ innocent persons shot without justifica¬ 
tion at Delhi.” The crowd on dispersing showed some 
active resentmont against certain Honorary Magistrates 
who were believed to have attempted to persuade their 
tenants against the hartal and against, all supporters of 
Government. One cry raised by the crowd was “ Death 
to those Government st .llions and all our enemies.” 
Copies of the Rowlatt Act wore publicly burnt. If in 
the course of the protest meetings throughout the pro¬ 
vince there was a general condemnation of the attitude 
of Government., the crowds in the streets on the 6th 
displayed no personal hostility to Europeans or Govern¬ 
ment officers. Many may have doubts as to the exact 
value which must be attributed in India to organized 


demonstrations of this nature. Those who have experi¬ 
ence of tho ways of Indian cities know that it is not 
difficult to promote meetings, and that it is an easy 
task to organize processions ; they are not always proof 
of sympathy or even of great interest in the objects of 
the promoters. Fasting has always a certain air of 
merit in the East, and a call to fast will always find a 
readier support than it would be likely to achieve in 
Europe, Employers of labour know only too well the 
readiness with which their employees take any excuse 
for a holiday. But it would be a mistake to allow these 
considerations to minimise the substantial success of the 
movement. The 6th of April showed that the people 
of the Punjab towns had, rightly or wrongly, been stirred 
to deep feeling on the subject of the Rowlatt Act. There 
was little evidence of red coercion by those interested 
in the hartal; in very many cases there had been so 
little previous organization or canvass that it might 
almost bo described as spontaneous: and where per¬ 
suasion was needed, tho response was ready and un¬ 
hesitating. More than one Indian officer of Government 
was struck by the unanimity with which all classes of 
townspeople, even tne lowest, joined in the closure of 
shops or abstained from labour. On the other side of 
the account, it was freely admitted in the Press that 
the authorities had acted with tact and forbearance. 
On the 2nd of April public processions in tho streets 
hod been forbidden in Lahore under the Police Act. 
Processions without license thus beeamo technically 
illegal, but on tho 6th the authorities did not take steps 
to diapers.) them, as they showed no inclination to vio¬ 
lence. Tho crowds were tumultuous, and at one time 
there was danger of serious collision with the police and 
military, but no actual disorder resulted. 

It at one time seemed possible that with the success¬ 
ful conclusion of the hartal and day of fasting on the 
6th, tho agitation had achieved its object, and that no 
further demonstration would occur. But the agitation 
had created an atmosphere of tension which had in it 
m my elements of danger. The appeal had boon for a 
peaceful resort to passive resistance : and passive resis¬ 
tance is not a solution that easily commends itself to the 
Punjab character. A quotation from a speech delivered 
at the Lahore mass mooting of the 6th shows that others 
than the officers of Government were alive to this diffi¬ 
culty. It was reportod in the press* as follows 

*• Passive resistance was not mainly a matter of under¬ 
going physical suffering, but it was a question of 
soul force, and for that reason it might not be 
easy for Punjabis. For them it was the easiest 
thing to lav down their lives in a just cause, but 
to bear every humiliation, to undergo every 
indignity, to put up with every suffering, not to 
lift the little finger, and not to let the heart feel 
tho slightest resentment, that was a task indeed 
and required that, the heart should undergo a 
transformation. For the other provinces it was 
easy to resort to passive resistance, but for the 
Punjab it was far more difficult.” 

Th» Martial Law Commission speaks of the temper 
of the people at Lahore as being in a dangerous condi¬ 
tion as the result of the hartal. A leading Lahore news¬ 
paper, whose editor was afterwards prosecuted for the 
articles written during the period following the 6th 
April, itself admitted that the atmosphere was “ highly 
surcharged,” and that the public mind was ” in a state 
of unusual excitement.” It is clear that., whatever the 
feeling elsewhere, there was at all events no intention 
on the part of the leaders at Amritsar to allow this 
excitement to die down. They continued to hold a 
Bcries of private meetings to concert measures for keep¬ 
ing alive tho agitation; while at Lahore the papers 
contributed to tho oxcitemeat by their criticism on the 
steps taken to suppress the riots at Delhi. At Multan, 
which was closely connected politically with Amritsar, 
tho hartal still continued in full operation. On the 9th 

* Triimne, Lahore, dated 8th April 1910. 
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April was celebrated the Ram Naumi, a Hindu festival 
of some importance to the townspeople of the central 
districts of the Punjab, such as Amritsar, Gurdaspur, 
Gujranwala and Lahore. The authorities nowhere took 
any steps to interfere with the celebration, and it was 
nearly everywhere made to assume a political aspect. 
Writing of the celebration at Amritsar a*i Indian officer 
of high standing, himself an oyewit less of it f noticed 
“ the very high pitch which the fedings of the people 
against Government had reached ” and stated that to 
him it “ appeared not a religious but altogether a politi¬ 
cal function.” In Lahore the Martial Law Commission 
considered that the procession was of a “ highly sedi¬ 
tious and inflammatory character.” In the larger towns 
it was the occasion for scenes of public fraternization 
between Hindus and Muhammadans. The growth of 
these demonstrations during the progress of the agita¬ 
tion deserves some comment. The strained relations 
between the two religions which have led to outbreaks 
such as those at Shahabad in Bohar or of Katarpur in 
the United Provinces, have beon less marked in tho 
Punjab. Even in the agrarian disturbances in tho 
South-West Punjab of 1915, the underlying motive of 
attack on tho village Hindus was economic rather than 
religious. Religious antagonism has, however, been a 
standing featuro of municipal life for many years in Delhi 
(where it led to the outbreak of 1887) and in some of the 
districts of tho old Delhi Division. For the last two ot 
throe years, a political rapprochement between Hindus 
and Muhammadans has been a feature of Delhi Congress 
and Home Rule politics ; and in tho early days of the 
present agitation, the movement extended from Delhi 
to tho old Delhi districts of Hissar, Karnal and Ro";t",k. 
It now became a prominent feature of the agitation in 
Lahore, Amritsar and Multan. In the meetings leading 
up to tho general hartal of tho 6th, constant allusion 
had been made to the necessity of “ unity,” and the 
meetings had resounded with tho cry of •* Hindu-Musal - 
manon ki jai While the majority were no el .iming tho 
name of Gandhi, the stauncher Muhamm '.dans joined 
with his the names of tho Pan-Islamist internees, Muham¬ 
mad Ali and Shaukat Ali. Speakers and newspapers 
alike made much of the growing spirit of unity between 
the communities ; and at Amrits r, in particular, every 
effort had been made by t ie Congress Committee to 
enlist Muhammadan support by demonstrating sym¬ 
pathy with the Turkish cause. Tho celebration of the 
Ram Naumi gave an opportunity for more practical 
demonstrations of unity. In the principal towns the 
Muhammadans joined in celebrating the festival, and 
tho cry of “ Hindu-Musalmanon ki jai ” was substituted 
for that of the names of Hindu deities. At Amritsar 
the Hindus drank formally out of vosaolshold by Muham¬ 
madans ; at Lahore drinking booths were erected for tho 
common use of both communities ; at Bata la the crowd 
hud the names of Ram and Allah, and tho word 
“ Om ” stamped on their clothes as a mark of union. 
The celebration of Ram Naumi added much to the 
general excitement; and even if thore was no disorder or 
open exhibition of racial feeling, it is clear that the 
spirit which produced the subsequent disorder was bred 
in the three days which followed the hartal of tfle 6th. 

Late on the evening of the 9th, the local authorities at 
Amritsar received the orders of the Punjab Government 
for the deportation from Amritsar of Drs. Kitchlew and 
Satyapal. As already shown previous orders had issued 
prohibiting their speaking in public, and they had not 
taken an open part in the meetings immediately preceding 
the hartal of the 6th. But, as the evidence subsequently 
taken bofore the Martial Law Commission showed, they 
bad continued an active agitation during the 6th, 7th 
and 8th, and the order of the Commission held that 
agitation to have been of the nature of a criminal con¬ 
spiracy. It was now decided to remove them to 
Dharamsala. On the same day occurred a further 
incident which was destined to affect materially the 
subsequent course of the agitation. Mr. Gandhi, on his 
way up to the Punjab, was detained at Palwal by an 
order under the Defence of India Act, and required 
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to return to Bombay. There is no need to dilate on the 
importance attached in the Punjab towns to his approach¬ 
ing visit, or to tho extent to which the expectation of 
his arrival had kept alive the agitation after the 6th. 
The leaders of the movement had freely irn oked the 
inspiration of his Satyagraha vow in advocating the 
hartal of the 6th ; people at large had learntf to look on 
him as the national Baint and here who would remove 
the burden of wrongs under which they had been told 
that they were suffering. A speaker at Multan on the 
9th of April had likened the coming of Mr. Gandhi to 
the birth of Moses, the coming of Jesus Christ, of Muham¬ 
mad and Sri Krishna. It is probable that in the Punjab 
there wore few (except perhaps in Amritsar) who actually 
took the Satyagraha vow ; and it is clear that the Punjab 
townspeople understood little of its real import. But. 
the invocation of Mr. Gandhi’s name became a habit* 
throughout the hartal period ; his portrait headed tho 
processions on the 6th, and continual shouts of “ Gandhi 
ki jai ” punctuated the periods of the spea era at the 
protest meetings. So fixed was the lftbit, and so little 
did it connote any real appreciation of the Satyagraha 
intention, that in the subsequent scenes of outrage, men 
committed arson and assaulted womenf with the name 
of the apostle of passive resistance on their lips. The 
case for excluding Mr. Gandhi from the Punjab was 
clear. “ Mr. Gandhi ” said an Indian paper “ was 
proceeding to Delhi on a peaceful and high mission. His 
object was not to light the authorities there, but to preach 
to the people a noble aspect of the Satyagraha movement, 
namely to learn self-restraint and not to retaliate even 
when wantonly oppressed by t.ie police. The Govern¬ 
ments of the Punjab and Delhi should have welcomed 
him as a friend.” Mr. Gandhi’s mission muy have been 
peaceful and his motives high. But the townspeople 
and the Punjab had been thrown into a ferment by 
an agitation which largely controd round his name. 
Tho excitement in tho towns was still acute ; and 
Mr. Gandhi’s arrival in the Punjab would only give it 
renewed vigour. What, it might reasonably be asked, 
would be the effect when this excitement extended 
to the rural areas, and they learnt that the man, whoso 
name was known only to them os the leader in the 
attack on Government, had been allowed by Govern¬ 
ment to pursue his mission in the Punjab ? 

It has been suggested that the action of Government 
in ordering, practically at the same time, the deportation 
of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal, and the exclusion of 
Mr. Gandhi from the Punjab, was a provocative act 
loading diroctly to the subsequent outrages. That they 
followed immediately on the news of the order of Govern¬ 
ment becoming known is of course the case. But it is 
always a question of the greatest difficulty to judge 
whether preventive steps such as those then taken will, 
in a time of high popular excitement, quiet the general 
atmosphere, or produce active disorder. The proba¬ 
bility seemed to be that they would achieve the former 
result. The deportation of Lajpat Rai and A jit Singh 
in 1907 quelled at once an agitation which was rapidly 
assuming a dangerous form in the rural areas. Tho 
element of difference in the present case lay in the much 
mora. highly charged atmosphere created by the agitation 
for passive resistance, and in the recent success of the 
Bombay device of an universal hartal. 

Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal were romoved from 
Amritsar at 10-30 a.m. on the morning of tho 10th. 
By midday a mob, bent on violence and incendiarism, 
held possession of the city. The exact course of events 
is given in detail in the district report; it will suffice to 
say here that collision with authority first occurred when 
the crowd, bent on making a demonstration in the Civil 
(Station, attempted to force back a picquet posted at tho 
Hall Gate Bridge and were fired on by the troops. Up 
to that time they had committed no act of violence. 
Repulsed by the picquet, however, they broke loose in the 

• Defence w'tneas No. 54 before the Martial Law Commission (6»h 
July 1919) stated “ I have no notion whether Gandhi is a man or a 
thing And do Dot know what the " Rota) ’ (*<«) Act Is." 

t Martial Law Commit I on Order, dated 29th May 1919, flic No. 70. 
Compare Mrs. Besant’s letter in Timtt of India, dated 19th April 1912. 
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city, and taking cour ge from the inactivity of the police 
at the Central Police Station, murdered live Europeans, 
burnt banks, and Post Offices, and destroyed a Mission 
Church. Later in the day, and on receipt of the news 
from Palwal and Amritsar, the crowd at Lahore attempted 
to foroe back a small body of police stationed on the Upper 
Mali to prevent their progress towards the Civil .Station, 
and were fired on by the police. Later on, at the Lohari 
Cato, a further collision occurred and the police had again 
to fire. Hero, again, the full details are given in the dis¬ 
trict. report. Both at Amritsar and Lahore further 
outrage was prevented by the arrival of troops, but the 
Amritsar mob had already initiated the attack on com¬ 
munications which was afterwards so marked a feature 
of the disorder. It had burnt Bhagtanwala Railway 
Station, about a mile from Amritsar, and an attack had 
been made on the Chheliartu Station a short distance 
away. On the 11th the mob were reported as in practical 
po-wortsion of Amritsar and the excitement had communi¬ 
cated itself to Multan, Jullundur, and Cujranwala. In 
Lahore all the shops were closed, and there was a large 
and violent mass meeting in the Badshuhi Mosque —an 
incident of peculiar significance in the progress of Hindu- 
Muhammadan fraternization. An organized band of 
roughs bog m to parade the streets, and the mob destroyed 
pictures of the King-Emperor. Attempts wore made to 
close the railway workshops. For all practical purposes, 
the mob ruled the city. Oil the following day, the 12th 
the mob still bad the upper hand in Amritsar, and wore 
only kept in order by the exhibition of military force ; 
and an attempt on the Tahsil at Tarn Tamil showed 
that the mischief was spreading to the rural areas. In 
the Lahore district there wore violent disorders at Kasur, 
ending in the wholesale destruction of Government 
property, tho murder of two Europeans and a violent 
assault on two others. In Lahore itself the crowd stoned 
the cavalry brought in to clear the streets near the 
Bndahuhi Mosque, and the police wore obliged to fire on 
them. Elsewhere, as at dull under, Karnnl, Rohtak, 
Uurdaspur. Qiijrumvala and Multan, the revival of hartals 
seemed to portend the prospect of active disorder. The 
growing menace to connnuMentions was evidenced by the 
cutting of the telegraph wire at Jullundur, and by attacks 
on Khom Karan and Patti Railway Stations. On the 
following day, tho 13th, despite the, most careful preeau- 
fions to proclaim throughout Amritsar city that meetings 
would be dispersed, a large meeting was ass. in bled 
in the Jullownlian* Bagh, and dispersed by the Officer 
Uommanding tho Troops. There was evidence of renewed 
attempts at Lahore to paralyze the railway system by 
causing a strike ; at Lyallpur, whore at the time no troops 
were available crowds adopted a hostile attitude and 
seemed to be prepared for violence. The attacks on 
communications were again such as to cause great anxiety. 
The railway telegraph wires were cut near Barara on the 
North Western Railway ; the lino was cut between 
(■hheharta and lvliusa near Amritsar and a goods train 
derailed ; damage was attempted at Chuharlcana on tho 
Nhorkot line ; the telegraph wires were out near R.itala 
in Gurdaspur, and Wagah Railway Station was burnt. 

This then, was the general situation which Govern¬ 
ment had to meet on tho 12th and 13th April. The 
agitation for a general manifestation of passive resistance 
had resulted in grave disorder in two of the princ pal 
towns of tho Punjab, and to a series of attacks on com¬ 
munications. There was every indication that disorder 
might spread widely through the rural areas. The 
Martial Law Commissions which afterwards sat in judg¬ 
ment on the oases arising n Amritsar and Lahore were of 
opinion that there had boon at the former town a criminal 
conspiracy against Government commone n- from the 
30th of March and at the lattor commencing from the 
llfcb April. But Government could, at the moment, 
dual only with the visible manifestation of disorder. 
The generally paceful demonstrations of the 6th had 
given place, in Amritsar and Lahore districts, to an 
attitude whioli was definitely a/di-Governmeiit and anti- 
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British. Europeans had been murdered and assaulted. 
Government property had been singled out for destruction, 
banks had been burnt and looted. The attacks on the 
railways and telegraphs had not indeed given evidence 
of any concerted and organized action, but were so general 
as to show that if they were not speedily countered, they 
would paralyse communications and prevent the move¬ 
ment of troops. On the 13th Lahore was praotically 
cut off from communication with the supreme Govern¬ 
ment, except for the wireless installation. The Punjab 
was full ol lately demobilized soldiers, and though the 
event showed that these nowhere gave way to the agita¬ 
tion, it was not at the time possible to say with certainty 
that they would withstand the temptation to join the 
forces of disorder. The public fraternization of Hindus 
and Muhammadans had been pushed to such lengths, 
that Islamic leaders had afterwards to complain of the 
misuse of the Badsliahi Mosque at Lahore as open sacrilege. 
Portraits of tho King and Queen had been deliberately 
destroyed. There was evidence that efforts were being 
made in the worst affected centres to excite in every Way 
the an inoaity of the lower orders against the British 
Government. A poster in Lyallpur reminded the crowd 
that there were European women to be ravished. The 
Danda Akhbar in Lahore spoke of English officials as 
‘ pig monkeys,’ and announced that-the Sikh Regiments 
had revolted in Amritsar. It called on Sikhs, Muliain- 
ii adans and Hindus alike to rise and kill the Kafirs. 
Deliberate attempts had been made to seduce the police 
from Ihoir allegiance. The judgments of the Martial 
Law Commissions, dealing with isolated cases of attacks 
on the communications, show that in more than one of 
tho central Punjab villages there was a growing belief that 
tho power of the administration to maintain law and 
order had broken down. So far the administration had 
adopted no repressive or punitive measure of an unusual 
nature. The military had been called in to assist both 
at Amritsar and Lahore ; in the former case they had not 
lired until they had been ordered to do so by a magistrate, 
wIiobo small force was being pushed back by an angry 
mob. At Lahore only the pobee had fired, and in each 
ease in order to quell del berate disorder. Of civil 
measures of ari unusual nature, the only one so far taken 
was the sanction given to the application of the .Seditious 
Meetings Act to Amritsar and Lahore. 

It w r ns in these cron instances that the local Govern¬ 
ment applied to the Government of India on the Kith 
April for exceptional powers to meet, the situation. It 
liar! to utilize the wireless telegraph to £et into com¬ 
munication with Simla. It requested sanction to sus¬ 
pend the functions of the ordinary criminal courts in 
Amritsar and Lahore District, to establish Martial Law 
therein, and to direct the trial of offences under Section 
2 of Bengal Regulation of 1804. The Regulation is an 
antiquated ono, and its application gave rise to some 
difficulties of detail ; but it seemed to possess the riefnite 
advantage of giving legislati ve sanction for putting Martial 
Law in force. The matter was one of extreme urgency, 
and in the circumstances narrated above it was impos¬ 
sible for the supreme Government to come to any other 
conclusion than that the districts named were in a state 
of open rebellion. The required sanction was, therefore, 
given, but subject to the modification that for the ordinary 
Courts Martial would be substituted tribunals similar 
to those constituted under the Defence of India Act, 
Tho nature of the various ordinances issued to meet 
circumstances as they arose from time to time will be 
subsequently described ; it is advisablo to resume here 
the interrupted narrative of events. .Sanction to the 
proclamation of Martial Law was given on the 13th, but 
owing to delays in the communical ions it was not until 
the 15th that the proclamations were issued in Lahore 
and Amritsar. On the 14th the Governor-General in 
Council issued a Resolution stating his determination to 
use all the forces at his command to quell disorder, and 
promising support to all who were charged with the duty 
of suppressing it. Meanwhile disorder had continued to 
spread. On the 14th attempted daeoities in some fore© 
occurred at the villages of Makowal and Jagdeo Rhurd in 
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Amritsar, and fresh danger at Tarn Taran was only averted 
by the arrival of British troops. The Gujranw ala district 
now showed itself to be seriously afTected bp the example 
of Amritsar and Lahore. At Gujranwala a crowd attacked 
the railway station and though at one time driven away 
by the police, returned and set fire to it, looting the poods 
Bhed of property valued at eight lakhs of rupees. They 
set fire to the Tahsil, Dak Bungalow, Court House and 
Church. They wore more than once fired on by the police 
though with slight casualties, and did not disperse until 
the arrival of aeroplanes sent from Lahore. At Hafizabad 
a serious attack was made on a European traveller in 
a passenger train. Much damage was done to the railway 
communications at Sheikhupura and Sangla; and at 
Moman tho station was burnt and looted by a mob of 
villagers. At Lahore persistent attempts were made 
to deter railway employees from going to work, and tele¬ 
graph wires were out in three places on the Amritsar line. 
The local Government took action against the principal 
loaders in the agitation, Messrs. Ram Bhaj Datt, 
Harkishan Lai and Duni Chandand ordered their deporta¬ 
tion under the Defence of India Act. At Lyallpur affairs 
took a serious aspect., and definite attempts were made 
to inoite the agricultural classes to disorder. Elsewhere 
sporadic attacks were made on the communications ; 
telegraph lines were cut near .Sbalkot; at Pathankot and 
Okara attempts were made to interrupt the permanent 
way, at Bahadurgarh a railway bridge was set fire to. 
Serious unrest began to manifest itself in the railway 
staff ; there was a strike at Jakhal and Tohana, and the 
staff came out for a time at Samasata. 

The news of the outbreak at Gujranwala on the 14th 
made it necessary to seek sanction for the application of 
Martial Law here also ; this was duly accorded on the 15th 
though proclamation was not made till the following 
day. Meanwhile the Seditious Meetings Act was pro¬ 
claimed on the 15th. There was no further disorder at 
Amritsar, now held in force by tho military ; Martial 
Law was now formally proclaimed. Disorder still con¬ 
tinued in Gujranwala though the headquarters town was 
held by the military. At Akalgarh and Hafizabad 
damage was done to the station by a mob ; Ramnagar 
distinguished itself by burning the King in effigy ; at 
Chuharkana the station was burnt and looted and the 
railway lines torn up ; railway lines were cut at Sangla, 
and at Wazirabad a mob, undeterred by tho presence of 
a military detachment, did some damage to the station, 
cut the wires, and burnt down a missionary’s house at 
the neighbouring village of Nizamabad. Trouble, though 
in less serious a form, extended itself to Gujrat. A 
crowd attacked the railway station and burnt the tele¬ 
graph and telephone instruments ; it did not disperse 
till fired on by the police. Martial Law was proclaimed 
in Lahore and the first, of the Martial Law Regulations 
issued. The hartal continued, and there was still dis¬ 
order in tho area outside the Lahore City, a tra : n being 
stoned at Kot Radha Kishen, wires cut and obstructions 
placed on the line at Chhanga Manga, and Grass Farm 
stacks burnt at other stations. In the Lyallpur District 
hartals still continued, and a crowd at Gojra tried to 
prevent the starting of a tra : n. In other places, such 
as Rawalpindi and Rohtak there were isolated cases of 
wire-cutting. The unrest among the railway staff con¬ 
tinued to cause anxiety ; there was a strike at Kuudian 
and an incomplete strike at Klianewal. 

As shown above, Martial Law had been proclaimed at 
Amritsar and Lahore on the 15th, and it was proclaimed 
at Gujranwala. on the lfitli. From the 10th order began 
slowly to assert itself ; no large town was henceforth 
seriously affected and disorder wftR confined to isolated 
attacks on the communications, and to outrages by 
villagers. Thus at Aulakh in the Gujranwala district, a 
body of vilh,gers burnt the village records ; villagers 
attacked and burnt the DUaban Singh Railw; ,y Station ; 
there was wire-cutting at Muridke and Baroha, and at 
Sangla a fanatic Sikh made a murderous attack on a 
European Telegraph Inspector. In Gujrat there was 
an incident of minor importance at Jalalpur Jattan, 
but a sorious attempt to interrupt communications was 


made by a small gang at Malakwr.I. They removed a 
rail on the main line causing a serious accident which 
resulted in the loss of two lives. Again, in the ,1 bellitn 
district, which hitherto had had no record of disorder, 
ft gang ot men removed a rail at Knla and succeeded in 
derailing a passenger train. In both cases rncud ers of 
the railway staff had shared in the attack on the perma¬ 
nent way. Matters were still in a serious condition ; t 
Lyallpur ; there were seditious inciting* in the villages, 
and the canal telegraph wire was cut. In view ol the 
reports of continued hartals at Julitindur end the dehveiy 
of i*i disiruMe spce< hes at Multan, the Seditious Meetings 
Act was on this day extended to loth these districts. 

The 17th April showed a further improvement in the 
recovery of law and order. By this time not only had 
Martial Law been proclaimed in the worst affected 
districts, which were also being j a trolled by mobile 
columns, but detachments of troops had been despatched 
to the more important railway stations and to tho head¬ 
quarters of outlying districts. There was some wire 
cutting in (iurd&Npur and Jullundur and Miamvali districts, 
and an attempt was made by villages to derail a train 
near Jollo in the Lahore District ; but the only distrii t 
which gave signs of still harbouring unrest of a serious 
type was Lyallpur, where there was good reason for 
believing that villagers were concerting an attack on tl e 
Government property at headquarters, and a lire which 
destroyed a large quantity of straw belonging to Gov¬ 
ernment took place near the railway station. The 
record of the 17th repeated itself on the 18th. There 
W'cro still sj oradic attempts on the communications ; rm 
obstruction V'HS placed on the due in tho Fcrozcj ore 
district, and the telegraph wire was cut in tho Jullundur 
district. There were some attempts to revive tho hartal 
at Kama!, apparently duo to influence from Delhi, but 
again Lyallpur was tho only area which caused serious 
anxiety, lliero was a rumour of an impending attack 
on Mornun Konjan Station, and a party of Sikhs trial 
to wrock the line between Tobn Tek Singli and .la nival a. 

On the 19th matters may he said to have definitely 
begun to return to the normal in the greater part of tho 
province. The derailments of trains in the Gujrat 
district had seemed to require the application of some 
special measure of protection for the ru.ilway, and tl e 
local Government had on the 18th recommended the 
application of Martial Law to this district for the purpose. 
This was sanctioned and proclaimed in the district on 
the 19th. With the exception of the burning of a store 
in the lines of an Indian regiment at A inhale.— an incident 
of doubtful origin—nothing further occurred on this 
date calling for notice. The 20th was equally devoid 
of serious incident, though the reports of the attitude 
of the villages in Lyallpur caused the local Government 
to ask for tho application of the Seditious Meetings Act, 
to that district. {Sanction was given on the same date. 
For the same reason the local Government, applied on 
the 21st for the application of Martial Law, and this was 
sanctioned on the 22nd April, being proclaimed at the 
district headquarters on the 24th April. 

There is no further record of open disorder. Tho 
five proclaimed districts wore under the administration 
of Martial Law, and steps were being taken to bring to 
justice as rapidly as possible the chief agents of disorder. 
The Commissions opened on the 23rd April and showed 
groat expedition in disposing of the simpler cases which 
first came before them. Except in some of tho tow ns 
in the obi Delhi Division, where the influence of Delhi 
is still strong, agitation rapidly died down throughout, 
the province. Even before the actual restoration of 
order, there had been many proofs that responsible and 
moderate opinion was declaring itself against the cam¬ 
paign of lawlessness. On the 13th April the Hon’blo 
Sa.rdar Bahadur Gujjan Singli issued a manifesto exhort¬ 
ing Sikhs to stand ydoof from the agitation. On the 
17th two manifestos issued from Rohtak contradicting 
tho unfounded rumours in regard to the Rowlaft Act 
that w^re current in tho villages; on the 18th a mani¬ 
festo signed by a number of prominent men in Gnrdasjmr 
advocated a return to o-der ; a similar manifesto issued 
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from Ferozepore district; on the 20th a number of the 
leading Muhammadans in Lahore, on behalf of the 
leading Muhammadan Associations, condemned the 
jussive resistance movement and its results. On the 21st 
a manifesto issued from the Chief Khalsa Diwan, the 
chief political organization of the Sikhs, urging the latter 
to stand by Government. On the 24th the Punjab 
Zamindars Central Association, Lahore, impressed on all 
land-holders the paramount necessity of putting an end 
to “ the sad conditions resulting from the passive resist¬ 
ance movement,” and on the 25th the leading Hindus of 
Lahore issued a manifesto condemning in the strongest 
terms all resistance to law and order whether active or 
passive. A similar manifesto was also issued by the 
Anjuman-i-Ahmaddiyya, Lahore. On the 23rd May the 
Pirs of the Chief Muhammadan shrines in the Punjab 
assembled at Lahore, and expressed their sense of loyalty 
to Government and their condemnation of the recent 
disturbances. 

1C veil the Indian papers in some eases showed a tardy 
regret, that the agitation for passive resistance had led 
to deplorable active disorder, and that doctrines of this 
nature could not safely be preached in the Punjab. 

“ Even if the passive resistance movement ” says the 
J)rsl of the 21st April “ be admitted to be constitutional, 
its offshoots are, in the existing condition of education 
and civilization, dangerous uud fatal.” 

SECTION III. 

The tse of toe military forces and application of 
Martial Law. 

It is proposed now to give some fuller detail of the use 
made of military forces to restore civil order, and in 
particular of the administration of Martial Lav. It 
may be well to stale with some precision the points 
which this will cover. , Martial Law was applied by pro¬ 
clamation in five districts only, namely, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Gujratiwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur. In these districts 
there was a preliminary period hetorc Martial Law was 
proclaimed, during which Officers Commanding troops 
were called upon to take certain action in assistance of 
the civil power; in a number of other districts troops 
were called in, and were utilized in various ways and in 
various degrees, for the maintenance of order. All these 
eases stand on the same basis; the legal sanction cover¬ 
ing the action of the Commanders of Military forces 
was that their aid had been requisitioned by the civil 
authorities for the restoration of order. With the definite 
proclamation of Martial Law in the five districts, and 
while such proclamation remained in force, military 
action fell into a somewhat, different category; the 
authority wielded by Military Commanders was exercised 
under the terms of a statutory proclamation. Whatever 
the ultimate constitutional difference between these two 
conditions, it is convenient for practical reasons to ded 
with f hem separately. 

It may be said at once, that in the great majority of 
eases in which troops were called to the assistance of 
the civil power, they were simply held m reserve as a 
prec autionary measure ; detachments vere sent to guard 
rail\\a\ stations; in some eases they were marched 
through u district. They proved of the utmost value in 
restoring an atmosphere of confidence and dispelling 
unrest, but were not called on to share in punitive or 
repressive measures. There m orr other cases in which 
they were called upon to take a dirocl share in dealing 
with disorder, and at the risk of some repetition, it is 
advisable to treat of these in some detail, district by 
district. At Amritsar tiny were on the 10th April 
utilized as piequets on the approaches to the civil station, 
and they tired on the crouds at the Hall Gate Bridge. 
Here they were at the disposal of a Magistrate, and 
bred at his request when they were being driven back 
bv the crowd. Later in the day. the Officer Commanding 
at the railway station used part of his piequet to protect, 
the Telegraph Office from the crowd which had destroyed 
the goods shed and murdered a Guard. In the afternoon 
fjiey again fired on the mob at tho Ilall Gate Bridge, 


this time at the request of the District Magistrate. On 
the arrival of the Commissioner on the night of the 10th 
he informed the Officer Commanding the Troops that 
he uas “to consider himself in charge of the military 
situation and take whatever steps he thought necessary 
to re-establish civil control.” In pursuance of this, the 
General Officer Commanding on the 11th and 12th 
established piequets over the approaches to the town, 
and also marched his troops through it. Further, on 
the 13th he, at the request of the District Magistrate, 
issued proclamations prohibiting public meetings and 
processions; and at his own initiative dispersed by fire 
the croud in the Jallcwalian Bagli. He also issued noticis 
prohibiting egress from the city, and confining residents 
to their houses at night, notifying that those disobeying 
the latter notice wore liable to be shot. Martial Law 
was proclaimed on the 15th, and any subsequent steps 
taken by him were under his authority as Martial Law 
Administrator. At Gujranwala the first step taken by 
the military authorities to quell disorder was the dropping 
of bombs by aeroplanes on the evening of the 14th ; 
there was, as the Gujranwala account shows, one bomb 
dropped also on the 15th. No other measures, other 
than that of patrol were taken by the military on the 
15th, and on the lGtli Martial Law was declared. At 
Wazirabad a party of cavalry had been sent to protect 
the railway station, and when it was attacked on the 
15th by a mob, the cavalry dispersed them by a charge 
(which does not appear to have caused casualties) and on a 
second occasion fired into the air. No further military 
action was taken until the proclamation of Martial Law 
on the lGth. In the Nheikl upnra Sub-Division of the 
Gujranwala district an armoured train, manned by a 
detachment of British troops, dispersed by machine- 
gun (ire a large crowed which on the evening of the 15th 
had assembled to attack the grain markel. The pro¬ 
clamation of Martial Lnw at. Gujranwala on the lGtli 
applied also to tho Hhcikhupura Sub-Division and the 
incident at Chuharkana in which troops sent to arrest 
suspected rioters fired on them, causing a number of 
deaths, falls into the Martial Law period. In Gujrat 
■district troops were from the 15th to the Ihth used for 
p'cquel and patrol, and also to guard Malakwal and Lala 
Musa Junctions ; I ut they did not. save for the small 
ineidi nt of the 17th at Malhkva', come into active use 
tor quelling disoider. Maitiol Law was proclaimed on 
the 2<M Ii. Troops were used freely in the Jlielum district, 
but only for patrol work in association with the civil 
authorities ; the same is true of Jullundur. At Lahore, 
t he troops were used on the 10th in support of the police 
to push the crowd back into the city after the firing on 
the Upper Mall ; they were not called upon to fire. On 
the 12t h a considerable force was marched into the city 
and cavalry were used to clear the :• pace in front of the 
Bndshahi Mosque, but the actual firing at Hira Mandi 
was by the police. Martial Law was sanctioned on the 
13th and v. as actually proclaimed on the 15th. On the 
14th April control of petrol was established; but this 
was an act of civil not military authority. At Kasur 
troops arrived soon alter the outrage on the 12th, but 
were only used tor general guard; the declaration of 
Martial Law at Lahore on the 15th applied here also, 
but it was actually proclaimed on the 16th. The Hying 
columns which moved between Lahore and Amritsar, 
and Kasur and Patti, started after the proclamation of 
Martial Law. At Lyallpur and Multan troops were 
used in association with the police, but did not come 
into conflict with the crowds. 

The record of the use of military, other than under 
declared Martial Law conditions, contains therefore few 
eases which cnll for detailed comment. There has never 
been any doubt as to the legality of calling in troops to 
aid the civil magistrate in dispersing not only * unlawful 
assemblies” but any assembly “likely to cause a dis¬ 
turbance ot the public peace ; ” the* law on the Subject 
is clear, and the only condition laid down is that the 
military c. fl.cer on whom such requisition r« made shall 
“ use as little force, and do as little injury to person and 
property, as may be consistent with dispersing tho 
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assembly and arresting and detaining ” the persons 
composing it. The Indian statutes give a further autho¬ 
rity to a military officer to act on his own initiative, 
when the public safety is manifestly endangered by such 
an assembly, and when no Magistrate can be communi¬ 
cated with. It has more than once been suggested in 
the press that it is incumbent on troops whon coming 
into conflict with a mob in such circumstances, to lire 
blank cartridge before using ball. A convincing answer to 
this suggestion is contained in the speech of Mr. Asquith, 
as Homo Secretary, in relation to the firing in the Foath jt- 
,stone riots. Nothing could be more prejudicial to tho 
maintenance of peace, and nothing in tho long run could 
be more contrary to humanity than that soldiers should 
be allowed in such circumstances to use blank cartridges.” 
The danger and futility of such a practice is brought 
homo by the incidents at Wazirabad, whore the troops 
fired into the air. The only instances in which the 
degree of 4k force ” used by military officers would appear 
to demand any species of justification, are the disporsal 
of the crowd at Jallowalj.in Bagh, and the use of bombs 
from aeroplanes at Gujranwala. Neither case can be 
treated entirely as an isolated incident. At Jallewalian 
Bagh a military officer, charged by civil authority to 
prevent assemblies among a town population which had 
u,r some days been in open rebellion—and the term is 
tree not only in a practical but in a legal sense—found 
a large crowd collected in circumstances which provod 
clearly that it had come together in open defiance of 
authority. If the suitability of the degree of “force” 
used remains a question for discussion, two points are 
nevertheless not open to doubt. It was his duty to dis¬ 
perse tho assembly by any means in hiq power; and tho 
»• fleet of the act ion taken by him was definitely to settle 
the attitude of the inhabitants of the central Punjab. 
In regard to the use of aeroplanos at Gujranwala, the 
question is less one of the proper use of ” force ” by the 
officer in charge of t^c aeroplanes than of the discretion 
exercised by superior authority in utilizing this weapon 
to combat disorder. Here also the general circumstances 
surrounding the case arc of importance. The police had 
asked for aid early in the morning ; since then all com¬ 
munication had been cut oil. The aeroplane afforded 
the speediest and most certain method of conveying 
assistance to the local authorities. There is no need 
to repeat at. length here the circumstances in which 
bombs wore dropped ; the facts given in the detailed 
report show that their actual discharge was neitlior 
inopportune nor unjustifiable. 

Ho much for tho use of military forces, and the discre¬ 
tion exorcised by the Commanders, otherwise than 
under the authority with which they were invested in 
five districts by the application of Regulation X of 1804.* 
The circumstances leading up to tho use of that Regula¬ 
tion have already been described. It would clearly 
have been within the competence of Government, in 
the exercise of its general authority as representing tfie 
Crown, to notify the existence of a state of what is usually 
termed “ Martial Law ” that is, the extra-legal state in 
which military uutliority takes administrative control, 
and displaces the civil magistrate by its own Commanders. 

1 Martial Law,” says I'rofossor Dicey. “ is sometimes 
employed as a name for the common law right of the 
Crown and its servants to repel forf'e by force in the 
ease of invasion, insurrection, riot or generally any violent 
resistance to the law. This right or power is essential 
the to very existence of orderly Government and is 
most assuredly recognised in the most ample manner by 
the law of England/’ 

The existence of the extra-logal condition known as 
Mart ial Law would have justified the military authorities, 
in whom, under such a condition, the conduct of affairs 
vested, in setting up Courts-Martial for the trial of all 
offences not only directly connected with disorder, but 
in any way incidental thereto. This was done in South 
Africa in 1000-1902. It would perhaps have been more 
convonio.it in some ways if Govert me tt had had recourse 
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to its goncral powers in this respect. It was. however, 
decided to apply Regulation X of 1804, uud Martial 
Law thus acquired a statutory sanction in the proclaimed 
districts, instead of being simply the notification, or tho 
de facto recognition, of an extra legal condition of affairs. 
It will be necessary to detail w-ith some precision the 
consequences of the application of this Regulation. 
It, firstly, gave formal sanction to the establishment of 
Martial Law; secondly, it suspended the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary courts in so far as concerned charges 
against those who “ shall be taken in arms in open hos¬ 
tility to the British Government, or in the act of opposing 
by force of arms the authority of the same, or in the actual 
commission of any overt act of rebellion against 
the State or in tho act of openly aiding and abetting tho 
enemies of the British Government within any part 
of those districts ; and thirdly, it directed the immediate 
trial by Court Martial of all such offences. The penalty 
provided by the Regulation for all such cases is death 
and forfeiture of property. It was, however, decided 
that instoad of Courts-Martial constituted in the usual 
manner such offences should bo tried by tribunals similar 
to those under the Defence of India Act. The action 
taken to legalise such courts was not under the Regula¬ 
tion, which did not in itself permit of uny variation of 
the method of disposing of eases due to the offences 
described in its second section. It was necessary to 
establish the tribunals by resort to the powers vested 
in the Governor-General in Council, under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 1915. That Act gives the Governor- 
General authority to promulgate Ordinances (winch 
shall remain in force up to six months) having the 
same force of law as Acts of tho Legislative Council, 
but subject to the Same restrictions as in the case of 
Acts of the Legislative Council as laid down in 
section 95.* The Ordinance was issued on the 14th April 
as the Martial Law Ordinance of 1919-1 Briefly it (1) 
empowered the Local Government to appoint Commis¬ 
sions of throe persons, at least two of whom should be 
persons who had served as Sessions Judges or Additional 
Sessions Judges for not less than three years, or persons 
qualified under section 101, Government of India Act, 
to become Judges of a High Court ; (2) gave the Com¬ 
missions the power of a General Court-Martial under 
the Indian Army Act, 1911, and declared that their 
procedure should be regulated by this Act, with permis¬ 
sion to try cases as a Summary General Court-Martial 
if noc *Hsary; (3) declared that tho sentences of the 
Commission should not, be subject to confirmation ; 
(4) confined the scope of triul to persons charged with 
offences committed after the 13t,li April. A subsidiary 
Ordinance No. 11 of 1919, issued on the IGth April, applied 
the provisions of the first. Ordinance to Gujranwala 
to which Regulation X of 1804 had been extended on the 
15tli, and gave authority to the Governor-General in 
Council to apply that Ordinance in all areas in which 
Regulation X oi 1804 might in future be applied.J On 
the representation of the Punjab Government that 
the sentence of death was not suitable as an in¬ 
variable penalty, a third Ordinance § (111 of 1919) was 
issued on the 18th April empowering Courts-Martial or 
Commissions appointed under the Martial Law Ordinance 
to give sentences of transportation for life or ior a 
period not less than seven years, or of rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for a term of not less than seven years or m »rc Ilian 
fourteen years:. It also gave power to remit the pi-nalty 
of forfeiture of property. A further difficulty now re ¬ 
vealed itself in the legal position arising out of the con¬ 
current effects of the Regulation and the Martial Law 
Ordinance. The earliest sanction given to the proclama¬ 
tion of tho former had been the 13th April; and flic 
terms in which the latter had been issued accordingly 
confined the powers ot the Commissions to (rises ol 
persons charged with offences committed on or altar He 


• Government of India Act, 1015. 

f For this and succeeding Martial Low Ordinances, see Api>ci<<h* 
V, cage 

J It was subsequently so npplled to Gnjrat nnd Lyallpur. 
f Its full title waa the Martin. Law (sentences) Ordinance, 1U19. 
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13t,h April. The first rioting had however occurred on 
the 10th and the Punjab Government had before them 
information which Hooined to point to direct incitement 
to offence* before that date. They therefore Jinked that 
the date Should he taken back from 13th April to the 
30th March, the date of tin? first trouble in Delhi. It 
was therefore decided to i«8ue another Ordinance (No. 
TV of 1919)* which cinpowered the Local Government 
to direct that ('ommiHlions should try any 'person charged 
with any offence committed on or after the 30th March. 
The wording is important, because the Ordinance was 
intended to grant power* not only to try offences an 
defined in Regulation X of 1 HO 1 , hut to try offences other 
than those specified in the Regulation. The judicial 
scope of the (.tornmissions was thus greatly extended ; 
they eouhl try offences committed before the Martial 
Law pro lamatious came into force, and offences arising 
out of the ordinary municipal Law. They had to this 
extent ceased to occupy the character under which they 
were originally constituted, that is, tribunals substituted 
for General Courts.Martial ; and this departure was 
only possible because they ultimately derived their 
legal powers not from the Regulation of 1804, but from 
the Government of India Art of 1915. Their precise 
legal position may he said to he that of concurrent ('ourts, 
with defined powers, which by arrangement tried eases 
which would otherwise have been tried by General (’ourts- 
Martial. Four Commissions were appointed by the 
Local Government, and dealt with the hulk of the serious 
eases arising out of the disorders. Rut before dealing 
in detail with work discharged by them, it will he 
necessary to allude to the other eonditions, judicial 
and administrative, which arose from the proclamation 
of Martial Law in the live districts. 

The provision made for trying cases by Commission 
instead of Courts-Martial did not, of course, materially 
affect the main position created by the proclamation of 
Regulation X of 1804. As already shown, the Regula¬ 
tion definitely introduced Martial Law in the live districts. 
The effect of this was to give the General Officers Com¬ 
manding troops the necessary authority, as far as these 
districts were concerned, to suppress disorder and re¬ 
establish order. This was implied rather than expressed 
in the proclamation of the Regulation; at the best 
it only gave statutory recognition to the existence of an 
extra legal position ; it defined neither the limit nor the 
extent of military authority ; nor indeed, could any 
statute pretend to define the limits or the procedure of 
such authority in extra-legal eonditions. For any such 
definition we must fall back on the limits set by conven¬ 
tion and usage to the powers of those administering 
Martial Law in the circumstances in which it is usually 
brought into effect, that is. in which its only recognition 
is not a statutory declaration but a notification by execu¬ 
tive authority. By common consent, in such circums¬ 
tances—and they are the circumstances in which a state 
of Martial Law would bo introduced in any country not 
possessing a statute such as Regulation X of 1804—the 
notification of Martial Law is only the notificat ion of 
an existing fact, not the legal creation of that fact : 
and the amount of authority exercisable is one which 
jurists as a rule prefer to define in negative rather than 
positive terms. “ Troops are entitled ” says Fitzjamos 
Stephen ” and are hound to destroy life and property 
to any extent which might he necessary to restore order. 
They are not justified in the use of cruel and excessive 
means, but are liable civilly and criminally for such 
excess.” The steps actually taken in the Punjab under 
Martial Law did not involve measures so stringent as 
those indicated. On the proclamation of Martial Law in 
Amritsar and Lahore the General Officer Commanding 
the lOLh Division issued a proclamation (dated the 19th 
April 1919) laying down certain preliminary regulations 
which formed the basis on which Martial Law was to he 
subsequently administered. It defined as Martial Liw 
offences the act of being in arms against the State, or 
inciting others to be in arms (No. 2); assisting or har- 

* its full title wus the Martial Law (further Extension) OrUtuauce. 
1910. 


bouring rebels (No. 3) ; failure to report gatherings 
of rebels (No. 4) ; use of language or issuing publications 
likely to foment rebellion or promote hostility between 
different classes of His Majesty’s subjects (No. 6) ; inter¬ 
ference with railways, canals or telegraphs (No. 6); 
possession of a motor vehicle without permit (No. 7); 
departure from or entry to a proclaimed area save under 
conditions to be prescribed (No. 8) ; convening or atten¬ 
ding a meeting of more than 5 persons (No. 9) ; escaping 
or attempting to escape from legal custody (No. 10) ; 
disobeying an order given by a civil or military officer 
in the execution of his duty when administering Martial 
Law (No. 11) ; disseminating false intelligence likely to 
cause alarm or despondency (No. 12) ; destroying Martial 
Law notices (No. 13) ; refusing to give a correct name 
and address on demand (No. 14) ; committing an act in 
prejudice of good order or public safety or calculated 
to hamper or mislead His Majesty’s forces (No. 16). 
Offences against those general regulations were to bo 
tried by officers authorized to dispose summarily of an 
offence against Martial Law (Summary Courts). The 
powers of these officers were to be limited to sentencing 
an offender to two years’ rigorous imprisonment or fine 
not exceeding Rs. 1,000 or both, and to whipping in 
addition to or in lieu of any other punishment. The 
officers so appointed were to be known as Area Officers, 
and in addition to all officers especially designated as 
such this t< rm was to include every Officer Commanding 
a Station or Regiment, every field officer and every 
Officer Commanding a Brigade, and all officers nominated 
by the Officer Commanding Lahore Civil Area, or by 
the Local Government.* It will be advisable, in order 
to follow the working of the conditions introduced by 
this General Proclamation, to describe the action taken 
in each proclaimed district. In the Amritsar district, 
the General Officer Commanding the Jullundur Brigade 
became the Administrator of Martial Law ; he had at 
first one Area Officer of Major’s rank.f As shown in 
the Amritsar District report, he subsequently issued 
a number of Regulations supplementary to the main 
Martial Law Proclamation of April 19th. Cases arising 
out of breaches of these Regulations were tried by the 
Administrator or his Area Officer. It should here be 
noted, that on the issue of the general proclamation, 
the local Government, utilizing the authority declared 
to it, gazetted a number of civil officers, all being magis¬ 
trates of the first class, as having the powers of Summary 
Courts. There were thus in each district a number of 
civil magistrates of the first class empowered to try as 
Summary (’ourts offences against the Martial Law Regula¬ 
tions ; but their services were not utilized to any consider¬ 
able extent in this respect. When Martial Law was 
declared in Gujranwala, the General Officer Command¬ 
ing, 2nd Rawalpindi Division, issued a Proclamation 
(dated 201.h April) of which the' terms were precisely 
similar to those of the Lahore Division ( eneral Proclama¬ 
tion. The Administration of Martial Law at Gujrunwala 
was carried on by the General Officer Commanding the 
Sialkot Brigade, who moved his headquarters to Wazira- 
bad. He ulso issued, as shown in the district report, a 
number of detailed regulations supplementary to those 
contained in the general pro. tarnation. The Deputy 
Commissioner, Gujranwala, was notified as Area Officer 
for Gujranwala, an officer of Major’s rank as Area Officer 
fo Wazirabad, the Joint Deputy Commissioner for 
the Slieikhupura area, an officer of Captain’s rank for 
Hafizabad. When Martial Law was declared in Gujrat, 
action was taken on the general Rawalpindi Proclamation, 
and an officer of Lieutenant-Colonel's rank appointed 
as Area Officer; subsequently some of the regulations 
issued for Wazirabad wore app’ied here also, and Area 
Officers were appointed for Lain Musa and Malakwal. 
The details of the administration of Martial Law in this 
area are given in the Gujrat District report. The formal 
notification of Martial Lav at Lahore found the district 
already divided into two areas (1) the Lahore C’ivil Area 


• Punjab Notification No. lOtii?, Home-Military, tinted the 20tti 
April. 

t He was known at Amritsar as the Provost ^larthal. 
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(composing Lahore City) and (2) the Lahore District 
outside the city. The administration of the Lahore 
district area was in the hands of the General Officer 
Commanding Lahore Brigade, that of the Lahore Civil 
Area in charge of Lieutenant-Colonel K. Johnson, D.S.O. 
The latter was given three officers of Major’s rank or 
above till- t r nk as Area Officers. The Administrator in 
the Lahore district area was subsequently given a separate 
Area Officer, of Captain’s rank, for Kasur. As shown in the 
Lahore District report, the administration in the Lahore 
Civil, t.e.. City area wai more intensive than elsewhere. 
Though the Lahore Civil Area came under the general 
terms of the Lahore Divisional Proclamation of April 
20th already referred to, the Administrator had already 
begun to issue detailed Regulations on the 15th April ; 
a very considerable numlier of these were issued as time 
went on, and ; ction was as a rule taken by the .Summary 
Courts under the Regulations of the Lahore Civil Area 
Administrator ra her than under the gen ral orders of 
the Divisional proclamation. Lyallpur was latest 
in order of the districts to be proclaimed. It came 
under the general terms of the Rawalpindi Divisional 
1 Proclamation. A local Area Officer of Lieutonaut- 
Coloncl’s rank was appointed ; and subsequently certain 
local regulations were issued, as shown in tho district 
report, based on the Wazirubad Regulations. 

A further exercise of powers arising from Martial Law 
must be noticed. The major offences arising out of 
the disorder were triable by Commission ; breaches of 
Martial Law Regulations were triable by the Area Officers 
and other Officers (including Civil Officers) especially 
empowered in this behalf. It became necossary to 
make provison for the trial, by some more summary 
process than that of tho ordinary criminal law, of the 
large number of minor cases arising out of the disorder 
which occurred before the proclamation of Martial Law. 
The existing .Summary Courts could deal only with 
tunes arising since the Martial Law Proclamations had 
issued. The two Gonerals Commanding Divisions 
therefore issued notifications empowering certain officers, 
to be nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor, to exercise 
the powers of .Summary Courts in respect of offences 
against the ordinary law arising out of the disturbances, 
but committed before the proclamation of Martial Law. 
With the exception of certain officers who were Canton¬ 
ment Magistrate 1 }, all officers so nominated were Civil 
Magistrates enjoying first class powers. Thoir authority 
was defined as follows :— 

•• Such courts (a) shall only take cognizance of cases 
sent for trial by the Police; (b) shall not try 
any person for any act which is not an offence 
under the ordinary law ; (r) shall not try any 
person for any offence which is shown as triable 
exclusively by the Court of Session in column 
8 of schedule TI of the Criminal Procedure (’ode, 
1808 ; {d) shall not in respect of any offence pass 
any sentence which is not authorized by the 
ordinary law for that offence (see column 7 of 
schedule IT aforesaid and also the Indian Whipping 
Act, 1000) ; and (e) shall not in respect of any 
offences pass any sentence which could not be 
passed by a 1st class magistrate (sec section 32 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1808).” 

Their powers were limited under the terms of the 
original Divisional Commanders’ proclamations, to 
sentences of two years or a fine of Rs. 1,000, and their 
orders were not to be subject either to confirmation or 
appeal. 

The consequence of these various orders was, therefore, 
that in the Martial Law districts the more seriotis cases, 
connected with the disorders from the 30th March 
onwards, were tried by the four Commissions deriving 
their authority from Ordinances issued under the sanction 
of the Government of India Act; minor offences occurring 
during the period from the 30th March up to the 19th 
April were tried by Civil Officers sitting as Summary 
Courts under the authority of the two notifications 
of the General Officers Commanding Divisions ; breaehes 


of purely Martial Law' Regulations were tried by Military 
Officers as Summary Courts. The ordinary Criminal 
Courts continued to Bit for the trial of cates not connected 
with the disorder. 

The description of the steps taken to establish a Martial 
Law Administration in the five districts, to issue Mart.al 
Law Regulations, to institute courts for the disposal 
of cases arising out of the disorders and out of breaches 
of Martial Law Regulations, has involved an explana¬ 
tion of some intricacy and detail. It has been explana¬ 
tory only and does not show the actual working of the 
processes thus created. That is in large measure 
supplied by the full details given in the district reports. 
But it is well to attempt here something like a combined 
picture of the effect of these measures m the five districts 
during the continuance of Martial Law r conditions. In 
the Amritsar, Lahore, Kasur, Gujranwula and Waziral ad 
town areas the Martial Law Administrators to a consi¬ 
derable extent assumed executive control of all matte ih 
arising from the disorder. Elsewhere, as in Gujrat and 
Lyallpur, the extent of their control) was far less pro¬ 
nounced. In some cases, and particularly in Luhore, 
numerous regulations were issued supplementary to 
the general proclamations, and such regulations ;molvtd 
no inconsiderable interference with the ordinary life 
of the people. The “ Curfew ” Regulation restricted 
their going out at nights ; the traffic regulations prevented 
t)ieir travel! ng without a pass (and this was a measure 
the influence of w'hich was felt practically throughout 
the province and not only in the proclaimed districts) ; 
motors, bicycles and even hor^e vehicles were com¬ 
mandeered ; assemblies and meetings, except under 
permit, became illegal. At Lahore, Amritsar and Gujrat, 
Regulations, often of a very detailed character, were 
introduced for the control of prices. At Lahore students, 
and at Wazirabad schoolboys, were forced to attend a 
roll-call ; in Lahore a number were interned in the 
Fort* for one day only. Each of these measuies had 
its own justification, but the total result was restrictive 
and to some extent punitive : while the Martial Law 
Regulations rendered penal a large number of actions 
which do not ordinarily come within the purview of 
the criminal law. The stories of promiscuous whipping 
under Martial Law, without discrimination of age or 
social position, are of course without foundation. Cases 
of breach of Martini Law' were tried summarily, but 
came before men of senior standing, and there is no 
reason to conclude that they were disposed of without 
proper deliberation. The spirit in which the Adminis¬ 
trators sought to secure the execution of I heir orders 
is illustrated by the order issued on the 18th April for 
the guidance of officers in the Lahore Civil Area. It 
is given at length in the Lahore report, 1 ut the salient 
portion will bear repetition here:— 

“(3) The punishment of whipping in particular, 
whilst probably the most efficacious and 
convenient method of summarily dealing 
with most minor breaches of Martial Law' 
Regulations, requires tact and conunonseiise 
in its infliction. Under no circumstances 
should old or feeble men be flogged, and tho 
soci al status of the offender also needs consi¬ 
deration. 

(4) It cannot be too dearly impressed on all ranks 
that the temporary supersession of the 
ordinary process of Civil Law by the introduc¬ 
tion of Martial Law, does not mean that 
justice ceases to be administered ; on the 
contrary, the suspension of the usual safe¬ 
guards makes it doubly imperative that all 
concerned should bear in mind that it is 4 up 
to them ’ to see that justice, and not irres¬ 
ponsible violence, is administered.” 


• l'iscipl'nnry action was taken by the Principal* of 7 colic""* ut 
Lahore a$r»in*t student* who had misconducted theinmdvcM. i*» ftl1 
794 student* were punished, 84 by expulsion, 824 by fines raneini? from 
Jl*. T to F*. 20, md 186 by rustication, forfeiture of scholarships, loss 
of sen'or ty and similar penalties. These figures do not include 404» 
students who were required to furn.sh security for good behaviour. 
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It is possible that in isolated cases officers may have 
exorcised their discretion wrongly ; ono case at least 
has been mentioned in the Lahore District report. Other 
such cases may possibly come to light, but the military 
authorities appear to have taken every precaution to 
secure that what must always be an unpopular and 
distasteful species of administration, should be carried 
out with as little injustice and with as systematic a 
procedure as the circumstances would permit. Evidence 
was not recorded, but in the majority of cases notes 
of the evidonce for the prosecution and the defence were 
kept and reasons given for the finding. In all 543 persons 
were charged before Summary Courts and 380 were 
convicted. In 102 cases sentences of imprisonment 
wore given, 22 being for the maximum (two years) and 
8 for ono year. There wore 123 sentences of whipping, 
the whipping except in oortain cases at Kasur (where 
the regulation cat was used), being inflicted with a cane, 
and in the great majority of cases being confined to boys 
and young men. It must bo remembered that these 
figures include more than mere breaches of Martial Law 
Regulations. Throughout many serious cases of ordinary 
crime wore tried by the Summary Courts ; thus all the 
offenders in the attack on Eatti wero so tried, and many 
of those concerned in attacks on the Railway in Gujran- 
wala, while similar instances of serious offences being 
triel in this manner are given in the Kasur Report. 

VVc may now turn to the work of the Commissions. 
As has been shown four such bodies were constituted. 
The cases for presentation to them were prepared by 
the police ; on the receipt of the papers by the Convening 
Authority (the Legal Remembrancer, Punjab), they 
were examined, and if there was not a primi facie case 
against the accused, he was discharged. Some 80 cases 
wore so treated. Jf the matter appeared to bo of minor 
importance, the ease was returned for presentation to 
the Summary Courts constituted under the two notifica¬ 
tions Nos. i2!341 - A and B, datod the 5th May: that 
is, it was tried by a Civil Officer with first class powers 
acting as a Summary Court. In all about 250 accused 
wore so referred back. In the majority of cases whore 
the nature of the acts committed w is serious, the accused 
were charged under Section 121, Indian Penal Code; 
where, however, the nature of the acts committed was 
not so serious as to come within the technical definition 
of “ waging war, ’ tho accused were charged under the 
section of the Penal Code applicable to the particular 
a ■(.. The Commissions began their sittings on the 23rd 
April. Their procedure has boon described as follows 
by one of their members :— 

in all essentials tho procedure followed, though 
conforming to the requirements of trials under 
Martial Law, has been that of a Sessions trial. 
At the preliminary proceedings, when the accused 
were first brought before the Court, they were 
billy informed of the charges against them ; 
w >ro given the names of the prosecution witnesses ; 
ha I a precis of the prosecution evidence read over 
to lh' in, and wore called on to give at once the 
names of such defence witnesses as they wished 
called through the Court; being at the same 
time informed that they could produce other 
witnesses themselves (should they so desire) at 
the further hearings. 

Further details as to procedure are furnished by tho 
following extract : — 

‘‘(1) No restrictions were placed on the number of 
tic* witnesses whom they were allowed to 
call ; and although the Court declined to 
procure witnesses asked for after a certain 
flat *, except for tho purpose of rebutting 
some additional evidence which had been 
produced for the prosecution, they were 
always allowed to produce, for themselves 
as many witnesses as they chose. This 
th»*y had no difficulty in doing. Each accused 
• was also allowed to examine any defence 

witness called by any other accused, a conces¬ 


sion of which the fullest advantage was 
taken. They were allowed very great latitude 
in the matter of issuing interrogatories, 
although practically none of these were at 
all necessary in the interests of justice. 

(2) Witnesses summoned through the Court received 

diet money and travelling expenses. (In 
the Lahore case one accused alone called 
about 400 witnesses.) 

(3) The Courts also admitted without proof many 

documents of which, strictly speaking, proof 
should have been required. 

(4) Free use was regularly made of Police diaries 

in tho interest of the accused. 

(5) According to law tho Commissions were not 

required to write judgments; and under 
the Ordinance their decisions were not liable 
to appeal. The fact, however, that judg¬ 
ments have been written appears to have 
assisted the convicts in appealing to the 
Privy Council.” 

In spite of the fact that under the procedure prescribed 
for Summary General Courts Martial, accused persons 
cannot claim as of right to be defended by counsel, counsel 
were allowed to appear and a standing counsel was 
engaged by the Crown for those who were otherwise 
unrepresented. -Here it is necessary to allude to the 
issue of an order, limiting the choice of the accused in 
respect of counsel, which has elicited much criticism 
in the press. On the 14th May the General Officers 
Commanding the Lahore and Rawalpindi Divisions 
issued proclamations to the effect that “ legal practi¬ 
tioners, whose ordinary place of business is outside the 
Punjab, will not be allowed to outer the Martial Law 
area included in the limits of the Lahore and Rawal¬ 
pindi Divisions, without the permission of the Adminis¬ 
trator of Martial Law.” The intention of this order was 
not of course to prejudice the accused in their defence; 
it was dictated by the desire to prevent the disturbance 
of the political atmosphere, now rapidly clearing, by 
outsiders whose main purpose would not improbably 
be the revival of agitation under the protection afforded 
by appearance before the Courts. When the order 
was issued, the Frontier War had commenced, and it 
was essential, on military as well as general grounds, 
to prevont any recrudescence of unrest. The result 
of the order was to put the accused in precisely the same 
position that they would have been in had they been 
arraigned before the High Court at Lahore. Nor could 
it fairly be said that the accused were prejudiced in 
their defence ; in what was known as the Lahore Leaders’ 
Case—over which the question primarily arose—no less 
than thirty counsel appeared for the accused. In some 
of the cases which were decided after Martial Law had 
been withdrawn, outside counsel were heard. Then 
is another matter to which reference may be made here, 
since it has also been represented as acting to the pre¬ 
judice of some of the accused. When towards the middle 
ol May the question of tho abrogation of Martial Law 
was under consideration, it was pointed out that 
there were a number of cases still under consideration 
by tho Commissions which it would be undesirable to 
withdraw from their purview. An Ordinance (No. VI)* 
was therefore issued on the 27th May, providing that 
should the application of Regulation X of 1804 be 
cancelled in any district, every trial pending at the time 
of such cancellation before a Commission appointed as 
a result of the application of the Regulation, should be 
continued by such Commission, and any accused in such 
trial might bo convicted and sentenced as if such cancella¬ 
tion had not taken place. As regards trials commenced 
before Summary Courts, it provided that they should 
be continued before any competent court which would, 
save for the existence of Martial Law, have had jurisdic¬ 
tion over the case. 

The Commissions had before them in all 114 cases, 
involving 852 accused. Of these 3S1 were convicted. 

* The full title was the Martial Law (Triala Continuance) Ordinance. 
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The majority of convictions were recorded under section 
121 of the Indian Penal Code, and the proportion of 
severe sentences was therefore high. 108 persons were 
sentenced to death, 265 for transportation for life, 2 
to transportation for other periods ; 5 were sentenced 
to imprisonment for ten years, 85 for seven years, and 
104* for shorter periods. 

The circumstances under which a number of officers 
(mainly magistrates of the 1st class) were authorized 
to try as Summary Courts for minor charges connected 
with offences committed between tho 30tli March and 
the date of Martial Law proclamation, have already 
been described. Many of these offences were serious. 
Thus in the Chuharkana Sub-division, where three rail¬ 
way stations were burnt, railway and canal bridges were 
destroyed and telegraphic communications were persis¬ 
tently attacked, only seven cases involving 82 persons 
came before the Commissions, All other cases arising 
from the disorder were disposed of by .Summary Courts. 
Tho latter, again, tried the persons concerned in the 
abortive attack on the Tarn Taran tahsil. In Lyallpur 
district, only one case came before the Commission, 
and all other cases were tried by the Summary Courts. 
The total number of persons charged before the Summary 
Courts in the five districts was 1,142, of whom 837 were 
convicted, by far the largest number of charges and 
convictions being in Chuharkana Sub-division and 
Lyallpur. 766 were sentenced to terms of imprisonment, 
2'.V) being sentenced to the maximum period of two 
years, and 233 for a period of between one and two years. 
51 were sentenced to whipping. 

To complete the account of penalties imposed under 
Martial Law mention must be made of the communal 
fine of Rs. 70,000 imposed on the town of Wazirabud, 
of fines (amounting in each case to half the land revenue) 
imposed on 5 villages in the Lahore district and of petty 
fines aggregating Rs, 30 levied in Amritsar. 

It is not unreasonable to ask, and needless to say the 
question has been a iked with some insistence, what was 
the justification for making so elaborate a use of Martial 
Law administration, and establishing a separate judicial 
system for cases arising out of the disorder, apart from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary Criminal Courts. In 
Amritsar and Lahore the civil authorities had already, on 
April 15th, requisitioned the aid of tho military and 
obtained it in sufficient force to crush any active disorder ; 
in Gujranwala additional troops were easily available on 
the 16th ; in Cujratand Lyallpur, open disorder had termi¬ 
nated some days before Martial Law’ was declared. Again, 
assuming that it was necessary, in the first instance, 
to give additional powers to military commanders, 
what w f as the justification for maintaining a special 
form of military administration long after all signs of 
disorder had died out ? The narrative of events shows 
that thoro was no open disorder after the 20th of April ; 
but. Martial Law administration was only finally removed 
on June I2th. These questions require an answer. 
As to the initial introduction of Martial Law at Amritsar 
and Lahore, the narrative of events given at some length 
in a previous section of this memorandum supplies a 
sufficient and an ample justification. It is not necessary 
to repeat here the evidence which persuaded the supreme 
Government that there was practically open rebellion 
in these two districts ; that the communications were 
in serious danger, and that a situation had in fact arisen 
with which the civil administration wa« powerless to cope. 
The existence of such a state of rebellion necessitated 
not only th ■ practical handing over of the situation, 
as far as the quelling of disorder was concerned, to the 
military authorities, but the institution of special courts 
to deal with major cases of disorder. The extraordinary 
difficulty of speeding up the processes of Indian law is 
sufficiently illustrated, if illustration is really required, 
by the course of the Katarpur trial, which though con¬ 
ducted by a special tribunal took over seven months 
to reach its decision. Given the existence of a recog¬ 
nized state of rebellion, no responsible administration 


could have ventured to face the task of restoring order 
without arming itself with special legal process for the 
speedy trial of rebels. For the proclamation of Martial 
Law in Gujrat and Lyallpur a somewhat different argu¬ 
ment applies. In the one ease, though disorder of a 
pronounced type had not been prevalent in the district, 
there had been a marked series of attaoks on the main 
line of communications; in tho latter case, disorder 
had subsided in the towuis but there was grave anxiety 
regarding the rural areas. In (he rural area of the 
neighbouring district of Gujranwala, actual rebellion 
had been rife ; and in one short length of line, three 
stations had been burnt and two others attacked. But, 
it may be urged, granting that Government had to declare 
Martial Law in the first instance to quell disorder and 
protect its communications, and granting that this, in 
the first instance at all events, carried with it the necessity 
for establishing new legal processes for trying rebels, w hat 
was the justification for authorizing the introduction of 
an intensive system of Martial Law Administration ? The 
answer must be, that in order to re-establish order, to safe¬ 
guard communications, to effect that change of moral 
which was essential to the restoration of civil order, 
a new type of administration was for a time required. 
It w f as necessary that it should be in a position to secure 
unquestioning obedience to itR orders ; and it was inevit¬ 
able that it should be given summary powers of a type 
which would be impossible in ordinary circumstances. 
That, the administration of Martial Law should cause 
inoonvenience to many who were not directly concerned 
in, and did not even sympathise with disorder, was in¬ 
evitable ; but it is equally clear that ii succeeded, and with 
a speed that must be its best justification, in restoring 
an atmosphere of Iaw f and order in the proclaimed districts. 
The district accounts of Lahore ami Amritsar will show 
that, substantial relaxation was made in the stringency of 
Martial Law Regulations as soon ns this was felt to he 
possible. But for the outbreak of war with Afghanistan, 
the whole of the restrictions imposed might, have been 
removed at. an earlier date. That war* was in itself 
due in no small part to the encouragement offered t<» the 
Aniir by nows of the disturbances in the Punjab, and the 
situation demanded that there should be no suspicion 
that a return to such conditions was possible. Hie 
administration of Martial Law was finally withdrawn 
on dates between the 28th of May and the 11th June, 
except as regards Railway lands. It was finally with¬ 
drawn from those on the 25th August. 

SECTION IV. 

Civil Administration. 

{a)—The Period ol the IHfilvrhanceft. 

The nature of the steps taken by the Civil Adminis" 
tration to meet the disorders of April has already been 

* A Parliamentary White Paper In quoted in the Pioneer of October 
2nd. HHP. n« showing that in the course of a Firman, dated the Jth May, 
Amamillnh related for the liciicflt of his subjects the untruths that worn 
lieiiiR propagated in India nfault the Rowlntt letflslatioii. " Practically 
nil. Muhammadan or Hindu,” he wild, “ have remained sincere and butli- 
ful to Government and proved themselves to lie loyal subjects ; but they 
have been rewarded by all kind* of cruelty and injustice iilbiluin their 

religion, honour and modesty. The account received of these 

injustices shows that nobody, whether Hindu or Muhammadan. vv i I have 
any riirht to own either his land or Ii is t rojierty or power to spi ek , no i 
may more than three men stand tornther hi one place . nor may tin v 
K<i to tlieir mosques, nor Hindus to tle-ir tempi's. If they do «o Here 
and assemble together they will !«• punished at the mere word of tho 
Criminal Investigation Department, and without nnv lnv< k( iuatuui 
of the matter.” It adds that evidence of the connection between tfi<* 
apilators and the invaders is nlso contained in a telcpraphic fepoit lmm 
£ir George Itoos-Keppcl giving from an Afghan source an oidliiu of 
what the Afghan plan of enmpnipn whs to be, and concluding : " At tie- 
same moment riots immobile Ing troops will brisk out al) over India ” 
A manifesto was discovered at 'Ihal said to have been issued by the 
“Provisional Government of India." The following extract Is IvprrjJ 
“A eon.pact has been < ntered into with the forces of Invasion Iv the 
Provisional Government. Your renl interests would be destroy* .1 hy 
fighting against invaders. You should therefore not do this, blit rut In r 
use every possible inctms to kill Prltlsi , continue to tear up railways, 
and cut down the telegraphs. ami refuse to lelp the Jit Irish with mm 
and n.ooey supply the armies of the invaders with piovislom. Jims 
shall you earn ponre nt their hands and earn sarinds of honour ” I h.- 
documents published In the White Paper nlso prove that utbn.pl' v>r<- 
made to trtfni cr with the loyalty of Indian trnnjs. On tin* Till Mav flip 
Afghan Po«tm. <ter wrote a letter to Amanulla in the course of winch 
he Informed the Amir that “ vlklr r< cr intents have assured Hindus that 
they look on Moslems as brethren, and will not Art upon than.” 
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indicated in the previous sections, and further detail* 
will he found in the detaded district accounts. It is 
not proposed here to detail purely administrative measures 
such as the fecal! of officers from leave, or the duplication 
of civil staff in the disturbed areas ; but it, is necessary 
lo refer to cerla'n measures of an exceptional nature 
taken to deal with the agitation and d sorder. 

Early in the course of the agitation it was found neces¬ 
sary to take notice of the publication of newspaper 
criticisms of a violent or inflammatory nature. The 
editor of the MV/f, Amritsar, was warned on account of 
an article published in his issue of the 10th February, 
and early in March an order under the Defence of India 
I.ules was issued against Habib Shah (formerly of the 
Xa'jf/a-'ih, Calcutta) directing him to refrain from writing 
on polities or addressing any public meeting. On the 
7th of March the security of the Hiyimt was at the instance 
of the local Government, raised by the District Magistrate 
to Rs. 2,00-'). On the Hist March an order had been 
issued requiring the editor of the Wnqt of Amritsar 
(Dim Nath)* to submit the whole of his paper to prone n- 
Korship, anil the paper ceased publication inconsequence. 
On the llth April, following on the disturbances at 
Amritsur and Lahore, a notice was issued under the 
Defence of India Rules, to all papers requiring them to 
hii hunt to preeeworship articles or news referring to the 
disorder. It 1ms been suggested ’that this order did 
not apply to Anglo-Indian papers ; it was, however, 
applied to all papers without, discrimination. On the 
12th the Parlay (which was afterwards prosecuted for 
1 be tone of its articles during the previous week) was 
ord seed to submit the whole of its matter to prceoasor-*hip ; 
it ceased publication anti has not since appeared. The 
Parkanh, (Wnod and edited by the same peison. also ceased 
but reupjvcared at the end of June. .Shortly after wards 
a immlier of extra-provincial papers (the Cuni/reas, 
\‘ijaya , In'jilab (defunct) of Delhi, the Malhui and 
M-Khalil ot Rijnor, and the Imlrynulmt of Allahabad) 
were excluded from entrance to the Punjab. The orders 
were for some time held in uboyance iu regard to the 
surviving Delhi papers {Con<jresn and Vijaya) ho long as 
they were being compulsorily pre-censored by the Delhi 
;i Iniitiixt, ration. Subsequently both ceased to appear until 
September when they were levivod. Their exclusion 
still continues. At subsequent, dates number of Lahore 
pipers were ordered to submit the whole of their matter 
t.> prcetMisorship ; namely the New Herald (loth April), 

| fl.ih ( | Kt h), Leader (10th), Arya Gazette (22nd) and 
'iiyasal (25th). The Siyaxaf and New Herald thereon 
suspended publication but the former subsequently 
re appeared ; a few days after the issue of the orders 
requiring prerensorship of news regarding the disorders. 
t,b'> Tribune and Pnnjahet suspended publication. The 
funner re appeared in July and,the latter has not since 
re-rppoarod. Early in May, orders were issued extend¬ 
ing the exclusion order to the QntnnUU- funct) of Delhi, the 
jhnnlmn and ALhmcwit of Lucknow, the Kwadrsh of 
Gorakhpur and the Amrtta llazar Patrika of ( ahuitta ; 
directions were issued to the Dist rict Magistrates for the 
increase of tho^security of the Puujabee and Tribune; 
and instructions were issued for the prosecution of the 
editor of the Vakil for an objectionable article in its 
issue of April 0th but the prosecution was waived subse¬ 
quently. t The general orders requiring the submission 
to precensorship of all news regarding the disorder were 
withdrawn on the 24th of May, but the orders of complete 
preeensorship directed against the seven newspapers 
already mentioned remained in force. Tho ease of two 
editors (the Tribune and Partap) came before the Martial 
Law Commission : the former was sentenced to 2 yearn’ 
and the latter to 1J year’s imprisonment (both being re¬ 
duced by Government to 3 months). The preeensorship 
order in regard to the .1 flab and the exclusion order regard 
lug the Under wore withdrawn in August; the remaining 
orders are still in force, but as three of the papers are 
defunct only tho Siyamt and Arya Gazette me actually 

* Afterward* jironccnfct¥l. Ht-o Martial I»nw Commit ader 
ttli June 101'J. 

1 Op the apology of tho editor. 


affected. At the same time the orders issued in 1918 
excluding the New India and Commonweal from the 
Punjab were withdrawn. At the end of August the 
Yasnrab (a new incarnation of the Medina) was excluded. 

Reference has been made elsewhere to the orders issued 
to Dr. Satyapal of Amritsar (29th March) and to Dr. 
Kitchlew, Pandit Kotu Mai, Dina Nath and iSwami 
Annnbhava Nand of Amritsar (April 4th) prohibiting 
them from speaking in public ; also to the deportation of 
Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal from Amritsar on the 
10th of April. On the 14th April Lala Harkishan Lai, 
Ram Bhaj Datt and Duni (‘hand were deported from 
Lahore ; all these were subsequently tried and convicted 
by a Martial Law Commission. On the 18th April the 
Government of India empowered all Commissioners in 
the Punjab to authorize complaints to be made in respect 
of offences prescribed in Rule 25 (1) of the Defence of 
India Rules committed within their jurisdiction, and 
this authority was subsequently extended to all District 
Magistrates. On the 19th April, the local Government 
i sued a notification empowering all District Magistrates 
under Rule 12 of the Defence of India Rules, 1915, to 
prohibit or limit access to any building under the control 
of Government. On the 2nd May, the Government of 
India, at the instance of the local Government, addocf 
a new Rule 12-A A to the Defence of India Rules, 1915, 
in order to give authority to any officer of Government 
s pecially authorized in that behalf to arrest without 
warrant any person against whom a reasonable suspicion 
existed that he was promoting rebellion against the 
authority of Government; and by notifications, dated 
the 8th and 9ih of May the local Government extended 
this authority to all Commissioners, District Magistrates, 
atiJ .Superintendents of Police. 

The special section of the Police Act (section 15-A) 
enabling compensation to be recovered for damage 
done by rioting or disturbance was applied to a largo 
number of districts between the 5th and 21st April. 
It was held that, the provisions of this section should not 
be doomed to sanction the recoveries by way of levies 
of the cost of military operations, additional fortifications 
and bonuses to troops and police, or to cover the iinposi* 
turn of levies on communities in lieu of punitive police, 
for which separate provision is made in the Police Act.* 
Iu the Lahore. Gujranwala and Amritsar districts the 
amounts claimed as compensation under the Act weTe 
very large. In Lahore a sum of Rs. 3,07,505, has been 
assessed. Tn Gujranwala Rs. 0,03,420 has been assessed 
on account of damage to Government property and private 
claims for a total of approximately Rs. 60,000 are under 
inquiry. Property to the value of Rs. 8,20,000 was 
alleged to have been destroyed in the fire at the goods 
shed but claims have only lieen put in for Rs. 02,000 
and it has been decided not to entertain any further 
claim on this account. In Amritsar claims to the amount 
of Rs. 11,14,402 have been passed. The claims Of the 
National and Chartered Ranks for approximately 29 
and 1 A lakhs are still under examination. 

In other districts the amounts claimed are compara* 
tively trifling. In Gurdaspiir, Jullundur and Lyallpur 
claims have been admitted to the value of Rs. 1,580, 
Rs. 150 and Rs. 2,900, respectively, while in Rohtak and 
Gujrat, claims for Rs. 100 and Rs. 165 are under oonsi* 
deration. 

Under section 15 of the Police Act, 19 Punitive Police 
Posts have been sanctioned, in most cases for two veafs, 
at a total annual cast, to the localities concerned Of R*. 
3,05,659. Of this amount Rs. 1,08,750 and Rs. 82,871 M* 
chargeable to Lahore and Amritsar Cit ies, respectively 1 , 
xn hilt* a total of fls. 7,137 is payable by other localities 
in the Amritsar district. Gujranwala City pay* ’Rs. 

11.672 and the district including Sheikhupura a total ©I 
Rs. 29 759. G- jrat City pays Rs. 14,755 and Jalalpnr 
Jut tan (Gujrat district, Rs. 7,862. Three localities 
in Lsallpvr are chargoablc with a total of Ra. 13,859, 
vhile Gurdn^pur district pays Rs. 21,580. NekOdrtr 

• pndrr section 16 , 
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(Jullundur district) pays Rs. 4,192 and Khidwali Sanghi 
(Rohiak district) Rs. 3,218. 

\b)~ 7 he period subsequent to withdrawal of Martial Law. 

It may be of advantage to note briefly some aspects 
of civil administration subsequent to the withdrav al 
of Martial Law. The first point which calls for attention 
is the action taken bv the Local Government to review 
a number of the sentences imposed by the Martial Law 
Commissions, and the Summary Courts. The policy 
und'-rlying the action thus taken was explained in a 
speech delivered by the Lieutenant-Governor in the 
Imperial Legislative Council on September 10th. The 
keynote of the policy was, he said, the desire to refrain 
from anything savouring of vindictiveness and to do 
all in tho power of Government, even at some risk 
of untoward results, to ease the tension arising from 
the events of April. The Martial Law Commissions had 
in a large number of oases no power to pass any lesser 
sentence than transportation for life ; and Sir Edward 
Maclagan emphasized the fact that though he had not, 
in his examination of the cases, found any reason for im¬ 
pugning the substantial accuracy of the courts’ findings, 
he had considered it advisable to exercise clemency 
in regard to the sentences passed. It may be hero noted 
that at an earlier stage the Local Government had, 
di pursuance of the same policy, interposed with a view 
to prevent the institution of eases in excess of the obvious 
requirements of the situation. On June 6t.h, 1919, 
instructions wore issued to all districts in which Martial 
Law had been proclaimed forbidding the institution of 
magisterial or police inquiries into any case without 
the express sanction of the District Magistrate, who 
was required to report the grant of any sucli sanction 
to the Commissioner and was further instructed to grant 
band ion in sorious cases only. On June 16th a further 
order was issued with special reference to Amritsar 
under which any person voluntarily restoring property 
stolen during the disturbances of April 10th waste be 
immune from prosecution except in cases where the 
District Magistrate had reason to believe that he had 
personally been a member of the unlaw ful assembly in 
the course of which the property had been stolen. 

The result of the review by the Local Government of 
sentences passed was as follows:— 

Of the 108 death sentences passed bv the Commissions, 
only have been maintained. Of the remaining 
85 sentences, 23 have been commuted to transportation 
lor life. 26 to rigorous imprisonment for 10 years, 14 
to 7 years, one to 6 years, 10 to 5 years, and 11 to periods 
ranging from one to four years. As regards commuta¬ 
tion of the sentences of transportation for life, only two 
out of the 265 sentences have been wholly maintained. 
In 5 cases Government ordered immediate Teloaso of the 
convicts w hile the remaining 258 sentences were com¬ 
muted to terms of imprisonment, which in two oases only 
were for 10 years, the remainder ranging from one year 
to seven. Two sentences of transportation for 14 and 10 
years, respectively, were reduced to 3 years’ imprison¬ 
ment. One hundred and ninety-one effective sentencest 
«d imprisonment were passed by the Commissions. In 
53 cases only was the sentence allowed to stand in full; 
in 2 cases the convicts were released, and in 136 oases 
reductions were ordered, the average periods of sentence 

♦ In r> of these ruses execution has been stayed pending decision of 
appeals to the Pri\y Couuo 1. 

t Ignor ng 8 sentences til] the rising of the Court. 


before and after reduction being approximately 5$ 
and If years, respectively. Coming to the sentences 
passed by Summttyy Courtb appointi-d to try offences 
under the ordinary law committed between March 
30tli and the proclamation of Martial Law, it has 
been noted on page 28 that 766 t.entcnces of imprison¬ 
ment. w ere passed by these courts. 188 of the persons 
affected were released by Government and 428 reductions 
of sentence were ordered, the reduction being in almost, 
every case to half the original term. Sentences imposed 
by Area Officers and other officers appointed to tiv 
offences against Martial Law were not reviewed indivi¬ 
dually. but 29 of the persons still coiitined under sentence 
of imprisonment passed by those Courts, whose offences 
were not in the opinion of the Local Govern men* tanta¬ 
mount to serious offences under the ordinary criminal 
law, have been released under orders of the Government 
of India.* 

The results following the introduction of Martial Lew 
w r ere subject to a vigorous criticism in many Indian 
newspapers ; it is noticeable, however, that, the bulk of 
Buch criticisms have oome not from the Punjab, but 
from tho United Provinces, and other parts of India. 
In July two leading members of the All-India Congress 
Committee toured through the districts in which Martial 
Law was proclaimed, and the material collected by them 
in the course of their tour formed the subject of a number 
of attacks relating to details of Martial Law adminis¬ 
tration. These attacks were renewed in the meeting of the 
Imperial Legislative Council which took place in Septem¬ 
ber. A very large number of questions were put before 
Government asking for statist; regarding punishments 
awarded, and the like, and for details relating to parti¬ 
cular incidents. On the 10th September tho lion’hie 
Pandit Marian Mohan Malaviya moved a Resolution asking 
for-the appointment of a Royal Commission, consisting 
of gentlemen unconnected with the Indian administra¬ 
tion, to enquire into the causes of the disturbances ami 
tho propriety of the measures adopted in dealing with 
them ; with power to annul or modify sentences passed 
by the Commissions or Magistrates. Tho Council was, 
however, in possession of tin.' facts regarding the steps 
already taken by Government to institute an enquiry 
into the history of the disturbances, and the Resolution 
received the support of only five non-official members ; 
it was negatived without a division. On tho 18th Sep¬ 
tember the Government introduced a Bill “ to indemnify 
officers of Government and other persons in respect of 
certain acts done under Martial Law.” The Hon’bio 
Member, Homo Department, in introducing tho Bill 
took the opportunity to announce that Government had 
arranged that all sentences, other than those passed by 
the Commissions, should be examined by two Judges of 
the Higli Court, one Indian and oue European, in order 
that they might recommend either to the Viceroy or 
to the Lieutenant-Governor, as the case might he, such 
notion as they considered desirable. An amendment 
was proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda, 
suggesting the postponement of tho Bill until the sub¬ 
mission of the Report of the Committee of Enquiry ; the 
debate on tho amendment lasted for two days, but it wan 
finally nogatived without a division and leave to introduce 
the Bill was formally accorded on the 19th. On the 24t h 
September tho Bill wftB taken into consideration, and alter 
a considerable number of amendments had been nogatived, 
was finally passed on the following day. 

* Government of India, Home Department, letters No. 1004, datod 
17th September 1919, and No. 2101, dated OtU October 1919. 
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DISTRICT ACCOUNTS. 


1. 

Arnbala 

Paoe. 

110 

2. 

Amritsar ...... 

116 

3. 

Attock ...... 

122 

4. 

Dora Ghazi Khun .... 

122 

f>. 

Forozcpore ..... 

122 

6. 

Gujrunwalu— 



Part I.—(Excluding the Sheikhu- 
pura Sub-Division) 

123 


Part IT.—(Tlio Shoikhupura Sub- 
Division) . 

126 

7. 

Gujrat ...... 

128 

8. 

Gurdaspur . ... • 

129 

9. 

Gorge,on ...... 

130 

10. 

IJissar ...... 

130 

It. 

lioshiarpur ..... 

131 

12. 

.Jhang ...... 

132 

13. 

Jhelum ...... 

132 

14. 

Julluodur ...... 

132 

15. 

Kuugru ...... 

133 

in. 

Kurnal ...... 

133 

17. 

Lahore — 



Part I.— (Excluding the Kasur Sub- 
Division) . 

133 


Part II.—(The Kasur Sub-Division) 

140 

18. 

Ludhiana ...••• 

142 

19. 

Lyallpur ...... 

143 

20. 

Mianwali ...... 

145 

21. 

Montgomery ..... 

145 

22. 

Multan ...... 

145 

23. 

Muzaffargarh ..... 

147 

24. 

Rawalpindi ..... 

147 

25. 

Koht.uk. 

147 

20. 

Sbahpur ..•••• 

1 ts 

27. 

Sialkot 

M8 

28. 

Simla 

119 


Awn ala District. 

Tlio agitation against, the Rowlett Act produced but 
little excitement in this district, and such demonstrations 
as occurred were of a mild diameter. Arnbala Canton¬ 
ment and Ainhaln City are the only towns of any size ; 
the other towns in the district are little more than largo 
villages, and the population generally—except in one 
Tahsil —is of a weak and unenterprising type. The 
attitude of tho few landholders in the district was from 
the first unmistakable. There is evidence that a certain 
amount of pressure was exerted from outside—notably 
from Delhi —to induce proofs of sympathy with the 
agitation ; but it had little practical '.dlect in the district. 

No demonstration took place on the 30th March, but 
meetings were held in Arnbala City on the 2nd end 3rd 
in order to promote a hartal on the Oth. Tho result was a 
partial success only, as hy midclay only half (he shops 
were closed and they opened again in the course of the 
afternoon. The movement was somewhat more vigor- 
ouslv pressed iu tho Rupar Tahsil, whore the Arya Snmaj 
society took a leading part in it. But the campaign 
resulted only in a partial closing of the shops in Rupar on 
April 0th, and Manimajra on the 14th ; in other small 
towns the traders rofused to give it practical support. 

On tho 11 tli April the news of Mr. Candid's exclusion 
from, the Punjab caused a further attempt to organize 
a hartal, hut this also was unsuccessful, and a meeting of 
loading rosidouts and legal practitioners of Arnbala City, 
assembled by tho District Magistrate on the 12th, pledged 
itself to assort its influence for the maintenance of confi¬ 
dence and tranquillity. From that date there was no 
public demonstration in Arnbala City, but the traders in 
the Cantonment acting, it is said, on pressure from Delhi 
and Lahore, observed a complete hartal on tho 13th. 
At a meeting held on that d..te resolutions were passed 
oontwiuing a strong attack on Government. Shortly 


after this telegraph wires were cut on the railway near 
Barara Station, the only instance of wire-cutting in the 
district. In the middle of the mouth a delegation of 
Delhi butchers visited Arnbala City, and endeavoured 
to stop cow-killing, and an emissary of Swami Shraddha- 
nand also arrived from Delhi ; in neither case was their 
reception encouraging. Towards the end of April, the 
authorities allowed the annual Pankah Fair to bo held ; 
it was numerously attended, and no excitement of a poli¬ 
tical nature was observable. On the 19th and 22nd 
April there were two cases of incendiarism in the Pioneer 
Lines at Arnbala Cantonment, but it is by no means 
certain that this was the act of agents outside the regi¬ 
ment. 

The uneventful progress of the movement rendered it 
unnecessary to take any unusual measures to protect tho 
public peace. Neither the Seditious Meetings Act nor 
the special provisions of tho Police Act were extended to 
the district; but it was considered advisable to organize 
village patrols for the protection of the railway lines, 
and the more important railway bridges were guarded by 
troops. No prosecutions wero undertaken. 

Amritsar District. 

The record of Lahore is of importance because it is the 
political headquarters of the province ; the record of 
events at. Amritsar is of even greater importance, since 
it was here that the general agitation against the Act 
first took an acute form, and eventually resulted in the 
gravest disorder. Elsewhere the judges who sat on the 
various Martial Law Commissions were unable to assign 
an earlier date than April 10th as that on which the agi¬ 
tation assumed a criminal character ; in the case of 
Amritsar they decided that there was a conspiracy of a 
criminal nature in existence on the 30th March- Not 
only is this the ease, but it is clear that the out breaks at 
Lahore, Cujranwala and Kasur were directly due to tho 
previous occurrence of such outbreaks at Amritsar. 

Tho precedence taken by Amritsar in both agitation 
and disorder was due to special causes peculiar to that 
city. It is the chief distributing agency for pieoo-goods 
in Northern India, and the piece-goods traders had been 
peculiarly affected by the difficulties arising from the war. 
There had been great variations in price ami much specu¬ 
lation ; the piece-goods trade, more perhaps than any 
other, had felt the enhancement due to the strict control 
of railways in the interests of military traffic. They 
had many Marwari connections, and the Marwaris al ke 
in Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta have for the last two 
years shown an unusual and somewhat surprising sym¬ 
pathy with political agitation.* The wholesale grain 
merchants- and Amritsar is also an important centre 
of speculative dealing in grain—had been adversely 
affected by ti eorders es rioting expert from the Punjab, 
and by the purchases by Government on the public 
account in November and December of 1918. Both 
classes of traders were feeling the effects of the new 
Income-tax Act and the more searching methods of en¬ 
quiry into the returns of income. Bo much for the 
wealthier members of the community ; there were other 
causes which affected the lower strata of the population. 
The city contains a considerable number of Kashmiri 
Muhammadans, w r ho gave a ready ear to the efforts made 
to arouse Islamic feeling to open sympathy with Turkey 
and with the propaganda for the protection of the Holy 
Places. And there was finally a factor which, if it may 
seem unimportant in itself, yet undoubtedly had a con¬ 
siderable share in providing the material from which the 
forces of disorder w ere recruited. The municipal eleetiora 
lad been held in January 1919, and had roused much 
excitement. So keen had been the competition, that 
candidates had organized the Lad characters of the tow n 
into regular bands, and the capta ns of these bands were 
everywhere conspicuous in the acts of violence and 
pillage on the 10th April. 


* C7. speech vt the Governor ol Bengal, dated 13th April 1019. 
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These causes mainly affected the town population ; 
they were not such as would in themselves have much 
direct influence on the rural areas. Though (ag subse¬ 
quent narrative will show) many of the villagers in the 
neighbourhood gave way to disorder, this was not until 
the widespread violence of the 10th April had led them 
to believe that the administration of law and order had 
broken down. It was only in the natural order of things 
that they should then seize the opportunity for pillage. 
The large crowds of villagers which had assembled for 
the Baisakhi Horse fair on the 10th did not as a whole 
take any part in the disorder, but individual members 
came in subsequently to share in the loot of banks and 
piece-goods godowns. There wore a considerable number 
of peasants present at the Jallewalian Bagh meeting of 
the 13th but they were there for other than political 
roasons. In short, beyond the natural desire for pillage 
where occasion seemed to present itself, the agricultural 
classes were not affected by the unrest. 

The history of the agitation dates back further even 
than in the case of Lahore. The fact that the meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee of 1919 was to be 
held at Amritsar had brought into prominence the local 
Congress Committee (founded in 1917), and the account 
of events in Multan district will show the interest which 
that Committee took in extending the sphere of its poli¬ 
tical activities. There was particular anxiety to bring 
the Punjab peasant into the Congress movement, and 
early in the clay the Committee decided to remit all 
delegates’ fees in the case of agriculturalists. The Com¬ 
mittee was not in itself an ‘extreme' body. When 
Amritswr was faced with the prospect of actual disorder, 
many members of the Committee interested themselves 
in deprecating agitation ; but there were extremist 
members, such as Dr. Kitchlow and Dr. Satyapal, to 
whom counsels of moderation did not appeal. As early 
as August 1918, l)r. Kitchlow had made himself conspi¬ 
cuous as the advocate of a policy which should ensure 
that, to use his own words, “ even the English would not 
ho allowed to land in India without the orders of Indians.” 
It was he and Dr. Sat yapal who had later on been success¬ 
ful—or had at all events claimed the credit for success— 
in a local agitation, which arose out of the objection of 
the Railway authorities to allow platform tickets at 
Amritsar Railway Station. The ordinary leaders of the 
Committee among others had complained, and nothing 
had been done ; it was to an open agitation co ducted 
by these two men that the town attributed the with¬ 
drawal of the Railway authorities from their position, 
though the concession had been given on its merit#, and 
on the advice of the district authorities. A meeting was 
held by the Committee on the 31st January in which 
resolutions were passed about the fate of Constantinople ; 
on Eobruary Oth was held the first meeting of protest 
against the Rowlatt Bill. Speakers from Lahore came 
down on February 9th, and the same subject was dealt 
witlg There was a mass mooting of Muhammadans on 
February 13th, addressed by Dr. Kitchlew. On the 21st 
February the Muhammadans held another meoting which 
dealt with the Holy Places, and at which the Hindu, 
Dr. Satyapal spoke ; similar meetings, again addressed by 
Dr. Satyapal wore held on the 22nd and 23rd February. 
On February 201 h the opportunity of a public meeting to 
consider the opening of cheap grain shops was taken by 
Dr. Kitchlow to lay the blame of the high prices on 
Government, and to make the unfounded assertion that 
grain which was being acquired by Government under 
the Defence of India Rules was being exported to Europe. 
Another meeting to protest against the Rowlatt Act was 
held on February 28th. After the passing of the Rowlatt 
Act there was apparently a short pause to see what was 
being done at the headquarters of the movement against 
it. It was on March 23rd that the first moeting was held 
to support the Passive Resistance movement, hut it was 
not disclosed what line the movement would take. This 
appeared at a meeting of the 29th in which a hartal was 
declared for the following day. The tone of the speeches 
at these meetings had been growing higher and higher ; 
and when afterwards the Martial Law Commission came 


to deal with the case of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal, 
they stated it as their conviction that their speeches 
were “ calculated to bring, and made with the intention 
of bringing, the Government established by law in British 
India into hatred and contempt.” The violence of tie 
political campaign at Amritsar had attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the local Government, and on the 29th March an 
order was passed under the Defence of India Rules for¬ 
bidding Dr. Satyapal to speak in public. The hartal 
announced for the 30th w’as duly observed, and was 
unexpectedly successful ; the whole business of the city 
was stopped, but no disorder resulted. Next day brought 
the news of the riots at Delhi. It seems to have been 
felt by those behind the movement that there was a danger 
of a premature explosion, as one Swami Sat} a Deo, a 
follower of Mr. Gandhi, came down on April 2nd to lecture 
on “ Soul Force.” He preached abate nt:on from violence 
and even from holding public meetings till the t me 
should come when Mr. Gandhi should issue his Satya- 
graha manifesto. On April 4th orders were served on 
Dr. Kitchlew, Dina Nath, Swanii Anpubhava and Pundit 
Kotu Mai not to speak in public. 

It was, after this, doubtful if there would he another 
hartal on April 6th. The local Congress Committee, 
alarmed apparently hv the events at Delhi, declared 
against it, and the District Magistrate was assured by a 
meeting of the chief citizens on A) ril Ath that it would 
not take place. It was not until the evening of the same 
da} that certain of the lenders decided that it should 
he held. The rapidity with which a demonstration of 
this nature can be organized—civen the previous exis¬ 
tence of a suitable atmosphere- -is proved bv the fact, t lint 
when the hartal was duly held next day, the Oth April, 
it was as complete as that of the 30th March. There 
W'as, however, again no disorder or collison with the 
police, the only disturbing feature being the exhibition of 
a poster on the Clock Tower, calling on the people of 
Amritsar to “ die and kill.” Though no disorder occur¬ 
red, a state of tension undoubtedly existed and a private 
meeting w'as held on the 7th to consider the continuation 
of the hartal. The previous course of the agitation hud 
been pronounced, and the Lahore, press was interesting 
itself in keeping the excitement alive by all menus in its 
power. The district authorities took no Steps to inter¬ 
fere with the celebration of the annual Rum Nuuini 
festival of April 9th. Though it is a purely Hindu 
festival, it was on this occasion here (as elsewhere) cele¬ 
brated by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. " There was 
much public fraternization, Hindus drinking out of vessels 
held by Muhammadans ; for the usual cries in honour 
of Hindu deities, the crowd Substituted shouts for Hindu* 
Muhammadan unity and for Gandhi. At the same time 
there was no hostility or even discourtesy exhibited to 
Europeans, who moved freely among the crowd, as they 
had done in the hartal of the previous Sunday. 

It watf at this juncture that the Local Government, 
which had been considering the effect of the speeches of 
Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal. decided on their intern¬ 
ment. under the Defence of India Rules, and conveyed 
orders to this effect to the District Magistrate. The 
justification for their action is the subsequent, judgment 
of the Martial Law Commission that tliev were among 
the prime movers in a “conspiracy having a‘‘ its objrct 
the dissemination of sedition.” It 1ms hern argued that 
such action, taken at such a time, was direct!} provoca¬ 
tive. It. is difficult to accept this charge. In the gieat 
majority of towns in the Punjab there had been a hartal 
on the 6th. and no disorder had followed. The Lahore 
papers, whilo interested in maintaining the y.< neral excite¬ 
ment, had quoted the general course of the demonstra¬ 
tion on the 6th as reflecting credit both on the < hurac tc r 
of the crowds and of Government. There wa.-* admittedly 
a state of tension ; there was also a reasonable certainty 
that such tension would lead to further agitation ; and the 
continuance of agitation was likely to have very un¬ 
desirable consequences—given the character of the proj le 
in the central Punjab—on the rural areas. ThL wa^ 1 the 
danger wh'ch the local Government had to consider. 
The disabling orders passed on Kitchlew and Satyapal 
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had not prevented .them (a* the proceeding* of the Com¬ 
mission afterward* showed) from continuing to direct the 
movement for agitation ; and a fair estimate of the pro¬ 
babilities deems to indicate that their removal was far 
more likely to disorganize an agita.ion rapidly growing 
dangerous, than to lead to open disorder. The case was 
almost exactly parallel with that of Lajput Rai and A jit 
Singh in 1907. 

The District Magistrate when informed of these ord«rs 
on the evening of the 9th, did not anticipate any local 
disturbance other than a possible demonstration in the 
Civil Lines, His estimate of the situation was based on 
t he fact that during the hartal of the 6th, and oven during 
the excitement of the Ram Naumi on tho 9th, there 
had been no tendency to violence, and no demonstra¬ 
tion of open hostility to authority. In order to prevent 
crowds demonstrating in the civil station, it was decided 
to prevent them crossing tho railway line ; throe Euro¬ 
pean Magistrates wore sent to tho main crossings, which 
were pier/netted by mounted troops and police ; there 
had for some days been a piequet at the Railway Station. 

A force of British infantry was kept in reserve in the 
Ran.bagh Gardens. Arrangements were also made for 
collecting the residents in the Civil Station if real danger 
threatened ; but since it was anticipated that the trouble, 
if it occurred, would be only in tho direction of the Civil 
Lines, it was not thought necessary to issue any.special 
warning to bankers and others whoso business took them 
to the city. It was thought that the f>eace of tho city 
would be sufficiently safeguarded bv a force of 75 armed 
police under an Indian Deputy Superintendent in the 
Central Police Station. Drs. Kitohlew and Satyapal 
were brought to the District Magistrate’s house at 
10 a.m., on the morning of the KJth without any dis¬ 
turbance being created, and at 10-30 wero sent off to 
Dhoramsala in motor oars. About noon crowds began 
to collect in the city and a telephonic message was re¬ 
ceived that they were moving towards the Civil Lines. 
Up to this point therefore the anticipations of the local 
authorities wore correct ; and it may further be noted 
that the crowd passed several Europeans on the way 
but did not molest, them. At 12-30 the District Magis¬ 
trate found that the crowd, finding itself checked at tho 
Hall date Bridge, was angrily opposing tho small piequet 
stationed there : tho picquot was stoned, but the arrival 
of mounted supports held tho crowd temporarily. The 
District Magistrate rode off to summon military assis¬ 
tance ; in his abseuoe the mounted troops were again 
pressed baok and heavily stoned, and tho first class 
Magistrate, who had written instructions to deal with 
any crowd attempting to pass this point as an unlawful 
assembly, called on the troops to of*m fire. A small 
number of rioters were killed and wounded. A body of 
polioe soon after arrived, together with reinforcements 
uf troops, and the crowd was driven back on the railway 
line, but not before the infantry had been again obliged 
to firo. Up to this point tho casualties in the erowd 
had boon small. 

Simultaneously with, or immediately after this, the 
crowd repulsed from the crossing had attacked tho 
Telegraph Office and destroyed the Telephone Exchange, 
but before thoy oould do further damage were beaten 
off by a detachment of the Railway piequet which had 
boon sent forward by the Officer Commanding at the 
Railway Station ; the Telegraph Master was actually 
reeoued by a Jannular of the 54th Sikhs while in the 
grip of the crowd. Another part of tho crowd turned 
to the goods yard where they did considerable damage 
and there, in the words of the Martial Law Commission, 

“ caught and brutally murdered Guard Robinson.' 
They e’so chased the Station Superintendent, but were 
turned back by the station picquot. Tho Station 
Superintendent had the ini;iative to detain a detachment 
of the l'flth Gurkhas, about 260 strong, who were in a 
passing train. They wore unarmed except with Kukris 
.but formed a useful addition to the piequet at the 
.-Railway Station. 

Meanwhile another section of the mob, joined by part 
.<4 the mob repub ed at the crossing, had broken out in 


violence inside the city itself. Though the accounts 
given at the various trials place most of these events 
approximately at the same time, viz., between 1 and 
2 f.m. it would appear that the events now to be narrated 
followed, ami did not precede, tho repulse of tho orow'd 
at the Hall Gate Bridge. Led by two Hindus who were, 
as the Commission noted, “ know n as the lieutenants of 
Kitohlew and Satyapal,” a mob attacked the National 
Bank, murdered Mr. Stewart, Manager and Mr. Scott, 
Assistant Manager, saoked and burnt the Bank, and 
looted the godown which contained cloth and other 
goods to the value of several lakhs of rupees. The 
Commission describes the murder as “ brutal ” ; it appears 
that tho Manager and his Assistant wore killod with 
sticks and that oil was poured on the furniture, which, 
with tho bodies, was then set alight. The Clustered 
Bank was attacked, and tho door and window s set alight, 
but in this instance tho European Manager and his 
Assistant, who had hidden in an upper storey, w'ere 
rescued by the police. The Alliance Bank was also 
attacked, and the Manager, who had attempted to 
defend himself with a revolver, was murdered. Tho 
Commission describes the murder as follows ;— 

“After the mob had sacked the National Bank an 
attack was made on the Alliance Bank, and the 
Manager, Mr. Thompson, was cruelly murdered—> 
his assailants even going back a second time, on 
a rumour that he w as still breathing and brutally 
assaulting him again with clubs—and was flung 
from an upper balcony into the street, where the 
body was burnt under a pile of Bank furniture 
drenched in korosme oil.” 

The finding of the Commission that this murder 
followed that at the National Bank disposes of the 
allegation that the violence of the mob was due to the 
action of the Manager of tho Alliance Bank in firing his 
revolver, it should bo noted here that the Commis¬ 
sioners commented unfavourably on the inactivity of 
the force of 75 armed police who, as shown above, were 
stationed in tho Central Police Station. It was not, 
thoy noticed, till the mob had been at its work of des¬ 
truction for over half an hour that a body of 25 
constables under a Sub-Inspector was sent across 
to save the Alliance Bank. The Religious Book 
Society’s Depot and hall were burnt down, but the 
inmates, who were native Christians, escaped. The 
Town Hall and the Sub-Post Office attached to it were 
fired, and the Sub-Post Offices at the Golden Temple, 
Majith Mandi and DJiab Basti Ram w r oro looted. The 
Commission notes that; the mob, when looting these 
offices, did so with shouts of ” Gandhi ki jai ” and “ tnarn 
Into." The Zenana Hospital was entered and every 
effort was made to And Mrs. Easdon, the lady doctor 
in charge, who, however, escaped. The evidence given 
before tho Commission shows that the search for her 
was deliberate, and the intention of the crowd obvious. 
They broke open rooms and cup-boards, and after leaving 
the building once, returned, on information given by a 
disloyal servant, to search for her again. They only 
left to assist in looting the National Bank godown. 
Mrs. Easdon was finally helped to the house of a Sub- 
Inspector of Police, by a chaprassi. who had remained 
loyal throughout and now provided her with an Indian 
woman’s clothing. Miss Sherwood, a lady doctor who, 
as the Commission rioted, “ had for many years been 
working in the city and was greatly respected ” was 
brutally assaulted. It is worth giving the details, since 
at a meeting of the Bombay Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee and All-India Home Rule League this occurrence 
was described as “a potty assault on u woman.” 

“ When she was bicycling from one of her schools 
to another she encountered a mob which raised 
cries of 4 Kill her, sheds English.” She wheeled 
round and tried to escape, but took a wrong 
turning and had to retrace her steps. She reached 
a lane where she was well-known, and thought 
she would be safe but the mob overtook her 
and she was also attacked from the front. Being 
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hit, on the head with sticks she fell down hut 
got up and ran a little way where she was again 
felled, being etruok with stioks even when she 
was on the ground. Again she got up and tried 
to enter a house, but the door was slammed in 
her face. Falling from exhaustion, she* again 
struggled to get up, but everything seemed to 
get dark, and she thought she had become blind. 

The evidence deals only with a part of « hat occurred. 
The witnesses who arc particularly good and have 
been entirely unshaken in 0 ”oss-examinaMon prove 
that towards the end of the chase she was seized 
by Ahmad Din. who seized her dress and throw 
her dov n. His brother, Jilla. pulled off her luiA. 
Tli“ii Mangtu, Mela, Mangta, alius didder, Ld 
(’hand, struck hor with their fists. She got up 
and staggered on till Wdayati, caught, her by 
her hair, and having knocked hor down look off 
his shoo and gave her live or six blows on the 
head. iSho got up and struggled a little further, 
until she was finally knocked down by Sundar 
Singh, w ho struoiv her on tho head with his 
lathi. 

On this the savage mob which hul been shouting 
‘ Victory to daudhi ' ‘ Victory to Kitehlew ’ 
raised the cry 1 she is d ad ’ and passed «m. 

Mis.s Sherwood was afterwards picked up by some 
Hindu shopkeepers. who took her to a temporary 
refuge. She was conveyed out of the city in the 
evening where the doctor who then attended 
her f mud that, she was still bleeding profusely 
from the scalp which was extensively wounded. 
If she had not been treated then her injuries 
would probably have been fatal. She has since 
gone to England in a critical condition.” 

In the course of the nftornoon the mob also burnt 
the Indian Christian Church, and attempted to fire the 
Church Missionary Society Girls Normal School, for¬ 
tunately. as the Commission remarks, w ithout discover¬ 
ing the four lady missionaries, who were hidden by the 
Htaff. A European Police Inspector w ho had a picquet 
close by, hastened up with half his picquet and dispersed 
the mob. finally the Electrician to the Military Works, 
Sergeant. Row lands, was caught near the Rigo bridge, 
and murdered. According to the evidence before the 
Commission, he was endeavouring to make his way 
back to tho i'.rt when he was met bv a crowd, and his 
skull bau.ore ! in. The culprits were subsequently found 
boasting of ’uur offmur . 

The crowd subsequently made a further attempt 
to break into the Civil Lines, and shortly after 2 P.m. 
they were fired on again at the Hall Gate Bridge, after 
repeated warnings from the District Magistrate. There 
were probably about 20 to 30 casualties on this 
occasion.* But the determination to violence which 
had now seized the mob is shown by the fact that, before 
nightfall, they had made attempts to isolate Amritsar 
from all outside communication. Telegraph wires were 
cut, and a party Ret out to injure the lino towards Lahore ; 
this was defeated by fire from the Railway Police guard 
on the down Calcutta Mail. Bhugtanwala Railway 
Station, about a mile from the Golden Temple, was set 
on fire and the godown looted. Later at night the 
Chheharta Railway Station was attacked by a mob 
of villagers, but these only broke the lamps on the 
station itself and proceeded to break open and loot a 
goods train standing in the yard. At about U) p.m. 
some 400 re inforcements arrived from Lahore; the city 
was entered and at midnight the Central Police Station 
was visited in order to remove from it certuin Europeans 
who had taken refuge there. The Commissioner of the 
Diviaihn, who had arrived in the afternoon, in view of 
the serious nature of the disorder, told the Officer Com¬ 
manding the Troops that he was to consider himself 
in charge of the military situation and take whatever 

• In all, onlv 73 round* were fin'd by trooi>» on the ll-th. Thin doc» 
out indbde tiring by the police. 


steps he thought necessary to re-establish civil con¬ 
trol .* 3 

On the morning of the 11th precautionary measures 
were taken to prevent any trouble over the burial of 
the rioters killed whom the leaders desired to bury in 
the Jallewalian Bagh ; it was forbidden to make any 
demonstration over them, and these orders were carried 
out. Further re-inforcements had arrived from Juilun- 
dur, and troops were marched into the city in the after¬ 
noon, and police investigations were commenced ; Indian 
officials and local notables were at the same time sent 
out with instructions to organize measures for the pro¬ 
tection of order in the villages and to compose the minds 
of the villagers. The District Magistrate circulated to 
several of the leading citizens of Amritsar a notice stat¬ 
ing that the troops had orders t> restore order; that 
no gatherings would be allowed, and would be fired 
on if they assembled, and warning respectable portions 
to keep indoors. That evening the General Officer 
Command)fig, Jullundur Brigade (Brigadier-General R.E. 
Dyer, C.B.), arrived and took over cAtrge of the mili¬ 
tary operations. On the following morning a military 
force was sent round the city to prevent a threatened 
disturbance; the attitude of the people was one of 
hostility, many spitting on the ground and raising in- 
Bulting cries. During the day a small detachment was 
sent to Tarn Taran where trouble was feared. On the 
force leaving, a body of villagers collected with a view 
to looting the Tahsil, but dispersed on a bold front being 
shown by the Inspector in charge, a number of thd 
assailants being arrested. Late at night the line and tele¬ 
graph wiri^ were cut at Gurnb ipura between Chheharta 
and Khasa and a good* train derailed. Tho evidence 
given before the Commission shows that this was duo 
to the instigatiort Of the. bekdtnan of Nanghrta, a village 
some' four miles from Amritsar, who visited Gumanpura, 
described the insurrection in the city, and urged that 
the lino should be cut. In tho evening a meeting was 
held at Gumanpura which stated that the British Gov¬ 
ernment had been overthrown, and it was decided to 
cut the railway line. This was done with the assistance 
of railway gangmen who lived close by. 

Though the city was now to some extent under mili¬ 
tary control, it must not be assumed that, normal condi¬ 
tions had been restored. The civil authorities state that 
when out of the sight of tho military, the crowd boasted 
that Government control was limited to tho outside of 
the city, and the Martial Law Commission of fith July 
1919, recorded that “ the city was in the hands of the 
insurgents till the 13th April.” Villagers were now 
pouring into the city, and rumours freely circulated in 
the countryside that the bazars were to be looted. There 
is little doubt that the peasants of the district, wbo are 
not of a type which will keep the law unless its guardians 
show themselves able to enforce it, were not so far per¬ 
suaded that oitler bad been re-established in Amritsar, 
This fact gives particular importance to the incident 
which occurred on the afternoon of the 13th. In the 
forenoon tho Officer Commanding the troops, Brigadier- 
General Dyer, had marched round the city, accom¬ 
panied by the District Magistrate, with the object of 
giving a clear warning that no meetings were to bo held ; 
and at every important point the column stopped while 
this was announced by beat of drum. (It may be here 
noted that the Seditious Meetings Act had actually 
been declared in force at 4 p.m. on the 13th.) As it has 
been alleged that insufficient warning was given against 
the holding of meetings, it is well to state that the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate has categorically stated that every 
possible precaution was taken in this respect and every 
quarter visited where it was desirable that the announce¬ 
ment should be made. Nor can anyone who knows the 
speed with which information of this kind is transmitted 
in Indian cities, have any doubt that all thofce chiefly 
concerned wore perfectly well acquainted With the fact 
that meetings had been prohibited. It is Btated, though 
there is no direct proof of thin, that as soon as the troops 
had parsed, a counter-proclamation was issued declaring 
that the British rule was at an end, and that the troops 
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would not dare to fire. In spite of the precautions taken, 
information was received about 4 p.m., that a meeting 
of about 1,000 persons wrvs assembling in the Jallewalian 
Bagh. This area is not, as its name might dttnote, a 
garden, but is a sunken space, oblong in shape, and 
rather over 200 yards in length. There are houses on 
all four sides which project in some places into the ob¬ 
long. There are three or four passages leading into it, 
and in certain places the boundary walls arc low onough 
for a man to climb over without difficulty. This open 
space had regularly been used for public meetings. 
Large assemblies hail been addressed here by the heads 
of the agitation on 20th and 30th March and on the 
2nd April ; a dense mass meeting had assembled here 
during the hartal of the 0th, and had listened to speeches 
which the Martial Law Commission pronounced to be 
intended to bring Government into hatred and con¬ 
tempt ; and after the outrages of the 10th, attempts 
had been made to bury or burn t^ere the bodies of those 
who had been killed in the rioting. It was not a place 
of interment, but as one witness stated, it was intended 
that this action should ‘ sanctify ’ it. The Martial Law 
Commission noted that the mooting was organized by 
Dr. Muhammad Bashir, who had throughout been con¬ 
spicuous for his inflammatory language, and was sen¬ 
tenced to death as a member of a criminal conspiracy. 
It was addressed by l)r. Curbakhsh Ilai and Abdul 
Aziz who were convicted as members of the same con¬ 
spiracy, and by Brij Gopi Nath, who was sentenced to 
transportation for life by a Tribunal under the Defence 
of India Act. It has been alleged that the meeting was 
a fortuitous one, largely attended by villagers who had 
eome in for the Baisakhi fair. It is clear that a con¬ 
siderable number of them did attend as spectators ; but 
the meeting was clearly not fortuitous, nor was its object 
anything but seditious. It has also been suggested that 
the villagers were attracted by a rumour that the Chief 
Kliulsu Diwan intended to hold a meeting there. The 
Chief Khaisa Diwan had issued no such notice, and had 
never held a meeting in the Bagh. 

The District Magistrate had, when the news was 
received (hat the meeting w r aS assembling, already left 
for the Fort; the column had returned, and the greater 
part of Mm force had been disposed in pieqiiets with their 
necessary reserves. The General Oflieer Commanding 
had received definite authority from the Commissioner 
“ to take whatever steps were necessary to re-establish 
civil control,” and in pursuance of those orders he eon* 
sidcred it his duty to disperse a prohibited and unlawful 
meeting. Without disturbing his arrangements regarding 
piequets and guards, ho was not able immediately to 
provide for the purpose a larger force than f»0 Indian 
troops, namely, 25 men of the 9th Gurkha Rifles, and 25 
men of the 54th Sikhs and 5! 1th Rifles, together with 40 
Gurkhas armed only with kukris or knives and accom¬ 
panied by the European Superintendent of Police he took 
these to the dullewaliun Bagh. He had with him two 
armoured cars in reserve, hut the lane through which he 
entered was too narrow to admit them and t.hev wore left 
in the street outside ; he took no machine gun witli him. 
When lit- arrived, at about 5 o’clock, he found that the 
crowd had swollen to several thousands, and it was being 
addressed by a speaker on a raised platform. His troops 
deployed on either side of the entrance, the ground on 
which they stood being some feet higher than the general 
level of the enclosure, lie did not order the crowd to 
disperse, but proeooded to take action to disperse it at 
oner by fire. I ,(>50 rounch were final, lire being directed 
on crowds not on individuals, and redirected from time 
to time where the crowds wore thickest. The ammuni¬ 
tion used was the ordinary *303 army cartridge. On the 
conclusion at the firing the troops retired ; the number of 
casualties was not counted. 

It is alleged that some of the bodies were subsequently 
plundered either by troops or police, but no evidence has 
come to hand of the truth of this allegation. AH the 
troops and police were under definito command either in 
piequets or otherwise; and subsequent events proved 
that the discipline observed was strict. If there was any 


plundering, it must have been done by bad characters in 
the city. No accurate calculation can be given of the 
casualties. It was estimated at the time that between 
two and three hundred must have been killed, and a con¬ 
siderable number more wounded. A subsequent enquiry 
made by the Civil authorities, in the course of which the 
public was invited to give the names of those who had 
died as the result of the firing, indicated that about 290 
persons wore killed. It was asserted that these included 
many small children, but enquiries have only been able 
to establish the death of one boy under 10 and four under 
15 years. Thore was a further allegation that two months 
afterwards a well in the Bagh still contained dead bodies. 
An examination proved this to be groundless. 

Of the immediate effect of this drastic action, thero can 
be no doubt. Beyond an attempted dacoity by the village 
of Ballarwal on that of Makhowal (which was beaten off 
by the villagers of the latter place), and one or two cases 
of wire cutting, hardly any further disorder occurred, and 
it was noticeable that throughout the district a number 
of those whose attitude had previously been in doubt at 
once came in with offers of assistance to the authorities. 
A resident in the district of over forty years standing, 
well-known for his devoted work among the lepers at 
Tarn Taran, wrote as follows :— 

“ It was not until April 13th that the people realized 
that Government was in earnest and that it, was 
determined to protect them even against their own 
will. Till then it was generally thought that such 
scant measures had been taken to bring to justice 
murderers and rioters that Government w r as power¬ 
less to cope with lawlessness. It was then that 
bad characters began to flock in from the district 
for loot and plunder. It was only after the Jal¬ 
lewalian Bagh incident that a different opinion 
began to be held, and a totally different attitude 
on the part of the people became evident. For 
some time after I toured the Tarn Taran district 
. . . . and held vast meetings of villagers to 

endeavour to pacify them and give them a correct 
view of things. During the time thus spent in the 
tahail, I heard on all sides and from all sorts and 
conditions of men that it was this incident alone* 
which had saved the situation, and that is my owm 
private opinion.” 

Another resident, of over thirty years standing, and 
equally in a position to gauge the feelings of the people 
wrote that “ I have no hesitation in saying that, from the 
evidence I received from many parts of the Amritsar 
district, that particular punitive incident averted other 
Serious trouble. But for the news that reached the vil¬ 
lages of the military action in Amritsar, Government- 
would have had to face a serious uprising throughout the 
district during that week.” It- may, finally, be noted that 
it is from the date of this occurrence that the Martial 
Law Commissioners state that the city was released from 
the possession of the mob. 

Martial Law was proclaimed in the district with effect 
from the 15th April.* Actual disturbance was over, but 
the proclamation afforded a speedy and efficient means of 
restoring normal conditions: nor is it possible that, had 
the civil authorities been confined to the ordinary re¬ 
sources of the Criminal Law, they would have been able to 
tloal as quickly and effectively with the investigat ion into 
and disposal of the eases arising out of the many outrages 
committed on the 10th of April. The actual admini¬ 
stration of Martial Law w'as confined to the city : and 
with the exception of the despatch of a further detach¬ 
ment of troops to Tarn Taran and a vb.it to Rajas ansi 
and Atari by a movable column (commanded by the 
General Officer Commanding) no measures of a military 
nature were undertaken outside the city area. On the 
13th, that is previous to the formal declaration of Martial 
Law, the General Officer Commanding had, acting under 
the authority given him )»v the Commissioner, issued tw r o 
notices. The first prohibited all meetings, and warned 

• The ipeclal sections of the Toilet: Act were also ayplWd oa till# dat# 
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all persons that damage to property or incitement to 
violence would be punished by Martial Law ; the second 
prohibited any one from leaving the city without a pass 
and announced that any person found in the street after 
8 p.m. would be liable to be shot. After the formal de- 
claration of Martial Law, the area oame within the scope 
of the Divisional Commander’s Proclamation of the 19th 
April. The administration was in the hands of the 
General Officer Commanding the Jullundur Brigade 
(General Dyer) assisted by an Area Officer, here called 
the Provost Marshal. A number of supplementary Regu¬ 
lations were issued by the Administrator, the majority 
being contained in a notice dated the 25th April. On that 
date regulations were issued (1) prescribing a Curfew 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. ; (2) prohibiting 
all processions and meetings (exoept funerals and religious 
ceremonies) of more than 10 persons ; (3) prohibiting 
violence or obstruction to any person desirous of opening 
hH shop and conducting his business; (4) prohibiting the 
issue of third or intermediate class tickets ; (5) protecting 
Martial Law notices; (6) prohibiting the carrying of 
cudgels ; (7) prohibiting more than two persons from 
walking abreast on sidewalks or pavements ; (8) declaring 
it illegal to carry on a hartal ; (9) arranging for the calling 
in of arms ; (10) calling up bicycles owned by others than 
Europeans. A number of additional orders were subse¬ 
quently issued, commencing from the 11th May. The 
chief of those orders, similar to those issued at Lahore, 
provided for the regulation of the price of grain and other 
commodities. In addition an order, necessitated by the 
outbreak of war with Afghanistan, was issued requiring 
the registration of Afghan subjects. The remaining 
orders referred only to the gradual relaxation of the orders 
about Curfew and prices, and the restoration of bicycles. 
The Curfew orders were relaxed on the 16th May and 
removed on the 23rd May out of consideration for Muham¬ 
madans observing the Ramzan. The majority of the 
restrictions were removed by the 5th of June and the 
operation of Martial Law was entirely withdrawn on the 
9th June. 

The operation of Martial Law was in many respects leas 
intensive at Amritsar than at Lahore, and fewer regula¬ 
tions were issued. Those relating to the Curfew, to the 
holding of meetings and the prohibition of hartal, and the 
carrying of cudgels, were essential to the early restoration 
of order. The prohibition of the issue of third class tickets 
naturally caused inconvenience to the travelling public, 
but was held to be essential in order to prevent communi¬ 
cation between agitators in the city and outlying areas : 
and to this extent must also be viewed as a precautionary 
measure undertaken in the interest of restoring order. It 
is, however, a restriction of somewhat too extensive a 
nature for general use. The regulations for fixing prices 
cannot, on the whole, be regarded as entirely successful. 
Prices were laid down at a time when there was every 
expectation that prices of food grains would fall, as they 
generally do at harvest time ; but the general tendency 
of prices was to rise, and the fixed prices prevented grain 
coming in. It was necessary to raise prices week by week, 
and also to publish notices that carts coming into the city 
would not be commandeered, and it was finally found 
necessary to discontinue fixed prices altogether. They rose 
but very little on the removal of restrictions. Charges 
involving breaches of the Regulations were all tried by the 
General Officer Commanding at Amritsar, or by the area 
officer (Provost-Marshal), sitting as Summary Courts. 
The cases involved were not numerous. Sixty persons 
were chartied in all, of w hom 50 were convicted. Twenty- 
three were convicted under t he general head “ disobedience 
of orders* and obstruction of officers ” twelve under the 
head “ omission and commission of acts in contravention 
of Martial Law orders,' t six tor having in t.beir possession} 
a motor without permit, four of disseminating false in¬ 
telligence.§ Nine were sentenced to rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for two years, one to one year, three for 6 months, 

* uenrjal proclamation dated 10th A pill, wetionu 11 (,i), ( b). 

t Genera! proclamation dated loth Vpril. .« ret ton* 15 (a), (b). 

$ General proclamation dated 19th April, ■motion 7 (1). 

) Oeneral proclamation dated 19th April, wctlon 12. 
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16 for less than six months. In 6 cases fines of small 
amount were inflicted, and 12 persons were sentenced 
to whipping. 

It remains to deal with several isolated incidents con¬ 
nected with the administration of Martial Law at Amritsar, 
since those have a bearing on charges which have been 
levied against the character of that admlnistartion. The 
first is that relating to the closing of the Kucha T a war uui. 
This was the street in which Miss Sherwood was attacked. 
There is evidence || that this incident caused very deep 
resentment among the British troops in Amritsar, and the 
General Officer Commanding, in the interests of discipline, 
took occasion to warn them in a public manner against an 
attempt at reprisals on this account. He subsequently 
decided to close the Btreot to public traffic, placing a 
picquet at each end, and in doing bo, ordered, rather as a 
brutum fulmen than otherwise, that if anyone desired to 
go down the street he would have to do so on his handa 
and knees. It shortly afterwards became necessary to 
conduct a party of prisoners past the piequets in this 
street and—though this was not contemplated when the 
prisoners were sent by this route—the piequets put in 
force the orders about crawling through the Btroet, which 
is about 150 yards in length. The matter was brought to 
the General’s attention, but in view of the circumstances 
under which it originated, he docided not to cancel his 
order. From the first it was clearly understood by every¬ 
one that it did not apply to women. The order was 
actually in force between the 19th and 24th April, and 
in all about 50 persons complied with the direction to go 
through on all fours. The houses hud back exits and the 
piequets were on duty only between the hours of 6 a.m. 
and 8 P.M. The sergeant in oharge of the picquet sub¬ 
sequently stated that one man “ actually crawled through 
three times, and had to be stopped by the picquet from 
giving further exhibitions." 

A second incident also calls for notice. A rumour was 
widely circulated that a number of Sikh girls and women 
had been assaulted by soldiers at the Amritsar Railway 
Station. The actual facts were that the attention of the 
authorities was drawn to the fact that a party of Sikh 
girls, travelling under the escort of three men, bad with 
them a number of Sikh daggers or kirp/ins. The existence 
ot the kirpans was pointed out by the girls’ escort. There 
was some doubt whether these should be taken away, but 
the party was not searched ; such enquiries as were made 
in the matter were made by a Sikh Gazetted Police 
Officer^} who happened to be at the station, and it was 
settled subsequently by the Commissioner in the course 
of a visit to the station. The girls were allowed to retain 
possession of the kirfxins , and wers^sent on by the next 
train, and made no complaint of molestation. M**n were 
from the first forbidden to search carriages containing 
women. 

It has further been stated that a platform was erected 
for public whippings. It appears that such a platform 
was actually erected near the Fort but never used. 
A number of triangles were also erected in the city, 
but were used only in the cases noted below. There were 
in all twenty-six men sentenced to be flogged by the sum¬ 
mary courts. The only floggings that could be considered 
to be in any way of a public nature were first, that of six 
men who were flogged in the street in which Miss Sherwood 
wits assaulted. These men were implicated in the attack 
on Miss Sherwood, but were actually flogged after convic¬ 
tion by a Summary Court for offering violence while in 
military custody at a date subsequent to April Itfl h. The 
street as has already been noted was closed at both ends 
when flogging took place. Four whippings were carried 
out at the city police station, and three men ,-enten. ed tor 
threatening witnesses were flogged at area headquarters, 
but this could not of course be considered a public place. 
In the remaining cases flogging whs altogether in private. 
It is categorically stated that no person was whipped - mo 
after due trial by a Summary Court acting under the 

i Deputy (onTnilaMorr'r’* letter ?fo 2*4. 4th AuRitft. 
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authority of the proclamation of April 19th. No whip¬ 
pings took place before that date. 

Allegations have also been somewhat freely made that 
both police and soldiers werej guilty of wholesale extortion 
in the course of the administration of Martial Law. That 
cases could be altogether avoided, in regard to the police, 
was impossible. Actual investigations were in charge of 
gazetted European officers ; but it is not always in the 
course of investigations, or in the course of regular pro¬ 
ceedings that bribes are offered and taken. They are as 
often offered to prevent threatened arrest. It is this fact, 
among others, that rendered it imperative to initiate and 
conclude investigations at the oarlicst possible date, an 
operation greatly facilitated by the existence of Martial 
Law. Two cases of extortion were discovered and dealt 
with. One was that of an etf-sepoy enlisted as constable ; 
he was prosecuted hut discharged by the I’rovost Marshal 
for lack of proof ; he was however dismissed from the 
police. Tini second ease was that of a head constable, 
who took Us. 500 from the brother of one of the accused 
in order to effect his discharge. On complaint* being 
made the head constable was at once arrested and pro¬ 
secuted. 

The major charges arising out of the disorder wore tried 
by the Martial Law Commissions, 02 cases in all being put 
before them, involving 208 accused. Of these 218 were 
convicted. Fifty-one were sentenced to death ; 4(5 to 
transportation for life, 2 to imprisonment for 10 years, 
79 for 7 years, 10 for 5 years, Iff for ff years, and 11 for 
lesser periods. In six eases whipping was inflicted. 
Minor offences arising out of disorder between the ffOth 
March and the date of the proclamation of Martial Law 
were tried by Civil Magistrates with 1st class powers 
empowered by Notification No. 12ff41, dated 5th May 1919, 
to sit' as Summary Courts. Only 22 cases were dealt with, 
involving 14ff persons ; of these no less than 102 wore 
connected with the attack on the Tarn Taruu Tnhsil. In 
all 105 wore convicted, all convictions being registcrol 
under sections of the Indian Penal Code or Railway and 
Telegraph Acts. Of these 82 were charged with joining 
an unlawful assembly to loot Tarn Tamil Talisil, 0 for 
dishonestly locoiving property belonging to the National 
Rank, 4 with trespassing in post offices to commit offences, 
ff with damaging telegraph wires. The sentences inflicted 
were 24 to 2 yearn imprisonment, 69 to 1 year or over, 
7 for (i months, fi for shorter periods. No sentence of 
whipping was passed. 

Claims for damage done to property amount, altogether 
to between ff() and ff5 lakhs of rupees, excluding claims 
for compensation to dependents of those killed. The 
question of the recovery of these claims, under the Police 
Act or otherwise, is under consideration. 


Attock District. 

This district contains no large towns ; its Muhammadan 
population has distinguished itself in recruiting and other 
war efforts ; and it contained no element which seemed 
likely to sympathize with either agitation or disturb¬ 
ance. There was no response to the appeal for a general 
demonstration on the 0th April, and the only events 
calling for record appear to be the post ng of a seditious 
handbill at Canipbellpur on 22nd April, and an attempt 
to burn the High School at the same town on the 9th 
May. The latter event cannot be traced to any connec¬ 
tion with agitation. No precautionary measures of 
an unusual nature were required. It is clear that in 
this district the leading men, who have considerable 
local influence, were not interested in the agitation ; 
and that the district authorities were able to count on 
their assistance in the judicious efforts made by them to 
prevent the spread of an atmosphere of suspicion or un¬ 
rest. The district was, as a precaution, proclaimed under 
the Police Act on the 21st April, 


* Chief Secretary’s letter No. 464-S.W., dated 13tli Mmj 1919. 


Dera Ghazi Khan. 

In this district, isolated from the railway, and marked 
by the existence of tribal leaders exercising both authority 
and influence, there was little excitement and no distur¬ 
bance. There were, previous to the 5th of April, the 
usual distorted versions current as to the effect of the 
Act, but they found little response in the district. No 
meetings were held at the headquarters of the district. 
A small meeting, promoted mainly by unemployed 
youths and non-descript characters, was held on the 5th 
April at Jampur with a view to arrange a closure of shops 
on the following day; no hartal , however, followed. 
A second meeting was held on the 6th April, but though 
the speeches are reported to have been of a vehement 
character, the meeting was small and unrepresentative, 
and no demonstration of any kind resulted. 

Administrative action was taken by the district authori¬ 
ties against certain of the speakers who were in Govern¬ 
ment or local fund employ : but no prosecutions or other 
measures calling for notice were necessary. 


Ferozepore District. 

Though at one time a considerable state of tension 
arose in this area, there was no actual disturbance of the 
peace. The district, mainly Sikh in religion, hud been 
the scene of a successful recruiting campaign in 1918, 
and considerable support had boon received from the 
towns for war funds, Red Cross and similar objects. 
It has been stated that pressure used in the campaign for 
recruiting, and for subscription to such funds, was a 
direct cause of the sympathy evinced in the agitation in 
the Central Punjab ; it is the more noticeable therefore 
that in Ferozoporc neither rural nor urban areas showed 
any considerable roaotion to the agitation which was 
prevalent elsewhere, nor wore they appreciably affected by 
the accounts of the incidents which occurred in the 
neighbouring cities of Lahore, Amritsar and Kasur. 
Had excitement become at any time acute, the character 
of the district, which has more than once been conspicuous 
for the prevalence of daooity and violent forms of crime, 
was such that grave apprehension might, reasonably have 
been felt as to the result. The district authorities appear 
to have received willing support from the rural notables, 
including the leaders of the Sikh community. Such 
demonstrations as occurred in the towns were promoted 
by pleaders, but they received a good deal of support from 
the trading class—especially those of the Arya Samaj 
community, and a few Muhammadans of pan-Islamic 
sympathies. 

On the 29th March some mombers of the Arya Samaj 
community convened a mooting at Fazilka and arranged 
for a hartal on the following day ; this duly took place, 
but the shops were reopened in the afternoon on the 
advice of the Sub-Divisional Officer. There was consi¬ 
derable discussion on the subject of a hartal at Ferozepore 
between the 1st and 5th of April, and local opinion on 
the latter date seems to have decided that no demonstra- 
tion would take place. Shops were, however, generally 
closed on the 6th both in Ferozepore City and Canton* 
incuts and at Aboliar and Gidarbaha. A meeting of some 
size was held at Ferozepore in the afternoon, but the 
speeches were not inflammatory. On the 12th, owing 
to the news of rioting at KuBur, police and military pre¬ 
cautions were taken in the event of trouble spreading to 
the city, thus demonstrating the intention of the local 
authorities to make full use of the services of the large 
force of troops stationed in the Cantonments. Nothing 
of note occurred till the 16th when a number of students 
of the Harbhagwan Arya High School went on strike. 
This was, however, quelled by the managers of the school 
and the parents of the boys. On the following day some 
seditious posters were found ; on the 18th an iron gradi¬ 
ent post was found placed x>n the railway line between 
Makhu and Butewala stations. It is stated that men out¬ 
side the district were responsible for this. From this 
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date onwards, though the district authorities felt the 
existent of a state of tension, no overt act occurred 
which calls for mention. 

Though police and military precautions were taken, 
no unusual steps were necessary, either of a preventive 
or repressive character. Guards were placed on the 
principal stations, important points picquettod, and police 
patrols moved about in the district. But a great deal 
also appears to have been done by the dissemination of 
accurate information regarding the real course of affairs 
in Amritsar and Lahore, and by enlisting the assistance 
of men of local influence. It is noteworthy that the 
considerable number of returned Sikh emigrants and 
“ Ohadr ” men in the district took no interest in the agita¬ 
tion. No prosecutions were undertaken. 


Gujranwala District. 

Part 1.—Qujranwala District excluding Shcikhvpura 
Sub-Division. 

The disorder at Gujranwala was of a serious type - ; 
it led to a widespread destruction of Government pro¬ 
perty ; and had there been a scattered European com¬ 
munity such as that at Amritsar, it might have led to 
outrages such as those which occurred in that city on the 
10th April. The prompt arrival of troops limited the 
field of disorder to the towns, in which it had originated ; 
but for this, it is clear from what occurred in the Shcikhu¬ 
pura Sub-rlivision that disorder might have extended, 
and with disastrous results, to the neighbouring rural 
areas. As it was, the peasantry at large remained 
unaffected. The district, for many years a noticeably 
poor recruiting area, had been the scone of an intensive 
campaign from November 1017 to November 1018 ; 
and wore it true that such campaigns were in any direct 
sense a predisposing cause of unrest, the district is cer¬ 
tainly one in which disorder might have been expected 
to occur in the rural area of this portion of the district. 

Agitation and disorder, then, were confined to the 
towns ; and it Heems clear that, while strenuous agitation 
had been carried on from the 5th April onwards, actual 
disorder was clue rather to the desire to emulate the 
outrages of the mob at Amritsar and Lahore than to 
any long premeditated organization for violent ends. 
This indeed is substantially the conclusion of the Judges 
composing the Commission which tried the principal 
movers in the disorder. “ Wo are not satisfied ” they say 
“ that prior to April 12th any indictable conspiracy had 
come into existence.” The original promoters of the 
agitation wore pleaders, but they secured a very willing 
support among the traders ; and it was noticed that 
members of the Arya Saraaj community wore every¬ 
where prominent in the movement. The actual leaders 
in rioting are seldom the same as the promoters of the 
agitation which precedes it; when outrage and violence 
begin, men of a different typo step in as leaders. A 
conspicuous feature of the rioting at Gujranwala—as also 
to some extent that at Kasur—was the activity of large 
numbers of youths of the schoolboy class. As to tho 
character of the disorder, its primary object was no doubt 
tho destruction of Government property and tho inter¬ 
ruption of communications; but it rapidly assumed 
(as for instance at Hafizabad and Wazirabad) an anti- 
British character. It did not go further and become 
anti -Christian ; though a church was burnt, Christians 
U3 such were not interfered v with. 

Gujranwala did not partake in the preliminary hartal 
of 30th March, but on April 5th the local pleaders made 
arrangements for a meeting of protest against tho Act. 
It was fairly well attended by all classes but with a 
strong predominance of Hindus. Tho Act- was denounced 
aB a shameful recompense for India’s loyalty during 
tho War ; its provisions were not explained ,• hut it was 
tersely summed up as allowing “ Na dalil, na appeal 
na vakil." A speaker who asserted that ho had been 
an eye-witness of the events at Delhi, described the 


official account- of the rioting there as grossly inaccurate. 
The meeting decided on the holding of a hartal on the 
following day, the 6th. The hartal was duly observed, 
but passed off without incident or open excitement, 
tho oj>en exhibitions of lamentation and facing mani¬ 
fested elsewhere being absent. It seemed at fir^t as 
if the agitation had spent itself with the conclusion of 
the hartal, and though there was still some evidence of 
excitement in the city, it took no outward form ; not 
even the neAvs of tho occurrences at Amritsar cm the 10th 
produced any manifestation. On the 12th the District 
Magistrate left the district on transfer, and on tho same 
day, a number of magistrates and local notables left tor 
Lahore to attend a Divisional Durbar. It appears that 
the local loaders held a meeting on ihe evening of the 
12th to decide as to the future action to be taken ; but 
arrived at no conclusion. At a private meeting held 
on the 13th, however, more definite counsels prevailed ; 
it was subsequently judicially established (Commission 
order dated 17th June 1919) that at this meeting it 

was decided “ to follow the example of Amritsar. 

and arrange for the burning of bridges and cutting of 
telegraph wires.” Additional proof of this is afforded 
by tho fact that in the evening the American Missionaries 
received a hint from some of their converts that it would 
he wise for them to leave the town. They did so, on 
the assurance that the Indian Christians would he safe 
without them. Early next morning (the 14th) began 
what appears to have been a concerted—even if hastily 
planned—attempt to promote disorder. Crowds went 
round the bazar, enforcing the closure of shops. A 
calf was killed and hung up b\ the neck to the railway 
bridge near tho station, and rumours circulated that 
this was the work of the police. Part, of the crowd 
invaded the railway station, and stoned the passenger 
train proceeding to Wazirabad. Some evidence of pre¬ 
concerted action is also found in the fact that leaders 
of the crowd dissuaded passengers from Gujranwala 
from starting for tin; Baisakhi Fair at Wazirabad. Part 
of the mob then set on fire a small railway bridge opposite 
tho Gurukul. At this point the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, despatched by his superior officer with a small 
guard, arrived on the scone, and dispersed the crowd 
without difficulty. It was ipund that the telegraph 
wire had been cut on both sides of the station, but the 
telephone was intact and u message was sent to Lahore 
asking for assistance. 

The train was now (9 a.m.) despatched to Wazirabad, 
but shortly afterwards part of the crowd returned, and 
set fire to the Katchi Bridge near the station ; all 
communications both with Lahore and Wazirabad were 
now for a time cut off. The. crowd had now (10 a.m.) 
greatly increased in numbers, and one or two black 
flags made their appearance. Parts of the crowd appear 
to have been taken off to the city by their loaders, where 
more inflammatory speeches were delivered. Mean¬ 
while sporadic attacks continued on the railway premises ; 
in one place tlie crowd began to demolish the permanent 
way near the distant signal, hut were chased off hy the 
police; at another, they gained access to the Post Office 
from the rear and set on fire the inner rooms of the 
Telegraph Office. This could not, he extinguished as 
tho pumps had been previously damaged. Finally, 
an attempt was made to seize the Superintendent of 
Police, who had to use his revolver ; the police also 
fired a few rounds of buckshot, and this section of the 
crowd dispersed. Two men who had been wounded 
with buckshot were carried off into the city, and their 
arrival greatly increased the excitement of the crowds. 

Moanwhile two other sections of the crowd had crossed 
tho lines some distance from tho station, one going 
towards the Tahsil and Jail, the other towards the District 
Court and Civil bungalows. The Superintendent oi 
Police and his Assistant followed them with the lore* s 
available—and it may bo remarked here that the force 
of police maintained at Gujra.nwc.la was clearly inade¬ 
quate for protective purposes—but by the time they 
arrived tho crowd had already sot fire to the Tahsil, 
D&k Bungalow and Di trict Court. They were driven 
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off from the Jail, hut & guard placed on the Church had 
(ailed to prevent them setting fire to it. The police 
fired on tho crowd whenever it got within reach, but 
it scattered on their approach, and apparently few were 
wounded. While the Police were dealing with these 
scattered elements of disorder, a further section of the 
crowd found its way to the now unprotected railway 
station and set the building on fire ; another party set 
fire to the goods shod and what property was not burnt 
was pillaged by the bad characters who had collected 
on the spot. Tho Casson Industrial School was also 
gutted. At this juncture three aeroplanes, despatched 
from Lahore, arrived. The aeroplanes had been sent 
off as the speediest rnothod of meeting the demand for 
assistance conveyed in an urgent telephone message 
received about 1 p.m. It was 3-10 p.m. when the first 
machine arrived, and at the time of its arrival the Rail¬ 
way Station, Church and Goods Yard were seen to be on 
fire. It is clear that at the time the police wore still 
engaged in different directions in the attempt to prevent 
further damage ; as the provious narrative Bhows, as 
■oon us their backs were turnod, the crowd again came 
on and rocommoncod its work of destruction. Only 
one of the aeroplanes dropped bombs, the first discharge 
being at 3-20 p.m. after tho officer had circled round 
several times for the purpose of observation. Two 
bombs wore first dropped, being aimed at a large party 
of poopl© at a village (Dhulla) outside Gujranwala, the 
officer no doubt believing them to be rioters going or 
coming from the city. One bomb fell through the roof 
of ft house and failod to explode ; one fell among the 
party, killing one woman and one boy and slightly 
wounding two men 50 rounds from bhe machine gun 
wore also fired into tho party. Shortly after another 
bomb was dropped at about a mile south of this pluco, 
another crowd being observed. Tho bomb dropped 
into a dry pond and did not explode ; twenty-five rounds 
were fired from the machine gun, but as far as is known, 
without damage. At 3*35 the officer attacked a crowd 
of some size near the Klnlsa High School and Boarding 
House on the outskirts of the town ; o.io bomb was 
dropped, and thirty rounds fired from the machine gun. 
As iur as is known, on this occasion, out man was hit 
by a bullet, one student by u splinter, and one smJl boy 
stunned. At 3-40 r.M. two bombs were dropped near 
a mosque, in the town ; those failed to explode. The 
aeroplane was now directly over tho scono of the worst 
of tho disorder. A hundred and fifty rounds were fired 
from the machine gun at crowds in the street; one 
bomb was drop pod on tho crowd near tho burning goods 
shod, killing four and wounding five mon ; one bomb 
was dropped on tho crowd in front of the station, killing 
two inon and wounding six. This makes a total of 
eight in all. The rumour that a large number more 
were dropped is probably duo to confusion between the 
dropping of bombs and the firing of the machine gun. 
Tne aeroplane loft at 3-60 P.M. A second aeroplane, 
which arrived at 3-25 p.m. fired in all 700 rounds, but 
dropped no bomb. The third aeroplane ueither dropped 
bombs nor tired its machine gun. As far as has been 
ascertained up to tho present, the total number of persons 
killed by the police wa* throe, and by the ae oplanes 
nine ; 27 in all wore woundod by police and aeroplane. 
There can be no sort of truth in the assertion that the 
aeroplanes uppeared when the crowds were already 
moving off, and that consequently their bombing and 
firing on the crowd was unjustifiable. The charge appears 
to be founded on a mistaken newspaper report published 
soon after the event. The buildings were still burning 
when the aeroplanes appeared ; and crowds were still 
moving in the neighbourhood of the goods-yard and 
station. Troops did not bocome available till much 
later. 

Towards the evening the District Magistrate who 
was in Lahore en route, for Ambala, returned by motor, 
and took over the direction of affairs, which had up to 
the present been practically left to the Superintendent 
of Polioe and his Assistant (tho only European Officers 
present); towards 0 o'clock a detachment of troops 


arrived from Sialkot. This finally quieted the situation. 
On the following morning the District Magistrate, 
accompanied by a party of military and police, went 
round the city, and made a number of arrests, including 
several barristers and pleaders. He also gave orders 
for the institution of a system of village patrols to guard 
the line. It would appear that the District Magistrate 
had asked for further aeroplane assistance when making 
his visit to the city i an aeroplane came over from 
Lahore, and a bomb was dropped on a small crowd at 
Garjakh village outside Gujranwala. It fell on a house, 
but fortunately no casualties were cauoed, and the owner 
was awarded compensation. On the following day, 
the 16th, Martial Law was proclaimed, and the applica¬ 
tion of the Seditious Meetings Act to the district was 
also notified.* 

The occurrences at W&zirabad may be noticed 
separately. The agitation here appears to have been 
led mainly by local men, shopkeepers with some Muham¬ 
madans. There were here a number of Muhammadans 
of extreme views who during recent years had been 
under the influence of a Wahabi, F&zal Ilahi, and also 
of the well-known pan-Islamist, Zafar Aii. The Arya 
Samaj element was again prominent in the disturbances. 
As will be seen, the disorder also extended to the agri¬ 
culturists of some of the villages close to the town. On 
the 6th April the Hindus attempted to hold a hartal, but 
this was frustrated by the action of prominent Muham¬ 
madans. No further incident occurred till the )2th 
when at a meeting held at the house of a Municipal 
Commissioner, it was decided to hold a hartal on the 
13th ; at the request of the sweetmeat sellers (who 
feared interference with their Baisakhi earnings) it 
was decided to postpone it till the 15th. On the 14th 
arrived the news of the riot at Gujranwala, and the 
local agitators used the opportunity to reinforce their 
demands for a hartal. A mooting was hold in the Juma 
Masjid at which Hindus as well as Muhammadans 
attended, and a Hindu presided ; after dark groups 
marched through the streets singing inflammatory ballads. 
The hartal arranged for was duly observed on the 15th. 
Mobs went round tho city, closing shops by force ; they 
also visited the schools and closed them, thus adding 
to the ranks of the crowd. The order of tho Commission 
which tried the persons subsequently arrested for riot 
at Wazirabad shows that at this stage fiery speeches 
were delivered " undoubtedly stirring the mob to violent 
action.” In spite of the attempts of the local Revenue 
Officer (the Tahsildar) to restrain thorn, one portion of 
the crowd went to the engine-shed and attempted to 
induce the employees to strike ; a second portion damaged 
the Telegraph wires near the D&k Bungalow. A party 
of cavalry had been sent from Sialkot to protect the 
railway station ; these dispersed the mob by a charge, 
but the mob returned and stoned them; the officer 
in command did not consider that he had authority to 
fire on the mob, and ordered his men to fire into the air. 
Though the crowd ceased to stone tho cavalry, they 
wero not deterred from further acts of violence; part 
moved on to the Palku railway bridge, which it set on 
fire, and cut the railway telegraph wires.t This part 
of tho mob was dispersed by a polioe charge and the fire 
extinguished. Another portion went to Nicamabad 
village—where the village headman had proclaimed a 
hartal —set fire to a gang hut and did what damage it 
could to the railway bridges and level crossing gates. 
What followed may best be described in the words of 
the Commission which tried the rioters in this oase:— 

“ At this point they found themselves within reach 
of the house belonging to the Reverend Qrahame 
Bailey, a Church of Scotland Missionary. The 
ringleaders suggested that they should go and 
burn it. Some of the mob demurred saying 


* It bad been sanctioned In Government of India Notification Na. 

560, dated 15th April. 

f The Wires were eat la 24 plate* between WwiraUd andSialkot Of 

the 16th aloqe. 
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that Mr. Bailey was an Irishman and therefore 
against the Government but the more violent 
elements in the crowd prevailed and the whole 
body (with one or two exceptions) marched on the 
bouse. Fortunately Mr. Bailey and his family 
had been removed to Wazirabad on the previous 
afternoon by the military who had been 
expecting trouble. On reaching the house 
they were met by Mr. Bailey’s servants who 
begged them to spare the house. The servants 
were brutally commanded to go unless they 
wished to be burnt along with th? house. A 
desperate scene of rioting and looting was 
witnessed ; the liouse was thoroughly ransacked 
for treasure and then it was set ablaze. Damage 
to the extent of Rs. 40,000 is said to have been 
caused, and Mr. Bailey states that this does 
not include the cost of the house itself. Sated 
with their work, and probably anxious to 
dispose of their ill-gotten gains, the mob then 
dispersed. In the meanwhile the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring village of Wairoke had 
come to the spot, and the sight of so much 
abandoned loot proving too much for them, 
they picked np what the rioters had left and 
decamped with it to their houses.” 

Mr. Bailey had resided for many years in the town 
and was, as the Judges remark later, “ deservedly popular 
in this part of the Punjab” ; he is a linguistic expert 
of distinction, and the fire destroyed a valuable collection 
of manuscripts, the fruit of many years’ labour. The 
crowd then gathered before the Post Office, but were 
driven of! by the police. The Commission took a severe 
view of the action of the mob at Nizamabad} they 
considered that they hud “ with deliberation set out 
in strength to do all that was in their power to damage 

the Government.All who took active part in 

the operations were guilty of an offence punishable under 
section 121, Indian Penal Code.” The sentences imposed 
on the leaders were severe, but the Judges viewed the 
action of the villagers (many of whom voluntarily 
returned tho property stolen by them) with groator 
leniency. It is only necessary to add here that on the 
following day additional troops reached Wazirabad, 
and the arrival of the District Magistrate from Gujran- 
wala completed the restoration of order. 

The disturbances at Hafizabad occurred on the same 
dates, and allowing for the smaller damage done, followed 
the same lines as those at Wazirabad. The agitation, 
which was mainly confined to shopkeepers, appears to 
have been largely due to the influence of members of 
the Arya Samaj community. There was a meeting 
of this society on the 6th April, and on tho following 
day a hartal was observed, but with only partial success. 
Another meeting was called on the 12th to promote a 
hartal for the 14th and this duly took place. A consider¬ 
able orowd collected in front of the Tahsil, but went 
away on the insistence of the Tahsildar; it reassembled 
however outside the town, and proceeded towards the 
railway station. Speeches of a very inflammatory 
nature were made in the neighbourhood of the goods 
shed, and while these were going on, a passenger train 
came into the station, in tho first class carriage of which 
Lieutenant Tatam, of the Military Farms Department, 
was travelling with a small boy. The crowd made an 
attack on the carriage with sticks and stones breaking 
the windows ; two or three Indian gentlemen present 
with great courage came to the rescue, and prevented 
further mischief by persuading the station master to 
move the train on. The enquiry into this case before 
the Commission shows that the attack was a determined 
one, directly due to the incitement of orators who had 
urged the crowd to take active stops against Govern¬ 
ment ; and the Judges expressed the opinion that but 
for the intervention of the Indian gentlemen referred to, 
and for the fact that one of the leaders of the crowd 
Muhammad Din) changed his mind and tried to allay 
the storm he had raised, Lieutenant Tatam and tho 


boy would have been killed. A hartal was again observed 
on the following day (the 15th); a crowd again visited 
the station, damaged the distant signal and cut wires. 
Two men were arrested by the police and taken to the 
Tahsil, and- an attempt at rescue was only prevented 
by the police opeuiug fire from the roof. They do not 
appear to have wounded anyone, but the crowd dis¬ 
persed. On the following day, shops were reopened 
and no further disturbance occurred. The events of 
the 15th formed the subject of a separate order by the 
Commission. Though the damage done was not great, 
the Judges considered the disorder serious as it was 
linked up with the systematic attempt of tho rioters at 
Gujranwala to paralyse communication and thus prevent 
the arrival of troops. Two at least of the leaders wore 
shown to have been concerned in the agitation which 
led to excesses at Chuharkana and Wazirabad: tho 
smallness of the damage done was due to the half-hearted - 
ness of the mob and not to lack of virulence on tho part 
of the leaders. The sentences imposed were mainly on 
the leaders. 

The events at Akalgarh and Ramnagar were, but for 
one disgraceful incident, less serious. Under the influence 
of a number of Hindus, shops were closed on the 6th 
April in both places ; but the speeches at the mootings 
do not seem to have been immoderate in tone. On the 
14th of April, on the receipt of news regarding tho dis¬ 
turbances which had taken place elsewhere, u mob 
collected at Akalgarh and forced tho shops to close ; they 
threatened to burn down tho factories of those who 
refused to join in the hartal. No actual damage was 
however done. On the folk wing day slight damage 
was done to the telegraph wires at Akalgarh, signal 
lamps were broken and a half-hearted attempt, made 
to burn a bridge. The Commission which subsequently 
tried the persons accused of rioting at Akalgarh did not 
regard the facts as showing evidence of very serious 
disorder. “ The leaders were able to obtain only luke¬ 
warm support and the pooplo wore not propared to go 
to extremes. The mob, never a large one, was kept 
off the station promises without difficulty, and its pro¬ 
ceedings were a mere parody of rebellion.” The sentences 
imposed wore consequently lenient. At Ramnagar a 
significant and disreputable incident occurred. A party 
of Hindus collected, and proceeded to the banks of the 
Chonab, whero they produced a small rag effigy of the 
King-Emperor, and proceeded to burn it with every 
species of insult. The ashes were thrown into the river 
and after a ceremonial bath of purification, the crowd 
returned to the town. Twenty-eight persons wore 
subsequently tried for this offence, and sentenced, under 
section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code, and Regula¬ 
tions 6 (a) and ID (a) of the Martial Law Proclamation, 
to two years imprisonment. 

One other isolated incident remains to bo recorded. 
In the large Jat village of Aulakh it appears that two of 
the headmen and somo of tho land-owners of the village 
were persuaded that the power of the administration 
had broken down, and that as the village records kept 
at the headquarters at Gujranwala had been burnt, 
they would gain some advantage by destroying the 
copy kept in the village. They accordingly attaoked 
and burnt the “ Patwarkhana.” Tho Commission which 
dealt with the accused in this case state that they 
“ violently prevented an attempt to put out the fire, 
gave vent to treasonable cries announcing that Lahore, 
Amritsar and Chuharkana had been burnt, that the 
British Raj was extinot, and that by burning thr records 
they would ge their land back; they also threatened 
that any supporters of Government would be thrown 
into the fire.” The sentences imposed were savere. 

As already shown, Martial Law was proclaimed in the 
district on the 16th April. In view of the violent nature 
of the disturbances at Gujranwala itself on the 14th, at 
Wazirabad and Hafizabad on the 15th, involving as they 
did persistent attaoks on the railway communications, 
and of the fact that serious unrest, as shown by the out¬ 
break at Aulakh and the outrages on the Sheikhupora 
line, had already manifested itself in the purely rural 
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areas, the proclamation cannot he considered an otherwise 
than timely. The military authorities acted with great 
promptitude in despatching troops to Gujranwala, 
Khanki (the headwords of the Chenab Canal) and Mali- 
zabad ; the vSialkot Brigade headquarters were moved 
to Wazirabad, and detachments were also sent to Aulakh 
(whore on the lKth they arrested the ring loaders of the 
offence of the 10th), to Akalgarh and Kumnagar. In 
addition to the Regulations issued under the general 
proclamation of the (hevral Officer Commanding Rawal¬ 
pindi Division, dated April 20th, a number of Supple¬ 
mentary Regulations were issued for the Gujranwala 
area. 

On the IKth April a general order was issued forbidding 
meetings and proeestioin ; on the 19th a Curfew order 
was put in force at Wazirabad, confining residents to 
their houses between H p.m. and 5 a.m., a similar order 
being already in force at Gujranwala ; on the 20th an 
order is mod at Wazirabad required villagers to patrol 
telegraphs and railways and made them responsible for 
their safety; on the 21st an order was issued applying 
to the whole district regarding the use of proper respect 
to European civil and military officers. It directed 
that all officers should bit accorded the salutation usually 
given to Indian gentlemen of high social position ; that 
is to Hay, persons riding on animals or in wheeled con¬ 
veyances will alight; persons carrying open and raised 
umbrellas shall lower them, and all persons shall salute 
or 1 salaam ’ with the hand. On the 22nd an order, 
applying to Wazirabad, required all personj to observe 
the rates for articles fixed by the eivd authority ; on 
the 25th an order, applying to tlm whole district, required 
passengers (other than Europeans or Anglo-Indians or 
their Servants) to obtain passes when travelling by 
railway. On the 20th April a notice mitigated the 
severity of the Curfew order in Wazirabad and ( Jujran- 
wala ; on the 5th of May an order applying to the whole 
district ordered a parade, once a day or oft-mer, of all 
schoolboys at any place at which there was an area 
otfiMM*; on the 8th May an order, applicable to (iujran- 
wala, Wazirabad and Ifaflzabad, notified that the pro¬ 
perty of persona who were fugitive from those towns 
would be considered to be confiscated ; a general order, 
dated 1 fith prohibit 'd legal practitioners ordinarily resid¬ 
ing outside the Nialkot Brigade Area from entering that 
area without permission ; ail order of the 19th May 
withdrew the orders about partol of railways and tele* 
graphs. 

The area officers appointed under the proclamation 
were, the District Magistrate in the ease of Cujrauwala, 
a military officer of Major’s rank for Wazirabad, and a 
third officer, of Captain’s rank, for ffafizabad. 

The Curlew wju put in force only in towns where there 
wore troops, and was eased oil at an early date, as it 
interfered with the movements of carts and hack animals 
to market. The order restricting travel was common 
to all districts in which Martial Law was proclaimed ; 
its primary intention win to prevent communication 
between affected areas. It undoubtedly caused much 
general inconvenience, but was justified in (be earlv 
Stages of Martial Law administration as the only measure 
by which agents from the towns could be prevented from 
exciting unrest in the rural areas. As regards the order 
requiring schoolboys to parade the previous narrative 
will show that schoolboys and students had taken a 
considerable sbar<'. in rioting in this district., and there 
was evidence of great lack of discipline in the schools. 
A rumour has been circulated that owing to this order 
several schoolboys at Wazirabad died of sunstroke: 
Mu' actual fact is that on one occasion at Wazirabad 
four of the smaller boys tainted from the heat, but 
suffered no serious effects. The midday roll-call was 
then abandoned.* Olfenoos against the Martial Law 
Regulations were tried by the Area Ollieers as Summary 
Courts; in all 80 eases were tried involving 02 persons 
of whom 58 wore convicted. Two persons were sentenced 


• Deputy ComuiHioncr’s letter. July 24th 1J15,' 


to imprisonment for two years, one to one year, one to 
six months, and six to less than six months. In 40 eases 
fines were inflicted. Whipping was inflicted in 20 eases ; 
all whipping was carried out in private, except in one 
instance which ' occurred before instructions in this 
connection had been issued. The majorit}' of persons 
sentenced to whipping were youths or persons found 
disobeying the Curfew regulation. 

In addition to these measures, a fine of 70,000 rupees 
was imposed on the town of Wazirabad. The operation 
of Martial Law was withdrawn on 9th June. 

As regards judicial measures, 14 cases were tried by 
Commission involving 223 persons, of whom 149 were 
convicted. Twenty-two were sentenced to death, 108 
to transportation for life, two to imprisonment lor 10 
years or over, one to seven years, one to five years, eight 
to one year, and two to six months or less. Fines were 
inflicted in six eases, and whipping in live. 

Minor ofbmces committed between 30th of March 
and the date of the proclamation of martial law were 
tried (under notification No. 12341, dated 5th may 1919), 
by Summary Courts. There were 89 such cases, involv¬ 
ing 108 pontons of whom 142 were convicted. Eighty- 
fiV(5 persons were sentenced to imprisonment for two 
years, two to one year, twenty-one to six months and 
nine to less than six months. Fines were imposed on 
85 persons, and whipping inflicted on four. 

As regards other measures, additional police have been 
imposed on the disturbed area, at its cost, to the extent 
of two Inspectors, and 312 subordinate officers and men. 
Claims under the Police Act have boon noted on page 
114. 

Gujranwala District. 

Pari II.—Shcilchupura Sub-Division. 

It will be convenient to deal with this sub-division 
separately ; it consists of two Tahsils (Kliangah Dogrun 
and Nharakpur) of Gujranwala District, but will, with 
efleet from next October, be constituted a Separate district. 
The story here is one of damage and outrage done largely 
by agriculturists, excited by an agitation conducted in 
their market towns. The towns themselves are either 
entirely of new growth, or have increased rapidly in 
prosperity owing to the extension of canal irrigation ; 
the peasant community had, till recently, a traditional 
reputation for crime and cattle stealing, and their recent 
accession of wealth has been ton rapid to bo accompanied 
by a relative increase in civilization. They have few 
natural leaders, and the ordinary conditions of old 
established village life do not apply to them. As already 
indicated, the area is unusually prosperous; recent 
economic conditions had been favourable* rather than 
otherwise ; and comparatively few of the villages affected 
*»y the disorder had contributed recruits to the Army. 
The trouble must be attributed entirely to the excite¬ 
ment, of an indisoiplincd peasantry influenced by the 
example of their market town*. 

The only town in the area which observed the usual 
hartal of the tith April was Sheikhupura ; this was followed 
by a mass meeting in the evening, but the language 
used was not inflammatory. The loaders here appear 
to have been a retired Inspector of Police and a number 
of pleaders. For some days no other town made any 
movement, but on the 11th a meeting was held at a 
soup-seller’s slpip at Sung la, promoted by a strange 
Brahrnaehari (Gobiud Porshad) who for some weeks 
had been lecturing in the town. The views of the meet¬ 
ing were undecided, and a second meeting of about 500 
to 000 persons, largely of the trading class, was held 
later on in the day. It is known that the most inaccurate 
statements wore made about the Act ; indeed, one of 
the subsequent outrages (Moman) was directly due to 
the excitement caused in flic minds of several agricul¬ 
turalists present, after homing the Prah madia ri’s des¬ 
cription of ti Jf . Act. a hartal followed at Smgla on the 
12th. observed by the whole town except the ginning 
factories and a drug shop. There was public bathing 
in the morning, followed by a procession ; excited speeches 
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werc rnacle, anti extracts of papers read out giving an 
account of events at Lahore and Amritsar. The crowd 
went to tho railway station, but took no other action 
than to hoot a missionary who had arrived by tho train, 
lu the evening another meeting was held, at whioh 
even more excited language was used. Incidents of a 
similar, though lass inflammatory, nature occurred at 
the market town of Chuharkana. A meeting of towns¬ 
people was held in the mosque on the llth, attended 
by both Hindus and Muhammadans, and it was resolved 
to hold another meeting to which agriculturalists from 
the neighbouring villages should be invited. Here the 
loaders appear to have been the dismissed manager of 
a Khulna School named Kartar Singh ; an UpUshab. 
named Teja Singh, who had frequented seditiouameetings 
at Lahore; a patwari from the United Provinces; and a 
sprinkling of Arya Samajists. A hartal took place on 
the following day, the 12th, and a meeting was held 
attended by a considerable number of agriculturalists 
from outside. Tho language used was strongly con¬ 
demnatory of tho Act, and contained tho usual mis¬ 
statements as to tho increased powers which it would 
give the police. 

The effect of the hartal at Sheikhupura on the 6th and 
the meetings at Chuharkana and Sangla on the llth 
and 12th soon became apparent. Tho neighbourhood 
was engaged in celebrating tho Iiaisakki festival on the 
13th (at which at least one inflammatory lecture was 
given), but on tho 14th outrages occurred in four different 
places. At Sheikhupura a party which wont down to 
tho station to learn the latest nows from Lahore and 
Amritsar, damaged tho signals on their way back. They 
then, after assaulting a man who had not observed 
hartal , cut the Post Office wires, and lafor on cut the 
telegraph wires between Sheikhupura and Lahore. At. 
Sangla a crowd collected at. the railway station and 
stoned the Calcutta Mail (divortod by this route to 
avoid the damaged station at. Gujranwala). At Chuhar¬ 
kana an unruly crowd invaded the railway station with 
a view, it is stated, of maltreating any European who 
might bo travelling. - A more serious outrage ocourrcd 
at Moman. It has boen stated above that a number 
of agriculturalists were present at an inflammatory speech 
delivered by tho Brahmachari at Sangla on the llth. 
Two of those, llarnam Singh and Banta Singh, w r orc 
so exoitod by his description of the terrors of the Act, 
that on their return to t heir village they proceeded to 
collect volunteers for an attack on Government property. 
They found a number of men assembled at a village 
ceremony at Warn Labh Singh on the 14th, and per¬ 
suaded them to accompany them to an attack on Moman 
Station. The station was looted and the buildings set 
on fire. 

Disorder was renewed on tho following day, the 16th. 
Some Sikh Kambohs of Nawan Find village summoned 
a meet mg, announoed that the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
had l>een bombarded, and urged their hearers to cut 
the railway communications. A mob of agriculturalists 
marched down to tho railway about a milo and a half 
from Dhaban Singh Station, tore up rails and cut tho 
telegraph wiros. Subsequently collecting more men 
from Mahnianwala village, the leaders of tho mob attack¬ 
ed, looted and burnt the railway station itself in tho 
early hours of tho morning. The Commission which 
subsequently tried those accused of the attack on the 
Dhaban Singh Railway Station considered that there 
was good evidence to show that the leaders had cut 
the line for the express purpose of preventing the passage 
of troops. In the morning of the 15th again, a largo 
party of men from the Chuharkana market wont to the 
station and began to pull up the permanent way. Shortly 
after a special troop train arrived, and the Officer Com¬ 
manding detrained a party of his men to protect tho 
station ; hut on the departure of the train later in the 
day, the crowd reassembled and recommenced the work 
of destruction. A passenger train which arrived from 
Lahore was attacked, the break-van looted, ami the 
engine damaged; the station staff was assaulted, the 
safes rifled and the station set on fire; two bridges were 


damaged by fire and the telegraph wires cut. After 
dark a mob gathered with the intention of looting the 
grain market; but by this time fortunately assistance 
was on its way. An armoured train approaching tho 
station from Lahore, and wanned by British troops 
under an Indian Defence Force Officer, picked out the 
crowd with its search-light, and dispersed it with machine 
gun fin;. As far as is known two men wore killed on 
this occasion.* The Commission which afterwards tried 
those accused on account, of this outrage characterized 
tho action of the crowd as marked bv great determination, 
atul pointed to the cutting of the wires as proof of their 
desire to effect a complete rupture of rail and telegraphic 
communication with Lahore. Later on at night, the 
telegraph wire was cut by Sikhs between Sangla and 
Salarwala at a distance of about a mile from Sao^l v 
Stut ion. 

The arrival of t.hc armoured train restored order at. 
Chuharkana hut mob liw still ruled at Sangla. On 
the following day, the 16th, a Sikh, named Hamarn 
Singh, backed up by a largo crowd from the tow'n, rea- 
cued a military prisoner from a detriment at Sangla 
Station, and in the afternoon of tho same day ho made 
an attack on Mr. Wale, a Telegraph Inspector, sent 
to repair the line. Mr. Wale, though badly wounded 
by his assailant, managed to shoot him down. An 
urgent report reached the Deputy Commissioner of the 
neighbouring district (Lyallpur) that Sangla Station 
was in. danger from the mob, and he succeeded in getting 
a small detaohwent of troops there by nightfall. On 
the following night, i.c., between the lOtli and 17th, 
tho villagers of Barhoa cut tile t.legraph wires on the 
Shahdara-Lahoro line near their village. Tho Com¬ 
mission which subsequently tried the persons aeeusod 
of this offouce found that the aot was very deliberate. 
“ A gang formed of the Barhoa people had collected 
on the 16th and gone to Sangla in order to get instruc¬ 
tions in the art of cutting wires without risk to the person 
cutting them; they then went to the Sangla-Wazirabad 
fine and tried their hand at it ; on the 10th in tho evening 
they collected once inoro and went through Barhoa 
village getting recruits, and trying to induce those who 
would not willingly join to do so ; and finally the whole 
gang went to t.lio Sangla-Shahd.ira line and cut tho 
wires.” On the 17th a small body of troops specially 
despatched from Lahoro to prevent further interruption 
of the communications visited Chuharkana in order to 
make arrests of those charged with burning tho station. 
They had with them a Magistrate and Police Offieer. 
In attempting to capture a party of suspected persons, 
who had fled into a wheat, field, tire w r as opened by tho 
troops at the order of the offieer in charge, and one of 
the party killed. Eight persons wore subsequently 
arrested. Another body of troops under a British 
Sergeant, which had followed up another party of fugi¬ 
tives, reported that it had come across n number of 
armed men, some of whom were mounted. It was 
stated that two were armed with rifles and two with 
guns. The Sergeant in charge opened fire on them and 
killed four men ; he subsequently arrested four others. 
No arms were recovered. 

With this tho chapter of tho actual disorder closes, 
but it had been of a really serious nature. Of the seven 
stations on this length of railway, three had boen burnt 
and one only saved by tho arrival of troops ; between 
the stations bridges had been burnt and telegraph com¬ 
munication completely destroyed. Tho safety of the 
railway line w'as henceforth seourod by the constant 
patrolling of tho armoured train, and on the l lltli Martial 
Law was proclaimed in tho district. A number of 
arrests at Sheikhupura, Dhaban TSingh and Sangla worn 
made by the civil authorities on the same day ; on tho 
21st a systematic investigation commenced under a 
Joint Diatriot Magistrate specially appointed to the 
sub-division. 

The administration of Martial Law in the sub-divisional 
area was nominal only. The provisions of the prod .ma- 


* pejmty ComaflMDQcr's letter, August &tly lfllif. 
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tioa of the Divisional Commander were of course in force 
in the sab-division, but little use was made of them, 
and in only three cases were persons proceeded against 
for offenoe* against them. Two were convicted by the 
Summary Court, which awarded in one ease 12 and 
in the second sis months’ imprisonment, the offences 
being against Nos. 5 and 3 of the general Martial Law 
Proclamation of 10th April. A mobile section of machine 
guns attended by cavalry was sent through the area, 
blit the military were not, except for the incident at 
Chuharkhana recorded, on the 17th, used for punitive 
purposes. 

The damage done by the mob has been assessed at 
R«. 27,3(17, mostly on account of attacks on the railway 
stations. This is in process of recovery under the Police 
Act. 

As regards judicial measures, 7 cases, involving 82 
persons, were sent for trial by the Commissions; 24 
persons wore acquitted and 58 sentenced ; 8 to death, 
30 to transportation for life ; live to throe years and fifteen 
to two years’ imprisonment. The Summary Court 
empowered under notification No. 12341-B, dated 5th 
May, tried 30 cases, involving 400 aeeused, of whom 
323 were convicted, in nearly every case the conviction 
being under sections 147-438-140 of the Indian Penal 
Code and 25 of the Telegraph Act. The great majority 
of cases were tried by the Joint District Magistrate 1 , 
the remainder being tried by the Additional District 
Magistrate. 170 were sentenced to imprisonment for 2 
years, 2 to eighteen months, 83 to one year, 10 to 
nine months, 8 to six months and 4 to less than six 
months. Fines amounting to Hu. 23,100 in all were also 
inflicted and there wore forty sentences of whipping. In 
nearly every case those wen* juveniles, and the sentence 
was executed in the compound of the bungalow in which 
the Court, sat, following in this respect the practice in 
vogue in the Punjab until a few years back. No sentencos 
of whipping were given for any offence committed after 
April 10th. 

CU jkat District. 

It is clear that such agitation, and its accompanying 
disorder, as occurred in this district was primarily duo 
to influence exerted f 3 m outside. The district itself 
has 110 “ political " history. Its rural population, pre¬ 
dominantly Muhammadan, though it is by no means 
confined to agricultural pursuits, since it lias supplied 
considerable numbers of men to the army, and large 
numbers to the police tones in tin* Far Fast, and to the 
labouring and trading communities 111 Africa and else¬ 
where, has seldom shown any signs of interest in outride 
affairs. It is notieoable that the demand for a universal 
demonstration on April bth met with absolutely no 
response in the district; there were no protest meetings 
held, and no demonstration of any kind was reported. 
Messages arc said to have been received from Amritsar 
urging h hartal on that date, but if mo, they were entirely 
without result. If Gujrat had not been situated on the 
main liue, it would probably have escaped entirely the 
influence of the movement which took plare in the 
central Punjab. As it was, it is clear that between the 
Cltli and the 14th its inactivity attracted attention from 
outside, and in at least two cases prominent residents 
of the city were urged from Sialkot and Lahore to bring 
Gujrat into the field of agitation. But it was not until 
the 14th that any signs were noticed that Gujrat was 
likely to join in the movement. On that date two 
inflammatory notices were found posted in the city— 
possibly written by students returning from Lahore—- 
staling that there would hi* a meeting on the following 
day in which Europeans and Christians would be mas¬ 
sacred. Early on the same morning a band of liaisakhi 
revellers from Wazirabud had returned shouting 
*• fin ml hi ki jai " and similur cries, hut had immediately 
dispersed to their homes. At about ll a.m. the shops 
cloned without previous warning and- as far as ran be 
pern—without the previous knowledge of a number 
tven of tbo§o who bad been instrumental in advising 


this action. A procession was formed in the city, which 
exhibited a black flag and a picture of Gandhi and 
“ uttered cries of lamentation.” In view of what had 
occurred at Amritsar, the local authorities took the 
precaution of asking for troops, and a small party arrived 
from Jhclum on the morning of the 13th. The shops 
remained closed, and during the morning a somewhat 
excitable crowd, mostly youths, marched about the 
city. About 10-30 a.m. they went to the Mission High 
School and compelled it to close, after breaking a number 
of windows and doors. They visited other schools, 
but they had already closed. In the afternoon the 
crowd reassembled, and was observed to be moving 
towards the railway station, which was unguarded 
either by police or troops, both of which had been detailed 
on duty in the town itself. After smashing a number 
of lamps on the way, it reached the station, and swarming 
into it began destroying the telegraph and telephone 
instruments and furniture and setting fire to records. 
It had been followed by a force of police v T ith a senior 
Indian Magistrate ; in view of the damage which was 
being done to the station the latter ordered the police 
to open lire on the crowd. A few shots wore fired—as 
far as is known without effect—and the crowd dispersed, 
some arrests being made. Additional troops were now 
sent for and arrived at midnight; but it was not found 
necossary to utilize these, or the small force already in 
the city, in quelling disturbances. On the following 
morning (the 16tb) notices were issued prohibiting meet¬ 
ings and processions without license ; practically all the 
shops were opened during the day and no further dis¬ 
turbance occurred. 

At Jalalpur Jattan trouble—though not of a very 
serious nature—occurred on the same dates, viz., the 15th 
and 40th. In consequence of a meeting held on the 
14th shops were closed on the 15th and a crowd paraded 
the small town with the usual shouts about Gandhi 
and the Rowlatt Act. It committed no violence, and 
was watched by two magistrates with a small force of 
police and sowars. In the morning, however, the tele¬ 
graph wire was fount! to be cut in two places. On the 
following day the crowd gathered again and shops were 
closed. A number of Municipal Commissioners had 
assembled in the Town Hall to discuss measures to pre¬ 
vent disturbance ; these were insulted by the crowd and 
turned out of the building and some damage was clone 
to the furniture. Outside speeches were made against 
Government and the Rowlatt Act. Windows and doors 
were also broken at the Mission School; but, shortly 
afterwards news arrived that firing had taken place at 
the Railway Station in Gujrat, and the crowd dispersed. 
The Commission which tried the case of those arrested 
for this disturbance did not regard the occurrences as 
very serious ; the crowd was, they remark, mainly com¬ 
posed of Kashmiris and was not prepared to go to ex¬ 
tremes. ** The occasion seems rather to have been 
taken to emphasize the mob's antipathy to the Municipal 
Committee—yet the object of the leaders was to excite 
disaffection against Government.” The shops were 
reopened on the following day, the 17th. 

The trouble at Malakwal—a railway junction situated 
in the district—also took place on the same dates. There 
is situated here a railway colony of some dimensions, 
and it is stated that for some time past, the staff had 
been showing signs of discontent. They were visited 
on the 15th April by two Arya Samaj lecturers from 
Miani who gave an inflammatory lecture about the 
Rowlatt Act ; in the order of the Commission which 
dealt with the Malakwal case it is stated that these two 
men were professional agitators who vent to Malakwal 
with the express pmpose ” not only of bringing the 
Government into hatred, but of exciting the inhabitant)) 
to the waging of war. On Die following morning it 
crowd, interested apparently in promoting a strike, 
proceeded to the station, but found there a body of 
troops (whh-h had been Sent from Jhclum on the previous 
dav). and no violente ocuuhhI A few of the men on 
duty struck. Later in the dn\ a meeting was held at 
the mosque at which Hindus attended ; and it appear* 
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tna< after tbe meeting one Raja Ram, an car-student 
who had spoken at the meeting, agreed with one 
rSarwar to join in definite action in interrupting railway 
communication. He assembled some volunteers (includ- 
ina some firemen and shunters from the station), of 
whom one party wont out in the evening and cut all the 
telegraph wires, and then joined with the remainder 
in taking up a section of rail with the sleepers. Early 
nest morning a train, which had been allowed to proceed 
at caution without a “ line clear/' was derailed, two 
lives were lost and several persons injured. The Com¬ 
mission in tbe decision, already referred to, found that 
while the speeches of tho agitators had fortunately little 
effect on the general public, this small band of conspi¬ 
rators, encouraged by the speeches, “ had determined 
to wage active war against the Government.” 

.Slight trouble was caused at Kunjah by a mistri who 
succeeded in arranging a partial hartal on the 15th. On 
the same day indiscipline was reported among the stu¬ 
dents of the Engineering College at Rasul. They refused 
to attend lectures, but did not resort to violence ; it is 
noticeable, however, that a meeting of Canal officials 
was held in the mosque at which prayers were offered 
f 01 the repeal of the Aot. A small body of troops was 
fjent to the College, and on tho return of the Principal, 
who was absent on the 15th, he took disciplinary mea¬ 
sures against the ringleaders. 

The preceding narrative indicates in the main the 
step.'’ taken by the civil authorities up to the 17th to 
quell disorder. In addition to the steps taken, patrols 
by house-holders assisted by military pensioners from 
outside villages were instituted in Gujrat City, and the 
railway lines were from the 16th patrolled by villagers. 
There was by this time a considerable force of military 
in the district, and these wore utilised not only to guard 
important points on the railway, but to send detachments 
to the scenes of local disturbance, such as -lalalpur Jattan. 
On the 17th the district was declared under the Police 
Act as disturbed. All active disturbance had ceased, 
when Martial Law was declared by Government on the 
evening of the 19th ; it was actually brought into effect 
bv a proclamation by the General Officer Commanding, 
Rawalpindi, on the 20th. The justification for the 
introduction of Martial Law lay mainly in the necessity 
for preventing recrudescence of the attempts to interfere 
with communications, which had already led to one 
very serious outrage and loss of life. The first Martial 
law Regulation issued as applicable to the district was 
dated 24th April, and provided for the civil patrol of 
the railway line ; the majority of the notices issued for 
Gujranwala * were subsequently mado applicable, but it 
is clear that Martial Law, as generally understood, was 
not enforced with any stringency in this area. Sonic 
difficulties were caused by the order controlling prices, 
an order not perhaps of great necessity in a purely agri¬ 
cultural area, and it was necessary to restore confidence 
by consultation with the traders and an agreement as 
to prices. Offences against these proclamations were 
deaL with by Summary Courts-Martial, the total num¬ 
ber of persons brought up being 14, of whom two were 
acquitted. The following sentences were inflicted on 
the remainder: rigorous imprisonment for two years, 
one, and for six months, two; simple imprisonment for 
six months, one. Seven were sentenced to fines varying 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 200, and three to whipping. The 
latter sentences were inflicted on a charge of spreading 
false reports ; the culprits were a shopkeeper and two 
goldsmiths. No whipping was inflicted in public. 

The major offences were brought before the Martial 
Law Commissions. Nine cases were sent, up involving 
86 persons, of whom 43 were convicted. Two were 
sentenced to death, 27 to transportation for life, two to 
lesser terms of transportation, and twelve to terms of 
imprisonment. In addition, one man (the author of the 


incomplete strike at Kunjah) was tried and sentenced 
under section 25 of the Defence of India Rules. 

The record of tho disturbances in this district discloses 
no evidence of organization. Such trouble as occurred 
was confined practically to two days, and with the excep¬ 
tion of the deliberate derailment at Malakwal, reveals 
little concerted action to cause a serious breach of the 
peace. The early drafting of armed forces to various 
points in the district may have been responsible for the 
fact that there was no recrudescence of the trouble 
which occurred on the 15tli and 16th ; but the naturo 
of the course taken by the demonstration does not suggest 
that there was at any time ever any danger of outrages 
so grave as those which occurred at Amritsar and Guj¬ 
ranwala. The operation of Martial Law was withdrawn 
on 28th May. 

Gurdaspur District. 

The importance of this district lies in its proximity 
to Amritsar, and in the fact that many of its towns, 
such as Batala, had of recent years taken a keen interest 
in political affairs. Though there was no actual disturb¬ 
ance of tho peace, there is no doubt that very high 
tension prevailed ; the tone of the towns was strongly 
against Government, and there were constant attempts 
to interrupt communications. European non-official 
residents of long standing in the district received infor¬ 
mation from their subordinates which led them to enter¬ 
tain serious apprehensions for their safety, and in snmo 
cases distinct threats of attack were held out. Tho 
legal community has considerable influence in Gurdaspur, 
and, in spite of repealed warnings addressed to them, 
they definitely used their influence to provoke demons¬ 
trations against Government. The schoolboy and 
student classes joined prominently in the imitation. 
It is clear that, for about a week following on tin* dis¬ 
turbances at Amritsar, tho general state of the distiict. 
was such that trouble of a grave nature might easily 
have occurred ; and that the agitation resulted not 
only in the exhibition oi strong feelings against Govern¬ 
ment, but in demonstrations of racial antipathy. Nor 
was the exhibition of this feeling confined entirely to 
the town population. 

On the 3rd April, Committees were, nl the suggestion 
of members of the Bar, organized at Gurdaspur and 
Batala,* for promoting a hartal on the 6th. The result 
was a complete closure of shops and cessation of labour 
on that date at Gurdaspur, Batala, 1’aMianUot. Dma- 
nagar, Dhariwal, Sujanpur and in most of the smaller 
towns of the district ; at fSohal, Kadian and AJiwal the 
closure was partial only. In the larger towns protest 
meetings were also held and were very largely attended. 
The celebration of the annual Hindu festival of Ham 
ISaumi on the 9th was made the occasion lor scenes of 
Hindu-Muhammadan fraternization, and here as else¬ 
where, the cry of “ Hindu-Muasalman i jai " carried a 
distinct connotation of a/dt-.British iodine. The receipt 
on the 11th f of the news of the occurrence? at Amritsar 
was received by the local authorities with not unnatural 
apprehension, and the members of the Bar who had 
promoted the hartal were asked to join in a declaration 
against acts of violence or disorder. The response was 
half-hearted, and in the evening a joint meeting of Hindus 
and Muhammadans was held at a mosque. As result, 
presumably of this meeting, the hartal was renewed at 
Gurdaspur, Batala, Kulanaur and several other places 
on the following day, the 12th. Considerable ••xeitr- 
ment was manifested, and the district authorities thought 
it advisable to ask for the assistance of troops. A ,-nudl 
detachment arrived before nightfall. There ivu- a 
further mass meeting at Gurdaspur on the evenmu «*f 
this day, at which inflammatory language w,m -mi.I, 
and there is some evidence of a suggestion bring made 
for raiding the civil station. On the samr date n 
Indian Magistrate, who had been sent to Cm:ala. v.‘° 


• A local Congress Committee was 

'•'There were minor differences ; In the ease of the parade oi school mainly by members ot the liar, 
beys, the lather was ordered to attend in th- ubsence oi the hoy and t /i private terrain had been received »- the Station a,0: 

there was a social regulation prohibiting mlhu$ to leave the city. 10th but the news laid bvcu kejc back M Mi 
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warned hy a small mob there that the arrest of their 
leaders would lead to rioting. The arrival of troops 
at Gurdaspur appears to have exercised a quieting 
influence at the district headquarters, and no further 
demonstrations took place (here; but on the following 
day commenced a series of determined attempts to 
interrupt communications. Railway, Postal and Canal 
wiros were cut eight times between the Kith and 25th 
April, in some cases long lengths of wire being removed. 
There were on the Kith strong rumours of an impending 
attack on (he Dhariwal Mills near Gurdaspur, and a 
small armed force was sent there. In spite of this, the 
reports of impending attack continued for some days 
fat or. It appears, indeed, that though the despatch 
of troops tr) the district had prevented any actual vio¬ 
lence, it did not suffice to prevent attacks on the com¬ 
munications (on the night of the 14th an attempt was 
made to obstruct the railway by burning sleepers on 
the line near Pathunkot), nor did it materially affect 
the attitude of those interested in the agitation. Thus 
when the District Magistrate interviewed a number of 
pleaders on the 15th they were still in the position of 
desiring to bargain rather than to offer assistance. 
Several of the local officials had begun to show signs of 
sympathy with the agitation, and on the 15th the Deputy 
Commissioner found if necessary to take action against, 
the Tahsildar at Bat ala. The staff' of excitement still 
prevailing is shown by the fact that on the Kith a bghlod 
torch was thrown into a motor car, containing an English 
lady, which was passing through Pathunkot. On the 
17tli a canal road was found to be blocked by a tem¬ 
porary barricade. It was not until the lhth that a 
number of local leaders, who before the agitation had 
been known as strong supporters of Government, found 
sufficient resolution to unite in putting forth a manifesto 
condemning disorder and agitation; the members of 
the Bar did not signify a change of attitude until the 
21st when a movable column arrived from Amritsar, 
under the command of the General Oflierr Commanding. 
Martial Law had not been proclaimed in this district, 
and no punitive measures wore undertaken by the 
column. Five persons who wore said to have been 
concerned in the hartal , and one person who behaved in 
an obstructive manner were however arrested by the 
General's orders and removed to Amritsar (22nd April). 
They then presented a loyal address. The General 
Oilicer Commanding visited Dhariwal and Batata, and 
the general situation in these places and at Gurdaspur 
itself soon afterwards began to assume a normal con¬ 
dition. 

In addition to the military precautions already 
referred to, the district authorities took steps to have 
the railway lines patrolled by villagers. On Iho 2ls( 
April the district was proclaimed under the Police Act 
as a disturbed area. Orders were issued under the 
Defence of India Rules confining one Munshi Ram. 
fciowak, a prominent agitator, to his village ; and on the 
2nd May nine arrests won' made at Gurdaspur and 
I)ata!a, undor No. 12-A of the same rules, of persons 
chargod with attempts to create disaffection against 
Government. These included a number of pleaders. 
On a full consideration of the case it was decided not to 
prosecute them and orders for their release were issued 
on the 5th July. With those exceptions no measures 
of a special nature were undertaken. 

Guiuiaon District. 

There appears to have been no concerted agitation 
in this district. The only town of any importance, 
Rewari, was stirred to some action by the example of. 
and iKuhnps hy influence exerted from. Delhi ; other 
small towns observed u short-lived hartal, but such 
demonstrations were neither persistent nor accompanied 
by very great tension of feeling. The movement seems 
to have been confined almost entirely to the trader 
class; the headquarter pleaders did not at any time 
assume the direction of affairs ; nnd then 4 was no mani¬ 
festation of interest by the agricultural classes. 


The part of the district which first felt the effect of 
the trouble at Delhi on the 30th March was Rcwari. 
It is stated that on tho 3rd and 4th of April a number 
of men who had been at Delhi urged the closing of shops 
on the 0th ; the suggestion was apparently accepted 
without difficulty by the traders, and there was a com¬ 
plete hartal on the date fixed. This apparently caused 
little inconvenience tb customers, who had been duly 
warned, and had purchased the necessary supplies in 
advance. There wero small meetings in the town, but 
there was no organized demonstration, and no disorder. 
That there was no further demonstration was probably 
due to the attitude of some of the leading residents, one 
of whom kept 25 men in readiness to put dow r n any sign 
of disorder and in addition had 200 men ready at a 
day’s notice. Towards the end of April, one Saraswati Gir, 
alian Sanwal Ram, a precocious boy, aged 13, appeared 
at Uewari from Delhi, where he had boon sentenced to 
whipping for an offence committed during the disturb, 
ances, and proceeded to publish a number of falsehoods 
regarding his Delhi exploits and previous history. His 
movements wore subsequently restricted to Gurgaon 
under the Habitual Offenders’ Act. At Pulwal there 
was a hartal on the 0th, and again on the 10th to the 
13th; at Hodal on the 11th, due apparently to tho 
persuasion of a Delhi emissary, Surcndra Nath Sharnm. 
At Ballabgurh and Farida bad the shops were rinsed 
for u couple of hours only on the Cth. At Nagiiu and 
Firozpur there was a hartal on the 13th ; and on the 23rd 
a further demonstration was attempted at Firozpur 
by the emissary above referred to, Surendra Nath Nfuirma. 
lie is proved to have stated that Government was 
arranging to have beef thrown into the temples and 
swine’s flesh into the mosque- an assertion for which 
he was subsequently tried and convicted under tho 
Defence of India Act. A closure of shops at Nuh on the 
13th was followed by protest meetings, one of which 
took place in the mosque. There wuh an attempted 
hartal at Taoru on the same date, accompanied by inci¬ 
dents of Hindu-Muhammadan fraternization. At the 
district headquarters no action was taken until the 
10Hi, when, as the result of the detention of Mr. Gandhi 
the night before, a meeting w as convened which arranged 
for a hartal on the 11th and on the last (Saturday of every 
month till the Rowlatt Act was cancelled. The first 
took place on the 12th, but then ceased. The close 
connections of Gurgaon with Delhi led to Rome local 
excitement, but it was short-lived, and the local Bar, 
which had begun to interest itself in promoting meet¬ 
ings, ceased further action on tho advice of the local 
authorities. 

The subordinate Revenue staff socm to have succeeded 
in most cases in checking demonstrations, and no excep¬ 
tional measures were taken by the administration. A 
small detachment of troops was sent to the district 
on the lfith April as a precautionary measure. Tho 
district was on the 21sl April declared a disturbed area 
under the Police Act. No prosecutions were undertaken 
other than those already noticed. 


IJissar District. 

Although there was little in tho way of organized 
agitation in this district, and no open violence, every 
section of the urban population was, on the evidence of 
a competent Indian observer, affected by tho movement. 
The rural population, on the other hand, appears to have 
been untouched. There had been a vigorous rocruiting 
and war loan campaign in 1018, to which the district 
had responded well, but tho experience of this district 
would seem to demonstrate the falsity of tho assump- 
tion that such a campaign is a predisposing cause of 
unrest among a rural population. It is indood possible 
that, but for the fact that Bhiwani and other towns 
were closely in touch with Delhi, there would have been 
little excitement in Hissar The demonstrations which 
occurred run a normal, and somewhat uneventful, course ; 
and it is noticeable that tho promoters seemed to lay 
almost as nuuh stress on the promotion of Hindu 
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Muhammadan un'ty as a factor in the political organiza¬ 
tion of the country, as on the repeal of the Rowlatt 
Act, 

'I’he initial demonstrations which occurred elsewhere 
on the 30th March do not seem to have affected Hissar, 
but a complete hartal occurred on the 6th April in Hissar 
City, Bhiwani, and an attempted hartal at Hnnsi. There 
were protest meetings and demonstrations of public 
mourning at Hissar and Bhiwani. On the following 
day a Vtiixh Sabha meeting was held at the latter town, 
in which Muhammadan-Hindu unity was advocated, 
and strong resentment against the Act was expressed. 
A further unity meeting was held at Bhiwani on tho 
following day, and another meeting of the same cha¬ 
racter at Sirs a. The news of Mr. Gandhi’s exclusion 
from the Punjab led to attempts to organize a hartal 
at Bhiwani on the 10th and 11th, but without result. 
On the 12th u telograra, addressed to “ all railway offi¬ 
cials, postal and telegraphic, in India” was received 
from Delhi at the Hissar Canal Telegraph Office. It 
ran as follows :—“ Urgent, every desputchcr to leave 
work after to-night Satyayraha and start resistance at 
once waiting for whom Mr. Gandhi arrested oath.” 
The exact origin of this wire has not been determined, 
but it seems that a movement was undoubtedly on foot 
among telegraphists to strike or obstruct traffic. On 
the IIth a message was received in Delhi from Lahore 
stating that the railway servants there had decided to 
strike and suggesting that others should he asked to 
follow suit. There was also evidence of a similar ten¬ 
dency among the railway staff, and on this date a Railway 
Guard at Hissar City refused to start his train for Jakhal. 
On the same day a protest meeting against the action 
taken in regard to Mr. Gandhi was held in the .Jmna 
Masjid at Sirs a, Numbers of Hindus as well as Muham¬ 
madans attended. 'Pile attempts to organize, ft hartal 
at Hissar Gity succeeded on the 13th, and in the evening 
there was u mass meeting in the Jdgali, but tho tone of 
the speakers was moderate. Protest meetings were held 
on the same day at IIansi and Tohana. On the 14th 
shops were closed again at Tohana and also at Daluvali. 
No further incident occurred till the 21st, when inllam- 
matory notices were found posted at Sirs a ; their origin 
has not been discovered, ft is worth quoting one of 
these to show the virulent form which notices of this 
kind sometimes assumed:— 

“ You know that Home Englishmen came as merchants 
to India in the days of Jehangir. But what do 
you see now V They are thfc masters of India 
in these days. They carried on an excellent 
business indeed, for they made India their slave, 
converted part of it to Ghristianity, and used the 
knife of irroligion . . . The Punjabis have vowed 
to go on fighting till Emperor George V and other 
Englishmen die. Kill with the sword whenever 
you come across them.’* 

From this date onwards there seems to have been no 
further excitement. There was all the appearance of 
a distinct change of atmosphere, and numbers of persons 
who had previously joined in the demonstrations, or 
had preserved an attitude of indifference to them made 
public expression of their disapproval of the agitation. 
A small meeting of Muhammadans was held at Hissar 
on the 22nd April to denounce Satyayraha, and on the 
24th a mass meriting was held in the Juma Masjid with 
the same purpose. A joint llindu-Muhainmadan mani¬ 
festo expressing indignation at the mob violence of other 
districts was issued on the 24th, and a loyalty meeting 
of Muhammadans was held at Hansi on the 24th. Simi¬ 
lar meetings were held at Sirsa (in the Juma Masjid) on 
the 27th and again at Hansi on the 21Mh. 

As already stated, there is no doubt that wh re hartal* 
were observed all classes, even menials, joined in them, 
and that t he movement to that extent obtained a general 
support in the towns. Tho demonstrations did not, 
however, take a course which rendered exceptional 
measures necessary. A detachment of cavalry was sent 
to the district on the HHli April and made a tour iy 


Bhiwani anti hack ; it was everywhere well received by 
the population. The local authorities appear to have 
achieved a good deal ol success by u systematic course 
of oral propaganda for tho correction of mistaken rumours. 
No prosecutions Were undertaken. 

HosiiiAKri'R District. 

This district was as a whole little affected bv tho agita¬ 
tion current during March and April ; it would perhaps 
have been entirely unaffected but for influences thrived 
from Jullundur. Though almost entirely agricultural 
in character, the district is not one. which could bo. des¬ 
cribed cither as backward or apathetic ; it. contains a 
considerable military element, and large numbers of 
the rural population resort either lo other puits of India, 
or to countries outside India, in search of employment. 
There arc numerous returned emigrants, especially 
in the Sikh villages. It is clear, however, that interest 
in tJic general movement was confined to a number of 
young men of education (of whom thy Arya Namajists 
allowed most enthusiasm) and to the shopkeeping or 
trading class. Here, as elsewhere, the ready adhesion of 
this class constituted a novel feature in the situation. 
Neither the plcadm-H, as a whole, nor the students (except 
in the ease of two schools, the Island,a High School at 
Iloshiarpur and the J). A.-V. School at, Mukcrimi) were 
prominent in promoting demonstrations. Though wild 
rumours were in existence againsl the Rowlatt Act, there 
does not appear to have been any definite organization 
either lor agitation against the Act or attack on Govern¬ 
ment. 

There were few incidents calling lor record. On the 
3tM.li March a hartal was observed at Mullerian ; it does 
not appear to have been preceded by protest meetings 
and was probably due to the action of the younger 
members ol tlm Arya community, which is in some force 
hen*, and is closely connected with Jullundur and 
Amritsar. On the 2nd April proposals were vent dated at. 
Iloshiarpur to invite Dr. Kitchlcw over from Jullundur ; 
but. the suggestion was not, followed up. On the 3rd 
April a Jullundur politician came over to discuss the 
holding of a hartal on the 6th, and local Muhammadan 
and Hindu leaders were approached on the subject, both 
on this date and on the 4th. A meeting held on the 
latter day decided that Iloshiarpur must fall in line with 
tin rest of the. Punjab, and on the f»th a notice advocat ing 
the hartal was issued over 53 signatures. A counter 
notice, issued by some ol the hading citizens, carried 
no effect and on the 6th there was general 
closure of shops, not only in Iloshiarpur, but in 
most of the small towns in the district, and many 
village*. A mass meeting held in the evening at 
Iloshiarpur was attended by a crowd estimated to 
contain from eight to ten thousand persons. Tho 
news of events in Amritsar and Gujranwata caused little 
outward excitement, though there was a strong feeling 
of tension observable on all sides ; t here was a hartal 
at the small town of Garhdiwala on the 15th and ari 
attempt to organize one, but without sucres*, at Una 
on the 18th. On the 2Jst April the railway telegraph 
wire was cut near Dasuya ; but the agency has not been 
discovered. Gandu. Singh, a returned emigrant, was pro¬ 
secuted before a tribunal constituted under the Defence 
ol India Act for sedition and for spreading I also rumours 
in April and May. He was convicted on August Kith 
and sentenced to (> months’ imprisonment. 

No steps of an unusual nature were taken by the dis¬ 
trict authorities. The headquarters police w r ere streng¬ 
thened ; arrangements were made to despatch armed 
bodies of police to the district; and on the 15th of April 
a military detachment was, as a precaution, sent lo 
Hoshiarpur. Tn view of the character of certain parts el 
the district the precaution was not unnecessary, and 
no doubt had a steadying effect. Much was effected by 
a steady exercise of influence through men ol local posi¬ 
tion and the prompt contradiction* of alarmist rumour.-'. 
The district van on the 21st April declared a disturbed 
area under the Police Act. 
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Jhang District. 

This district, long regarded as one Of the most isolated 
and backward in the province, has of late years grown 
in importance owing to the ex ten ion of canal irrigation. 
But. it Htill retains much of it' old character, and even the 
town communities have so far taken little share in polities. 
Thi re was lift)** excitement manifested in the district; 
the rural population were entirely unaffected ; and such 
demonstrations as occurred in the towns were short-lived. 
The mo^t noticeable feature was the readiness of the 
response made by the trading classes to the suggestion 
of the Ieyal pni/'til ionoi s that they should close their 
shops, The more backward Muhammadan tribes in 
tic district had shaicd in the agrarian disturbances of 
1 Din, and it may readily be assumed that if the towns 
had given any strong evidence of disaffection, breaches 
of law and order would have occurred among certain 
clase-M of the rural population. 

A meeting promote d by member# of the Arya Samaj 
community w.u held in .Jhang on the 29th March with 
a view to arranging a hartal on the 30th. tShops weie 
tdow.d on that date, but were reopened on the District 
MmTrate bringing pressure to bear on the traders. 
There was a, shoil lived hartal at Shorkot on the same 
date. No attempt was apparently made to institute a 
hartal at the didn' t headquarters on April 6th and 
arrangements made for the closure of shops at Shorkot 
and Chiuint broke down. A loyalty meeting convened 
at headquarters for the 14th Apiil, broke up in some 
disorder owing to the interference of a prominent Arya 
Snmajist who li.id been instrumental in arranging the 
attempted hartal of the 30th March, accompanied by a 
number of student.' who had been sent to their homes 
from the Lrihore Colleges. An irregular and rowdy pro- 
region went through the bazaar, but dissolved of itself. 
No luithrr demonstration occurred. The railway tele¬ 
graph line was reported as interrupted between Jhang 
and Subhaga on tie 16th, but this is believed to have 
been due to the act ion of raft way subordinated. On the 
wane day there was a strike of railway subordinates at 
Mavhianti, but they returned to work before night fall. 

No special measures, repressive or punitive, were 
undertaken by the administration. As a precaution a 
small body of troop* were quartered at Jhang-Maghiana, 
and a patrol ol the railway line (60 miles) was carried out 
by villagers. The only prosecutions undertaken were 
those of four persons convicted under the Defence of 
India Act of disseminating false rumours; these cases 
were dealt with by the ordinary magistracy. 

JllEIUM DlSTUlCT. 

Th's district, almost entirely inhabited by Muham¬ 
madans of a vigorous and martial character, and ronspic- 
ous for its efforts in recruiting durin r the win, did not as 
h whole come under t!i<- influence of agitntiou. Such 
excitement as was observed occurred almost entirely 
in Jhclum City (the only town of any size in the district) 
and the one serious incident, which falls into the record 
un v the derailment ol a train near Kalu. 

The general <ampnign ol agitation against the Bov. latt 
A< I elicited no response in the district till the f»tii April, 
when a -mall number of traders and leaders were rqiortod 
ns interesting themselves in persuading traders to close 
their shops on the 6th It is noteworthy that the men 
most prominent in the movement at the outset seem to 
have been of small importance or position; three were 
dismissed Government servants, and two at least were 
relatives of men who had suffered punishment on charges 
ot conspiracy against the (frown. Their efforts, however, 
resulted in a general closure of the bazar and the ass. mbly 
of a meeting attended by a I out 1,000 towuspi oplo—on 
the evening of tho same day. Both Hindus and .Muham¬ 
madans appear to have been represented at the meeting, 
and the chief speaker is stated to huve assorted that this 
Aet was ‘the only rev an 1 which the country uouJd 
receive for assisting England in the war." The meeting 
,'ouhucd itself to passing a resolution against the Act. 


From the 6th to the 12th no incident of any importance 
occurred ; on the 13t,h a rumour that a second hartal was 
intended decided the Deputy Commissioner to call a 
meeting of the chief inhabitants, and in response to his 
warnings the attempt was abandoned. As a result of 
the news received from Amritsar and Gujranwala, how¬ 
ever. (lie military authorities took steps to protect the 
cantonments, and a number of tire inhabitants in the 
civil lines were removed to the Cantonments. On ti e 
evening of the 14th April an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to start a fire at tho Railway Station, hut there 
is reason to believe that this was the action of a railway 
clerk. Early on the morning of the 15th tire engine of a 
passenger train proceeding fr m Jhclum was derailed 
near Kala. An early investigation was made into the 
affair; it appeared that a lumber of railway omployres 
had determined to wreck a tioop train expected to arrive 
from Rawaljindi. and had taken up part of the lint* near 
Kala village. The passenger train arrived first and was 
derailed, but without loss of life. The railway employees 
concerned were mostly gangmen resident in the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Joda. Twenty-nine persons were 
subsequently sent up for trial in this ease, of whom four 
were convicted, two were sentenced to imprisonment 
for ton years, one to seven, and one to five years, tho 
convictions being registered under the Railway Ad IX 
of I860. At Chakwal there wero continued efforts from 
the 14th to the 17th to promote a hnrtal , but the local 
authorities were able to dissuade tho people from eom- 
millinu themselves. At Dhudial there were also abortive 
endeavours to carry on an agitation. 

The agitation resulted in no further oxcitement or 
disturbance in the district, and the activity displayed by 
the military authorities must have tended to prevent any 
further demonstration in the city itself. In the rural 
area tlure had not. as already stated, boon from the first 
any interest manifested in tho agitation; and it is clear 
that the attitude of tho leading men of the district was 
definitely against tho movement. It was unnecessary 
for the civil authorities to take any exceptional measures, 
other than the patrolling of the railway by villagers, 
and the prosecution of the accused concerned in the 
ease of the derailment at Kala. The district was pro¬ 
claimed as disturbed under tho Police Aet on April 
17th. 

Jullundur District. 

The importance of this district during the months of 
March and April lay in the fact that it is the political 
headquarters of the Jullundur Division, and much, 
therefore, depended on its attitude. Jullundur had been 
selected for the meeting of tho Provincial Conference on 
the ISth and 10th April, and during March a good deal 
of preliminary work had been done by sympathisers to 
interest both town and rural communities in the approach¬ 
ing Congress. The district contains a vigorous and enter¬ 
prising population ; there were many returned emigrants ; 
and it had experienced during the last three years a 
strenuous campaign in the interests of recruiting and 
subscription to the War Loan. In Jullundur itself tho 
An a Samaj community lias both strongth and influence. 
Though no organized disturbance took place in the dis¬ 
trict. a marked feeling of tension was created, and the 
attitude of a portion oven of the rural population botanic 
one of hostility to Government. There was, in addition, 
a series of attempts to interrupt telegraphic communica¬ 
tions. The presence of a considerable body of troops in 
Jullundur, and the utilization of a mobile column during 
the later stages of the trouble, no doubt exercised a 
steadying influence on the rural aroas. 

Tho course of events w'as as follows. On the first and 
second of April Provincial Conference mass meetings were 
addressod by Messrs. Kitehlew and Dina Nath of Amritsar, 
both ot whom spoke in much tho ramo strain as marked 
their speeches at Amritsar. Dina Nath in particular 
made a floico attack on Government on account of the 
action taken at Delhi on the 30th March. Under their 
influence arose a strong local agitation against the Act, 
in which the local Bar and tho Arya Samaj community 
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took a leading part. They found a degree of support 
among the trading oommunitv for which previous ex¬ 
perience afforded no parallel. Students and sehool- 
bm*N, on the other hand, took no active share in the 
demonstrations. The agitation resulted in the holding 
of a complete hartal in Jullundur City, Nawashahr, 
B.uiua and Ra’icn on the (>th ; in most of these places 
mass meetings were hold and speeches of the usual type 
delivered against tho Act. On the 9th April the annual 
Ram Naumi procession was made tho occasion for further 
demonstrations; it was attended by about 80,000 persons, 
p.nd there were scenes of public fraternization between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. The receipt of the news 
of the Amritsar disturbances and of Mr. Gandhi s exclu¬ 
sion trom the Punjab led to a further hartal in Jullundur 
Citv on the 11th April. It* was considered advisable to 
send a detachment of troops to the railway station and 
civil lines, as a procaution against disorder, and the 
mobile column visited a number of villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cantonments. On the following day, there 
w:.!' ,i closure of shops in NurmaUal, and tho telegraph 
wiie there vah cut—the offence being traced to an Arya 
Hamaj enthusiast. On the 15th a nartal was observed 
in N.ikodar, Shallkot and Mahtpur, and on the following 
day a number of wires wore cut just outside Cantonments. 
Under the orders of Government a proclamation was 
now issued extending the Seditious Meetings Act to the 
district,. On the 17th, telegraph wires were cut at Bir 
Pind and Utran near Nakodar. The district was now 
proclaimed as disturbed under the Police Act, and to 
prevent further injury to the communications, village 
guards were posted on the railways, under the supervi¬ 
sion of local notables as patrolling officers. On tho 18th 
the telegraph wire was out in llusninabad near Nakodar, 
and Sidwan Hag station near the same town was burned 
down. The authorship of this was not traced, but suspi¬ 
cion tell on one of the railway stall'. Thu interruption of 
cumiuimicaliouH had now been so constant that a small 
in Hilary column, accompanied by a civil officer, was sent 
out to visit Shankar, Nakodar, Bilga. Jandiala, Buudala 
and Phillaur; it undertook no punitive measures. An 
educated Bengali Swnni and a Sadhu were arrested and 
prosecuted under tho ordinary law for seditious preaching. 
Alter thit», uo further event ol interest, occurred. 

With the exception of the precautionary measures 
above alluded to, no stops of an unusual nature were 
undertaken by the civil authorities. The district was on 
the 21st April declared a disturbed area under the Police 
Act. 

Kangra District. 

The agitation does not seem to have reached this 
district, which is isolated from the railway, and is largely 
in the hills. During the second week in April there 
appears to have been some talk of observing a hartal in 
the bazars of Nurpur, Kangra and Pragpur; but a meeting 
held by men of local position was sufficient to dissuade 
those interested in tho movement. The attitude of the 
chief men of the district was unequivocal, and relying on 
their support the district oflicer was able to offer the 
services of a large body of men to the Gurdaspur dis¬ 
trict, had necessity arisen. On the 20th April the tele¬ 
graph wire on the Chakki bridge was cut, but this has 
not boon proved to have had any connection with the 
agitation. 

Karnal District. 

There is little to recor cither of disturbance, or indeed 
of serious agitation in this district. There are no towns 
of any size ; the rural population is distinguished neither 
by vigour nor martial qualities ; aud there arc many 
families of position both in Ivarnal itself and the rural 
areas, who from the first showed their determination to 
exercise their authority on the side of law and order. 
The legal profession, elsewhere one of the mam promoters 
of the movement, is not strongly represented at Karnal : 
and its most prominent members appear to have used 
their influence against agitation. The district has, 
however, one feature which presented the possibility 
oi counteracting influences. It is within easy reach of 


Delhi ; its traders especially those resident in Panipat 
have always had clo*e relations with that city ; and 
it therefore offered a convenient field for the spread of 
the agitation which for some weeks dominated the Imperial 
Capital. That Delhi brought much influence lo bear on 
Karnal is clear ; but the field was not a congenial one tor 
agitation, at all events of an extreme type, and the dis¬ 
trict as a whole remained unaffected. 

The record, therefore, is mainly one of protest meetings 
and short-lived hartal >*. On the 30th March a number 
of shopkeepers at Panipat closed their shops as a protest 
against the Rowlatt Act ; and a meeting was held to 
advocate Passive Resistance. Notices posted up in 
Karnal on the same day advised Passive Resistance as 
the only resort since arms were wanting for more forcible 
resistance and on the 4th a meeting was held to arrange 
tor a hartal on the Oth. Nothing further occumd till 
the Clli April, when in answer to Mr. Gandhi’s demand for 
a universal protest on that date, shops were closed in 
Karnal, and an attempt, which proved unsuccessful, was 
made to induce a similar closure i*t Panipat. At a 
meeting held at the lattrr place strong language 
was used on the subject of the action taken to 
put down rioting at Delh*. Shops were also— 
apparently as the result of a message received from 
Delhi—closed at midday at Ladwa. Tho annual celobni 
tion of the Jam festival oi the Rath Jatra on the IHh 
April was made the occasion for Hindu-Muhammadan 
fraternization at Panipat, and on the 11th the same town 
—which had in the interval been visited by a Delhi agita¬ 
tor named Bhagwanji who was subsequently prosecuted* 
under the Defence of India Rules for language used on 
this occasion—again closed its shops as a protest against 
the reported arrest of Mr. (iandhi. On the 12th a number 
of Hindus and Sikhs visited the Muhammadan imumbara 
at. Shahahad. and made arrangements for a hartal which 
duly took place next day. On the 13th and 14th there 
were further scenes of Hindu-Muhatmnadan fratorni/.a 
tion at Panipat, and a ‘communal’ fine was inflicted 
on a sweet-meat seller who had refused lo close his shop. 
On the 18th a further hartal wuh observed in Kaithal ; 
a small crowd—mainly consisting of boys—tried to indue e. 
the staff of the railway station to strike, and subsequent ly 
broke a few lamps and window panes. Tho incident was 
preceded by another scene of Hindu-Muhammadan 
fraternization, in which a Muhammadan Honorary 
Magistrate drank publicly from a vessel previously used 
by a Hindu boy, and a Hindu was allowed to lecture in 
the mosque. 

No need arose to take special measures for the preserva¬ 
tion of law and order. Special police guards wi re, as a 
precaution, posted on railway bridges and the. line wan 
patrolled by villagers. On inth April a small detach¬ 
ment of troops arrived at Karnal and marched through 
part of the district *, it is noticeable that no further 
demonstrations occurred after this date. Panipat held 
a loyalty meeting on the 27th April, and on the 2nd May 
the Karnal Bar decided that Satyagraha was not suited 
to the circumstances of the country. In addition to 
the prosecution mentioned above three persons, con¬ 
spicuous 1 for agitation in the pan-lelamic interest, weir 
restricted under the Defence of India Buies to tho l mits 
of the towns of which they were residents. The district 
was declared a disturbed area under the PoLcc Act 
(April 21st). 

Lahore District. 

Part I.—District (rxelvding Ka/sur Sub-Division). 

The events in this area require treatment at length, not 
only because ot the importance of Lahore as the politxal 
headquarters of the Punjab, but because the adnunistia 
tion of Martial Law was here more intensive than el.-c 
where. The record is limited almost entirely to Lahore 
City. Though there were some sporadic attacks on o ni 
munieations outside, the unrest in the rural areas ncv<i 
reached serieus proportions, nor did it lead to wt.c> | m'd 

*"* • Judgment has not yet bccu proLOunc-d. 
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outrage nueh as that which marked the rural areas of 
Gujranwala tlistriet. Those who remember the excite¬ 
ment which arose over the “ Puujahee ” case in 15*06. 
and the more serious unrest of w ill readily agree that, 
Lahore city, with its growing industrial population, its 
wealth of legal practitioners (whose numbers have of 
late years outgrown the public demand lor thou services), 
and its large community oi students, contains much 
material of the class which reacts ireely to the stimulus 
of political excitement. Recent economic conditions, 
involving a great enhancement of house rent, and an 
increase in prices not only of food grains, hut of clothing, 
oil, milk and other necessaries, must have contributed 
to predispose the working classes to discontent, and had 
especially affected those on fixed incomes. It. is no doubt 
to these causes that should he referred the discontent 
winch all accounts agree iri finding to have been prevalent 
among tlm subordinates in railway employ. Those 
factors, however, applied with far less force to the trading 
classes, and the ready support given by thin class to the 
forces oi disorder, and their easy acceptance of the 
distorted accounts current regarding the Rowlatt Act., 
can only be expla ned by general causes affecting the 
Punjab as a whole. 

The agitation against the Rowlatt. Act began at an 
earlier date in Lahore than in most of the other cities of 
the province. Its course is described in some detail 
in the order of the Martial Law Commission dated 
the fith Juno I '.HD. There was a protest meeting 
held at the Biadlaugli Hull on the 4th of February, while 
the Bill was still under discussion in the imperial Legisla¬ 
tive ( ouueil. The meeting wr., organised by the “ Jnd tin 
Association ” and convened by its Secretary, Duni 
Gbaud. subsequently convicted in the order of the Goni- 
niihsion just referred to. It is noth cubic that he was also 
Secretary oi the Arorhans Association, which includes 
numerous shopkeepers. The Bill was referred to a select 
committee on the 10thFebruary ; and on the. 1st. March 
Mr. Gandhi published his lir.-.t manifesto, including his 
Satf/ai/raha vow. A second protest meeting was then 
held at the Bradluuph Hall on the fith March. Among 
the' speakers on Hus occasion were Dr. Kdehlew ol 
Amritsar, and Rambha| halt, both ot whom were subse¬ 
quent Jy convicted bv Martial Law ('ommissions lot their 
share in the disoidcrs at Amritsar and Lahore'. 'I he 
Bdl was passed on the l*th of Mtilth, and on the 2(>lh 
Mr Gandhi's message of tho2!trd was published in Lahore. 
It was at the time asHtimcd that ilic message advocated 
a general passive' resistance di'inonstration on the 3(Mh 
March, and a third protest, meeting was accordingly 
fixed for that, dav, but was not held as Hie dale of the 
demonstration was postponed to the fith ol April. In the 
meanwhile, however, it is clear that the* events which 
occurred in Delhi on the 30th. and the news of the orders 
served on Dr. Batyupal and Dr. Kitclilew ol Amritsar on 
the 3rd and Itli, were freely used not only by tin* original 
promoters of the movement, the members of the Indian 
Association, lmt, by others also to reinforce the agitation 
for a public demonstration on the Oth April. The local 
newspapers published distorted accounts of the events at 
Delhi ; it is for one of these Accounts (issued on the 2nd 
and 3rd April) that. Hie editor of the Parlay newspaper 
was subsequently eonvieted under the Defence of India 
Act I'lie attitude of the leaders of the movement on 
the subject ol the Delhi riots is (dear from the language 
used ('n the subject m the current journalism. The 
troops “ opened tire on unarmed people in a devotional 
mood;" elsewhere tie action of the authentic;: was 
spoken of as " cruel and unprovoked barbarity.” It is 
aLo i I car Dial much direct pressure was being brought 
fn'beur on the. lend shopkeepers. A notice removed from 
the Gui.iti I’.a/a.-'r on the 3rd April litis been quoted by 
i;:e Marti,;! Law ( ommis.-iou us t> pica! of Ihe nature of 
1 ;n persuasion used :— 

Con ^< l < r a t ; hih '. 

lam ol /alimity be about to fall on 

land, "lid yon do not render a bit of 
mint n ~ who would be such o 


wretch as would not join in the mournful state 
of his country by closing his shop and observing 
a fast this (next) Sunday. 

May God east them into Hell who do not close their 
business tills (next) Sunday and do not keep a 
fast ” 

The- following poster is also quoted :— 

“(l)That which wo apprehended has happened. 

The future of India in falling has assumod 
the form of the Rowlatt Bill. 

(2) There is confusion in every town, province and 

throughout the Empire. Is this the law 
or the tremour of an earthquake) ? 

(3) To practise tyranny and to give it the name 

of love, what a fine trick iB thin of the civili¬ 
zation of the West. 

(4) This pitcher of the East w-as full of the honey of 

loyalty, and now its sweetness has become 
bitter to the British. 

(5) Muhammadans and Hindus raised a thousand 

cries and lamentations, but could not cure 
Government of its obduracy. 

(6) Their arguments had no effect on Vincent though 

Jiitnuh much beat his face and Sapru struck 
his head a great deal. 

(7) In vain have we rubbed our foreheads for years 

in the (’ouneil Chamber. Now we are going 
to search for Gandhi’s threshold.” 

In view of the open violence which had accompanied 
the hartal at. Delhi the Superintendent, of Police issued, 
on the 2nd April, a notice under ihe Police Act forbidding 
public pioecssionH in the streets for one month ; and on 
the 4Mi April the District Magistrate called up the signa¬ 
tories to the appeal for a hartal, and warned them of 
the consequences of disorder. The signatories offered 
to take complete responsibility if the police were with¬ 
drawn ; and though they did not, obtain a guarantee 
to this etTeot, they succeeded in obtaining a promise 
that no force would be used by Government, to compel 
shop-keepers to open shops if they were unwilling to do bo. 
The published accounts of tin* interview show that they 
gave on their side an undertaking that no pressure should 
be used to force people to close their shops. The hartal 
which followed on the fith was complete. The evidence 
quoted before the Commission tends to show that then' 
were isolated acts of coercion against people who did 
not wish to close their shops ; the preHs accounts make 
it clear that it. was necessary in some cases to dissuade 
menials from work by telling them that the bar... r was 
closed by order of Government. On the whole, however, 
the promoters obviously received an almost universal 
measure of support from the shopkeeping class. There 
were very large crowds in the streets. During the course 
of the morning processions were formed (usually preceded 
by a black flag with Mr. Gandhi’s picture on it) which 
were with some difficulty controlled by the police, but the 
leaders were interested' in preventing disorder, and on 
sever a occasions were instrumental in controlling the 
movements of the crowd. The processions were illegal, 
hut steps were not taken to disperse the crowds us they 
did not appear to be bent on violence. More than one 
Indian paper recognized that the police and authorities 
had acted with tact and forbearance. In the course 
of the afternoon a large mass meeting (with an overflow 
meeting outside) was held at the Bradlaiigh Hall. The 
tone of the meeting is best shown by the fact that European 
police officers who attended were loudly hissed ; that 
there was a perpetual shouting of the names of Gandhi 
and Tilak. and that one of the resolutions expressed 
sympalhy with “the innrxont persons shot without 
justification at Delhi.” The meeting broke up before' 
sunset, and proceeded to (he city with the cry of lamen¬ 
tation (which bad for some time been adopted by the 
crowds) of ‘ Hai Hai Rowlatt Bill,’ ;>nd the somewhat 
characteristic shout—now font observed- of “ Hat. Hat 
George wnrgara. " On its way it burnt the explanatory 
copies of tiie Rowlatt Act distributed by the Publicity 
Committee ; and n section went round to Honorary 
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Magistrates' houses, hooted and threw stones. The 
press hud made free allegations that some of those gentle¬ 
men had attempted to prevent the hartal ; and it would 
appear that on the advice of the District Magistrate they 
l»ad in some cases endeavoured to dissuade shopkeepers. 
In one case an Honorary Magistrate had used some 
pressure on his own tenants. But this is the extent 
of the alleged “ unduo pressure of the authorities to sup¬ 
press the movement.” 

On the 7th and 8th business was resumed as usual. 
On the 9th the annual Ram Naumi procession was held, 
the authorities deciding that it was inadvisable to inter¬ 
fere with it. It was made the scene of public fraterni¬ 
zation between Hindus and Muhammadans. The Com¬ 
mission speaks of the temper of the populace as still 
being in a dangerous condition ; and suggests that the 
cause of Hindu-Muhammadan unity, otherwise laudable, 
can on this occasion only have been preached as mean¬ 
ing unity against Government. Elsewhere it speaks 
of the procession as boing of a “ highly seditious and in¬ 
flammatory character.” It was known that the Honorary 
Magistrates and other's who had attempted to dissuade 
shopkeepers from the hartal had been threatened to stay 
away from the celebration, on threat of violence. The 
Lahore papers continued to print articles, referring to 
the incident at Delhi, couched in language which one of 
Die Commissions considers as “ indefensible ”, it was 
indeed for articles published at this time and in this con¬ 
nection that the editor of the Tribune, was subsequently 
convicted. That paper itself admitted that the atmos¬ 
phere at the time was “ highly surcharged ” and that 
the public mind was “ in a state of unusual excitement ." 
At the same time, it does not appear that the leaders 
of the movement had as yet any definite idea other than 
that of keeping the popular excitement alight. It was 
indeed the deliberate decision of the Commission, that 
no charge of fomenting sedition could he maintained 
for any action committed before the 10th April. 

I t was on that duto, after the receipt of the news of the 
outbreak at. Amritsar, that voilent disorder first occurred. 

A very clear account of the occurrences on the 10th is 
given in the order of the Commission, dated Oth May 
1919. 

P News of the detention of Gandhi and of the rebellion 
at Amritsar reached Lahore on the afternoon 
of the 10th April. Telegrams giving some details 
of what had happened at Amritsar were received 
between 3 and 4 p.m., and the news becamo 
public property. Towards evening a large and 
excited mob collected in Lahore City. Leaflots 
were distributed to it, and some of its members 
were heard shouting both in English and in ver¬ 
nacular that Amritsar had been taken and the 
situation was well in hand in Lahore, as three 
gates were already held and a fourth would soon 
be closed. Headod by a man carrying a black flag, 
the mob proceeded with shouts of “ Gandhi ki 
Jai ” and “ tihaukat All ki Jai ” from the Lohari 
Gate through Anarkali to the Upper Mall. Some 
of its members entered the compound of the 
Government Telegraph Office, hut were turned hack 
on seeing a detachment of the Royal Sussex 
which were guarding the building with fixed 
bayonets. By the time the moh had got as far 
as the Lawr nco Statue, it numbered some 
thousands. There it was intercepted by two 
Indian Police Officers, with a handful of armed 
constables who were brought up “ at the double ” 
from Anarkali Police Station through the High 
Court grounds. Those police lined the road 
in front of the mob, but they were pressed hack 
for a distance of about 200 yards as far as the 
•Soldiers’ Club. It was then getting dusk. 
i! At this juncture Mr. Tyson, the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Cocks, Deputy lnspoctor-Genoral, Criminal 
Investigation Department, and Mr. Clarke, Deputy 
Superintendent, Police, arrived on the spot, 

Mr. Fyson ordered the mob to retire, but they 
pressed round him. One of them seized him by 


the shoulder from behind and they began to go 
through the thin line of police. They also attempt¬ 
ed to get round them by going through the 
compound of the Soldiers’ Club. After some 
minutes. Mr. Fvson. who, owing to the uproar, 
had difficulty in making himself hen it 1, ordered 
the police to withdraw a little further up the Mall 
in order to prevent, them being over-helmed by 
the mob, and then, as there* was no other means 
of stopping its progress gave the order to lire. 
About a dozen rounds were fired and then tin 
moh was pressed slowly hark to the eitv. Near 
the Bank of Bengal Mr. Clarke was thrown down, 
but his assailant escaped. 

V It is beyond doubt, that the Lahore mob which 
marched on the Civil Station of Lahore was actua¬ 
ted by the same motives as that of Amritsar, it 
w f as essentially part of the same insurrection, and 
it was lulJv aware of what had happened in the 
neighbouring town the same day. It was rapidly 
becoming more threatening, and had already 
displayed its contempt of the authority and 
person of the District Magistral!'. A collision 
was inevitable, and had the moh proceeded a 
little further up the Mall it would have found 
a supply of deadly weapons ready to hand. 
Had it not been checked where it was, (here 
was the gravest danger that, it would have 
hurried on, in the confusion and darkness, to 
the commission of awful crimes.” 

It may he added, that the casual ties caused by the 
fire of the police amounted to «»ne killed and seven 
wounded. The salient point of tie- order quoted above 
is its deliberate expression of opinion that had the moh 
not. boon checked, it. would have been led on to commit 
seuous outrage. This opinion is reiterated in a second 
order, dated 5th .Inly 1919. “Open rebellion and 
murder had occurred in Amritsar, and if in Lahore it 
had not been possible by the prompt, employment of 
military force to push the moh bark to the city, like 
causes would most probably have been JoIJnwcd by like 
efleets,” The point, is of importance because it has more 
than once been represented that the collection of the 
crowd was purely spontaneous ; that its only intention ju 
persisting in pressing its way dow’n the Mall wat to ilc 
monstrate peaceibly in front of Government House, and 
that its pacific, character is evidenced by the fact. that, 
it did no damage to European simps on the way, nor 
did it molest Europeans. That its collection was more or 
loss spontaneous the judgment of the Commission agrees ; 
it is true that it did no damage to shops, nor had jt, up 
to the point at which it. encountered the Police, assault¬ 
ed any Europeans. The danger lay in the fact that 
the crowd was well aware of what had been done hut 
a fow hours before by a moh in Amritsar, under the 
influence of an agitation precisely similar to that con¬ 
ducted at Lahore, and with no different justification for 
their action than existed in the ease of Lahore. It 
would havo clearly been impossible for the civil authorities, 
who equally shared the knowledge of wluit had happened 
at Amritsar, to have taken the risk of allowing the crowd 
to proooed, and the opinion subsequently expressed 
by the Commission as to the motives of the crowd affords 
the best justification of the action which the authorities 
decided to take. 

On the receipt of news that the crowd was collecting, 
a message had boon sont up to Cantonments asking 
for the assistance of troops, and a party of cavalry arrived 
soon after the police had fired. The police and military 
proceeded to clear the Mall und approaches to the civil 
station ; and in the course of this u further incident oc¬ 
curred. It is preferable here also to give the details 
iu the- words of tho Commission which dealt with those 
subsequently charged with rioting on this occasion 

“ When the moh was driven back from the Mall it 
did not dissolvo, hut was slowly pushed by a small 
force of police into tho Nila Gurnhaz Chuuk and 
up the Anarkali towards the Lohari Gate, There 
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it wan reinforced by a crowd issuing from the 
city, and the police under Mr. Clarke, Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, were held up at a point 
a little short of the cross-roads where the Circular 
Road cuts across the Anarkali. Mr. Broadway, 
Superintendent of Police, came up with a small 
body of police and cavalry, but even so the 
forces of order were unable to disperse the mob 
which showered brickbats upon the polico and 
ho wars. Two or three rounds of buckshot fired 
at the roofs of some houses from which the shower 
ol missiles was most persistent failed to do more 
than check the attack from that quarter. A 
message brought Mr. Fyson, Deputy Commissioner, 
to the spot: he went forward into the crowd and 
endeavoured to reason with Pandit Rambhaj 
Datt or Lala Duni Chand (he does not remember 
which) who wore there, hut all efforts to disperse 
the mob failed and at last some half dozen rounds 
of buckshot were fired. The mob was then 
dispersed without further firing. 

“ We commend to the notice of Government the ad¬ 
mirable conduct ol all concerned in dealing with 
the mob.” 

Three men were wounded and died later ; it is estimated 
that twelve others were wounded. It has been stated 
that the louder of the crowd at thin point, Pandit Rambhaj 
Daft, asked the District Magistrate to allow him time to 
disperse thorn and was allowed ten minutes for the purpose; 
'hat the crowd thou sat down and was addressed by their 
leader ; that on the conclusion of the ten minutes, he 
•hIom! for a further interval, and was given only two 
minutes more ; that the crowd was then in the act ol 
dispersing when the police lirod, using bullets as well as 
buckshot. The real course of events is, however, clearly 
shown by the evidence taken by the Commission. It 
may be added that the police arc usually armed with 
buckshot, but some rounds ol ball cartridge had been 
given out: one round ot bull was fired on the Upper Mall 
and two at Him Mandi subsequently (page LJ7). Thr.se 
were the only occasions on which hall cartridges were 
used by the police. A statement subsequent ly circulated 
that the wounded were purposely neglected in hospital 
and tfint. some died because the stall' refused to extract, 
the bullets. Enquiry shows that the Professor ol Surgery 
was himself cm duty al the Mayo Hospital (regarding 
which the allegation was made), and that lie attended to 
the wounded himsoll. and only refrained from operating 
when the patient was in a dying condition. A mini her 
of the more slightly wounded were removed by their 
friends and were not liken to the hospital. 

Whatever may have been the real tom per and inten¬ 
tions ot the crowd in the events narrated above, it is 
clear that the city was, on the night of the l()th and 
for some days following, in a dangerously disturbed 
condition. It was the opinion of the Commission 
that from this date the agitation, originally political in 
its character, assumed » criminal aspect. “ After weigh¬ 
ing all the evidence we are of opinion that the prose¬ 
cution has established that there was an active conspiracy 
in Lahore to tiring about the repeal of the Rowl.itt Act 
by criminal means, namely by waging war against the 
Ring, ami that in furtherance thereof war was waged 
fr.fm the 11 tli onwards.” The military measures token 
on the nrght of the 10 th had only extended to the protec¬ 
tion of the civil station and its surroundings. On the 
morning of the 11 th all shops were closed and an enormous 
crowd of Hindus and Muhammadans (said to number 
25,0<>d people) collected in the Bndshahi Mosque, inside 
tin* gate of which a banner was hung bearing the ins- 
criptio i: ‘ The King who practises tyranny cuts his 

ovft roots underneath.” Tho mooting was subsequently 
stated in an Indian paper to have “ passed oil quietly." 
The true account, as taken from the evidence gi v eu to 
the Commission is that the crowd was addressed fiom th-» 
pulpit bv Rambhaj Datt and others, and was told t<» 
stand and face death if necessary, lie referred to an 
ox pec tod decision ot the Sutytigmha committee that the 


orders of the police and other laws should he disobeyed 
even if death were involved. Alter the speech of Rambhaj 
Datt a railway khalasi named Bahvant Singh, an ex-sepoy, 
was brought in. This incident is thus described by the 
Commission which tried the case on the 28th April 1910:— 

f 4 lie shouted a false story that Indian regiments had 
mutinied in Lahore Cantonment and were marching 
on Amritsar and Lahore. He also stated that they 
had killed about 200-250 British soldiers and that 
he himself had killed six. He claimed to be a 
soldier and was dressed as one. He was gar¬ 
landed and carried in triumph to the pulpit of 
the mosque where he was called upon to make a 
speech. This he was unable to do and he shortly 
afterwards disappeared.” 

More speoehes were made and a committee of manage¬ 
ment of the hartal was elected. “ A9 the result of this 
orgy of oratory,” states tho Commission, “ the rabble 
left the mosque headed by hooligans carrying sticks 
end marched through the city, shouting seditious cries 
and destroying pictures of Their Majesties.” The 
allusion to the hand of hooligans is to an organized 
body called the danda fanj. This body, the Commission 
states in another order, paraded the streets of Lahore 
from the evening of the 11 th :—” 

“ They inarched 4 two deep’ carrying their sticks as 
if they were rifles 1 at the slopo ’ or ‘ trail. At 
constant halts they knelt, by numbers, as if in a 
firing position. On numerous occasions Chanan Din 
made inflammatory speeches proclaiming that he 
and his hand were rebels and looked, not to His 
Majesty the King, but to Germany, Turkey and 
Kabul as their suzerains. He invoked the assistance 
of God and of those powers to overthrow the British 
Government. He also made reference to tho 
Rowlatt Bill. Chanan Din’s speeches were ap¬ 
plauded by the mob, and the fauj as it passed along, 
was joined by recruits who were .supplied with 
sticks.” 

Earlier in the morning an incident had occurred near 
the Lohuri Gate, which formed the subject of a further 
order by the Commission and is worth repeating at length. 
••An armed guard of police, under the command of 
Mr. Grajy Reserve Inspector, was proceeding Iron) 
the Anarkali police station to the Lohari Gate. A 
crowd was collected near the Lohari Gate, and the 
accused Moti Ram, in a frenzied state and bare¬ 
headed, shouted out several times to the police 
turn hamirv. bhai ho ha man snth shahid ho. The 
use of these words by the accused is positively 
sworn to by the witnesses, including Mr. Gray him¬ 
self. who at once arrested the accused. We 

cannot imagine any more flagrant example of an 
attempt to excite disalTection (which words include 
“disloyalty and all feelings of enmity”) against 
Government, than the use of the words which we 
have quoted addressed to Armed Police in the pre¬ 
sence of a mob. The obvious intention of the 
accused was to excite such disaffection as would 
seduce the police from their duty and induce them 
to join the mob against the Government, in the 
circumstances tho invitation to armed police to 
become ‘ martyrs ’ w T as an offence of the greatest 
gravity ; and but for the staunchness which the 
police displayed, might ivdl have led to a very 
serious catastrophe.” 

During the dnv strenuous attempts were made U> pro¬ 
mote a strike among the large .lumber of bands at the 
RailwftV Workshops. Leaflets on the subject of passive 
resistance wore distributed, and an attack was made by a 
small crowd on the Time Office, m the course of which the 
Loromotix ■■ Superintendent was stoned The police was 
called in. and had to disperse the crowd with fixed bayo¬ 
nets : there wore, however, no casualties. The men 
returned t<> work to the extent of about MO per cent, of 
their usual numbers. 
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On the close of the meeting at the Badshahi Mosque on 
the Hth it had been announced by Duni Chand that a 
further meeting would take place on the following day. 
It is as well to remark here on the very unusual nature 
of a mass meeting in such a place. The view taken of 
these meetings by orthodox Muhammadans was clearly 
expressed by the Secretary of the Muslim League—itself 
a political organization—who described them as 
•' sacrilege.” The custodians of the mosque, the Anju- 
rnan-i-Isiam, subsequently published a manifesto regret¬ 
ting the use to tiffiich the mosque had been put, and stating 
their intention not to allow its repetition. The use of the 
mosque for a mass meeting, therefore, emphasized the real 
nature of the temporary rapprochement of Hindus and 
Muhammadans; here, as elsewhere, the cry Hindu- 
M usalman ki jai connoted a union that had only one 
purpose, a combined attack on Government. The 
meeting which took place was subsequently described in 
an Indian paper as “absolutely orderly and peaceful.” 
The view of the Commission was that it was “ even more 
lawless than that held on the previous day.” An 
incident occurred during the meeting which fell in due 
course for treatment by the Commission, and may be 
narrated in their own words : — 

“ A meeting with political objects was held in the 
Badshahi Mosque, Lahore. It was to be addressed 
by leading Hindus. Many Hindus wene present 
and many people armed with sticks. Maulvi 
Abdul Hai having recognised Chaudhri Ali 
Gauliar, a Criminal Investigation Department 
Inspector, who was present in plain clothes, made 
an inflammatory speech against the Criminal Inves¬ 
tigation Department in general, saying that no 
progress with their objects was possible until the 
Criminal Investigation Department were elimi¬ 
nated. and pointed out All Gauhar as an object of 
immediate attack. Maulvi Abdul Hai and the 
other accused then set upon Ali Gauhar who was 
beaten with sticks on the body. His assailants had 
him at their mercy but did not kill him. Followed 
by the mob lie was chased to his house whore he 
shut himself in. There were shouts of “ burn the 
house ” and the door was battered, but the mob did 
not proceed to extremes, Ali Gauhur’s pagri was 
afterwards burnt in the mosque.” 

It was shortly after this incident that a mixed force of 
police and military, accompanied by civi) officers, which 
had marched into the city at 0-30 a.m., approached the 
Badshahi Mosque. At the risk of interrupting the nar¬ 
rative, it may be well to note here a charge which has been 
made that the sending of this force into the city was a 
breach of an agreement made with the leaders of the 
hartal movement. The allegation is that the District 
Magistrate had promised those gentlemen on the previous 
day (the 11th ) that if they undertook that crowds should 
not go into the Mall, no military or police should be sent 
into the city, and there should be no firing. That such 
an undertaking was ever given was categorically denied 
by the District Magistrate ; and the story was not believed 
by the Commission. Their conclusion was that it was 
“ quite possible that Mr. Fyson had said something which 
Uumbhaj Datt either misunderstood or chose to mis¬ 
understand.” 

To resume the narrative of events. The demeanour of 
the crowd, as the force approached the mosque, was 
hostile, and at the west end of Hira Mandi the space in 
front of the Mosque and Fort had to be cleared by the 
cavalry moving in line. A Muhammadan Provincial 
•Service Officer was then sent into the mosque with an 
order to the crowd to disperse ; this was done, and the 
entrances picketted. Shortly afterwards the force was 
obliged to take more serious action to restore order. The 
incident was described in the order of the Commission 
dated 13th July 1919 as follows :— 

“ On reaching the entrance to the Tibbi Bazar this 
force which was accompanied by Civil, Military and 
Police Officers found itself so hampered by a large 
and unruly mob which had collected in its rear that 


it faced about and endeavoured to disjierse the 
mob by pushing it back along the iliru Mandi. 
It reached tine turning leading to the Badshahi 
Mosque and was there held up by the crowd which 
bad assumed a very menacing attitude. Constant 
warnings had been addressed to the mob to induce 
it to disperse and at the turning final efforts were 
made to do this by peaceful means. These failed 
and the order to tire was given by the Deputy 
Commissioner. Not more than eight rounds were 
fired by the police—the troops were not called 
upon to do so—and this quieted the mob sufficiently 
to allow of its being then dispersed without the 
use of further force.” 

The officer in charge of the troops states that the reason 
for firing was that a portion of the cavalry hud become 
separated and were being heavily stoned. His account 
states that nearly 20 rounds were fired, and this is prob¬ 
ably the more correct as one student v.pi killed, and 28 
men* wounded of whom one died subsequently, but no 
arrests were made. The crowd then dispersed but very 
large crowds attended the burning of the body of the 
student who was killed, Muhammadans joining with 
Hindus in carrying the bier. It was subsequently as¬ 
serted that the firing hud been commenced by an Honorary 
Magistrate and that the police bad fired no less than nine 
shots into the boy who was killed. The first part of tins 
allegation is disproved by the order of the Commission ; 
the latter is proved by medical evidence to have been 
without foundation. He was wo aided by buckshot but 
actually died of shock. Later in the day it was necessary 
to send a military detachment to the Railway Workshops 
to keep order ; roost of the men had returned to the carn¬ 
age shops, but there were very few working in the loco¬ 
motive sheds. 

Towards the afternoon some of the more moderate 
leaders of public opinion in Lahore—who hud not person¬ 
ally been concerned in the agitation—got into touch with 
the promoters of the hartal and the Badshahi Mosquo 
meetings, and endeavoured to arrange terms of agreement 
with Government. The popular purty would only accept, 
mediation on condition of the withdrawal of troops from 
the city, the release on bail of all persons arrested and the 
restoration of the killed and wounded. These terms were 
actually conveyed to Government by the intermediaries. 
There would perhups never have been at any time a possi¬ 
bility that such a proposal should be accepted ; the 
receipt during the day of the news of the events at Kasur, 
proof of the rapid extension of the area of violence and 
outrage, made not only the grant but even the consider¬ 
ation of such conditions unreasonable. The best that the 
intermediaries could do was to arrange a further meeting 
for next day (the 13th) at the Town Hall ut which both 
the popular leaders and the Deputy Commissioner wi re 
to be present. 

The meeting duly came off on the 13th but without 
result. The popular leaders reiterated their demand ; 
the Deputy Commissioner insisted that as a first proof oi 
good faith the shops should be opened. The Deputy 
Commissioner subsequently summoned a number of 
leaders, and read to them portions of Bengal Regulation 
X of 1804, warning them that Martial Law would be in¬ 
troduced unless the hartal was stopped. The Martiul Law 
Commission subsequently expressed its opinion that thcie 
was no evidence that this warning was conveyed to the 
people; at all events the hartal continued, and the 
popular leaders brought into effect the scheme, 
inaugurated on the 11th and then liberally subscribed to, 
for instituting langarff (or free messed), and for cheap 
food shops The city continued to provide a strikmg 
spectacle of unrest; peace was kept by the presence «t a 
considerable body of troops, but there was much excite¬ 
ment, The Commission quotes a poster, the Danila 


• Deputy toaiiDtoilooer’6 etter, dated 21st August 
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Akhbrnr published at this time, as illustrating the 
prevalent temper o£ the mob : — 

Danda Alchbar. 

Firtt event. —When Mahatma Gandhi arrived at 
Palwal, the English monkey informed him that his 
entry into the Punjab was forbidden, and that he 
should please go bark. He replied that he would 
never go back ; then that pig monkey arrested 
him. Reports of his arrest rear;bed here at once. 

Second event .—When the news reaehed Amritsar, the 
I Panda Fauj of the brave Sikhs set fire to the Bank, 
the Railway Station and Electric Power House. 
They cut the telegraph wires and removed the rail¬ 
way line. The Danda Fauj of Amritsar, bravely 
killed a number of European monkeys and their 
Sikh regiments have revolted and deserted. O 
Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh brethren, enlist at 
once, in the Danda Army, and fight with bravery 
against the English monkeys. God will grant you 
victory. Do not apprehend that God does not 
help us. Cast away such a notion out of your 
heart. God helps us at all times and hours. Con¬ 
quer the English monkeys with bravery. God will 
grant victory. Leave olf dealings with the 
Englishmen, close offices and workshops. Fight 
on. This is the command of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Third event. —0 Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh 
brethren, do you know of the incident that took 
place at the Mall Rood on the night of the 10th 
April ? The Hindus and Muhammadans who were 
martyred that day wore your own and they sacri¬ 
ficed their lives. I)oes not this incident excite you ? 
What is the reason V Were not those who were 
made martyrs in Hira Mandi on the 12th April 
your own brethren, and died at the hands of the 
tyrants ? Does the Prophet of God command you 
riot to fight against the tyrant ? No, never, the 
Prop!.of himself fought, and has commanded us 
too to destroy the tyrants as he did. Should we 
not be ashamed ourselves that while the tyrant is 
• up to all sorts of cruelty, we are sitting quiet ? O 
Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh brethren, raise 
the cry of Allah Altbar and kill the Kafirs. Get 
ready soon for the War and God will grant Victory 
to India very soon. Fight with enthusiasm and 
enlist yourselves in the Danda Army. 

The diitriet was now proclaimed under the Seditious 
Meetings Act, and notice given forbidding all assemblies 
of more than ten persons ; all wholesale and retail liquor 
shops were also ordered to be closed throughout the city. 
Before the day ended usurious outrage occurred at Wngah 
on the Amritsar line. “ At the Baisakhi Fair held at 
Man lain village in the Lahore district,'’ says the order of 
the Commission which sulmcqucutly tried the oaae, “ an 
impromptu meeting wus held ; Speeches wore made attack¬ 
ing < iovornmont, and n rising was advocated. That night 
in consequence of this conspiracy, the Wagnli Railway 
Station was aackod and burnt, telegraph wires were cut, 
a length of line taken up and an armoured train was con¬ 
sequently derailod ; but there was fortunately no loss of 
life.” The principal mover was a havildar in a Sikh regi¬ 
ment a man hitherto of exemplary character. The out¬ 
rage was riot apparently organized from Lahore, but was 
directly duo to excitement arising from the Lahore agit¬ 
ation. Next morning, the 14th, three of the leaders 
Pandit Ram hint j Putt, Lulu liar Kishen Lai and Lain 
Duni Ohuud were deported from Lahore, action being 
taken under the Defence of India Act. The hartal still 
continued—it did not indeed terminate till the 18th when 
it was ended under the operation of Martial Law—but 
no public meetings were allowed. At Kot Rodim Kishcn 
stones wore thrown at the train, and telegraph wires out 
ut Wagah, Jallo and Attari. Cuttings of wire on the rail¬ 
way hod now become so persistent that Lahore was prac¬ 
tically isolated except by wireless. There is no doubt 
that unrest was steadily extending to the villages on the 
Amritsar line, and there was a suspicious assembly, con¬ 


vened by beat of drum, held at Padhana. The attempts 
to prevent railway workmen getting to the railway shops 
also continued, and were only frustrated by employing 
police with fixed bayonets to disperse the crowd. 

We now enter on the final stage of the narrative—the 
steps taken to restore order. On the following day, the 
15th, a proclamation was issued declaring Martial Law 
throughout the district. Two areas of administration were 
formed, Lahore City and Civil Lines being placed, under 
the name of the Lahore Civil Area under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frank Johnson, D.S.O., and the Lahore District 
being administered by the Officer Commanding the 
Brigade, Lahore. In the succeeding narrative, reference 
will be made only to the administration of the Lahore 
Civil Area, the operations of Martial Law in the rest of 
the district (except Kasur Sub-Division, which is sepa¬ 
rately dealt with) being comparatively unimportant. On 
the 15th were issued the initial Martial Law Regulations 
(1 ) proclaiming a Curfew betwoen the hours of 8 P M. and 
5 a.m.. (2) calling in all vehicles, (3) prohibiting the issue 
of third and intermediate class tickets on the railway, 
and (4) suppressing langars. The hartal still continued in 
the city itself, but shops wero now re-opened in the 
suburbs. (Sporadic attacks on the communications out¬ 
side Lahore still continued ; a train was stoned at Kot 
Radha Kishen, wires were out and timber obstructions 
'placed on the line beyond Changa Manga. Two Grass 
Farm stacks were burned at Bunghali and Badri. 

On the following day, the 10th April, a certain number 
of arrests were made by the Police, ami Martial Law 
Regulations were issued (1) requiring the registration of 
lawyer, agents and touts, and forbidding them to leave 
Lahore without permit, (2) instituting a roll-call for the 
I). A.-V. College at Bradlaugh Hall, (3) providing for the 
protection of Martial Law notices, (4) forbidding the 
carrying of cudgels, (5) forbidding more than two persons 
to walk abreast on any pavement or the sidewalk. A 
flying column under Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. Bourne 
and accompanied by a Magistrate, left Lahore and visited 
tho villages of Sahajpal, Bhangali, Chavindi, Barki and 
Iludiara. At Bhangali nine men were arrested as sus¬ 
pected of being conc erned in burning the Grass Farm 
stack on the previous day, and at Chavindi six men were 
arrested on the same suspicion, four at Barki, and two at 
Hudiarn. Minor outrages still continued on the line of 
communications ; several passengers were injured by 
stones thrown at a train at Kot Radha Kislien, and a 
gate-keeper’s hut was broken into near Patti. 

On the 17th, a Martial Law order was issued requiring 
the general opening of shops. A notice had issued late 
on the previous day requiring the shops in the Anarkali 
Bazar to upon ; on the news that the general order was 
issuiug the hartal began to come to an end. A number ot 
shops re-opened in the city, and the remainder re-opened 
on the following morning. The last of the attempts on 
the railway to be recorded was made on this day, an 
endeavour being made to derail the train between Jallo 
and Harbanspura. The flying column visited Padhana, 
Atari and Wagah. An enquiry was made at Padhana aB 
to the origin of the unlawful assembly reported on the 
13th, and nine men, including two headmen, were 
arrested. At Wagah the village headman was arrested 
as likely to have cognizance of the burning of Wagah 
Station, which is close to the village. The Officer Com- 
manding directed the arrest of the Students of the 
Sauatan Dharam Hostel, where Martial Law noticed had 
been defaced : they were interned in the Fort. 

The close of the hartal on the 17th marks an important 
stage in the restoration of order. The order of the Com¬ 
mission, dated 5th July 1919, demonstrates the import¬ 
ance which the leaders of the crowd attached to its con¬ 
tinuance, and the extent to which it was responsible 
for the disorder in tho areas outside the city. “It was 
obvious that unless tho hartal ended at once further 
discontent, tumult and outrage must necessarily result; 
and it was the plain duty of every loyal subject to do all 
that lay in his power to quoil the excitement, and to got 
the people back as soon as possible to peaceful employ- 
ment.” The steps taken by the Officer Commanding 
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and the civil authorities for the next fortnight were 
partly subordinate to the main purpose of ending condi¬ 
tions created by the hartal in the city, partly directed 
to restoring normal conditions in the rural areas. 
On the 18th a Regulation was issued dealing with the 
spreading of ‘ false, inaoourate, and exaggerated reports 
in connection with the Military or Political situation ’ 
and on the same day the students of the Dyal 
Singh College, who were alleged to have been engaged 
in spreading suoh rumours, were ordered to report them¬ 
selves four times a day to the military authorities. On 
this date the flying column visited Narwar and Jallo. 
Local information asserted that the persons who had 
burnt Wagah Station came mainly from the former 
village, and as the village headman and others refused 
to produce any evidence as to the persons culpable, the 
officer in charge of the column ordered three headmen 
and four others to be beaten by a oavalry sowar. The 
zaildar, two headmen and five others were subsequently 
arrosted. The oolumn then returned to Lahore, 

On the 19th a Martial Law notice was issued calling 
up motor cycles and a oertain number of foot cycles and 
on the 20th an order issued providing for the calling up 
of firearms whether held under license or otherwise. On 
the same day anothor flying column went to Muridke 
and Kamoke between which places the telegraph wire 
had been cut; this column was accompanied by a Civil 
Officer and the latter acting as a Summary Court, sen¬ 
tenced the headman of Kamoke to a fino of Rs. 200 ami a 
whipping for obstructive behaviour. On the 21st a 
slight relaxation was made in the Curfew orders and 
further orders followed calling up cycles other than those 
owned by Europeans, and also requisitioning electric 
fans required for the use of troops. On the 25th April 
orders wore issued to the students of the King Edward 
College similar to those whioh applied to the Dyal Singh 
College ; tho Medical students had been found in posses¬ 
sion of illustrated newspapers containing pictures dis¬ 
figured by obscene allusions to Europeans. On tho 
25 th also began a series of orders the object of winch 
was to regulate tho prioo of commodities, as it was be¬ 
lieved that high prices had caused and were still causing 
discontent. With the exception of a notice dealing with 
attempts made to extort bribes or gratifications in con¬ 
nection with proceedings under Martial Law and two 
notices necessitated by the receipt of nows regarding the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan, the remainder 
of the notices issued referred to tho gradual relaxation 
or total cancellation of ordinances previously issued. 
The orders regarding the Medical College students were 
withdrawn on 5th May on proof that the College autho¬ 
rities had taken disciplinary action against the students ; 
the orders against other colleges were withdrawn in similar 
circumatanoes on the 12th and 13th. Further relaxa¬ 
tions of the ‘ Curfew ’ order were announced in notices, 
dated 12?th May, 15th May, 34th and 31st May. On 
the 20th May an order restored the full use of the Bad- 
shahi Mosque to the Muhammadan community and in 
doing so reminded the community of the fact that by the 
arrangements made in 1856, when the mosque was 
handed over to the Muhammadans, it was within the 
competence of the Commandant, Lahore, to deny access 
to it on neoessity arising. Fans, bicycles and motors 
were restored by orders, dated 6th and 9th June. All 
Martial Law restrictions, were finally withdrawn on the 
12th June. 

The actual period of disorder may, as already indicated, 
be said to hove ended with the termination of the hartal. 
The course of Martial Law administration subsequent 
to that was really in the nature of a substitute civil 
administration, of a summary type, of which the primary 
objects were to establish a morale which would afford 
a guarantee against the recrudescence of disorder, to 
safeguard the rail and telegraphic communications against 
further interruptio®, and to restore the position of Govern¬ 
ment as the guarantor of peace and good order which 
had been sacrificed during the disorders of the 10th to 
the 17th of April. It was inevitable that an administra¬ 
tion of this nature should be vested with powers which 


could compel unquestioned compliance with its orders ; 
it was equally inevitable tjiat it should involve a degree 
of interference with the ordinary life of the people which 
would be impossible, and indeed undesirable, m ordinary 
circumstances. Its regulations necessarily assumed in 
some cases a form which was based on racial distinctions ; 
the Curfew order, the restrictions on travelling, end 
other orders of the same nature, were so framed that 
they did not applj r to Europeans. But Martial Law was 
introduced largely because of the attacks on one sect on 
of His Majesty’s subjects, and in the protection 
of that section, some of its ordinances could not but. 
assume a racial aspect. It was, as has been explained 
in a previous section of this memorandum, maintained 
for a somewhat longer period than would otherwise 
have been necessary owing to the menace of the Afghan 
War. The Curfew orders, the restrictions on travelling, 
the impressment, of vehicles, the orders regarding roll- 
calls, unquestionably involved much inconvenience to 
the people of Lahore; the orders regarding prices were 
less open to criticism on this account, aiitl in many quar¬ 
ters appear to have attained a certain measure of popu¬ 
larity. They were not, however, of uniform success 
as economic measures. No difficulty seems to have 
arisen over the orders regulating the price of vegetables 
or salt ; but some difficulty arose on the price fixed for 
milk owing to the extent of the adulteration to which 
people had previously been accustomed. The most 
serious difficulties occurred over wheat and at/a, an the 
import waa seriously affected. On May the 28th it 
was found necessary to raise th- prices fixed ; and at 
the beginning of June it was found advisable to abolish 
the. fixed rates, to suspend the levy of octroi on imports 
and to arrange with the Municipal Committee for the 
opening of cheap grain shops for the poor. The action 
taken was successful and imports were resumed, nor did 
tho general prices rise as a result of the suspension of 
restrictions.* 

The authority to punish breaches of the Martial Law 
Regulations was vested in the area officers and other 
officers nominated in accordance with the General Officer 
Commanding’s proclamation of 19th April 1919 {page 
23), such officers sitting for tho purpose ns .Summary 
Courts. Until tho formal nomination of such officers, 
breaches were punished under the orders of the Officer 
Commanding Civil Area, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson ; 
these officers were subsequenty nominated as area officers, 
and as shown in a previous section, a certain number 
of civil officers were also given powers under the Divisional 
General’s proclamation. As the administration of Mar¬ 
tial Law Regulations was more intensive here than 
elsewhere, it may be well to analyse in some dotail the 
nature both of the offences against the Regulations, 
and the punishments awarded. In all, charges were 
laid against 277 persons of whom 69 were acquitted and 
208 convicted : of these 140 cases were dealt with by 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. Johnson and Major Barnes, and 
137 by the Civil Magistrates specially empowered in this 
behalf. There were 66 convictions for breach of tho 
Curfew order; four persons were imprisoned for an 
average period of one month, 32 persons were flogged, 
30 were fined, the average fine being about Rs. 13. 
Thirty-one persons were convicted of taking part in a 
procession or illegal assembly ; 10 were flogged, and 21 
fines were inflicted, the average being about the same. 
Five persons were convicted of tearing down Martial Law 
notices, two were sentenced to imprisonment for six 
months each, four were flogged and one fined Rs. 250. 
Nine persons in all were convicted of refusing to carry 
on work or business ; one was imprisoned for a month; 
two were flogged and 5 fines were inflicted. Fifty-ono 
persons were convicted of refusing to sell adulterating 
or over charging for milk ; three were imprisoned for an 
average of 0 weeks, three were flogged, and 4H fines (of 
an average of Rs. 56) were inflicted. Eight persons 
were convicted of broaches of the order regarding bribes 
or extortion ; seven were flogged, and one fined. Eight 
were convicted of a breach of the order requiring registra¬ 
tion of stocks of wheat; fines only were inflicted, the 
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average being Rs. 57. The number of convictions for 
breaches of other regulations were unimportant, the only 
other case calling for mention being perhaps that of a 
person convicted of referring to British subjects in words 
of contempt, and sentenced to three months’ imprison¬ 
ment and ten stripes. In all twenty persons were impri¬ 
soned, with an average of about 3£ months each ; 66 
persons were flogged, the average number of stripes 
being 12, and 136 persons fined, the average being Rs. 50. 
The figures of flogging are of interest in view of the 
allegations made that whipping was “ promiscuous ” 
and ho severe that some persons died of it. Only young 
and able-bodied men were whipped and as far as possible 
efforts were made to avoid whipping men of any social 
standing; 55 persons were flogged in the Jail, and 11 
persons were flogged in the compounds of the Telegraph 
Office, the old Kotwali or the Reservoir chowks. These 
places were sufficiently open to be described as semi- 
public. The flogging was with a rattan or canc. An 
order of the Officer Commanding in regard to the dis¬ 
crimination to be exorcised by his officers is worth re¬ 
printing — 

.“(1) In order to prevent the occurrence of regrettable 
incidents, it must be clearly understood 
that the existence of Martial Ijiw neither 
necessitates nor justifies the committal of 
rxc 'uses either in — 

(n) the maintenance of order; 

(b ) in enforcing obedience to Martial Law 
Regulations; nor 
(r) in the infliction of punishment. 

(2) The guiding principle to he borne in mind is 

that the force required in (a) and (b) and the 
ensuing punishment should never exceed 
the necessities of the case. 

(3) The punishment of whipping in particular, 

whilst probably the most efficacious and 
convenient method of summarily dealing with 
most minor broaches of Martial Law Regula¬ 
tions, requires tact and oommonsenso in its 
ithiiclion. Under no circumstances should 
old or feeble men be flogged, and the social 
status of tho offender also needs considera¬ 
tion. 

(4) It cannot be too clearly impressed on all ranks 

that flic temporary supersession of the ordin¬ 
ary process of Civil Law by the introduction 
of Martial Law does not mean that justioo 
ceases to be udministend ; on the contrary, 
the suspension of t he usual safeguards makes 
it doubly imperative that all concerned should 
bear in mind that it. is “ up to them ” to see 
that justice, and not irresponsible violence, is 
administered.” 

No whipping, except those imposed by the flying 
column and above referred to, was inflicted save in respect 
of a definite charge against, the Regulations, and after 
a summary trial. Only one case has been brought to 
light in which the authority given can ho said to have 
b»>en abused. That is the case of an Anglo-Indian 
Magistrate who without proper justification sentenced 
Hcveral members of a marriage party to bo whipped as 
forming an illegal assembly. He was promptly deprived 
of his powers by the local Government. 

In addition to the penalties described above collective 
fines were imposed by the Officer Commanding (Lahore 
Area) on villages suspected to have, been concerned with 
the burning of Wagah Station and the illegal assembly 
at Padhana. They amounted in all to Rs. 6,600 (being 
the equ : vaknt of half the land revenue); and were 
collected by the flying columns. 

There were some suggestions that the existence of 
Martial Law' conditions led to much bribe-taking on 
the part of subordinate officials. The, matter is always 
one difficult of complete control in India, but there was 
on thi* occasion at, all events no inclination to overlook 
offences of this nature, The authorities inflicted some¬ 


what severe punishment in eight such cases; and in 
one case of extortion detected by the Police the Martial 
Law Commission awarded a sentence of three years’ 
imprisonment. In regard to the conduct of troops, 
there seem to have been few allegations or rumours of 
excesses committed. It was asserted that some five or 
six men were shot at night; but as far as can be ascer¬ 
tained the only shots fired after the introduction of Mar¬ 
tial Law were from a rifle accidently discharged while 
being cleaned in camp, and three shots fired (without 
injury) at a motor car containing Europeans who failed 
to stop when challenged. 

In regard to judicial measures, the Martial Law Com¬ 
missioners tried 15 cases* involving 72 accused of whom 
58 were convicted. The cases tried were of considerable 
importance, as they included tho prosecution of tho 
leaders of tho agitation in Lahore, and of two newspaper 
editors. No sentence of death was inflicted, but 42 
persons were sentenced to transportation for life and 
12 others for minor terms of imprisonment. 

Minor offences, not tried by the Commissions, but 
occurring between tho 30th March and the date of tho 
proclamation of Martial Law were tried by the Magis¬ 
trates empowered aw Summary Courts, under Notification 
No. 12341-A., dated 5th May 1919. Twenty cases wore so 
decided, with the result that 2 persons wore sentenced 
to 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment, 3 to 1 yoar’s rigorous 
imprisonment, 8 to whipping and 17 to fines under Hs. 50. 
T.,o persons were acquitted. 


Lahore District. 

Pari /.—Kasur Sub-Division. 

Kasur is a town of only 25,000 inhabitants, but it 
contains a very unruly element of the menial, leather- 
worker and butcher class. The record of April last shows 
how quickly ft mob composed of those elements, excited 
by an agitation promoted primarily for political reasons, 
may give way to violence and outrage ; and it illustrates 
clearly the incapacity of political leaders to allay or 
even to direct, into less harmful channels the excifcoment 
they have aroused. It does not appear that the agitation 
in the town w'as of long duration ; there is indeed no record 
of mootings or propaganda before April, the 10th, and 
the town did not even observe the general hartal of April 
6th. It is safe therefore to exclude any suggestion that 
disorder was long premeditated or due to a definite 
organization to that end. Kasur came, in fact, under 
the influence of the disturbances at Lahore and Amritsar. 
On the 10th April there was a rumour in the bazar that 
outside traders wore likely to boycott the town unless 
it took a share in tho agitation; uu tho 11th a hartal 
was started. It appears to have been primarily due to 
the action of a Muhammadan shop-keeper (Nadir Ali 
8hah), a master of the High School, and a tailor, who 
assembled a crowd of men and went round the town 
closing the shops. For the most part they seem to have 
found a ready compliance with their demands. Sub¬ 
sequently. however, more influential figures appeared on 
the scene, and a crowd w'as addressed at tho Hari Har 
Maiidi by a number of pleaders and some members of 
the Municipal Committee. With the exception of that 
of Nadir Ali Shah, the shop-keeper already referred to, 
the tone of the speeches was moderate. 

Tho fwrlal continued next morning, the 12th April, 
and while tho pleaders and other leaders oonoerned in the 
agitation were discussing the institution of free oommon 
messes for Hindus and Muhammadans during the strike, 
a largo crowd again collected. This Jme it was joined by a 
number of schoolboys, who, in this instance, clearly bore 
a considerable share in adding to the excitement and 
instigating disorder. The crowd rapidly grew to several 
thousands; excitement was enhanced by bringing out 
at its head a bed covered with a block Hag, as an emblem 
of the death of liberty, and about ten o’clock it took 
its way, under tho direction of Nadir Ali Shah, to the 

* Excludes figures for Kaaur and Kbom Karan. 
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railway station. It now resembled a Muharram proces¬ 
sion ; there were general cries of lamentation, and beating 
of breasts ; it was deliberately working ilsrlf up into the 
state of frenzy which Muharram processions frequently 
exhibit. Up to this time apparently the intention had 
merely been to make a violent demonstration. Arrived 
tit the station the crowd did considerable damage by 
breaking doors and throw ing stones at windows, but did 
not penetrate the station or interfere with the permanent, 
way. It then commenced to turn aw ay, but at the direct 
incitement of some of its leaders, surged back and com¬ 
menced a more serious work of destruction. It burnt an 
oil shed, damaged the signal and telegraph wires, smashed 
a quantity of furniture, and looted the ticket office. 

Three trains had been drawn up at the distant signals, 
and to one of these (the Ferozepore train) the crowd, 
now in a thoroughly violent mood, marie its way. The 
train contained several Europeans, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shcrhourn and their three small children; Captain 
JLimby, R.E., and Lieutenant Munro, XVII Loyal Regi¬ 
ment ; two warrant officers, Master Gunner Mallet and 
Omductor Selby ; and Cor|K>rols Battson and Gringham 
of the Queen’s Regiment . There were also a number of 
Indian gentlemen, including Mr. Khair Din, Inspector 
of Railway Accounts. Seeing the crowd approach, the 
latier advised the Sherhourns to sock refuge iti the gate- 
man’s hut, and he and the two corporals helped them 
inside it. Here the party was attacked by the crowd, 
the two corporals—they wore unarmed—were dragged 
out and knocked down, but though injured they managed 
t<> escape, Gringham reaching the Fcrozejiore Road and 
Jlattson ultimately, with the aid of a Sikh villager, 
mounting one of the other trains (the Lahore train) 
which was standing nearly a mile off. Mr. Khair Din 
w'as hustled and pulled out of the hut, and in spite of his 
help and that of one Ram Chand of Khem Karan, the 
Sherhourns would probably havo fared badly but for 
the persistent efforts of Mr. Ghulam Muhiuddin, pleader. 
He had been one of the promoters of the meeting on the 
previous day and was clearly recognized by the crowd 
us a leader; but ho now showed undoubted courage in 
dissuading the mob from violence. Ultimately he and 
Mr, Khair Din took the SLierboums off to the banilot of 
Kot Halim Khan on the other side of the line, w hence 
they were ultimately rescuod by the police. 

It is time to turn now to the fate of the remainder of 
the European passengers in the Ferozepore train. The 
two officers had endoavoured to induce the driver to 
back the train away ; instead of doing so ho drove on 
into the station. The officers then ran down the line 
tow ards Ferozepore and were pursued and struck several 
limes. Lieutenant Munro was severely, and Captain 
Litnby slightly injured, but both ultimately escaped. 
The two warrant offioers refused to leave the train; 
they were armed with revolvers and apparently 
relied on these to protect themselves. When the train 
reached the platform they got out and stood at the 
door of thoir carriage; the crowd, which had now 
folio-wed the train to the station, stood some distance 
off and proceeded to stone them. They fired off their 
revolvers, but apparently hit nobody, and the crowd 
then closed in on them. They ran down the platform, 
and vainly sought assistance from some Indian Railway 
officials: two railway constables on duty at the station 
had fled. The orowd hemmed the two men in near tho 
waiting shed, and beat them to death with sticks. A 
party of Indian civil officials, headed by the Tahsildar, 
had some time before reached the station, hut had gone 
off to obtain the assistance of the Indian Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. When the latter arrived with a fiarty 
of men, accompanied by the Tahsildar and other officials, 
they found one of the warrant officers dead and tho other 
dying. They went off to rescue tho Slier bourns in tho 
hamlet of Kot Halim Khan. 

Meanwhile the crowd had, after murdering tho two 
warrant officers, cut all the telegraph wires, and pausing 
on the way to loot the Wheat Mandi Post Office, near 
the Btation, concentrated omthe Main Post Offiee, which 
they quickly set on fire. In doing so they passed the 


City Police Station, but the sul>ordinate officer in charge, 
though he had six men armed with rifles, did nothing to 
interfere with them ; the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police and the main body of his men had, as already 
shown, proceeded to Kot Halim Khan to rescue the 
S’lerbourn family. Tho crowd then went on to the 
Munsifs Court and Tahsil: the Tahsildar had now come 
up, accompanied by one or two officials, and did his best 
to restrain them, hut after a short delay they set tire to 
the Munsifs Court. In the Tahsil was a party of police 
about seventeen strong, with nine rides. Some of the 
party tired a few shots, but Apparently lirod into tho air. 
Their tire was at all events without result. At this 
juncture the Deputy Superintendent arrived with his 
party, and obtaining the leave of tho Senior Magistrate 
present, opener! lire on the crowd, the constables on the 
Tahsil wall joining in. Fifty-seven rounds in all wore 
fired, but only one man was killed, and as far as can bo 
ascertained, seven or eight wounded. The crowd Hod, 
and were pursued by the constables fluid some Tahsil 
subordinates; eight were apprehended, of whom five wore 
wounded. The total deaths among the crowd due to 
the police tire appear to have been four, as three of the 
wounded subsequently died * 

An Indian gentleman on tho Ferozepore (rain had, 
as soon as it reached the Kasur Station, taken a tonga 
and driven to Ferozepore for assistance, and a party of 
troops arrived from that cantonment in the course of 
the afternoon. No further trouble occurred, but unfor¬ 
tunately no steps were taken either by the civil or military 
authorities to effect arrests, oith on the day of tho 
outrage, or on the 13th or 14th. On the liitli a movable 
column arrived from Ferozepore, and on the Kith Martial 
Law was declared. A European Sub-Divisional Officer 
also arrived to relievo the Indian officer w'ho had been 
in temporary charge, and acting under tho orders of tho 
Commissioner, the authorities began to make arrests of 
the loaders and participators in tho rioting. Twenty- 
ono arrests were made on the 10th, three on the 17th, 
four on the Iftth, forty on the 19th and twenty-two on 
the 22nd. The arrests were made mainly on the identifica¬ 
tion of the Europeans and civil officials, large crowds of 
suspected persons being assembled for the purpose 
The events at Khem Karan and Patti were of less 
importance and may he disposed of more briefly. 
Khem Karan is a small station about six miles from 
Kasur, and on tho 12th April some damage was done 
here by a gang of about twenty men, mainly sweepers 
from tho neighbouring village of Patti. They seem to 
have boon instigated by two men who had come from 
Kasur, immediately after the outrage at tho station. 
They w'ero drivon off with tho help of some Khem Karan 
poasants. Tho Commission which subsequently tried 
the persons charged with the attack on the station were 
of opinion that had timely assistance not boon available, 
it was the obvious intention of the rioters to set lire to tho 
furniture and possibly to the building. Patti is 2K 
miles from Kasur. The townspeople here had been 
excited by the lectures of ono Durga Das of Amritsar 
at mootings oonvenod by the local Arya Samaj, and by 
Amritsar people on the passing trains. On the 12tb 
April a crowd composed of the riff rail of the bazaar did 
some damage at the station, but were restrained from 
doing any great harm by a few Of tho officials and leading 
inhabitants, aidod by the Police. 

With the exceptions just noted, the disordor was 
confinod entirely to Kasur town. The original leaders 
were pleaders; their invitation to observe hartal was 
freely supported by the traders, and in tho general excite¬ 
ment produced by the hartal the baser elements of the 
crowd, with schoolboys and students to encourage thorn, 
and firebrands to diroefc them, broke out into open out¬ 
rage and incendiarism. The movement was from tho 
first anti-Government and under the influence of growing 
excitement became anti-British; it was not necessarily 
anti-Christian. There was no attempt to wreck die 
buildings or bungalows of missionaries. A final feature 


• Deputy CommUaloaer'j letter dated 20th July 
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of note is the attitude of the railway subordinates. It is 
stated that they were in a strong state of unrest before 
the 12th; in any case their attitude at Kasur on that 
date was one of general sympathy with the rioterB, and 
disinclination to do anything to assist the Europeans in 
danger from the crowd. 

As already stated Martial Law was doclarod on the 
lftth. After the restoration of order in the town, a mov¬ 
able column proceeded along the railway lino r id Patti 
to Amritsar and returned the same way. Accompanied 
by a European Magistrate, it made a certain number of 
arrests, and in some cases took “ hostages” from villages 
which were known to contain had characters; no flog¬ 
gings were inflicted. The Martial Law orders issued in 
the first instance were the same as those for the Lahore 
(Givi!) Area, but these were subsequently varied to meet 
the spwial circumstances of Kasur. A Special Martial 
Law Administration Officer was appointed for Kasur on 
the 21st April. The regulations issuod as applying in 
particular to Kasur were first proclaimed on that date. 
The first. (No. I) laid down a Curfew between 8 p.m. and 
5 a.m., prohibited processions and gatherings of moro 
than 10 persons, requisitioned all tongas and turn turns, 
and bicycles, (Nos. 2 and II) prohibited all pleadoiB’ 
agents from leaving Kasur without a permit, (No. 4) 
and declared a hartal illegal (No. (»). In order to facilitate 
th»' process of idcntilh ation of those who had taken part 
in the rioting, a regulation (No. 0) was issued on ApriJ 
25th forbidding any porson to leave Kasur and announ¬ 
cing that measures would he taken against the property 
of all persons not returning by a certain dato. In view 
of the belief at first bold that religious mendicants had 
largely boon concerned in fomenting disorder, a regula¬ 
tion was also issued (No. 10) for the registration of all 
religious mendicants and for a daily roll-call of them- 
The fixation of prices (No. 18) was not on the whole 
successful, as agriculturalists took their supplies to 
Ferozopore and other neighbouring towns, and the 
regulation which was introduced on May the 7th, was 
withdrawn on May the 17th having on the whole failed 
to oiTeet. its object. Tho Curfew Order was somewhat 
relaxed by regulation No. 14, dated the 7th May, but 
the orders placing restrictions on travelling, which had 
hecn introduced by tho General Martial Law Proclama¬ 
tions, remained in force for Kasur after that date though 
relaxed elsewhere (No. 15). This was the last order 
issued. Offences against the Martial Law orders were 
tried by Summary Courts; tho Courts sentenced 40 
persons; the total imprisonment inflicted was 228 
mont hs, (105 stripes av ere also inflictod and fines amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 1,105. To the punishments thus awarded 
must be added tho infliction of a caning of six school¬ 
boys by tho Officer Commanding before the proclama¬ 
tion of Martial Law. This w as done at the suggest ion 
of tlie Headmaster of the Municipal Board School. This 
was the only whipping carried out in public; tho rest 
weir all carried out on a portion of tho railway platform 
to »iiich the publio had no access. Tho cases in which 
whipping avrs inflicted wore usually serious; four persons 
were whipped for rioting ftt a station; two for attempts 
to escape from custody; fivo for trespass on a woman's 
apartments when drunk ; three for cheating by imperson- 
at mg an official. The only case of whipping of a person 
not of the lower classes was that of a Ticket Collector at 
Kasur. Except in the case of the schoolboys the regula¬ 
tion ‘ Cat ’ and not the cane Avas used for whipping. 
On the whole the administration of Martial Lsav seems 
to luive caused more p.< moral inconvenience at Kasur 
than at Lahore; the town is small and the military 
adnrnistration was of a more intensive naturo. It also 
unfortunately happenod that on two occasions, once at 
K'isur Railway Station, and once in a neighbouring 
x i lingo, men w ere shot by sontrios; one while running 
»a\ ay from a challenging sentry, and one wliilo resisting. 

It, is further stated that on several occasions military 
subordinates were detected in theft. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the administration of Martial Law had a useful 
disciplinary effect in an area in which tho lower elements 
of the population had temjioiarily gained tho upper-hand 


and was a powerful element in the restoration of norma] 
conditions. It was withdrawn on the 9th June. 

The major cases of rioting were tried by Commission. 
There were in all 67 accused, ol w hom 26 w ere sentenced 
to death, 17 to transportation for life and 24 Avere 
acquitted ; 2 on account of their youth, were sent for 
trial to the Summary Court at Kasur. In the case of 
Khcm Karan there were 16 accused of whom seven were 
convicted, two being sentenced to transportation for life 
and others to varying terms of imprisonment. The 
Patti cases were all disposed of by Summary Court. 
As shoAvn at page 25 the usual procedure elsewhere in 
the proclaimed districts was for such cases to come 
before a Civil Officer (District Magistrate or Magistrate 
of tlie First Class), who had boon given powers to deal 
with them as a Summary Court under the notification 
No. 12341-A., dated 5th May; here, as tho cases were 
not numerous, they were all tried by the Summary Court 
originally appointed under tho Divisional Proclamation 
to try cases connoctod with broaches of the regulations. 
Of 85 persons charged 55 woro convicted, thirty-six for 
rioting, twelvo for mischief and the rest for minor offences. 
These woro all, of course, convictions registered as 
offences against the ordinary law. Throe persons were 
sentenced to imprisonment for two years, twenty-five for 
one, ton for six months. Seven persona were sentenced 
to whipping. 

Ludhiana District. 

Such excitement as occurred hero was confined to 
Ludhiana City and to the small toAvn of Jagraon ; there 
seems to have been little interest manifested in the 
villages. The district contains a considerable number 
of returned emigrants and “ Ghadr ” men, but in no 
case did their conduct corao under unfavourable notice, 
and local notablos of all classes responded willingly to 
the appeal for assistance made to them by the local 
authorities. Ludhiana occupies an important position 
on the lino of communications and had the agitation 
resulted in any widespread disorder, the effect would 
no doubt have been seen, as elsewhere, in interference 
with railway and telegraph communications. The actuu] 
course of events Bhow'od considerable activity on the 
part of pleaders, and some adhesion, more or less of a 
passive nature, fro m traders; but there is reason to 
believe that the latter were affected to some extent by 
pressure from outside. The record of event is, on tho 
whole, brief and uneventful. A women’s meeting to 
protest agaiiiBt the Act was held in the Arya Samaj 
temple on April 1st, one of tho speakers bring the 
daughter of Munsbi Ram (Swami Shraddhaiiund), A 
second protest meeting was hold, at tlip Qaisaxganj grain 
market on the 3rd, and a third on the 5th April at tho 
same place. These meetings *es\dted >n the holding of 
a general hartal in Ludhiana on the 6tU, followed by a 
general meeting on the evening of tho same day at tho 
Bud ha Nala Ghat. On the 10th April meeting was 
held at tlie Qaisarganj grain market, its announced 
objects being the furtherance of Hindu-Muhammadan 
unity and the issue of an invitation to the Provincial 
Conference to meet in Ludhiana in 1020. A meeting 
was held on 12th April to protest against the exclusion 
of Mr. Gandhi from the Punjab; and this was folloAved 
by an incomplete hartal on April 16th. The promoters 
of those meetings and the majority of tlie speakers in 
each case were pleaders. The receipt of the news of tho 
outrages at Amritsar appease to have caused some ap¬ 
prehension to the ladies of the Womens’ Medical School, 
and to some of the Missionaries, who oollected at the 
Railway Station on the 15th and remained there for 
some days ; the Missionary ladies at Jagraon also wired 
to Ferozepore for military aid. However reasonable 
fcheso apprehensions may have appeared at the time, 
it is not now clear that thor* was any valid ground for 
serious alarm. But it is w'ell ascertained that attempts 
were made by agitators to cause a strikft among the 
railway staff, which is of some s»i*e, Ludhiana being the 
headquarters of a Locomotive District. As a precaution 
a detachment of troops was sent to Ludhiana* in order 
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lo guard the railway statiori and its approaches ; a num- 
l>er of the roost important points were held by Imperial 
Service Troops from Kapurthala, and armoured trains 
regularly patrolled the line. The line was in addition 
patrolled by villagers, organized under the supervision 
Of headmen and local notables. 

No other steps of an unusual nature, either preventive 
or punitive, were necessary and no prosecutions were 
undertaken. The district was proclaimed under the 
Police Act on April 21st. 

Lyallpur District. 

The experience of 1907 showed that this area was 
liable to be strongly influenced by oxeitement prevailing 
elsewhere in the Central Punjab. The district owes its 
existence to the extension of irrigation from the Upper 
C he nab Canal; the market towns are of recent origin 
and largely inli&bited by traders from Lahore and 
Amritsar districts; the peasant colonists were drawn 
largely from the central Punjab and maintain constant 
communication with their old homes. It is true that 
both classes owe their greatly improvod circumstances 
to the direct action of Government, but this docs not 
in itself guarantee a souse of solidarity with the adminis¬ 
tration. The eastern view of Government is still that 
of an external agency whoso sole function is the protec¬ 
tion of life and property, appreciated most highly per- 
hups when it is least in evidence. The close relations 
into which colonists have been brought with Govern¬ 
ment, the necessity for regulating in the first instance 
conditions of tenure and the like, the sense of dependence 
on the good will of subordinates in the matter of water- 
supply, have created a relation which does not appeal 
to the mind of the Punjab peasant, and contains many 
possibilities of friction. There is ut all events now little 
sense of obligation remaining on account of the grant 
of laud on what even the peasant himself would admit 
to have been undoubtedly easy terms. Coming more¬ 
over into the new conditions of the colony, the settlers 
bas e left behind them that atmosphere of conservatism 
and traditional submission to authority which have 
hitherfb cliaraoterised Punjab village life. In the course 
of the agitation of April last, riot only did the market 
towns manifest a strong nrrii-Government and anti* 
British feeling, but there was a degree of unrest in somo 
parts of the rural urea which might easily have led to 
serious disorder. The former was in great part due to 
local agitation, promoted at all events in Lyallpur by 
the pleader class, but supported with unexpected en¬ 
thusiasm by a great number of tho traders, to whom 
nrrit-British propaganda seems to have made an easy 
appeal. The bitterness of the feeling which was evoked 
is shown by the fact that it extended not only to demons¬ 
trations against Government, but even against Indian 
Christians. Thorc were many complaints from this 
class that they were threatened and roughly treated, 
and deprived of their dues as menials, tenants, or har¬ 
vesters. The moving spirits in the agitation were mainly 
Hindus, and among them the Arya Samajists were con¬ 
spicuous for their activity. The Neo-Sikh with Arya 
Sympathies, was also prominent, especially in Lyallpur. 
On the other hand, few Muhammadans were involved, 
and there was no movement on the part of the pan- 
lslamist element. In the rural areas outside influence, 
originating from Amritsar or elsewhere in the central 
storm area, could be traced in every instance. 

The excitement at the district headquarters was not 
apparently due in the firsft instance as was the case in 
somo districts, to the effect of the disturbances in 
Amritsar and Gujranwala, but had an earlier origin. 
The District Congress Committee (of which IB out of 
the 33 members are pleaders) held a meeting of protest 
against the Rowlatt Act on the 5th April, and as a 
result a general hartal was observed at Lyallpur on the 
6th. At a further meeting held by the Congress Com¬ 
mittee during the course of the day, there -was a very 
general misrepresentation of the purpose of the Act; 
but the behayiour of the crowds was orderly. An attempt 


was made on the 6th to promote a hartal at Jaranwala 
by some Arya Samaj employee* of the Japan Cotton 
Trading Company, and subscriptions were collected 
for the Delhi “ martyrs,” who were represented as 
innocent victims of the British soldiery. A pleader from 
Lyallpur and a number of local Arya Sanmjists, also 
attempted to organize a hartal at Gojra ; agents of 
the same class were also partially successful at Tamilian- 
wala and Toba Tek Singh. The demonstrations do not 
up to tliis point seem to have been other than of a purely 
political nature ; there was no exhibition of un/iMlritish 
feeling, and a competent observer thinks that ut this 
stage the only intention of the movement was to assist 
“ in forcing Government to a defeat over the Rowlatt 
Act and then to wring concessions from a discredited 
bureaucracy which would be much in advance of any¬ 
thing included in the Reform Scheme issuing under 
Government approval.” By the end of tho week, how¬ 
ever, the receipt of the nows from Lahore and Amritsar 
induced a markedly aw/t-British atmosphere. There was 
general excitement on the 11th when Information was 
received of Mr. Gandhi's exclusion from the Punjab, 
and the Congress Committee showed great activity on 
the 12th. On the 13th it became dour from the demean¬ 
our of the crowds in the streets at Lyallpur that the 
city was in the grip of very dangerous excitement . All 
the shops were closed, and tho bazar was full of restless 
and unruly crowds. That no open disorder occurred 
was probably due to tho personal intervention of the 
District Magistrate, who had for many years held charge 
of the colony ; but the attitude of 'he crowd was hostile 
and threatening, and he was on more than one occasion 
openly abused. Posters of a violent character wore put 
up in different parts of the city ; one of these reminded 
the crowd that there were European women in the Civil 
Lines who should he ravished. The excitement was 
not confined to Lyallpur; at Jaranwnla a petition-writer 
returning from Delhi, interested himself in getting to¬ 
gether a band to promote a coercive hartal, disseminating 
a strongly anti-British propaganda ; at Gojra the local 
C.M.S. Missionary was obliged to flee from the town 
by threats of murder anti incendiarism. The local 
authorities considered it advisable to collect under pro¬ 
tection in the civil station tho families of the consider¬ 
able number of Canal and other Government officers 
scattered through the district, and in the absence of 
troops, a number of horsemen were obtained from the 
regimental Cavalry Runs in tho district. /Sixty drivers 
of the Grantee Camel Corps about to entrain for Nushki 
were stopped and utilized to assist the police (by now 
inadequate for the greatly increased duties thrust on 
them), and volunteers were called for from the “ jungli ” 
colonists— the representatives of the old semi-nomadic 
tribes who inhabited the Chenab upland previous to 
colonization. They responded freely to tho call, and 
for somo time furnished patrols on tho railway and 
elsewhere. By another fortunate inspiration, the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate arranged to relievo railway gangmen 
of any tools which could be used in injuring tho per¬ 
manent way ; and also enlisted the services of respectable 
military pensioners and gun license-holders as additional 
guards on the rural police stations. 

The hartal was resumed on the 14th ; the pleaders 
absented themselves from tho Courts, and a fresh copy 
of inflamamfory posters appeared in the city. There 
was evidence that false rumours w'ero being circulated 
w ith a view to influencing tho rural population, parti - 
cularly the Sikhs; it was stated that tho Golden Temple 
at Amritsar hod boon burnt; that a number of Sikh 
girls belonging to the Kairon School had boon outraged 
by British soldiers on the railway; that the ixriiee had 
taken the side of the mob at Amritsar; and that the 
Sikhs in the regiments at Ferozejjoro and Multan had 
mutinied. Attempts to hold public meetings in the 
morning were frustrated, hut in the afternoon a mass 
meeting, largely of Hindus, w-as suddenly got together 
at the Idgah, Tho presence of the District Magistrate, 
with a few c ivafry volunteers, served to prevent any 
violent demonstration; but the general attitude of the 
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meeting was extremely hostile. Persistent efforts were 
also made by the crowd to induce Government servants 
to join in the genera) strike. At Jaranwala the efforts 
ol tho j>etition-writor already referred to resulted in a 
coercive hartal; and a Muhammadan was asked to pre¬ 
side over a meeting in tho Hindu ThuJcuritcara. A 
meoting of Hindus and Muhammadans was hold in the 
lf/yah at Gojra, and it was decided to commence a coer¬ 
cive hartal in that town also. 

On the following day, the 15th, the hartal was resumed 
at Lyailpur, and the city was again placarded with sedi¬ 
tious posters. It became necessary to open shops, under 
special protection, in order to feed the Police arid other 
Government officials ; and the advent of more horsemen 
from tho cavalry farms made it possible to watch com¬ 
munications between the town and villages to which it 
was believed that emissaries had been sent. Special pre¬ 
cautions were also adopted to supervise the students 
returning from the Lahore colleges, which had been closed 
down ; those had been conspicuous umong the crow-ds on 
the 1 ;ith and 14th. At Gojra the coercive hartal for which 
arrangements had been made on the previous day, came 
into action. There were violent demonstrations and the 
crowd, after mobbing the ref resit merit vendor on the rail¬ 
way platform, attempted to prevent the driver of a train 
from starting. The leaders of the crowd informed him 
that Multan Gantonmcnt had been burnt and the British 
soldiers there murdered. Then; was a funeral procession 
of the Rowlatt Act accompanied by a black Hag. A hartal 
began also at Dijkot. A fresh cause for anxiety now came 
into evidence. News of outrages in the rural areas of the 
neighbouring Gujranwala District had become widely dis¬ 
seminated, and caused a serious apprehension that the 
agitation, hitherto more prominent in the towns, might 
lead to disorder in the Lyailpur villages. It was known 
tlkut OUiisHurioH had been sent out. from the towns, and 
though the rural population (now engaged in cutting the 
b<*ov«st) for the most .part, remained unaffected, certain 
villages had begun to manifest signs of unrest. Instruc¬ 
tions wore issued to prominent landholders on the Gujran- 
wala border not to allow undesirable visitors from Gujran- 
walft into their areas. On the 14th a small party of 
Indian Infantry had arrived from Multan, but the news 
from the Gujranwala border was so alarming that the 
major portion had to be sent up to protect the railway 
station at Naught, reported to be threatened by the crowd 
which had burnt the ('Imharkana, Muman and Dhabun 
Ninghwalu Stations on the previous night. The remainder 
were bandy sufficient to take over the picket ting of the 
civil station from the Police. On the arrival of the troops 
at Lyailpur the hartal had been temporarily suspended, 
but on the It.Ill there was a fresh issue of seditious notices. 
The hartal was resumed at Gojra, but the shops were 
opened towards night fall. That the apprehensions regard¬ 
ing the spread of unrest to the villages were not without 
justification was proved by the receipt of news of the cut¬ 
ting of the telegraph wire nine miles from Lyailpur and 
the holding a seditious mooting at the village of Kkialu 
Kalan. 

On the following day, the 17th, a second detachment of 
Indian infantry arrived. The hartal was resumed in the 
city, and representatives of the towns-pcople visited 
Khiala Kalan, at which a seditious meeting was held. It 
is known that plans were discussed for looting and burning 
Government proj>erty. A party from Lyailpur also went 
out to Ohuk Jhutnra ; and though they failed to gain 
adherents there, they broke a number of telegraph in¬ 
sulators and cut wires on their way back to Lia'lpur. In 
the evening u serious act of suspected incendiarism 
occurred at Lyailpur, Government bhttsa stacked near the 
railway station being burnt to the value of Rs. 50,000. 

On the 18th reports arrived of danger threatening at 
Monian Kanjan Station, and an armoured train was sent 
there. A gang of villagers in the Toba Tek Singh tahsil 
(mostly Jot Sikhs from the central Punjab) under the 
leadership of a deserter from the Army, attempted to 
wreck the line between Toba Tek Singh and Jauiwnla, 
overturned ft number of telegraph posts and cut the wires. 


Most of these were tracked to their villages by the police 
next morning and several arrests were made. In Lyall 
pur itself the arrival of the troops had checked further 
demonstrations and the hartal was abadoned. On the 
following day, the 19th, the movable column arrived, and 
all further apprehension of serious disorder at headquarters 
was at an end. 

The next few days were occupied by the movable 
column in making disciplinary visits, in the course of 
which nine arrests wore made at Gojra on the 21st, ten 
at Lyailpur on the 22nd, thirteen at Khiala Kalan on the 
23rd, five at Jchangir (where canal telegraph wires had 
been cut) on the 24th. On the latter date the district 
was proclaimed under Martial Law. Disturbances had 
actuully ceased when the proclamation was made, and 
the presence of the movable column had secured the 
district from any serious apprehension of the recrudescence 
of disorder The measure was, however, of considerable 
value in assisting the resumption of business and trade, and 
constituted a salutary but not a severe measure of discip¬ 
line in restoring normal conditions. Given the character 
and previous history of the district, the proclamation of 
Martial Law-, and the temporary maintenance of a mili¬ 
tary force in the area was probably the most direct and 
efficacious method of dispelling the atmosphere of unrest 
created by the campaign which had been carried on in 
the market towns. The general orders contained in the 
proclamation of the Divisional Commander, Rawalpindi, 
dated the 20th April, applied to this district, but supple¬ 
mentary orders were issued by the Martial Law Adminis¬ 
trator which wore identical with a number of those issued 
for Gujranwala and described in the report of that district. 

A special order dated 30th April provided for the issue 
of passes for persons connected with the grain trade ; the 
orders regarding “ salaaming ” and roll-call of schoolboys 
were specifically applied. An order dated April 2Gth, 
confined a number of persons, mentioned by name, to 
their villages, and there was also a special order regarding 
the reservation of grazing on public land for military 
purposes. No Regulations wore issued for the control of 
prices. A considerable number of the restrictions were 
removed by an order dated May 18th. 

Of these orders, the only one which could be said to 
cause general inconvenience was that restricting move¬ 
ments by train, since it tended to hamper the financing 
and management of the wheat and cotton trade. The 
control of communications is, however, a potent, factor in 
preventing agitation, and the measure may be held to 
have been justified on that account. Cases of breach of 
the orders issued were not numerous. Twenty-six persons 
were tried, and twenty-four persons sentenced by Num¬ 
mary Court. An analysis of the cases shows that one 
person was convicted of promoting hostility between 
different classes of His Majesty’s subjects; nine for ex¬ 
hibiting lack of respect towards civil and military officers 
of His Majesty's service ; seven for committing acts to 
the prejudice of good order and public safety ; one for 
defacing a Martial Law notice; eight for harbouring 
rebels. Of the 24 persons convicted, two were sentenced 
to rigorous imprisonment for one year, ten for rigorous 
imprisonment for six months, and others to minor periods. 
There were two sentences of whipping ; these sentences 
were not carried out in public. Martial Law was with¬ 
drawn on June 9th. 

The chief measures of a preventive nature taken by the 
local authorities have already been alluded to in the pre¬ 
ceding narrative. In addition, the district was declared 
under the Police Act as disturbed (21st April) and was 
also proclaimed under the Seditious Meetings Act (17th 
April). As a result of the condu ct of the villages con¬ 
cerned. punitive police posts have been quartered on 
Khiala Kalan, Jahangir, and C’hak No. 150, Gugera 
Branch, the cost of which will be borne by the landholders 
of the villages. The claims made under the Police Act 
amount to Rs. 53,422 the chief item being Iis. 3,000 for 
damage to telegraphs and Rs. 48,000 for damage to Gov¬ 
ernment bkvm by fire. As incendiarism was suspected! 
only and not proved in the case of thqj.lovcrnment hhvrna 
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burnt the claim for compensation was subsequently ruled 
out.* 

As regards judicial measures one case, that relating to 
the cutting of the telegraph wire between Toba Tck Singh 
and Janiwala by 18 young men of Chak No. 150, Gugera 
Branch, was sent for trial by the Commission. They were 
convicted under section 25 of Act XIII of 1885, and sec¬ 
tion 140, Indian Penal Code. In their order, dated f>th 
June 1910, the Judges stated that it had been shown that 
n relative of the leading men had actually received a 
bullet wound in the course of the riots of Amritsar. In 
view of the fact that the damage done was slight, and that 
the offenders had surrendered themselves to the police, 
the Judges were inclined to lenience. One offender was 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for 3 years. 7 for 18 
months and 10 for 1 year ; fines were also inflicted to the 
amount of Rs. 2,700. In addition to this, thirty-four 
cases were tried by a Magistrate, 1st class (sitting as a 
Summary Court under the special powers conferred by 
notification No. 12341-B., dated 5th May) relating to 
offences committed after the 30th March, but before the 
date of proclamation of Martial Law-. Thcso cases in¬ 
volved 247 persons of whom 212 wore convicted. Of these 
40 were convicted of unlawful assembly, 47 of rioting, 51 
of criminal intimidation, 20 of mischief, 12 of injuring 
telegraph instruments, the rest of minor offences. The 
sentences inflicted were, imprisonment for 2 years, 15; 
imprisonment 1 year, 34 ; imprisonment 6 months, J00 ; 
imprisonment for loss than 0 months, 33. In addition 35 
fines of Rs. 200 and over were inflicted, 4 of Its. 100 and 
over, 6 of Rs. 50 and over, one of Rs. 20. There was no 
sentence of whipping. 

Mianwali District. 

In this district, sparsely inhabited by a semi-pastoral 
Muhammadan population and containing no towns of any 
importance, there was little excitement or disturbance. 
Such trouble as arose was not part of, or at all events not 
directly due to, the agitation for a universal demonstration 
on April titli. There was no closing of shops on t hat date 
nor did the subsequent news of Mr. Gandhi’s ‘"arrest” 
provoke any movement of sympathy. It was not until 
the 14th of April that any symptom of trouble w as noticed, 
when it was reported that, a Railway Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon at Kundiun (Kishnn ("hand) had convened a. meet¬ 
ing of the railway employees at that station. This was 
followed by another meeting on the following day, which 
resulted i . a strike by a part of the railway staff. The 
complete success of the strike was frustrated by the 
refusal of the Station Master and some of the senior 
officials to join it ; but the strikers succeeded in so far 
that they prevented any train leaving Kimdian for the 
rest of the day and managed to cut off communication 
wdth other stations. A few atom's were thrown at the 
European officers stationed at Kimdian who tried to 
reason with the staff, but no further damage was done. 
A party of armed police was despatched during the night 
by trolley from Mianwali, followed early next morning by 
a detachment of Gurkhas, whose journey had been inter¬ 
rupted at CampbellfKire while on their way on leave to 
Delira Dun. The strike subsided at once on their arrival. 

The railway junction of Kundian is not situated on the 
principal line of communication ; but an interruption of 
railway traffic is always a serious matter, and it is fortu¬ 
nate that the early arrival of troops prevented the spread 
of the strike to other stations. The movement was largely 
due to the efforts of one individual and was confined 
entirely to the railway staff ; no sympathy was evinced 
by the residents of the district. On the day following the 
closure of the Btrike (the 17th April) the telegraph wire 
was cut near Daudkhel, but it is possible that this was 
done by the railway staff. No further trouble occurred. 

The chief promoter of the strike (Kishan Chaud) waB, 
as a preliminary measure, bound down under Section 40, 
Frontier Crimes Regulation, and dismissed from Govern¬ 
ment service; he was subsequently oonvicted (22nd 
August 19J9) by a special tribunal and sentenced to nine 

* Deputy OomoUagioner'a letter No. 7964, dated 6th July. 
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months imprisonment. Five other men were sentenced 
by the same tribunal, one to one year s imprisonment, 
three to six months, and one to three months. Two other 
persons were bound down under the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation. With the exception of the proclamation of 
the district as a disturbed area under the Police Act 
(April 2Jst), and the issue of an order requiring villages 
to patrol the line, no further measures of an exceptional 
nature were taken by the authorities. The patrolling of 
the line w’as undertaken without objection by the villagers. 

Montgomery District. 

The greater part of this district is inhabited bv Muham¬ 
madans who wort' till lately of semi-pastoral habits, and 
there was little likelihood that they would be affected by 
the appeals for demonstrations of a political nature. The 
towns, owing to the introduction of irrigation from the 
Lower Bari Poab Canal, will no doubt in time assume the 
character of the markets in the similar area of Lyullpur, 
where much excitement and unrest w'hb manifested : but 
they are still in the initial stage of their growth, and do 
not. as yet contain the elements which make for demon- 
stmt ions on any considerable scale. As a result, the 
district was little affected by the course of events in the 
central Punjab ; and any movement observed was largely 
confined to members of the local Bar. The district con¬ 
tains a number of the Jangli ’’ classes, the remains of the 
old pastoral tribeH w'ho inhabited the upland between the 
Ravi and Chenab rivers. These were traditionally 
addicted to cattle stealing, and their modem represent¬ 
atives differ little from the men w' c were responsible for 
the outbreak at Gugera in 1857. Any breakdown of law 
and order therefor * might readily have been fraught with 
danger in this district. There was at headquarters a mili¬ 
tary force sufficient to deal with trouble in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and to prevent trouble arising in the Urge 
central jail, with its population of 2,000, mostly long-term 
prisoners. But widespread disturbance would have been 
difficult to rope with. 

On the 1st. April a preliminary meeting waH held of the 
pleaders practising in Montgomery to discuss the action 
to bo taken against the Act, but it does not seem to have 
been able to decide on the policy to be adopted. On the 
5th instant a number of posters w ere brought down from 
Lahore calling for a closure of shops on the following day, 
and were issued under the signature of a number of local 
pleaders. Next morning the majority of the shops were 
closed. On the same day a hartal was observed at 
Kamuliii, followed by a protest meeting convened at the 
instance of a prominent member of the Arya Samaj, and 
attended mainly by followers of the same society. A 
ginning factory owner at ("hiehawatni also closed his 
factory for the day. No other demonstration occurred in 
the district. The attitude of the railway staff caused 
some apprehension of trouble ; a loose coupling was placed 
on the line at Okara on the 14t.h April, apparently with 
the object of causing a derailment, and there was a general 
rumour of an impending railway strike. As a precaution 
a military guard was posted at Montgomery station, and 
on the following day a system of patrols instituted for 
guarding the line. The work was undertaken without 
objection by the villagers, in spite of the fact that the 
harvest, was being cut. Where villagers in the immediate* 
vicinity of the line were insufficient for the work, volun¬ 
teers were obtained without difficulty from othqr villages. 

No prosecutions or measures of a punitive character 
were undertaken. The district was proclaimed as a dis¬ 
turbed area under the Police Act (April 21st). 

Multan District. 

Though no active disturbances occurred in the Multan 
District, it affords an interesting example of the munner 
in which an area, hitherto not conspicuous for its interest 
in political matters, was brought by outside influence* 
into the general agitation against the Act. As might be 
expected in a district largely inhabited by Muhammadans 
who in the last generation were largely graziers, and who 
still maintain something of the old tribal and family 
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traditions of life, the political movement was confined 
entirely to Multan City. Nowhere does the agricultural 
class appear to have taken au interest in the agitation 
against the Act, a fact of some importance, nintc the dis¬ 
trict was for sometime noticeahle in its disinclination to 
meet attempts to promote recruiting, and in at least one 
instance was the scene of an open attack on a recruiting 
party. Though the local rural leaders did not, as they 
did in some other districts, at once come forward with 
offers of assistance to the district authorities, their attitude 
on the subject was never in doubt. In Multan City itself 
neither the student nor schoolboy class was prominent in 
the agitation, and the Arya Namaj community as a rule 
held aloof. Jt is here a small body and is under the in¬ 
fluence of a senior pleader of much respectability. 

The initial stages of the agitation may be traced to the 
efforts of the Provincial Congress Committee to instil life 
into the District Congress Committee of Multan, hitherto 
apparently a quiescent and inactive body. Public meet¬ 
ings were held on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th February 
addressed by Dr. Chet Rum of Sind, and their initial 
success led to further meetings on lf>th and Ifith March. 
The latter were addressed by Mr. Puni ('hand and Mr. 
Mohsan Shah of Lahore and Dr. Naif-ud-din Kitchlcw of 
Amritsar, whose speeches constituted a vehement attack 
on the Rowlatt, Bill. In the meantime an association of 
independent growth, the " Hiudu-Midiummadan Pancha¬ 
yat," had also taken the field. Jt was composed for the 
most jwvrt of retired officials and a number of smaller 
merchants; distinct as an organization from the local 
Congress Committee, though in sympathy with it, it 
appears to have contained elements which were prepared 
for a more active policy than recommended itself to that 
body. On the 2fftli of March it resolved to hold a hartal 
on the following day, in supposed compliance with Mr. 
CJandhi's intentions ; this was duly held, and met with 
sufficient support to convince its organizers that they 
would not lack following in a policy of active demonstra¬ 
tion against, the Act. In a meeting held on the 4tli April, 
and presided over by a retired railway booking clerk, they 
resolved to frustrate a formal reception which the Muni¬ 
cipal Committee had decided to offer to the 2-ffOth Punjabi 
.Regiment,, lately returned from active service in Egypt 
und Palestine. The Vice-Presidents of the Municipal 
Committee waited on the Panchayat to protest against 
lilt' resolution ; but in spite of their protests, and of a 
warning delivered by the Deputy Commissioner to the 
members of the Panchayat on the following day, the oppo¬ 
sition to the welcome was sufficiently marked to neces¬ 
sitate the postponement of the visit of the regiment to 
the city. It is at the same lime only proper to state, that 
when the members of the Municipal Committee attended 
the lines of the regiment in order to entertain it there, 
some of t-hc persons who had been conspicuous in the 
agitation against the reception accompanied them.* 

The hartal of the 30th March had, as already stated, 
been initiated in a mistaken belief that Mr. Gandhi had 
indicated this date for his general demonstration against 
the Act. Oil learning that t he date really intended was 
t lie fit h April, the Hiudu-Muhammadan panchayat , acting 
apparently in consultation with a certain portion of the 
Congress Committee, decided to renew’ their efforts for a 
hartal ou that date. The closure of shops was complete, 
and it continued on the two following days. The inci¬ 
dents of these three days were not such as to require the 
local authorities to take any definite action, other than 
the issue of personal warnings to the chief agents in the 
movement, and t o hold police and troops in readiness in 
the event of disturbance. 

On the 11th April, however, when news w>as received 
of the occurrences on the previous day at Amritsar, 
there seemed some reason to suppose that trouble might 
occur in a moro active form. The shops, which had 
been opened on the ffth and loth, again closed ; and 
the Deputy Commissioner deemed it advisable to move 
a small force of troops and armed police down to the 
Harram Cate of the City, to call up and warn anew tho 

* On tho 17th, Aiirll, after tho genera) excitement had subsided, the 
Panchayat submitted » formal resolution denying tln.ii slain In the matter. 


principal supporters of the hartal, and to forbid proces¬ 
sions and meetings in public places tinder section 30 
of the Police Act. On the following day (the 12th) a 
meeting of the more influential inhabitants was addressed 
by the Deputy Commissioner, and a number of pleaders 
who expressed a desire that an opportunity should be 
given them to advocate the maintenance of order, were 
allowed to hold a mooting in the afternoon. A some¬ 
what disorderly procession was reported to be moving 
through the city soon after midday, but by the time 
the police sent to control it arrived on the scene, 
it had already joined the meeting convened under the 
permission above referred to. The speakers, while 
expressing sympathy with the opposition to the Act, 
observed the pledge given by them to urge abstinence 
from disorder or violence. Tho hartal however was 
not raised, and actually continued until the 14th though 
it was partially raised on tho 13th for tho sake of the 
Baisakhi celebration. From this date the excitement 
in t he city began to subside; shops were re-opened, 
and though small meetings continued to bo hold, affairs 
took a more norma) course. As a result of the reports 
which had been received from the district the Local 
Government had applied on the 16th for sanction to the 
extension of the Seditious Mootings Act to it; and 
sanction was received on the same day. It was not 
proclaimed in the district till the 18th. The district 
was proclaimed as a disturbed area under tho Police 
Act on April 21st. On tho 28th there was a case of 
incendiarism in the lines of the 2-72nd Punjabis, the 
origin of which has not been traced. A body of troops 
was as a precaution retained in the Government High 
School, but on the 1st May a deputation, consisting of 
the Municipal Committee and other influential inhabi¬ 
tants, waited on the Commissioner, expressed regrot at 
the excitement which had prevailed, and asked that, in 
view of the restoration of quiet, the troops should bfc 
withdrawn. This was done the same evening. There 
had not, during this period, been any indication that 
tho agitation was otherwise than of a purely political 
nature. At two of tho meetings indeed, a poem of 
seditious tendencies had been read; but there appeared 
to he no organization for disorder, and there were no 
demonstrations either against Europeans or Christians. 
The outstanding feature of the agitation was the extent 
to which its promoters were able to engage the support 
of tho trading classes; tho hartal continued longer, 
and was moro complete, than in any of the Punjab cities 
outside the area of active disturbance. 

It has already been shown that outside Multan City, 
the district w r as little affected by tho movement. An 
attempt to institute a hartal at one of the smaller district 
towns (Klmjabad) found no support and collapsed. 
At tho point, however, at which excitement in the city 
began to subside, an unrest began to be manifested 
among tho railway staff at Samasata and Khanewal. 
On the afternoon of the Mtli April the greater part of 
the staff at Samasata came out, the telegraph wires 
were cut and the signals damaged, but the loyal portion 
of the staff was able to communicate with Multan by 
telephone. The staff roturnod to work in the evening. 
As a consequonoe of thiH, tho Railway Defence Scheme 
was brought into operation on the 15th, and troops wore 
posted at the main stations. Multan. Multan City, 
Lodhran, Samasata, Slier Shah and Khanewal. The 
Khanewal staff came out in the forenoon but resumed 
work on hearing that troops were arriving ; an invita¬ 
tion issued by Khanewal to renew the strike w’fts refused 
by the Samasata staff. It is doubtful if these strikes, 
though indirectly duo to the agitation, Wore organized 
from Multan itsplf, and they were probably caused in 
part by previous unrest among the railway subordinates. 
As already shown, they subsided at once on the despatch 
of dctailments of troops to the stations affected. 

No prosecutions woro instituted as ft result of the 
agitations iii Multan City, and the only other step taken 
by tho administration to prevent disorder, other than > 
those mentioned, was the guarding of the railway line by 
village .agency. The latter work was undertaken without 
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objection by the villagers, though the harvest was being 
cut at the time. As a result of the trouble on the Rail¬ 
way, a Sub-Assistant Surgeon at Khanewal was tried 
under the Defence of India Act for inciting the staff 
to strike and received a sentence of 2£ years’ imprison¬ 
ment ; and some persons were also prosecuted again in 
connection with the railway strike—at Bahawalnagar ; 
elsewhero the North-Western Railway Administration 
itself took departmental aotion against the strikers. 

Muzaffabgarh District. 

In this district, almost entirely rural in character and 
predominantly Muhammadan by religion, there was 
Ijttle agitation and no disorder. The members of the 
Arya Samaj community at Kot Adu (a small town in 
the Sanawan Tahsil), held a mooting on the 30th March, 
and an employee of the Lahore Arya Samaj delivered 
a lecture, containing a strong protest against the Rowlatt 
Act, at the same town on the 5th of April. As a conse¬ 
quence a number of shops were closed at Kot Adu on 
the following day, tho 0th April. At the district head¬ 
quarters, the movement was not confined to Hindus; 
a certain number of Muhammadan pleaders and traders 
joined with the Hindus in a small meeting held on tho 
morning of the 0th instant, and as a result a few shops 
were closod during the day. There was no procession or 
other form of demonstration. 

The news of Mr. Gandhi’a exclusion from tho Punjab 
produced no further effect than tho posting of anony¬ 
mous notices at headquarters ; the news of the measures 
taken after the 15th of April to restore order in tho 
central Punjab, tended to prevent any subsequent 
demonstration on the subject. Tho district reports 
indicate that such interest as was takon in the agitation 
against the Act was confined to the trading class and 
the legal profession ; there was no movement of any 
kind among tho rural population. 

No exceptional measures of precaution were considered 
necessary, other than the patrolling of the railway line. 
The length of line in the district is about 120 miles, 
and the duty was carried out without objection by the 
inhabitants of the villages through which the railway 
passes. 

Rawalpindi District. 

The district, though situated on the main lino of 
communications, was very little affected by the agita¬ 
tion against the Rowlatt Act. A few pleaders (but 
not the more senior members of the Bar) appear to have 
interested themselves in promoting a hartal, but their 
activity stopped at this point. Even when the news 
Was received of the occurrences in Lahore, Amritsar 
and Gujranwala, there was no excitement in the towns, 
where the traders as a whole showed little of that 
sympathy with agitation which characterized their 
class in other parts of the Punjab. Nor did the school 
boys and students take any apparent interest in tho 
movement. The district had distinguished itself by 
its ready response to tho recruiting campaign, and were 
it true that intensive recruitment constituted (as has 
been stated) one of the factors contributing to sympathy 
with the agitation, the rural classes of this district might 
well have boen expected to manifest such sympathy. 
They wore, however, entirely untouched by the events 
in the central Punjab. The Muhammadan of Rawal¬ 
pindi and the northern districts is of a virile and militant 
Character, quick to resent personal injury or affront to 
his family honour, but contemptuous and distrustful of 
townspeople, and littlo accessible to political arguments 
or appeals to racial antipathies. 

A public meeting was convened by the local Congress 
Committee on the 5th April to arrange for a hartal on 
the 6th. The promoters were personally warned by the 
District Magistrate against the use of language inciting 
to disorder, and the speakers at the meeting appear to 
have confined themselves to an exhortation to prove 
to the rest of India that Rawalpindi was not politically 
asleep. A general hartal followed at Rawalpindi on 
the following day, but was unaccompanied by intimi¬ 


dation and caused no trouble; a special meeting was 
called by tho Khalsa Young Men’s Association to condemn 
the Rowlatt Act. On the receipt of the nows of the 
disturbances at Lahore a second meeting was called 
on the 12th. As the result of a further warning by the 
District Magistrate, the President and one of the Joint 
Secretaries of the Congress Committee resigned their 
jjosts, as they were unable to persuade the other members 
of the inadvisability of holding the meeting. It was 
decided to hold a hartal on the 13th, but the influence 
of the authorities with the leading citizens of the town 
caused this proposal to fall through. On the night 
between the 15th and 16th the telegraph wire between 
Rawalpindi and Murroe was found to be out, and on 
tho 18th some seditious notieos were found posted in 
Rawalpindi City ; in neither case did enquiry elicit any 
clue to the perpetrators. On the 15th there was some 
trouble in the railway workshops, but this seems 
to have been due mainly to the non-roceipt of the men’s 
monthly pay, and Speedily came to an end on the money 
being advanced by the local authorities from tho Treasury. 
There was no further trouble of any laud, and the only 
measure of an unusual nature which the local authorities 
found it necessary to undertake, was the patrolling 
of the railway line by village agency. The work waa 
carried out without objection by the villagers. The 
district was proclaimed as a disturbed area under the 
Police Act on April 21st. 

RonTAK District. 

Except for one incident, tho agitation led to no serious 
disturbance in this district ; but *t produced a consider¬ 
able tension of feeling, the more noticeable since it 
extended in parts to the rural population. Of the three 
main agricultural tribes in tho district, the Jats predo¬ 
minate in numbers ; they have always had the character 
of a simple and setnewhat bucolic peasantry ; they 
showed unusual activity in recruiting during the war ; 
and their previous history would not lead to a supposi¬ 
tion that they were likely as a community to take any 
■ interest, in political movements. Of late years, however, 
they have shown signs of combination for communal 
purposes, and their leaders have done much to excite 
an interest in the general advancement of the community. 
The Arya Samaj has moreover acquired a wide popularity 
among them, and they have begun to show themselves 
accessible to the political as well as the religious teachings 
of Arya Saruaj lecturers. Much of the enthusiasm for 
Arya Samaj would appear to be due to the fact that it 
admits the claim of the Jat to be ranked us a Rajput, 
and thereby uplifts him on the social scale. It is clear 
that to this influence must, be attributed a good deal 
of the excitement shown by the Jat agriculturalists 
during tho recent agitation ; an excitement which was 
fostered by the proximity of Robtak to Delhi. During 
tho first fortnight of April, large numbers of Jats resorted 
daily to Delhi, and the gatherings in tho Robtak grain 
market, after the arrival of the evening train from Delhi, 
constituted for some time an addition to the difficulties 
of the local authorities in a period of tension. 

It is stated that on the 3rd April the chief movers 
in the agitation at Delhi decided to extend their campaign 
to the neighbouring districts, and on the 5th April a 
meeting was held at Bahadurgarb—a country town 
with a small grain market—which was addressed by 
Pandit Tot.a Ram of Aligarh. His speech was aggressive 
and he ended by tracing all tho differences of Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus to the trickery of the English. It 
is obvious that Robtak town had also become interested 
in the agitation, for on April 6th there was a complete 
closure of shops in that town, followed by a protest 
meeting in the evening. The hartal Was also observed 
at Sonepat, and there was a further meeting at Bahadur- 
garh. It was a noteworthy feature of the hartal at 
Rohtak, that some opposition was shown to the digging 
of a gra^c for the Reverend Mr. Early on, a missionary 
who had lived 25 years in the town, and was wefTlchowo 
to all classes of the poopl*\ No further incident occurred 
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till the 11th April, when a mass meeting was held at 
Rohtak, at which the Hale of proscribed literature was 
advocated. On the name day a Aar/a/—organized as 
a protest to the exclusion of Mr. Gandhi from tho 
Punjab—wa^ held at Bahadurgarh, and at. the small 
town of Jhajj&r. There was also a hartal on the 12th 
at Bori. On the 14th April the members of a Joint 
Hindu and Muhammadan Committee at Rohtak {founded 
as a result of tho meeting on the 11th) refused the offer 
of the District Magistrate to enlist, them an special const¬ 
ables for the preservation of order in the town. This 
perhaps is a matter for no great astonishment; hut is 
noticeable that on the Same, day a leading Jat, member 
of the Punjab Legislative Conned, and the recipient 
of both honours and material rewards for recruiting 
work, confessed his inability either to get any residents 
of Rohtak to join him in a loyal manifesto, or to issue 
one over his own signature only. On the same day 
occurred the most serious incident connected with the 
agitation in the district—tho attempt by a mob to 
damage the line at a railway bridge crossing a drainage 
about a mile from Bahadurgarh. Plates were loosened, 
sleepers demolished and a piece of the bridge injured. 
It appears that this was tho joint attempt of traders 
from tho neighbouring bazar and of railway employees, 
who had more than once given evidence of disaffection, 
and were known to he in close touch with Delhi; it 
resulted fortunately in no serious damage to trains. 

On the following day a military detachment arrived 
at Rohtak, and except for sporadic attempts to interfere 
with telegraphic communications, there was no further 
demonstration. On tho loth the railway telegraph 
wire was out near Rohtak ; and tho postal telegraph 
at Gohuua. On tho 18th a rumour was put in circula¬ 
tion that a woman had been outraged by one of the 
European soldiers stationed at Rohtak ; but the local 
authorities were able to secure tho assistance of the 

Passive Resistance Committee ” itself in contradicting 
this. On the 20th the canal wire was cut near the Jat 
School at Rohtak. Meanwhile the district authorities 
had issued personal warnings to the loaders of the agita¬ 
tion, uud a mass meeting fixed for the 18th at, Sonepat 
was abandoned by them. Their attitude now had become 
far more reasonable and they agreed to discourage all 
forms of popular demonstration while tension lasted. 
On the 28th April one Tek Ram, a Jat. a man of bad 
character, stated to be guilty of inciting Juts to violence, 
was urrested uudor the Defence of India Rules. The 
authorities also made some use (if the preventive sections 
of these rules ; in two cases persons suspected of inciting 
to violence were restricted to their residences ; the Jat 
Uuzette was forbidden to publish accounts of the distur¬ 
bances ; and a notice was issued forbidding the use of 
public places for mootings. The district was proclaimed 
as a disturbed area under the Police Act on April 21st. 

As elsewhere, village patrols were utilized for guarding 
the railways and postal wires, and it is perhaps worthy 
of note that this is tho only district in which thoro were 
objections to undertaking this duty ; a number of Arya 
villages on the 24th April showed opposition to the 
patrolling order. In addition to quartering a military 
detachment at. Rohtak, an armoured train was despatched 
to Bahadurgarh and small bodies of troops were taken 
about the district on tour by motor lorry. Nineteen 
persons have boon prosecuted in the Court of a special 
Magistrate at Rohtak for the mob action at Bahadur¬ 
garh.* and action has been taken to place punitive police 
posts on the Jat villages of Khidwali and Sanghi. 

Shah pitr District. 

The trails-Jheluin portion of the district contains a 
somewhat sparao population of Muhammadans, militant 
in character, but little intorestod in political questions, 
and no trouble was to be anticipated in this area. But 
tho cis-Indas portion has since about 1002 como under 
irrigation from the Lower Jlielum Canal; it has been 
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* The ctua lias resulted iu tho oouvictiou of the majority of tly* 
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largely colonized from men from other districts; and 
contains a number of recently constructed but flourishing 
market towns. It might, therefore, have been expected 
that- trouble might arise here similar to that which 
occurred in the colony district of Lyallpur. That it did 
not do so is probably due to the fact that the colonists, 
who are predominantly Muhammadans, were drawn 
from the northern rather than the central Punjab, and 
that tho trading classes have less connection with centres 
such as Lahore and Amritsar. Much also is probably 
due to the determined attitude of the more important 
Muhammadan landlords, the Tiwanas and NOns, who 
from the first showed themselves ready to put levies of 
horsemen at the disposal of the authorities to check 
disorder. Even the villages of Lak, notorious for a 
concerted attack on a recruiting party in 1917, offered 
their services to tho authorities. It is, in any case, 
clear that tho district was little affected by the call for 
a universal demonstration on the 6th April ; no meetings 
were reported, and the only notice taken of the appeul 
was the closure of a few Bhops at Sargodha, the head¬ 
quarters of the Colony area, on April 6th. A meeting 
was subsequently convened at Bhera, a town lying 
outside the Colony area and long distinguished by an 
unenviable reputation for domestic intrigue. Here 
also, however, the effort fell flat ; and an attempt at 
Hindu-Muhammadan fraternization was terminated by 
tho refusal of the guardian of the Mosque to admit 
Hindus to it. While the district generally remained 
almost, entirely unaffected, there was considerable oxcite- 
mont. observed among railway employees ami telegraph 
signallers. This did not, however, result in any overt 
incident, though two trains were delayed in starting 
on tho 16th April and telegraphic messages were for 
some days subject to great delay in transmission. It 
was deemed desirable to protect important points on 
the railway linos by Police guards, and until their arrival 
the duty of organizing guards and patrolling the line was 
undertaken by the leaders of the Tiwana and other 
prominent local families. The patrolling of the railway 
lines was subsequently entrusted to the residents of 
the villages through which the railway passes, a duty 
willingly undertaken by them. On the 10th April a 
detachment of troops was sent to vSargodha, but no 
occasion arose to utilize their services. A fire which 
occurred on the night of the J8th-I9th on the goods 
platform at Sargodha was at first, attributed to incen¬ 
diarism but. was probably due to accident. On the 20th 
seditious notices, describing tho English as 4 monkeys,’ 
and asserting that the ftikhs in the colony were prepared 
to rise in revenge for the thousands slaughtered ftt 
Amritsar, w r ere found at Sargodha ; these were probably 
the work of students returning from Lahore. No prose¬ 
cutions were undertaken in the district ; the district 
was proclaimed as a disturbed urea under the Police 
Act on the 21st April. 

Siai.kot District. 

Though the district is bordered by the Amritsar, 
Lahore, and (Jujranwula districts, it was not seriously 
affected by the course of events in those areas ; this 
may perhaps in some measure be due to the fact that 
the communications are not good ; indeed Sialkot has 
always had to some extent a character of isolation. It 
maintains its own local newspapers, and .does not appear 
to have kept, in close political touch with the larger 
cities of the Province. The leaders of the Bar seem to 
have stood aloof from agitation ; the promoters of the 
protest meetings were not men of strong local influence, 
and were themselves strongly averse from any demons¬ 
tration likely to lead to violence. The tone of the two 
local papers romained satisfactory. In Im t, w r ith the 
exception of the students of the Murray ( ollcge, who 
displayed an unhealthy interest, in events at Amritsar, 
(lujranwalu and Lahore and were behoved to have beett 
responsible for the exhibition of a poster calling upon 
the public to “ use force against lorec,” no section of the 
population appears to have shown any great interest 
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in the agitation. Even in the course of the various 
meetings held, attention seems to liavo been directed 
rather to advocating Hindu-Muhamroudan unity than 
to denunciation of Government or the Rowlatt Act. At 
the same time, the district did not entirely escape the 
effects of the violence prevailing elsewhere ; attempts 
were made more than once to interfere with communica¬ 
tions, and there were sporadic manifestations of law¬ 
lessness. 

A public meeting held on the 5th of April, preceded 
by house to house visits ami much personal canvassing 
in which the students of the Murray College appear to 
have taken a prominent part, arranged for the usual 
hartal on the 6th. This was complete as regards Sialkot 
City, but the shops remained open in Cantonments; 
there were a number oJf processions, that which proceeded 
through Sialkot city being estimated to number over 
20,000 people. This was followed in the evening by a 
mass meeting of equal numbers. The proceedings were, 
however, orderly and the speakers paid a tribute to the 
conduct of the police. A noticeable feature of the 
proceedings was the fact that large bodies of Muham¬ 
madans offered prayers at the Idgah for the cancella¬ 
tion of the Act, and were there joined by a considerable 
number of Hindus. The attempt to promote a hartal 
at Daska broke down on the interference of men of local 
position. At Pasrur a loading agriculturist appears 
to have succeeded, by threatening personal violence, 
in scaring away emissaries sent from Nialkot to arrange 
a hartal. There wore small meetings at Sialkot on the 
10th and 11th, but no other demonstration. The receipt 
of the news of the disturbances at Amritsar caused a 
number of missionaries in the city and district to be 
apprehensive of their safety, and they were as a precau 
tionary measure accommodated in Cantonments. The 
step does not appear to have been due to any actual 
threat of violence. On the Kith the Baisakhi fair was 


held, and passed off quietly. There were rumours of a 
railway strike on the 14th, and a mass meeting was held 
in the city ; on the same day the telegraph wires cut 
between Wazirabad and Sialkot. This was, however, 
attributed to llaisukhi revellers returning from VVazira- 
bad. A similar party under a local bud character, 
drunk at the timo. made on the following day an attempt 
to burn a railway carriage in a siding at Sialkot. On 
the 16th two anonymous notices, inciting to violence, 
were found posted up at Sialkot, and two fish plates were 
removed from the railway line. On the 17th an attempt 
was made to set tire to a bench outside the Post Office. 
The incident was of minor importance ; it was due 
to a few had characters and boys, and the fire was very 
easily extinguished. No further incident occurred 
deserving of record. 

There was a large force of troops in garrison at Sialkot; 
ft fiict which in itself no doubt had a steadying influence 
on the district. Pictets wcie stationed m the canton¬ 
ments and civil stations, and small detachments were 
sent out on patrol to Oaska, Pasrur and Mr rain. 
Arrangements were made to patrol the railway by village 
ugency. The district was proclaimed under the Police 
Act on the 17ih April. No other steps of a special 
nature were tub* n. 

Simla District. 

There was no agitation or disorder in Simla. Shops 
wen- dosed on the 6th m accordance with the piogniimne 
for a general den onstiation on mat (fate, and a meeting 
was held in tic tourse of the inoni ng to protest ugu'nst 
the Rowlatt Act There was no e>'oit<ment, and little 
real interest manifested. There nppturs to have been 
a half-hearted attempt to close down business aga n 
on the 12th Api d as a result of the news of Mr. Gandhi's 
exclusion In in the Punjab, but little result followed. 
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The 2nd February 1919. 

Lahore District. 

Lahore ..—Meeting of the Indian Association to condemn 
the Rowlatt Bill. 

The 4tii February 1919. 

Lahore District. 

Lahore .—Meeting in Bradlaugh Hall to oppose the 
Rowlatt Bill. 


The 5th February 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar .—Meeting on the Rowlatt Bill. 

The 9th February 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar. —Dr. Gokal Chand Naurang came from 
Lahore aud spoke on the Rowlatt Bill. 

TnE llTn February 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

A mritsar .—Public meeting over subject of platform 
tickets. 


The 24th February 1919. 

Multan District. 

Multan .—A meeting was held in the Galla Mandi 
under the presidency of a Sindhi. Dr. Chet Ram again 
spoke ; his speech was a violent advocacy of Home Rule 
and condemnation of the Rowlatt Act. 

The 26th February 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar .—At a public meeting held to consider the 
question of opening cheap grain shops, Dr. Hltchlew 
took the opportunity to lay the blame of the high prices 
on the Government, stating that grain taken over under 
the Defence of India Act was being exported to Europe. 

The 28th February 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar .—Another meoting to protest against ti e 
Rowlatt Bill. 

Lahore District. 

Lahore .—Punjab National Volunteer Corps started by 
Duni Chand. 


The 13th February 1919. 

A mritsar District. 

Amritsar. —Dr. Kitchlew addressed a National meeting 
ol Muhammadans. 

The 1 0th February 1919. 

Lyallpur District, 

Lyallpur .—Meeting of Local Congress Committee to 
protest against Rowlatt Bill. 

The 19th February 1919. 

Fcrozepore District. 

Fcrozcporc.—Sava Sumifi branch started. 

The 21st February 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar .—Another Muhammadan meeting regarding 
the Holy lMaces and Muhammadan internees, at which 
Dr. Sutyapal spoke. 

The 22nd February 1919. 

Multan District. 

Multan .—A public meeting was held in the Kup 
iSabzi Mandi under the auspices of the District Congress 
Committoo to protest against the It nvlatt Bill. The 
meeting was largely attended, chiefly by the trading 
class. Dr. Chet Rain of Sind ilolivered an address. 

The 22nd-23rd February 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar .—Anniversary of Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-Talim 
which w r as made the occasion of politic al speeches, among 
the spc.'.kora being Satyapal. 

The 23rd February 1919. 

Multan District. 

Multan .—A meeting was held in the Kup Sabzi Mandi 
to protest against the Rowlatt Bill. Dr. Chet Ram 
again spoko. 


The 1st March 1919. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur.—Stwa Samiti branch organized. 

The 9th March 1919. 

Lahore District. 

Lahore .—Mooting hold at the Bradlaugh Hall presided 
over by the Hon’blc Mian Fazl-i-Husain at which a 
pleader M. Ghulam Muhi-ud-din from Kasur and others 
used intemperate language. Saved Habib Shah, the 
Calcutta Journalist, made a violent speech. 

The 15th March 1919. 

Multan District. 

Multan .—A meoting was hold at Baoli Seth Knman 
Das, outside Delhi Gate, under the auspices of the 
District Congress Committee. It was addressed by 
Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew, Amritsar, Mr. Duni Chand 
and Mr. Mohsan Shah, Lahore, whose speeches were in 
aupport of Homo Rule and against the Rowlatt Bill. 

The IOtii March 1919. 

Multan District. 

Multan .—A meeting was held at the Galla Mandi, 
which was addressed by Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew. 
Amritsar, Mr. Duni Chand and Mr. Mohsan Shah, Lahore, 

The 18th March 1919. 

Rowlatt Act passed. 

The 20th March 1919. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur .—Private meeting of Congress Committee to 
discuss situation. 


The 21st March 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar .— First of Waqt cartoons published concerning 
Rowlatt Act, 
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The 23rd March 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar. —First mass meeting held in support of 
passive resistance. 

The 29th March 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar. —A meeting held in which it was decided 
to hold hartal on the next day. Orders served on I)r. 
Satvapal prohibiting him from speaking in public in 
consequence of the speech made by him on the 23rd. 

Fcroz&pore District. 

Fazilka. —A local pleader, an Arya Sadhu and Swami 
Barmanand, assisted by Arya sympathisers held a 
meeting at which it was arranged to hold hartal the 
next day und to raise subscriptions for a Satyagraha 
Library. 

Jhang District. 

Jhang-Maghiana. —A private meeting held in the house 
of a Pleader to promote hartal. A public meeting was 
held later and the decision to hold hartal on the next 
day was announced by beat of drum. 

Multan District. 

Multan. —A meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Hindu-Muhammadan Panchayat, when it was 
decided to hold a hartal the next day (30th) in supposed 
obedience to the orders of Mr. Gandhi and as a protest 
against the Kowlatt Bill. 

On the same day a printed notice was published in 
the city over the signatures of the Joint Secretaries of 
the District Congress Committee, calling on the people 
to observe the hartal. 

The 30th March 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar. —Complete hartal but no collision with the 
police. Mass meeting held. 

Ferozepore District. 

Fazilka. — Hartal observed but shops were opened 
towards the afternoon. 

Hoshiarpur District. 

Mukerian. —The Arya Samaj party secured the obser¬ 
vance of complete hartal. 

Jhang District. 

Jhang-Maghiana. —The hartal decided on at previous 
evening’s meeting started hut was finally stopped by 
the leaders at the instance of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Karnal District. 

Katnal. —An Urdu manuscript notice with headline 
“ 30th March—day of hartal —sign of mourning ” found 
stuck up in the bazar. This notice advocated mourning 
and prayers for passive resistance, and declared that 
two methods of opposing the Rowlatt Act suggested 
themselves, i.e., Revolution and Passive Resistance, 
but as arms were wanting for the former, the latter 
course should be pursued. 

Panipat.— Partial hartal observed and a meeting was 
held in the town advocating passive resistance. 

Multan District. 

Multan. —A complete hartal , affecting both Hindu and 
Muhammadan shops was held. Meotings were held at 
the Narsinghpuri shrine- at 11 A.M., at the Prahladpuri 
shrine at 1 p.m. and at Kup Vangigaran at 4 p.m. The 
speeches were mostly directed against the Rowlatt Bill. 


Muzaffargarh District. 

Kot Adu .— A meeting was held by the local Arya 
Samaj. Lectures condemning the Rowlatt Act were 
delivered. 


The 31st March 1919. 

Sialkot District. 

Sialkot .—A private meeting held to arrange a hartal 
for the 0th. 

Jullundur District. 

Jullundur .—Provincial Conference mass meetings ad¬ 
dressed by Dr. Kitehlew and Dina Nath of Amritsar. 

Ludhiana District. 

Ludhiana .—A meeting of women protecting against 
the Rowlatt Act was held in the Arya Samaj Temple, 
when the daughter of Munshi Ram of Delhi addressed 
some women and spoke against the Act. 


The 2nd April 1919. 

Ambala District. 

Ambala .—Meeting held at which it was decided to 
observe hartal in the city on the 0th. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar. —Swami Satya a follower of Gandhi, 
lectured on “ Soul Force ” and endeavoured to dissuade 
the people from violence and from holding public meetings 
until the issue of Gandhi’s manifesto. 

Hoshiarpur District. 

Hoshiarpur.— Suggestions made to invite Dr. Kitehlew, 
who happened to be in Jullundur to addrosH a meeting, 
but the proposal was not acted on. 

JuUundur District. 

Jullundur. —Provincial Conference mass meetings ad« 
dressed by Dr. Kitehlew and Dina Nath of Amritsar. 

Lahore District. 

Lahore. —The Superintendent of Police forbade public 
processions in streets for one month under the Police 
Act. 

Montgomery District. 

Montgomery, —Meeting in the Bar room to promote 
hartal. 

TnE 3 rd April 1919. 

Ambala District. 

Bupar. —A meeting was organized which passed reso¬ 
lutions condemning the Rowlatt Act and deplored the 
results of the Delhi riots. This was followed by strenuous 
efforts to secure complete hartal for the 6th. 

Gunlaspur District. 

Hatala .—A committee formed in the local Bar room 
to promote hartal. 

Gurdaspur. —A committee formed to organize a hartal 
for tho 6th. 

Gurgaon District. 

Rrtvari. —A small number of arrivals from Delhi 
spread tho idea of hartal in the town. 

Hoshiarpur District. 

Hoshiarpur. —Apprently on suggestions made from 
Jullundur, a leading Arya Samajist and a few pleaders 
and traders discussed tho observance of hartal "ii tho 
6th. In evening two agitators (one of whom has since 
been prose uted at Lahore) got up a Muhammadan 
meeting nominally about municipal affairs, but hariai 
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was discussed and a prominent Muhammad an pleader 
was subsequently asked to assume leadership. 

Ludhiana District. 

Ludhiana, — A second meeting for the purpose of pro¬ 
testing against the Rowlatt, Act and urging upon the 
people the necessity of holding a hartal, was held at 
Qaisarganj grain market. 

Siulkot District. 

Stalked Shop to whop visits carried out to promote 
hartal, also a private meeting held for the same purpose. 

The 4th Aritn, 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar. —T)r. Kitehlow, Pandit Kolu Mai, Dina Nath 
and Swami Anuhhava Nand served wilh orders not to 
speak in public. 

Iloshiar/m r District. 

Hoshiarpwr. — A meeting was held 1 y leading pleaders 
and traders, at which it was decided that, Hoshiarpur 
City must fall into line with the reHt of the Punjab on 
the subject of hartal. It was decided lo issue a notice 
fixing hartal and a public meeting for the 6th. 

Lahore District. 

Lahore .—The Municipal Members and Honorary 
Magistrates and well-disposed traders were urged in the 
morning to do their best to prevent hartal and disorders 
on tins 6th. Lain Duni Chand and Chaudliri Khnhab 
J)in spoke agaiuHt, the Rowlatt Act at this meeting. 
The promoters of t he hartal fixed for the tUh were warned 
by the Deputy Commissioner that they would he held 
responsible for any disorder occurring on that date. 

Multan District. 

Multan .— A meeting of the Jlindu-Muhc.mmadan 
Panchayot was Held, at which it, was decided to frustrate 
the welcome which the Municipal (■ommifUc had decided 
to give the 2-30 Punjabis who had recently returned 
from active service in Egypt and Palestine. The Vice- 
Presidents of the Municipal Committee vainly remons¬ 
trated against the proposed action. 

Karnal District. 

Karnnl.—A meeting was held to arrange for the hartal 
on the Oth. 

Siallcot District. 

Siallcot. — Hand bills issued in furtherance of the hartal 
fiied for the Oth. 


The 5th April 191"). 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar .— Local Congress Committee alarmed by 
Delhi riots, declared against hartal on the Oth. Leading 
citizens assembled at the house of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner whom they assured that there would he no hartal, 
but about 5 r.M. Drs. Katya pal and Kitehlew and some 
others decided at a private meeting that hartal should 
take place. 

Dtra Ghazi Khan District. 

Jampnr .—A private meeting by a few Muhammadans 
to promote hartal. 

Fcrozepore District. 

F croze pore.—Hartals had been under discussion since 
the 1st April and it was eventually decided on the 5tb 
evening to hold hartal on the Oth. 

Gujranwala District. 

Gvjranwala .—Barristers and pleaders arrange a meeting, 
the notice regarding which was hurriedly printed and 


circulated through the town. In the afternoon the 
Deputy Commissioner sent for the leaders and warned 
them he would hold them responsible for any disorder. 
In the evening u meeting, largely attended by Hindus, 
was held at which the speeches denounced the Rowlatt 
Act as a shameful recompense for Indie’s loyalty. One 
individual, speaking as an eye-witness of the Delhi 
incident, alleged that the official account was incorrect. 

Hafizabad. Local agitators hold secret meeting to 
discuss measures of passive resistance, a special delegate 
being sent to Lahore to concert action. 

Hoshiarpnr District. 

Jlo8hiarpur .—A notice under 53 signatures issued, 
directing hartal to be observed on the Oth. A few leading 
citizens whom the local authorities advised to stand 
out against hartal, issued a notice against it without 
effect. 

Jhclum District. 

Jhelum.—A private meeting held by certain residents 
decided to promote hartal on the following day. 

Lahore District. 

Lahore..— The promoters of the hartal attempted to 
obtain full control of the city by offering to take respon¬ 
sibility if the police were withdrawn. They took full 
advantage of the assurance given that Government 
would, not forcibly compel shopkeepers to open or close 
shops and employed a good deal of pressure to promote 
the hartal. Notices and placards issued. Arrangements 
were made to parn.de military forces round the Fort 
Road and elsewhere. 

Ludhiana District. 

Ludhiana .—A third meeting for purposo of protesting 
against the Rowlatt, Act and urging the people to hold 
a hartal, was held at Qaisarganj grain market. 

LynUpur District. 

Li/allpur .—The District. Congress Committee held a 
public meeting of protest against, the Rowlatt Act. It 
was resolved to institute a hartal on the following day. 

Montgomery District. 

Montgomery.- A large number of posters inciting 
people to protest against the Rowlatt Bill w r as brought 
from Lahore and placarded all over the town. 

Karnal District. 

Karnal .—Mass meeting to arrange hartal. 

Multan District. 

Multan .—The Deputy Commissioner called up 15 of 
the most prominent members of the Hindu-Muhammadan 
Panelmyat, and warned them that violence in enforcing 
a hartal would be treated as criminal. The warning 
was received in silence. The. proposed visit of the 2-30 
Punjabis to the city was postponed. 

Muzaffargarh District. 

Kot Adu .—Pandit Lok Nath, an employee of the Lahore 
Arya Samaj, delivered a lecture at a public meeting 
condemning the Rowlatt Act. 

Mrizuffargarh Town .—In the evening the Secretary of 
the Local Branch of the New Muslim League announced 
he would hold a meeting in his house ou the following 
(6th) morning. 

Rawalpindi District. 

Rawalpindi City .—Mass meeting took place to protest 
against the Rowlatt Bill and advocate a hartal. 

Rohtak District. 

Bahadurgarh .—A meeting was held at which a lecture 
was given by Pandit Tota Ram of Aligarh. 
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Sialkot District. 

Sialkot. —Mans meeting at the Ram Talab to promote 
hartal. Speeches dealt with necessity for Hindu-Muham¬ 
madan unity. The local leaders warned by the Deputy 
Commissioner that violence would be suppressed by 
military force. w 

The 6th Atril 1919. 

Atnbala District. 

Ainbala City. —An incomplete hartal. In the evening 
a meeting protesting against the Rowlatt Act. 

Rupar. —Partial hartal. Certain Arya Sumajists 
opposed the Sub-Divisional Officer in his efforts to explain 
the Rowlatt Act to the people. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar. —A manuscript notice was affixed to the 
Clock Tower calling on the people to “ die and kill.” 
Complete hartal but no collision with police, the organizers 
avoiding anything to justify intervention. 

Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Jampur. —Public protest meeting held, which was 
attended by Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Ferozepore District. 

Ferozepore City and Cantonments.—Hartal observed. 
In the looming there was a large meeting at which the 
speeches were directed against the Rowlatt Bill. 

Abohar and Gidarbnha. —Hartal observed, and a public 
meeting wus held at Abohar. 

Gujranwala District. 

Akalgarh. —Members of the Diwan family, descendants 
of the Multan rebel Diwan Mulraj, with other Hindus 
went round tho bazars inducing shop-keepers to close 
their shops. In tho evening a meeting was held but 
speeches were moderate. 

Gujranwala.- 'Complete hartal observed with meetings 
at which misrepresentation of the Rowlatt Act was 
industriously carried on. 

Ilafizabad. —A partial hartal observed and in the 
evening meeting held, at which speeches against the 
Rowlatt Act were delivered. 

Ramnagar. — Hartal observed. 

Sheikhupura. — Hartal and a protest meeting of Hindus 
and Muhammadans. 

Wazirabad. —Efforts of Hindus to force a hartal frus¬ 
trated by prominent Muhammadans. 

Qurdaspur District. 

Batala, Dhariwal, Dinanagar , Gurdaspur , Pathankot 
and Sujanjmr. —A complete hartal observed. 

Aliwal, Radian and Sohal. —A partial hartal observed. 

Gurgaon District. 

Ballabgarh. —Under pressure from Delhi a hartal was 
started, abandoned after about two hours. 

Faridabad. —Hartal was observed for two days. 

Palwal.— Hartal observed. Meeting was held and 
collection raised for defence of thoso who might be pro¬ 
secuted in this connection. 

Re war i. — Hartal observed. Tho people were restless 
and moved about in crowds. The Station was visited 
and refreshment rooms forced to close. 

Ilis8ar District. 

Bhiwani City. —Complete hartal and a mass meeting. 
Some persons went about in mourning garb, carrying 
black flags. 

Ilissar City .—Complete hartal. A meeting was held 
in the morning to protest against the Rowlatt Act. 
Another meeting was held in the evening to offer prayerB 
for tho withdrawal of the Act, and speeches were also 
delivered. 


Hansi City. —Attempts made to promote a hartal but 
no result was reached. 

Hoshiarpur District. 

Hoshiarpur. —General hartal was observed but some 
shops continued to supply regular customers in an un¬ 
obtrusive manner. In the afternoon a public meeting 
protesting against the Rowlatt Aet was held, at which 
tho attendance was fairly largo, and speeches, misre¬ 
presenting the Rowlatt Act. were delivered. One speaker 
made inflammatory reference to the Delhi riot. The 
audience was quiet. Hartal was observed in most towns 
and larger villages near towns. 

Jhang District. 

Chiniot. —An abortive attempt at hartal. 

Shorkot. —Another attempt at hartal stopped. 

Jhelitrn District. 

Jhelum City. —Complete hartal, and in the evening a 
protest meeting. 

Jullundur District. 

Jullundur City , Nawanshahr, Banga and Rahon .— 
Hartal observed. Mass meetings and speeches against 
the Rowlatt Act. 

N 

Karnal District. 

Karnal. — Hartal observed. 

Panipat. —Unsuccessful attorn] t.o observe hartal. 

•ft 

Lahore District. 

Lahore..— In tho morning crowds colluded at the Ravi, 
these gradually filtered back to town and about noon 
formed a procession down Anar kali Bazar, carrying a 
black flag bearing Gandhi's pie tun*. The crowd forked 
at Nila Cimjbaz. Chuuk after pushing aside a police picket, 
and one part carrying the flag and apparently led by 
pleaders or other educated jmrsons was stopjsd by a 
force of Police sowars and cavalry, and was led on to 
Bradlaugh Hall by Dr. Gokul Chand Nan rang. Tho 
other part of the mob were stopped at the Market Cliauk 
by oavalry and cars. Some men were arrested for violence 
but released almost at once. l)r. Gokul ('hand also 
assisted in leading this crowd away. The cavalry then 
assisted in clearing the Anarkali Bazar up to Nila 
Gumbaz. After tho packed meeting at Bradlaugh Hall, 
there were no more processions till after the military 
had been withdrawn nt night, when a crowd went round 
to various Municipal Commissioners.’ Honorary Magis¬ 
trates’ houses, shouting abuse and throwing stones. 
There was a complete closure of shops and cessation 
of labour throughout the day. 

Ludhiana District. 

Ludhiana. —A general hartal and in the evening a meet¬ 
ing at the Bud ha Nala Ghat. Hartal also observed at 
Khanna and Sahnewul. 

Lyallpnr District.. 

Gojra. —A pleader from Lyallpnr and some local Arya 
Samujist tried to organise a hartal, but failed. 

Jaranwala. —Attempts we.ro made to promote a hartal 
and subscriptions were collected for the families of the 
“ Delhi martyrs.” 

Lyallpnr City. —A general hartal was observed all 
day. The District Congress Committee held a public 
meeting in the evening at which resolutions against 
the Act were recorded. The behaviour of the crowds 
was orderly and there was little excilement, though there 
was much misrepresentation of the objects of the Rowlatt 
Act. 

Tandhanwala. —A hartal was organised after tho 
arrival of 1 lie morning train (8 a.m.) which lasted till 
sunset. This was instigated by local merchants (mainly 
Arya Samajists) who had arrived from Lahore. 
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Tola Tek Singh .—There «« a public meeting and 
ft very brief hartal at Toba Tek Singh organized by two 
local pleaders. 

Montgomery District. 

Chichawatni. —The dinning Factory and one other 
factory stopped work. 

KamaUa.—tlartal and a protest meeting. 

Montgomery city.—A complete hartal observed. 

Multan District. 

Multan City .—A hartal was observed at the instance 
of the Hindu-Muhammadan Panehayat. A large meet¬ 
ing was held outside Delhi Gate in the evening at which 
speeches were directed against tho Rowlatt Bill. 

Muzafjargarh District . 

Kot Adu. —In the morning a public meeting was held 
ai which resolutions condemning the Rowlatt. Act were 
passed. Hindus’ shops were mostly closed, and fasting 
was also observed by some of the Hindus. 

Muzaffargarh Toum. —The mooting convened by the 
Secretary of the local branch of tho Now Muslim League 
was held and attended by about 300 people. Speeches 
wore delivered against the Rowlatt Act. A number of 
shops were cloned, but there was no procession or oilier 
incident of importance. 

Rawalpindi District. 

Rawalpindi City. —A special meeting of tho Khalsa 
Young Men’s Association was hold protesting against 
the Rowlatt Aot. 

Rohtali District. 

Bahadurgarh .—Mooting in the evening with an address 
by Pandit Tola Ram of Aligarh. 

Roktak.—Hartal followed by a meeting in the evening. 
Opposition shown to making a bier and digging a gravo for 
tho Rcvd. Mr. Carylon who had died that morning. 

Sonrpat. — Hartal during tho day, following by public 
meeting in city Mandi. 

Sialkot District. 

Sialkot City — Hartal. Shops were closed, tonga* stop¬ 
ped running and processions hold but proceedings were 
orderly. A largo mass mooting held in the evening. 

Simla District. 

Simla.—Hartal was observed and a meeting was held. 

The 7th Apkil 1919. 

A mrilmr District. 

Amritsar .—Private meeting held to oousidor tho conti¬ 
nuation of the agitation. 

llissar District. 

Bhiwani City .—A Vaisli Sablnx meeting held, where in 
addition to other objects, 11indu-Muhammadan unity 
was preached; and feelings against the Rowlatt Aot 
were expressed. 

Montgomery District. 

Satgarhn.—Hartal observed. 

Multan District. 

Multan. —Tho gonoral hartal which had begun ott tho 
8th was continued. 

The 8th Apbil 11)19. 

Uissar District. 

Bhiwani City.—A Hindu-Muhammadan unity mooting 
Was held. 

SirM .— Hindu •Muhammadan meeting to protest Against 
the Rowlatt Act. 


/hang District. 

Chiniot. —An endeavour to arrange another hartal 

MuUan District. 

Multan City. —The general hartal , which had begun 
on the 6th, was continued. A meeting was formed 
to arrange for the settlement of all cases by Panehayat. 

Tm 9 th Apbil 1919. 

A mriUar District. 

Amritsar.—The Hindu festival of Ram Naumi was 
celebrated by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. During 
tho procession, instead of cries giving honour to tho Hindu 
deities, tho polit ical shouts of “ Hindu-Mussalman 
H jai ” and “ Mahatma Gandhi hi jai ” were raised, 
but little evidence of active feeling against Government 
discernible, though a party of Muhammadans, dressed 
to represent the Turkish Army, made somewhat offensive 
demonstration. In the evening, orders were received 
from Government by tho Deputy Commissioner for tho 
deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal. 

Our das pur District. 

Batata.— Fraternization between Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans during celobration of the Hindu festival of Ram 
Naumi. There was much shouting for Gandhi, and in 
some instances the words Allah. Bam and Cm wore im¬ 
pressed on the clothes of the crowd to betoken union. 

Karnal District. 

Panijxil. —Celebration of the Rath Jatra , at which 
Hindus and Muhammadans fraternized, arid organized 
demonstration in honour of Gandhi. 

Lahore District. 

Lahore. —The Ram Naumi procossion was utilized by 
the popular loaders for the display of seditious sentiments 
and fraternization between Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Lula Duni Chaud led it on horseback. 

Ourgaon District. 

Palwal.— Mr. Gandhi prevented from entering the 
Punjab and served with an ordor to reside within the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Tiie 10th Apbil 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar. —Deportation of Dr. Satyapal and Dr. 
Kitchlew, at 10-30 a.m. A little later crowds began to 
collect in the City and Ait chi son Park ; the Military 
warned. An angry orowd drove back ft small mounted 
pioket at IlftU Gate Bridge to get to civil lines and the 
troops were eventually ordered to firo ; a few rioters were 
killed and wounded. This was about 1 r.M. The forces 
being further augmented by a British Infantry picket, 
the crowds were driven back over the railway lino after 
being fired upon again. The crowd then divided, one 
part attacking and destroying tho telephone exchange. 
Another part turned to the goods yard which they set 
on fire and cut telegraph wires, killed Guard Robinson 
and chased tho Station Superintendent, but were turned 
back by the railway station picket. Chance arrival 
of a detachment of Gurkhas finally secured the Railway 
Station. 

In tho city, all European and Government property 
wo® attacked. Tho National Bonk of India was sacked 
and burnt, tho Agent (Mr. Stewart) and his Assistant 
(Mr. Scott) being murdered. The Alliance Bank was 
attacked and the Agent Mr. Thomson murdered. Tho 
Chartered Bank also attacked, but the Agent, Mr. J. W. 
Thomson, and his Assistant Mr, Ross, were rescued 
by police. Tho Religious Book Society’s Dep6t and Hall, 
the Town Hall and tho Sub-Post Office attached to is 
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were set cm fire, while the Sub-Poet Offices at the Golden 
Temple. Majitb Maodi and Dhab Bosti Ram were looted. 
Mrs. Easdon, Lady Doctor of the Zenana Hospital nar¬ 
rowly escaped being murdered ; Miss Sherwood, a Mission 
Lady, was brutally attacked. Tho Indian Christian 
Church was burnt and an attempt made to fire the C. M. S. 
Girls’ Normal School. Sergeant Row lands, Military 
Works Electrician, was murdered near Aitohison Park. 
The telegraph and telephone wires throughout the city 
and suburbs were cut to pieces. 

The mob made another attempt at about 2 f.m. to burst 
into the civil linos, wore fired on at the Hall Gate Bridge, 
resulting in 20 to 30 casualties. Commissioner on arrival 
in evening places military authorities in charge of situa¬ 
tion. About 10 r.M. 400 re-inforeements arrived from 
Lahore. Tho city wag entered and the Kotwali occupied 
at midnight. 

Bkagtanwila Raihmy Station on the Tarn Taran line 
was burnt and looted and telograph broken. An attempt 
was made on the main line towards Lahore bnt was 
defeated by fire from the Railway Police Guard on the 
Calcutta Mail. 

Chheharta Railway Station. —Night attack by a mob 
of villagers who broko tho windows of the station and 
then proceeded to loot a goods train that was standing 
in the yard. 

Ourgaon District. 

0urgaon. —Partial hartal bold. At night a large meet¬ 
ing was held at which it was docidod to hold hartal on 
the next day and on tlio last Saturday of evory month 
till the Rowlatt Act was cancelled, but this latter sugges¬ 
tion was not carried out. 

Palwal.—Martal renewed. 

Ilissar District. 

Bhiwani City. —An unsuccessful attempt was made to 

hold another hartal. 

Jullundur District. 

Jullundur. —News regarding the Amritsar disturbance® 
arrived in the evening, and caused some excitement. 

Lahore. —The nows regarding (Sandhi’s arrest and the 
Amritsar disturbances arrivod late in the afternoon 
and about 0 f.jw. a erowd of several thousands begau 
moving up the Mall, pushing back a small force of police 
constables which had been hurriedly sent off to arrest 
their advance. The Deputy Commissioner then arrived 
and as tho police wore being surrounded, they were ordored 
to fire, upon which tho crowd dispersed. One was 
killed and seven wounded. Later c vvalry arrived. 
At the Lohari Gate a largo mob stoned tho Senior Superin¬ 
tendent of Police and the police force. The Deputy 
Commissioner arrived on tho scene and as tho stoning 
continued he was obliged again to opon fire, resulting 
in 15 being wounded, three dying later. A small police 
force encountered rioters with sticks in tho Dabbi Bazar 
but these dispersed on finding themselves in danger of 
capture. 

Ludhiana District. 

Ludhiana. —A meeting was held at the Qaasargnnj 
market for the purpose of furthering Hindu-Muhammadan 
unity, of considering tho construction of a National Hall 
In Ludhiana, and of inviting the provincial conference to 
Ludhiana in K920. 

Sialkot District. 

8iaJJeot.-~ AbduJ Hai, a Lahore agitator, addressed a 
meeting. ■ 

The 11th April 1919. 

Amhala District. 

Amhala. —Another hartal attempted but without 
success. A meeting was held in the evening. 


Amritsar District. 

Amritsar.— Remforoements arrived from Jullundur. 
Burial of rioters killed on Kith, took place with a large 
procession. Troops marched through the city, 

0 itjra nim la District. 

Chuharkam.—ProtOBt meeting in Mondi mosque at¬ 
tended by Hindus and Musaslman*. Hartal urged. 

Sangla .—Meeting held, deciding upon hartal for the 
next day. 

Qurdaspur District. 

Qurdaspur .—The Deputy Commissioner assembled 
all available members of the local bar iu his Court in 
the forenoon, and asked them in view of the seriousness 
of the situation, to come out unmistakably on the side 
of law and ortlor. The response was lmlf-hoarted and in 
one instanco churlish. In the evening there was a joint 
Hindu-Muslim Mooting at the Arainwali mosque. 

Ourgaon District. 

Ourgaon.—Ilartal continued. llindu-Muhammadan 
mooting in the Arainwali Mosque. 

Masanpur.—Hartal for one day wub observed. 

Modal .—Surendra Nath Sharrua, a Delhi omissary, 
got up a mooting which was primarily responsible for 
a hartal being observed for one day. 

Palwal,—Hartal continued. 

Flissar District. 

Bhiwani City. —A hartal fo who 13th was proposed, 
rand a trader went about with a black Hag to announce 
t but without success. 

Jullundur District . 

Ju-Uundur. —Nowb regarding Gandhi’s arrest arrived 
early and hartal was observed in the city. Troops were 
despatched to the Railway Station and tho civil lines to 
prevent an outbreak of disorder. 

Karnal District.. 

Panipat .—Observance of a complete hartal in connec¬ 
tion with the arrest of Gandhi. Seditious speeches were 
delivered by a Delhi agitator, Bhogwanji, for whose 
arrest a warrant under the Defence of India Act was 
subsequently issued. 

Lahore District. 

Ka&ur.—Mortal observed. A crowd led by Nadir Ab 
Shah wont round tho city forcibly closing shops and 
business places. The crowd then gathered at the Ha i 
Har Mandar where several persons addressed it. On the 
whole the speeches wore moderate, though one leader 
made a violont speech against the Rowlatt Act. 

/ Mhorc .—City in tho oontrol of tho mob all day and 
night. Tho closure of shops begun the evening previous 
continued JLor several days. Early in tho morning an 
attempt was made by one Mott Ram to pursuudo the 
police to join the rioters. Large crowds gathered in 
tho Badshahi Mosquo, whore Hindus were allowed 
to address them. A band of half-drilled club men, 
callod the Danda Fauj , also permitted to enter the Mosque. 

During the breakfast hour, two Sikh students distri¬ 
buted passive resistance leaflets at the Railway Work¬ 
shops, and this was followed by an attack on the Time 
offioe, stones being thrown by boys. The Loco. .Superin¬ 
tendent was stoned. Theorowd was dispersed with tho 
assistance of the police and cavalry. One Balwant Singh, 
an ex-sepoy on an invalid pension, proclaimed in the city 
and the Badshahi Mosque that Indian regimentn hud 
mutinied in l^ahore Cantonments and were marching 
on Amritsar and Lahore, and stated that they had killed 
about 200-250 British soldiers, he himself having killed 
six. After the meeting the crowd marched through 
the city, destroying portraits of Their Majesties. 

x 2 
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Lyalljrur District. 

News arrived at Lyall pur o! the Amritsar and Lahore 
riots and the turning back of Mr. Gandhi from (he Punjab ; 
this caused general excitement, tut the uction taken 
prevented demonstrations. 

Multan District. 

Multan,— News regarding the disturbances nt Amritsar 
reached the city earlv in the morning and at about 0 a.m. 
shops began to close. The I>oputy Commissioner called 
up the promoters of the hartal and again warned them 
of the consequences of disorder. The Superintendent 
of Police issued and order under section 30 (2) of the 
Police Act. forbidding processions and meetings in the 

city, while military and police forces were kept in rcadi- 
ness. 

Rawalpindi District . 

Rav'alfnndi City. —A meeting was held to express 
sympathy with those killed at Delhi. 

Rohlak District. 

Rahadurgarh and. Jha f jar.—Hartal hold. 

Rohtale.— Mass mending at which salo of proscribed 
literature was advocated. Formation of a Joint Hmdu- 
Muliainmadan Committee. A few of the local pleaders 
made inflammatory speeches. 

Rialkot District. 

Pnsrur,— -Socrot meeting in the house of a Barrister-at* 

Law 

Tiie 12th Atbil 1019. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar. —A threatened disturbance averted by 
display of military force. A number of important 
arrests mado. . 

Chheharta .—Telegraph wires cut betwoon this and Amrit- 

mtf J’am Tarati. -A small force with aripourod train arrived 
as trouble was threatened, but owing to a misunderstand¬ 
ing this force did not remain. Alter their departure 
some villagers collected to loot the .1 ahsil hut were dis¬ 
persed by Inspector Aziz-ud-din and a few others. A 
permanent foroo arrived early the next morning. 

Asiapur. —Mission buildingB threatened. Flying 

columns sent out. 

Khasa and Gurusar.— Telegraph w ires out between 
these places. 

Khasa and Chheharta.- Telegraph wires cut between 
these places. 

Arnhala District. 

Amhala City. —Mass meeting to protest against deporta¬ 
tion of Mr. Gandhi. 

F croze pore District. 

Fcrozcpore.— Troops were despatched to Kusur, and 
police and military precautions were taken in the event 
of troublo spreading to Fcrozcpore. 

Ourdaspur District. 

Ratala. —A not hoc hartal observed. While the local 
agitators were being warned the mob which followed, 
threatened to cause riot if the leaders wore arrested. 

Ourdaspur. —Another hartal observed. As situation 
appeared grave a small force of one officer and 50 men 
arrived from Pothankot to support local ] >ohee in case 
of necessity. At night meeting of Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans hold in the Jama Masjid, when some dangerous 
language was used ; it is stated that u suggestion was 
mado to raid the civil linos. 

Qujrammla District. 

Chuharkana.—Hartal and protest meeting.- 


Sangla.—Hartal observed. Mourning bathing ceremony 
performed in canal followed by procession with black 
flag an effigy of Rowlatt Bill. 

1/afi.zabad. —Another mooting held to organize hartal 
for the 14th. 

Waziralxid.—At a socret meeting held in house of a 
Municipal Commissioner a hartal on the 13th decided on, 
but it was postponed to 15th on account of the Baisakhi 
fair. 

Gurghon District, 

Palwal.—Hartal continued. 

Ilissar District. 

llissar City. —A tolegram purporting to bo from Delhi 
was received at the Canal Telegraph Office urging “ AH 
Indian brothers” to strike. 

A North-Westorn Railway guard rofused to start for 
Jaklial. 

Sirsa.—Hartal and a protest meeting against the arrest 
of Gandhi in the Jama Masjid. Hindu speakers were 
admitted. 

Ilarial was obsorvod in most towns and larger villages 
near towns. 

Jullundur District. 

Nurtnahal.— Hartal observed. Telegraph wires cut 
between Nurtnahal and Nakodar and insulators broken. 

Karnal District. 

Kamal. —Gonoral Railway, Post and Telegraph strike 
threatened. 

Shahabad. —Meeting held to arrange for observance 
of hartal the next-day. In the evening Hindus and 
Sikhs congregated in the imambara and fraternized 
with Muhammadans. 

Lahore District, 

Kasvr. —A mooting of the local leaders wan held at the 
house of a pleader, to discuss the institution of Hindu- 
Muhammadan mess houses. Hartal w as again observed. 
Crowds paraded the city, closing shops and schools, school¬ 
boys taking a conspicuous part, a largo crowd following 
a rJiurpai covered with a black flag us an emblem of the 
death of liberty, moved towards the railway station. 
When about to leave after doing considerable damage 
to the station, the leaders again urged them to moro 
violence. They tin n returned, and after burning a small 
oil-shed, damaging signal and telegraph wires, smashing 
furniture and looting property, they mado for the Fcrozc¬ 
pore train which carried several Europeans, i.c., tho 
»Sh or bourn family (consisting of Mr. Sherhourn, Ida 
wife and three children). Captain Limby and Lieutenant 
Muiim, Corporal Pat I son and Lance-Corporal Gringhara 
all of whom narrowly escaped being killed, while two 
others. Conductor Selby and Sergeant Mallett w ere beaten 
to death by lathis. 

Telegraph wires were destroyed for half a mile and 
posts uprooted, the Wheat Mandi Post Office looted and 
putted, tho main Post Office burned, the Munsifs Court 
set. on tiro, and an attempt made to burn tlicTahail which 
was saved hy the police tiring on the crowd, one being 
killed and several wounded of whom three afterwards 
diod. Eight persons were arrested. Troops arrived in 
tho afternoon. 

Khcm Karan Railway Station .—Damage done by about 
20 men mainly sweepers from Pattu village, who were 
driven off by some local zamindars, 

Lahore. —In tho morning a military foroo composed 
of British and Indian troops machine guns, and cavalry, 
accompanied hy police and civil authorities marched 
through tho city. The demeanou: of the crowd was 
hostile. Cavalry cleared otT crowd that had gathered 
in front of the Fort and Badshahi Mosque. A Criminal 
Investigation Department Inspector in plain clothes was 
severely assaulted by large crowd in the Mosque. On 
crowd being dispersed, the entrance to Mosque were 
picketed by cavalry. The crowd, carrying stick'*, formed a 
Muharrain procession, and on reaching the bazaar, begau 
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stoning the cavalry there, whereupon an armed police 
force was brought up and four constables were ordered 
to fire as the stoning and excitement had increased. 
One student killed and twenty-eight men wounded of 
whom one afterwards died. The crowd then dispersed. 

About noon a meeting to discuss matters commenced 
in the Town Hall and lasted for some 3 hours. The 
Deputy Commissioner was told that shops would remain 
closed unless the military and police were removed. 
Free food shops were opened by the leaders, several 
persons making large money contributions. Offensive 
notices were found posted, and Government clerks and 
railway men were deterred from working. All shops 
remained closed and restless crowds paraded the streots 
all day and sevoral days following. In the evening the 
Deputy Commissioner warned the loaders that Martial 
Law w ould bo introduced unless the hartal ceased. 

Patti. —Roiting from about 8 to 11 p.m., some damage 
done to the station. Telegraph wires cut. 

Jalol and Harbanspura. —Telegraph posts broken and 
all wires cut for two miloH. 

Hoshiarpur District. 

Hoshiarpur. —Meeting to protest against deportation of 
Mr. Gandhi. 

Mukerian.—Hartal here and at other places in the 
district. 

Ludhiana District. 

Ludhiana. —A meeting was held at the Qaisarganj 
market to protest against the arrest of Mr. Gandhi. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur City. —Reported to he very restless, and the 
.District Congross Commit.too active with protest propa¬ 
ganda. Hartal decided for 13th. 

Multan District. 

Multan. —In the morning the Commissioner assembled 
at his house a mooting of Military and Civil officers, 
Raises and Pleaders, to whom he explained the Rowlatt 
Act and called on them to allay excitement and prevent 
disordor. Several pleaders undertook to endeavour to 
dissuade the people from violence or unconstitutional 
action, and were accordingly permitted to hold a public 
meeting that afternoon in the city. The hartal still 
continued. In the afternoon a disorderly procession of 
about 500 people proceeded to march through the city 
hut was persuaded to join the permitted meeting. This 
was orderly, the speakers, while sympathising with 
opposition to the Rowlatt Bill and expressing admiration 
of Gandhi, urged abstinence from disorder or sedition. 
Strike threatened on railway. 

Muzafjargarh District. 

Muzaffargarh. —Posters calling lor hartal wore posted 
in the city. 

Rawalpindi District. 

Rawalpindi City —Railway workshop cm ploy cos threat¬ 
ened to go on strike, hut action seems to have boon duo 
only to the non-receipt of their pay. 

Rohtak District. 

Bert.-^Hartals held, said to ho after pressure from Delhi- 
Simla District. 

Simla. —A meeting was held to protest against the order 
detaining Mr. Gandhi. 

The 13th April 1919. 

Ambala District. 

Ambala Cantonment. —Completo hartal in the Sadar 
Ba?aar, said to be duo to commercial pressuro from Delhi 
and Lahore. In the afternoon a largo public meeting 
in the Sadar Bazaar at which one or two very objection¬ 
able resolutions were passed. 
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Barara Station. —All Telegraph wires cut near this 
station.—(North Western Railway.) 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar. —In the forenoon the Officer Commanding 
Troops, accompanied by the Deputy Commissioner, 
marched through city at head of some troops, announc¬ 
ing by beat of drum at every important street, that no 
meetings would be allowed. Notwithstanding this 
warning, just after the troops had returned (about 4 p.m.) 
a meeting began assembling at the Bagh Jallianwala 
and this large crowd only dispersed on being fired on by 
troops, the casualties being considerable. 

About 2 a.m. the lino was out between Chheharta 
and Khasa and a goods train derailed. 

Seditious Meetings Act applied to district. Notices 
issued by General Commanding, Amritsar, prohibiting 
ogress from the city and forbidding residents to leave 
their houses at night. 

Gujranwala District . 

Chnharkana. —Leetures given at the Baisakhi fair 
incited people to damage railway line. 

Qwjranwala. —A meeting of the local leaders, at which 
it is alleged that a definite decision was arrived at to 
repeat the incidents of Lahore and Amritsar. 

Gunlaspur District. 

Pathankot. — Hartal. 

Telegraph w ires cut between V itala and China and 
Jaintipura and botweon Gurdaspur and Dhariwal. 

Gurgaon District. 

Firozpvr , Nagina and Nuh.—>Iiartal observed under 
outside pressure. 

Palwal.—Hartal discontinued during the day. 

Taorv.—llartal observed under pressure Iron) Gurgaon. 
Shadi Lai, a local agitator, gave lectures directed agaiiibt 
the Rowlatt Act. 

llissar District. 

Hansi. —A meeting took plaoe at which Gandhi’s 
message waS read and hartal was proposed, but no action 
followed. 

llissar. — llartal again observed, but it broke down 
towards evening. A mass meeting was held in the 
evening in the Idgah, which wad moderate in tone and 
helped to quiet the situation. At this meet ing the Pre¬ 
sident of the local Arya Samaj was called to the. pulpit. 

Sirsa. —The “ Hindustani Ittihadi Sahlia ” was 
formed. 

Tohana. —A meeting held in tho Dharmsula in the 
evening. Hartal proposed and a lecture given on Hindu- 
Muslim unity. 

Bhiwani.—Hartal announced, but fell through. 
Jullundur District. 

JvXlundur Cantonments. —Fire in a military office. 

Jhang District. 

Jhang-Maghiana. —Loyal meeting of Muhammadans. 
Kangra District. 

Kangra.—A circular letter was issued to all important 
persons in the district directing them to take action to 
preserve the peaeo if necessary and to contradict false 
rumours. Loyal replies were received from all. 

Karnal District . 

Panipat. —Hindus and Muhammadans fraternized 
again and proposed to settle Hindu-Muhammadan 
affairs by a “ Communal Law.” They levied a contri¬ 
bution on a halwai who had not observed the hartal . 
Shahabad. —xi complete hartal was observed. 
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Lahore District. 

Lahore. — Hartal continued- Another meeting of the 
leaders was called by the authorities. The Seditious 
Meetings Act was proclaimed in the district, and assem¬ 
blies of more than ten persons were prohibited- Whole¬ 
sale retail liquor shops were closed. An attempt was 
made by the crowd to get the Hailway Guards to strike- 
Organization of village patrols on railways and night 
patrols in the civil station begun by the authorities. 

Khtm Karan Railway Station.— Telegraph insulators 
stolen. 

Kaaur and Khcm Karan -— Wires cut between. 

Khnn Karan and Ghariala. —Wires cut between. 

Manikala.— Meeting held at BftiaaJkfii &ir and people 
urged to help Amritsar. 

Wayah Railway Station, —Station sacked and hurnt 
mostly by people from Manlhaia and Nor war where 
seditious meetings had been hold ; the armoured train 
was derailed. Wires were cut and the line breached 
in sevoral places. 

Lyallpur District . 

Jamnweda. —Nand Lai, petition-writer, returned to 
Jaranwala from Delhi and tried to organize a coercive 
hartal on the next day. His propaganda was strongly 
anti -British in form. 

Lyallpur. —A general hartal was observed, accompanied 
by open fraternization of Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Attempts to hold public mootings were frustrated by the 
authorities, hut towards the ovening crowds in tho bazaar 
boeamo unruly and sonic coercion was applied by them 
to shops which attempted to open. Some Small riots 
occurred. Posters and notices advocating continued 
striko and expressing hatred of British and Government 
appeared ; Some of them appear to have boen due to 
etudonW arriving from the Lahore colleges. Towards 
night the crowds boeamo distinctly hostile and were 
with diiliculty prevented from becoming an angry mob. 

Malian District. 

Malian City. —The hartal begun on the 11 th continued 
till the evening. A meeting was held outside the city 
at Bawa Safra at which speeches against the Itowlatt 
Act were deliverod, Shops were partially opened for 
the BaiaakUi fair. 

Tub 14th Amt- 1919. 

Ambala District. 

Manimajra.—Hartal, organized mainly by Arya 
Sanaa] ists, haa partial success. Demonstration against 
the Kowlatt Act collapsed at the last moment. 

Amritsar District. 

An attack by the vilagers of Ballarwal on the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Makhowal was dispersed. 

Jagdeo Khurd. —A body of some 20 men attacked 
and wounded several shopkeepers but wore beaten oil 
by the villagers- 

Tarn Taran. —A sympathetic hartal, but arrival of 
British troops avorted possible danger. Telegraph 
wires out between this and Jandoke and Gholwar. 

MaMitMxria.—Tolegmph wires out between this and 
Amritsar. 

Patti and Karor.— Telegraph wires between these 
places cut. 

Bahawalpur State . 

Mahawalnagar. —Strike by railway officials : telegraph 
wires cut. 

Gujranwala District. 

Alalgarh. —Shops opouod as usual but about 9 a.m., 
on news regarding the Kasur and other disturbances 
being received, the crowd formed a procession and 
enforced a hartal, threatening to burn factories of those 
who refused to join. The uipb did no damage. 


Chuharkam. — Demonstrations on the station plat¬ 
form on arrival of trains. Telegraph wires cut. 

Gujranwala. —Early in the morning a calf was killed 
and hung up on the Katohi Railway Bridge, rumours 
being circulated that this was done by the police. 
Crowds moved about the bazars raising various cries 
and closing shops. They surrounded and stoned a train, 
attempting to damage the engine ; burnt a small railway 
bridge opposite the Gurukul, and cut the telegraph wires 
for several miles on both sides of the station and 
smashed 450 insulators. An hour later the Eatchi 
Bridge on the Lahore side was set on fire. The 
mob next had to be driven off from the distant 
signal on the Lahore side, where they had set about 
destroying the lino. The Superintendent of Police 
with his force was stoned and had to use firearms; this 
part of the mob cleared off after setting fire to the Tele¬ 
graph Office and Post Office, all water and fire-pumps 
having boen previously removed. Later on two other 
mobs crossed the railway line and set fire to the Tabsil 
Dak Bungalow and Kaeheri and the Church, but were 
beaten off from the police lines and jail. Meanwhile 
in the absence of the polioe, the first section of the mob 
returned and burnt the railway station, Casson Industrial 
School and the railway goods shed, in the latter what 
roperty escaped firo was looted, the total loss of goods 
eing valued at eight lakhs of rupees. On arrival Of 
three aeroplanes from Lahore, which dropped bombs 
on the rioters, the lattor dispersed. Later in the evening 
troops arrived from Sialkot. 

lictfizabad. — Hartal, as previously arranged. A crowd 
assembled outsido the town and proceeded to the station 
where at the goods shed speeches openly advising rebel¬ 
lion were made. A passenger train steamed into tfie 
station and Lieutenant Tatam with a small boy, who 
was travelling in it, narrowly escaped being killed by the 
mob : but were saved by tho plucky action of two or 
three Indian gentlemen. 

Movmn.— The station burnt and looted by mob of 
villagers. 

Sompki.—The Calcutta Mail stoned while leaving the 
station. 

Sheikhupura.—Hartal again observed, shops being 
forcibly closed and langar opened- Distant signal 
damagod railway and postal telegraph wires cut. 

Wazirabad. —News regarding th© Gujranwala riots 
spread and local agitators exhorted people to observe 
hartal. In the afternoon a Hindu-Muhammadan meet¬ 
ing held at the Juma Masjid at which the President, a 
Hindu, and others denounced the Rowlatt Act and 
preached hartal. After dark groups marched through 
the streets singing inflammatory ballads. 

Qujrat District. 

Qujrat. —Two manuscript notices inciting to mutiny 
were posted up in the bazar. About 2 a.m. a band of 
Baisakhi revellers returned from Wazirabad shouting 
for Gandhi, Muhammad Ali, etc. Hartal was observed. 

JalcUpur Jattan. —Meeting fceld to arrange hartal for 
the next day. 

Ourdaspnr District. 

Aliwal and Kanjur. —Wires out and 900 feet wire 
stolon between these places. 

Dhariwal and Kanjur. —Telegraph wires cut and 
several hundred feet wire stolen between these places. 

Qurdaspur. —Orders under the Punjab Patrol Act 
issued Cor tlw patrolling of railway lines in the district. 

Paihankot. —An attempt made to damage the railway 
by firing permanent way sleepers near the station. 

Sohal. —Telegraph wires cut. 

Gurgaon District. 

Nuh.—Hartal continued but censed the next day. 

Karnal District. 

Thancsar. —Efforts to form Hindu-Muhammadan pan* 
ehayat to settle cases. 
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Hmar District. 

Tokana.—Hartal m the town, and Mandi Strike at 
Jakhal and Tohana Railway Stations, said to be organ- 
ized by emissaries from Delhi who came on vid Rofct&k- 

Jhcmg District. 

Jhang-Maghiana. —A Hindti-Muhammadan meeting 
convened, to express loj-alty was dissolved in disorder 
owing to the behaviour of Raja Ram, Vakil, supported 
by some Lahore students, who endeavoured to provoke 
the police. 

Jhelum District. 

Jhelunt. —The Deputy Commissioner summoned the 
loading men in the morning at the Town Hall and ex¬ 
plained the Rowmtt Act, requesting them to assist in 
averting hartal , and as the result of this, the socond 
hartal decided upon the previous day, was abandoned. 

An unsuccessful attempt to set fire to the railway 
station was mado at night, apparently by some railway 
clerk. 

Jullundur District. 

Jullundur. —CommHtoo of the Provincial Conference 
postponed their meeting bocauae of the arrest in Lahore 
of their chairman (Lola LLorkishan Lai) and other im¬ 
portant delegates. 

Lahore District. 

Lahore. —DcjiOTtatiot) of Pandit Ram Bbaj Datt, Lala 
Hofkishan Lai and Lala Duni Ghand. City quiet, 
though necessary precautions were taken. The per¬ 
sistent attempts to deter railway workshop employees 
from attending their work, were only frustrated by 
employing police with fixed bayonets to disperse orowds 
at the workmen’s trains. The telegraph traffic with 
Amritsar was again interrupted. 

Control of petrol and requisitioning of motor-cars 
for military purposes begun. 

Kot Iiadha Kishan. —Stones thrown at the 17-Up 
train. 

Wagah and A ttari.— Telegraph wires at theso stations 
cut. 

Ohariala and Patti. —Wires cut between. 

Padhana. —An assembly mot by beat of drum and there 
was a general feeling of unrest in villages along tho 
Amritsar lino. 

Ly all pur District. 

Qojra. —Efforts were made to start a hartal. Hindus 
met at the cremation grounds in the morning and joined 
hands with the Muhammadans at the Idgah afterwards. 
A Muhammadan was elected President of a Hindu meet¬ 
ing. The Missionary of the Church Mission Society 
was forced to leave Gojra, after being warned that his 
house, the Church and other public buildings of the 
town were to be burnt. 

Jaranwala.— A meeting was organized by Nand Lai 
and hie friends, followed by a ooeroive hartal Disloyal 
propaganda of an anri'-British type was used and a 
Muhammadan was asked to preside ovor a meeting in 
the Thakwrdwara. 

Ly allpur. —The hartal begun on the day previous in 
tho city continued. Members of tho Bar and petition- 
writers wont on strike and did not attend the courtH. 
More definite attempts wore made to excite the agri¬ 
cultural classes and the pasters took a more violent 
form ; it war considered advisable to collect the Euro¬ 
peans at the Rallying Post, while somo cavalry Boware 
arrived from neighbouring cavalry farms. Attempts to 
hold public meetings in the morning wore fruBtratwl, but 
in the afternoon a Vig public meeting was got up in the 
Idgah, at which the proceedings threatened to become 
violent, but the presence of the Deputy Commissioner 
with a few cavalry sowars had a beneficial effect. A 
committee was formed to decide whether the hartal 
should be continued or not, and during the day strenuous 
attempts wee© made to induce Government eervaate 
to go on strike. 


Mianwali District. 

Kundian .—Mooting of railway employees to arnvngo 
Btrike interrupted by weather. 

Montgomery District. 

Montgomery Pailway Station. —Military guard posted 
as there was much talk of striking among the railway 
staff. 

Ohara .—An abortive attempt made to derail trains 
by placing a loose coupling on the line near this station. 

Multan District. 

Multan City.—' While excitement in tho city showed 
signs of abating, unrest among the railway staff made 
its appearance, 

Samasatta. —In tho forenoon the railway staff struck. 
Signals wore damaged and telegraph vires were cut, hut 
the loyal staff were able to communicate with Multan by 
tolophono. Staff rosumod work in the evening. 

Rawalpindi District. 

Rawalpindi City. —Seditious notices wore found, call¬ 
ing on the people to rise during the night. 

Rohtalc District. 

Bahadurgarh. —Attornpt by a joint mob of rioters 
from the Mundi and railway staff to damage n railway 
bridge and wreck a mail train. Tho cry of the mob w as 
“ Break up tho bridge; the rule of the English has 
disappeared.” 

Rohtalc. —Offer of enrolment as special constables^ 
made by tho Deputy Commissioner to members of tho 
Hindu-Muhammadan Committoe and refunod by them- 

Sialkof District. 

Sialkot .—Meeting of agitators at Tolliriton Park- 
Telegraph wares cut l>etween Siulkot and Wazirabad. 
Railway strike threatened. 


The 15th Arm lOlff. 

Amritsar District. 

District proclaimed under section 15 of the Police Act. 

Amritsar.— -Martial Law proclaimed. 

Oujranwafa District. 

District proclaimed under section 15 of the Police Act. 

Application of Seditious Meetings Act to district. 

Akalgarh. —A meeting arranged to promote Hindu - 
Muhammadan unity fell through as leading Muham¬ 
madans refused to join. A mob cut si! telegraph wires, 
smashed 75 insulators, broke signal larnpuand attempted 
to burn a bridge. 

Chuharkana. —The American Missionary’s house and 
hospital burnt and lootod. Telegraph wires cut ; railway 
lines tom up and two canal bridges damaged by fire. 
Station burnt and looted; train danmgtd and looted, 
station staff assaulted at night; rioters from outlying 
villages proceeded to hold up train and loot Mandi but 
wore dispersed by gun fir© from armoured triwn. 

Gujranimla. —Somo 23 persons known to have been 
among the leaders, were arrested. 

Hafizabad.—Hartal again observed. Mob prevented 
from damaging a culvert but it damaged the distant 
signal and cut all wires and smashed 140 insulators. 
Two men were arrested, and on theso two being taken 
to the Tahsil, a mob collected and stonod the building, 
but dispersed on the police firing into the air. 

Ramnagar. —A party of Hindus oollectixi on the banks 
of the Chenab, whore they burned a small rag effigy of 
the King-Emperor with every epeeies of insult. The 
ashes were thrown into the W-ater and the crowd then 
bod a bath in token of purification and returned in 
triumph to the town 
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Sangla .—All Railway telegraph wires eut botwoon 
Chithoke Mallian and Sangla Hill on the Lyallpur and 
Lahore line. 450 insulators broken and posts damaged- 
Station attacked by mob; all wires cut and insulators 
funashe 1. 

Wazirabort A general hartal observed, schools forcibly 
closed by rriohs who refused to disperse on being advised 
to do so by the 'J'ahsildar. Some of the crowd visited 
tho engine-shed and tried to induce railway employees 
to strike. Another section destroyed the telegraph 
wires near the d&k bungalow’. A party of cavalry guard¬ 
ing the railway station partially dispersed tho mol), 
which however returned and pel tod them with stones; 
the military Uteri fired in the air to scare the mob. Part 
of the mol) proceeded to the f’alku Railway Bridge, 
w here they cut tho telegraph wires, damaged the distant 
signals and sol the bridge on fire. The mob dispersed 
by police who extinguished the fire. Ilm mob reassem¬ 
bled, did Home wire-cutting near the Civil Hospital and 
were again dispersed by the police. Another mob went 
towards Ni/.amabad, whore, being joined by a crowd of 
villa ,ors, it burned a gang but, damaged railway bridges 
and level crossing gates, and burned and looted tho 
Reverend Grahamo Bailey’s bouse. Telegraph wires 
cut at 24 places between Wa/.irahad and Sialkot. 

Mansurwali. —'I'elograph wire cut, insulators smashed 
between this and Wazirabad. 

Gurdaspur District. 

Tibri .—Wires cut and 200 feet stolon near Tibri. 

Oujrat District. 

On)rot.—Hartal observed again. A crowd, composed 
mostly of youths, collected at the Shishanwala (late 
with a black flag and u picture of Gandhi. Crowd 
forcibly closed the Mission High School, damaging somo 
furniture and assaulting the teachers. The ZanUndara 
School and the Government ‘High School closed before 
arrival of crowd. In the evening the crowd proceeded 
to tho railway station and destroyed the telegraph and 
telephone instruments and furniture and burnt tho 
re ords. they were disperse! 1 on being fired on by tho 
police; none were wounded but seven arrests were 
made on the spot. 

Jala! pur Jut tan .—An enforced hartal observed and 
crowds paraded town with usual shouts about Gandhi 
and the Row la! f Bill. The telegraph wires were cut in 
two places in the evening. 

Kunjnh . - An attempt at hartal failed. 

Malakwal .—A mooring held in the Dhannsala at which 
an inflammatory lecture against the Rowlatt Bill was 
delivered. It was decided to observe hartal and hold 
another mooting the next day, also to start a railway 
strike. A crowd proceeding to the railway station to 
ouforco a strike, was turned back by troops, and dis¬ 
persed without casualties. 

Rasul .--Engineering College students refused to attend 
lectures. A mooting of canal oflicials was hold ill tho 
mosque, at which Hindus attended, and prayers were 
offered for repeal of Rowlatt Act and for unity. 

Hissar District. 

Dabivali .— Hartal in tho Mandi. A meeting was also 
held and lectures and speeches delivered. 

II ashiarpur District. 

Oarhdiwala.—Hartal observed and meeting held. 

H ashlar pur A military detachment arrived from 
Jullundur. 

Jullundur District. 

Nakodar, Shahkot and Mahtpur.—Hartal observed. 
Jhelum District. 

Dhudial and Chakwal.—Attempts to promote hartal 
broke dow'n because Muhammadans refused to join. 

Jhelum .— Seditious notices posted. Attempt to hold 
hartal failed. 


Lahore, District. 

District proclaimed under section 15 of tho Police 
Act. 

Lahore.—Hartal continued save in the suburbs. Pro¬ 
clamation issued declaring Martial Law throughout the 
district. Tho first Martial Law Regulations issued by 
Colonel Johason, Commanding Lahore Civil Area. 
Curfew order enforced, and langars used for assisting tho 
hartal were suppressed. 

Kot Itadha Kishan.—A train stoned. 

Chhanga Manga. —Wires cut and timber obstructions 
placed on the railway line. 

Banghali and Padri. —Two grass farm stacks burned. 

Lyallpur District. 

Dijkot.—Hartal bogan, and the Zaildar was flouted 
by tho professional and trading classes when he tried 
to read out and explain the Rowlatt Act. 

Lyallpur.—Hartal continued at Lyallpur but a few 
shops o]>ened in the evening. A fresh crop of seditious 
posters were observed. 

Gojra. —A coercive hartal began, accompanied by anti- 
British demonstrations. The crowd visited the railway 
station, where the refreshment vendor was mobbed, 
and forced to stop work. Some of the crowd climbod up 
into tho engine of the Khanewal train and endeavoured 
to porsuado the engine-driver not to take on the train. 
There was a funeral procession of tho Rowlatt Act in 
the Mandi accompanied by a black flag. 

Sangla and Salarwala. —Wires cut and pulled down 
between. 

Toba Tck Singh. —Threatened hartal did not mate¬ 
rialise. 

Mianwali District. 

Kundian. —An incomplete strike among the railway 
station staff, who out the telegraph wires in the evening 
and prevented any train or engino leaving. 

Montgomcry District. 

Village patrols introduced for protection of railway 
lines in the district. 

Multan District. 

The Railway Defence Scheme was brought into opera¬ 
tion and troops posted at tho main ruilway stations, 
Multan, Multan City, Lodhran, Namasatta, Sher Shah 
and Khanewal. 

Khanewal. —Tho railway staff struck in tho forenoon 
but resumed work in the evening before troops arrived. 

Samasatta. —Staff rofused invitation from Khanewal 
to rosume strike. 

Arrangements for protection of railway linos by village 
guards wero introduced. 

Rawalpindi District. 

Telegraphic Mires cut between Rawalpindi and 
Murree. 

Rohlak District. 

Rohtak and Samargopalpur. —Canal and postal wires 
cut between these places. 

Gananr. —Meeting of butchers, held under threat of 
injury from Hindus to stop cow-killing. 

(lohana .—Postal telegraph wires and post damaged. 

Rohtak. —{Seditious notice found posted on Delhi 
Gate. Railway telegraph wires eut at mile 357. Ar¬ 
rival of troops. 

So lie pal.— Mass meeting held at Imambara. 

Sialkot District. 

Bcgowala Ghnrlal. —Telegraph wires rut in two places* 

Sialkot.- An attempt was made to sot fire to a railway 
carnage standing in the Hiding This vtaa done under 
the leadership of Sundar, a local bad character, since 
arrested. 
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Amritsar District. 

Jandiala and Butari .—Telegraph wires out between 
those places. 

Sangrana and Bhaglanwala.— Telegraph insulators 
broken. 

SHahpur District. 

McUakwal, Pakhoival and Mithalah— Partial strike of 
North Western Railway signallers and great excitement 
at stations. 

Bhulwal. —Attempt to hold unity meeting fell through. 
The 16th April 1919. 

Ferozcpore District. 

Harbhagwan Memorial Arya High School .— A number 
of students went out on strike. 

Oujranwala District. 

Aulalch .—The patwari’s records burnt by two lam- 
bard trs and some local zumindara. 

Dhaban Singh Railway Station. —Early in the morning, 
the station attacked by a mob which burned the office 
and looted the safes, after having, during the night 
previous, burned a railway bridge, damaged the per¬ 
manent way, and cut the telegraph wires in several 
places. 

Qajranwala. —Martial Law procla med over the dis¬ 
trict and Seditious Meetings Act applied. 

Hafizabad .—.Shops opened as usual and no further 
d sturbance occurred. 

Machhike and Muridke .— Wire cut. 

Moman. —Railway Station looted and burnt and all 
telegraph wires cut. 

Sangla. —A military deserter rescued from custody 
and the military escort assaulted. Murderous attack 
by Harnarn Singh on Mr. Wale, Telegraph Inspector. 
At night the Baroha villagers cut the telegraph wore 
on the Lahore line. 

Wazirabad .—Arrests of certain leaders were offected. 

Qujrat District . 

Qujrat .—Shops opened. Public meetings and proces¬ 
sions prohibited under the Police Act. 

Jalalpur Lallan. — Hartal continued. While members of 
the municipal committee and other leading men v ere dis¬ 
cussing measures to stop trouble, the crowd insistod on 
them joining in the mourning and slightly damaged the 
furniture of the Municipal Hall where the discussion 
was held. Crowd then proceeded to damage the Mission 
School and made some police constables remove their 
pagris. 

Matakwal. —Meeting at the mosque attended by 
Hindus. At night the telegraph wires were cut, the 
distant signal lamps were removed. Rails were removed 
which caused the dcrai ment of a train the next morn¬ 
ing, resulting in the loss of two lives. 

QurUaspur District. 

Pathanhot. —A light ed torch was thrown at an English 
lady riding in a motor car. 

Jhang District. 

Jhung-Maghiana .—The Railway telegraph communi¬ 
cation between Jhang and Subhaga temporarily inter¬ 
rupted but wires were not cut. 

Jhtlum District. 

Kala. —A passenger train derailed near this station 
as the result of the removal of a rail by somo railway 
men whose apparent intention was to wreck a troop 
train expected from Pindi. 

Chakwal .— Mee'ing took place to arrange hartal and 
protest meeting. 

Jullundur District. 

Jullundur .— A number of wires cut and insulators 
broken just outside Cantonments. 
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Nalcodar and Jkahallci .— Between these places, wire 
cut in two places. 

Seditious MoctiugB Act extended to Jullundur. 

Lahore District. 

Kasur .—Martial Law proclaimed, a Darbar being held 
for the purpose. Twenty-two arrests made during the 
day and langars were closed by order. 

Kot Radha Kishan. —A train was Btoned, and several 
people including a European lady injured. 

Patti. —Gatekeeper’s hut broken open. 

Parki Thana villages .—Flying column from Lahore 
visited these villages taking prisoners in four of them. 

Valtoha and Ohariala. —Wires between cut. 

Changa Manga and Pattoki. —Telegraph wires inter¬ 
rupted for one mile between these places. 

Premnagar.-- Wires cut. 

Lahore. —Third and Inter-class bookings stopped. 
Registration begun of agents, touts, etc., of pleaders, 
who were forbidden to leave Lahore without permit. 
Roll-calls of D. A.-V. College were begun four times 
a day at the Bradlaugh Hall. Owners of property 
made responsible for the preservation of notices posted 
thereon. Carrying of lathis in Lahore Civil Area for¬ 
bidden. 

Bahawalpnr. 

Bahawalnagar. —The disaffected railway strikers were 
turned out of railway precincts by military and traffic 
was resumed. 

Lyallpur District. 

Oojra. —The hartal was resen xl anti disloyal demon¬ 
strations repeated after which tho shops were opened. 

Lyallpur District. —Disaffection began to spread to 
villages. The canal telegraph wire was cut in Mavza 
253-R. 1L, nine miles from Lyallpur. There was a 
seditious meeting in Mauza Khiala Kalan, some nine 
miles from Lyallpur. 

Lyallpur."- tSome troops arrived at Lyallpur but a 
portion of them had to be sent off at once to save Sangla 
Station from the mob which burnt Chuhurkana, Moman 
and Dhaban Singhwala Stations the night before. Tho 
news of the outrages on the Sangla-Shahdara line caused 
considerable excitement. The hartal was temporarily 
suspended at Lyallpur, but there was a new crop of 
seditious notices. 

Ludhiana District. 

Ludhiana. —Another hartal, though not complete as 
most of tho shops in Wakefield Ganj, a new quarter of 
the town, rema n'd open. The meeting held at the 
Budha Nala Ghat passed resolutions protesting against 
the exclusion of Gandhi from the Punjab. 

Mianwali District. 

Kundian. —Railway station staff strike ended on 
arrival of a small detachment of troops. 

Rawalpindi District. 

Rawalpindi City.— Seditious pamphlets posted. 

Sialkol District. 

Sialkot. —Secret meeting held at the house of a pleader. 
Anonymous notices inciting to violence and extolling 
the Gujranwala rioters, were posted up. Two fish¬ 
plates removed from a railway line. 

The 17th April 1919. 

Ferozepore District. 

District proclaimed under section 15, Police Act. 

Ferozejtore. —Some seditious posters were found posled 
in the city and being circulated in the neighbourhood. 

Qujrat District. 

District proclaimed under section 15 of the Folico 
Act. 
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Jalaljnir Jattan .—Shops began to reopen. 

Malakwal. —Troops arrived. 

Gujranwala District. 

Gujranwala. —Seditious Meetings Act proclaimed. 
Gurdaspur District. 

District proclaimed under section 1C of Police Act. 
Qurdaspur. —Telegraph wires between Chhina and 
Dhariwal cut; canal telegraph wires between Kolor 
Kalan and Konjur cut; 1,200 feet of wire removed. 
Canal wire at Gharjikot cut, 200 feet of wire removed. 

Gurgaon District. 

(Jurgaon .—District proclaimed under section 15, Police 


Jhclvm District. 

District proclaimed under section 15 of the Police 
Act. 

Cliakwal. —Proposed hartal and protest meeting aban¬ 
doned owing to intervention of the authorities. 

Jullvndur District. 

liir Pint! and Lit ran near Nakodar. —Telegraph wires 
cut at these two places. 

Ju[lundnr. —District declared under section 15 of the 
Police Act. Village guards posted on railway lines and 
Xailrlars and other leading men made special constables 
tor patrolling. 

Lahore District. 

Julio arul H urban spura.—An attempt made to derail 
trains between those two stations. 

t'hanga Manga and Pattoki. —Railway telegraph wire 
cut between. 

Ghariala and Patti. —Wires cut between. 

K as u r .—A rr e.st s e on ti nu ed. 

Lahore. — Martial Law Orders issued for shops to open 
but they bad begun to open before the orders were dis¬ 
tributed. Unrest began to subside. Budahahi mosque 
closed to publie. 

Multan District. 

Multan City. —Subscriptions being collected to finance 
agitation. District doclared under Seditious Meetings 
Act. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyiillpur City. —Seditious Meetings Act proclaimed. 
More t l oops arrived in Lyallpur. The hartal was resumed 
in tin' city. A stack ot 2-1.000 nuuinds bhnsa belonging 
to Government , worth Ks. 50.000. was burnt. 

Lyallpur District. —A seditious meeting was held in 
Khialu Kalan to which emissaries from neighbouring 
villages colonized by Manjha Jat Sikhs from Amritsar 
wore called. The meeting was also attended by repre¬ 
sentatives from Lyallpur City. Plans for looting and 
burning of Government huildiuus. etc., at Lyallpur were 
discussed. 

Haiti.— A party from Lyallpur proceeded to Jhumra 
and though they failed to gain adherents in the town, 
they returned to Lyallpur by road, breaking telegraph 
insulators and cutting telegraph wires near Gotti en 

route. 

. I hint spur. - Telegraph wires eut and posts uprooted 
near Abbaspur Station. 

Mianwali District. 

Dawl t\hel Railway Station.— Telegraph wires cut on 
the line towards MaBsan. A strike-loader arrested. 

Ludhiana District. 

Lvdhiana.— District proclaimed under section 15. 
Police Act. 

Sumrala.— Hartal observed. 


Rawalpindi District. 

Rawalpindi.—’ District procla med under section 15 of 
Police Act, 1861. 

Qujar Khan .—Telegraphic lines interrupted. 

Rohtak District. 

Rohlak .—District proclaimed under section 15, Police 
Act. Leaders of Hindu-Muhawinaduu Committee warned 
by Deputy Commissioner. 

Shah pur District. 

Rhcra .—Attempts made by students to hold unity 
meeting in mosque. Prominent Muhammadans refused 
to allow it. 

Sialkot District. 

District proclaimed under section 15 of the Police 
Act. 

Sialkot .—A feeble and abortive attempts to fire the 
City Post Office was made by some bad characters and 
boys. 

The 18tii April 1919. 

(Mr. Gandhi advises the suspension of civil dis¬ 
obedience.) 

F croze pore District. 

An iron gradient, post was placed on the line between 
Mukhu and Butewala Railway Stations. 

Gujranwala District. 

Anlukh.— The Assistant Superintendent of Police with 
u party of British soldiers and police, arrested all those 
concerned in the burning of the Taiwan's records two 
days previously. 

Gurdaspur District. 

Chuhan .— Canal wire rut. 

Chhina and Dhariual .-Wires cut between these 
places. 

IJoshiarpur District. 

Una.-—An unsuccessful attempt was made to hold 
hartal here. 

Jullundur District. 

Ilnsainabad {near Nakodar).- Wire cut. 

Sidhwav Flag Station {near Nakcdar).— Burned down 
but doubtful if this due to outside agency. 

Karnal District. 

Panipat.— Considerable excitement prevailed owing to 
Delhi intrigues. 

Fatehpur (near Pundri ).-—A meeting was field at which 
a speaker addressed the people advising thim to follow 
Gandhi's footsteps. 

Kaithal. —Observance of hartal, during winch a mob 
of about 100, mostly Hindu and Muhammadan hoys 
visited the railway station, and after failing to induce 
the stall to strike, smashed a few lamps and window 
panes. 

Karnal—A body of cavalry arrived from Meerut, 
followed the next'day by a detachment ot infantry 
The cavalry after marching through Kaithal and Pam j at 
returned to Ambala. 

Ladwa .—Visited by an unknown Muhammadan, bare¬ 
footed and bare-headed, who convened a meeting of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, whom he informed that the 
people of Delhi had given up cow-killing and urged 
them to follow Delhi's example and promote Tlimlu- 
Muslini unity. He also told Ids audience that the Delhi 
people had vowed to remain tune-headed end Icie- 
footed till Gandhi was set at liberty. 

Pundri .—An unsuccessful attempt at hartal. 

Lahore District. 

Lahore City.- Majority of shops opened by Martial 
Law order. {Students of Sanatan Dlmrm College arrested 
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for tearing down Martial Law notices. Martial Law 
tribunals appointed. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur. —On the receipt of report of danger at 
Moman Kanjan Station it was visited by an armoured 
train. The hartal finally collapsed at Lyallpur. A gang 
of villagers from Chak 150, Gugcra Branch, a village 
colonized by Manjha Jat Sikh colonists, camo out at 
night'and tried to wreck the line between Toba Tck 
Singh and Janiwala, overturning telegraph poles and 
cutting wires. Most of theso were traced by the police 
next morning, and induced to surrender. 

Oatti and Chak Jhumra. —Insulator broken between. 

Multan District. 

Multan. —The application of the Seditious Meetings 
Act to the district was proclaimed. 

Rohtak District. 

Sonepat. —Mass meeting fixod for thin date was aban* 
doned owing to the action taken to warn leaders. 

Patiala Slate. 

Ronau. —Wires cut between this and Shahgarh. 
Shahpur District. 

Sargodha. —A fire which did some damage occurred on 
the Railway platform, but was probably not due to 
incendiarism. 

Siulhot District. 

Begowala. —Telegraph wires cut. 

The 19th April 1919. 

Ambala District. 

Ambala Cantonments.—S tore burnt in the regimental 
Hues Depdt, l -34th Sikh Pioneers. 

Gujranimla District. 

Muridke.—WiTC cut. 

Qujrat District. 

Gujral.— Martial Law proclaimed in tho district. 
Gurdaspur District. 

Dalhousie Road. —13 miles from Pathankot wires cut 
and post broken. 

Ho8hiarpur District. 

Uoshiarpur. —Meeting held to promote Ilindu-Muham- 
rnadaa unity. 

Lahore District. 

Kusur. —40 more arrests made. 

Valtoha and Manihala. —Canal wire cut and 300 feet 
wire stolen between. 

LyaMpur District. 

Lyallpur.— The movable column arrived in Lyallpur- 
Janiwala ami Tolxi Teh Singh. — All wires cut at three 
separate spots between these places; insulator broken ; 
posts uprooted. 

Rawalpindi District. 

Rawalpindi Cantonments. —Notices posted and fire 
occurred in goods shed but origin of this doubtful. 

Shahpur District. 

Sargodha ,— A firc at Railway Station, origin doubt* 
ful. 


Siulhot District. 

Sialkol .—Wires cut between Sialkot and Watirabad 


The 20th April 1919. 

Gurgaon District. 

Biioan .—Visited by Surendra Nath, from Delhi, subse¬ 
quently convicted under the Defonoe of India Act. 

Kangra District. 

Chakhi Bridge .—Telegraph wires cut oil tho Pathankot- 
Nurpur road. 

Lahore District. 

Lahore .—Several prominent rioters were arrested and 
Martial Law orders for surrender of arms issued. 

Kasur .—Arrests continued. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur .—Punitive measures and arrests were beguu 
by the Deputy Commissioner with tho help of tho mov 
able column, and tho situation began to improve 
rapidly. 

Shahpur District. 

Sarqodha .—Seditious notices posted in bazaars and 
anonymous letters wero received threatening loyal 
Indians. 

Rohtak Distri 7. 

Rohtak .—Canal wire cut near Jat High School, 


The 21st April 1919. 

Gurdaspur District. 

District proclaimed under section 15 of tho Police 
Act. 

Gurdaspur. —General Officer Commanding, Amritsar, 
and his movable column arrived in the forenoon and 
in the afternoon. General Dyer addressed a meeting 
of pleaders and local notables in the Town Hull. 

Sujanpur and Madhopur. —Wires cut and insulators 
broken between these places. 

Hissar District. 

Sirm. —Two inflammatory manuscript notices were 
discovered posted at Sirsa. They wore possibly lilt 
work of an outsider. 

Uoshiarpur District. 

District proclaimed under section 15 of the Police 
Act. 

Damiya. —The railway telegraph wire was cut near 
this place (authorship untraced). 

Jullundur District. 

Phillaur. —A Bengali Sadbu was arrested preacliing 
sedition. 

Jullundur and Bilga. —Railway lines cut. 

Karnul District. 

Panipat. —Alleged pressure from Delhi on merchants 
to liquidate all debt in cash. 

Lyallpur District. 

District proclaimed under seotion 15 of the Police 
Aot. 

Lyallpur. —Deputy Commissioner with part of mov¬ 
able column paid a disciplinary visit to Gojra and made 
arrests. 

Seditious Meetings Act proclaimed. 

The Districts of Attock, Gurgaon, Jullundur, Ka/nal, 
Ludhiana, Mianwali, Montgomery, Multan, Rawalpindi, 
Rohtak and Shahpur proclaimed under section 15 of 
the Police Act. 

Y 2 
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The 22nd April 1919. 

Amltala District . 

Amhala Cantonment .—Office of Dep5t 1 -34th Sikh 
Pioneers burnt. 

Attack District. 

Campbdlpur .—Seditious handbills posted up. 

Gurdaspur District. 

Balalu .—Visited by the movable column under 
General Dyer, who addressed two meetings (town and 
country separately). 

Dh.ariunl.-~ Visited by the movable column under 
General Dyer, who addressed a meeting of pleaders 
and local notables. 

Hissar District. 

Hissar .—A meeting of Muhammadans to denounce 
Satyayrahu. 

Jvllundur District. 

Shankar, Nakodar, Bilga, Jandiala, Bundala and 
Phillaur .—A small flying column visited these places. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur .—The movable column moved through 
Lyallpur City. Ten arrosts were made including that 
of a welbknown agitator and three pleaders. 

Rohtak District. 

Rohtak, Sampla, Bahadurgarh, Soncjtat and Ganaur .— 
Were visited by aeroplane as a demonstration. 

Patiala Slate. 

Bhatinda .—Attempt to cut telegraph wire near 
Bhatinda. 

Multan District. 

Khantwal.- Telegraph line interrupted between Khane- 
wal and Multan. 

Simla District. 

Simla City .—Reported efforts by people from Delhi 
to cause butcher strike. 


The 23kd April 1919. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur .—Deputy Commissioner with part of the 
movable column visitod Khiala Kulan, where mootings 
had been held, and a conspiracy to loot Lyallpur treasury 
hud boon formed. Thirteen arrests wore made in this 
and five other neighbouring Manjhft Jut Sikh colonist 
villages. 

Montgomery District. 

Montgomery .—Assistant station master arrested for 
trying to persuade gangmen to damage line. 

The 24th April 1919. 
llissar District. 

Hissar .—A mass mooting of Muhammadans in the 
Juma mosque to affirm loyalty and to denounce Satya - 
praha. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur .—Martial Law was proclaimed in the dis¬ 
trict at 10 a.m., a parade being hold for this purpose 
at headquarters. Movable column visited Jehangir, 
a village where canal telegraph wires had been cut, 
and made 5 arrests. 

Rohtak District. 

Rohtak .—Signs of resistance to regulations regarding 
patrolling shown by Aryu villages. 


The 25th April 1919. 

Gurdaspur District. 

Aliwal .—Canal wire cut, 900 feet of wire removed. 

llissar District. 

Hissar .—A joint Hindu-Muhammadan manifesto issued 
expressing loyalty, and indignation at violence used by 
mobs elsewhere. 

Kangra District. 

Kangra .~Appearance of anti -kine killing snowball 
letters. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur .—Movable column visited Toba Tek Singh 
and Chak 150, Gugera Branch. The missing members 
of a gang which had cut telegraph wires and tried to 
wreck the railway line between Janiwala and Toba Tck 
Singh, were arrested. 

The 26th April 1919. 

Hissar District. 

llissar .—General meeting of rural notables of the 
Hissar District, presided over by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner to consider measures to deal with the situation. 


The 27th Aran, 1919. 

llissar District. 

Hansi .—A loyal Muhammadan meeting. 

Sirsa .—Loyal Muhammadan meeting in the Juma 
Masjid. Manifestos issued and committees formed for 
oral propaganda work iu the villages. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyalljmr .—Movable column with Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, visited fciohal village and made some arrests. 

Rohtak, District. 

Bahadurgarh .—Mass mooting fixed for this date aban¬ 
doned owing to warning issued to leaders. 

Karnal District. 

Panipat .—Mooting to prevent disorder and miBcbief 
as result of Rowlatt Act agitation. 

* The 28th April 1919. 

Gurgaon District. 

Hodal.—A loyal meeting was held. 

Multan Districts 

Multan Cantonments .—Case of incendiarism in office of 
2nd-72nd Punjabis (origin doubtful). 

Rohtak District. 

Rohtak .—Arrest under the Dofonoe of India Rules of 
Tok Ram, Jat , a man of violont character and a likely 
leader of a Jat mob. 

The 29th April 1919. 

Hissar District. 

Hansi .—Loyal Hindu-Muhammadan meeting, and also 
meeting cf the local Hindu Pattidars. 

Mangala .—Muhammadan meeting to refute false 
rumours and issue loyal manifesto. 

Rawalpindi District. 

Rawalpindi City .—Anonymous seditious poster plac e 
on the gates of the municipal gardens. 
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Rawalpindi Cantonments .—Anonymous seditious poster 
placed in the Gwal Mandi. 

The 30th April 1919. 

Ourgaon District. 

palwal.—k resolution of loyalty was passed by the 
municipality, many of whose members had taken part 
in Satyagraha meetings. 

His8ar District. 

$i rm — Hindus passed resolution of loyalty and 
issued manifesto. 

Multan District. 

Multan City .—The municipal committee waited on 
the Commissioner, and in the presence of civil and mili¬ 
tary officers, Honorary Magistrates and Raises, expressed 
regret at the excitement which had prevailed, reported 
that there was no ground for apprehending further dis¬ 
turbance, and asked that the troops should bo withdrawn 
from the Government High School, where they had been 
posted since the 11th. Troops were accordingly with¬ 
drawn from the city. 

The 1st May 1919. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur .—Movable column dopartod for the Gujran- 
wala District. 

Jhelum District. 

Jhelum .—Seditious poster found. 

The 2nd May 1919. 

Bahauxilpur State. 

Telegraph wire cut between Minchinabad and Macleod- 
ganj. 

Ourdaspur District. 

Gurdaspvr .—Nino persons arrested under the Dofence 
of India Act for attempting to create disaffection towards 
the Government. 


The 3rd May 1919. 

Bissar District. 

Bhiwani .—Loyal manifesto issued by members of 
extreme party. 


Multan District. 

Multan .—Village guards (introduced to protect the 
railway permanent way) wore discontinued. 

The 4th May 1919. 

Rawalpindi District. 

Sihala .—Shot Baid to have been fired at a train ; 
found to be a case of stone throwing. 

The 6th May 1919. 

News published of out-break of war with Afghanistan- 

The 9th May 1919. 

Attock District. 

Campbellpur .—An attempt (origin unknown) was made 
to burn the local High School. 

The 22nd May 1919. 

Hoshiarpur District. 

Pandori .—Ganda Singh, a revolutionory returned 
emigrant, urrested. 

The 28th May 1919. 

Martial Law withdrawn from rural areas of Dili ore, 
Amritsar, Cujranwala and from whole of Gujrat, except¬ 
ing all railway lands. 

Tns 9th June 1919. 

Martial Law withdrawn with effect from midnight 
from Lyallpur District, the remaining areas of Amritsar 
and Gujran wala, and from Kasur Municipality, except¬ 
ing railway lands in each case. 

The lira Junk 1919. 

Martial Law withdrawn with effect from midnight 
from Lahore Civil Area and Cantonments, excepting 
railway lands. 

The 25th August 1919. 

Martial Law withdrawn with effect from this date 
from all railway lands in the districts of Lahore, Amrit¬ 
sar, Gujranwala, Lyallpur and Gujrat. 
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APPENDICES. 

APPENDIX I. 

Government Hotue War Dia.ies. 


Lahore. 

The 10th April 1919. 

1. About 4 i\m., .Superintendent of Police telephoned 
that shops were being closed in the city. 

2. About 5 r.M., a message came from the City Ivotwali, 
that crowds wore collecting round a black flag. .Shortly 
afterwards it was reported that a proeossion was making 
for the Mall through Anarkali. 

3. Shortly before 7 p.m., Chief Secretary, Deputy 
Commissioner and Superintendent of Polico caino to 
Government House to see His Honour. While they were 
hero the Deputy Inspector-General (C. I. D.) arrived with 
the nows that the crowd were advancing along the Mall. 

After receiving instructions from His Honour those 
officers (with the exception of Chief Secretary) left and 
met the crowd, opposed by a weak body of Police, oppo¬ 
site tho O’Dwyer Club. As the crowd continued to press 
on, tho order to fire was given. On this the crowd retired 
down tho Mall and dispersed towards Anarkali. At this 
juncture the Police were reinforced by a detachment 
of soldiers from Cantonments. Further obstruction 
occurred in this bazaar and the crowd were again fired on 
after which they dispersed into the city. 

4. At 10-45 p.m., tho Deputy Commissioner telephoned 
that all was clear and no signs of unrest in the city. 

The 11 th April 1919. 

ft. At G-30 a.m.. Superintendent of Police reportod all 
quiet. 

0. At 8 a.m., Deputy Commissioner reported a crowd 
collecting at Moghaipura and at Lobari Gate. A detach¬ 
ment of Cavalry sent to despatch (disperse ?) latter, 
while further information awaited about Moghaipura. 
Latter incident had boon reported to Genoral Clarke. 

7. At 10-30 a.m., definite instructions given to Deputy 
Commissioner that corpses of two men killed yesterday 
would not bo returned to relatives. But permission 
givon to a few of these (relatives) to attend funerals 
which should be carried out under official supervision 
within jail precincts. 

8. At 9-50 a.M., Deputy Commissioner instructed to 
strengthen the guard on the llavi Railway Bridge. 

9. At 10-30 a.m., His Honour personally instructed 
Agent. Bank of Bengal, to keep his Bank open, and to 
advise private banks to do the same. 

Accountant-General informed to sume effect by A. D. C. 
at 10-45 a.m. 

10. Tdegram dated 11th April 1979,--? a.m., from the 
Private Secretary, Lahore , to the Deputy Commissioner, 

.1 mritmr. 

Hold up any private wire to and from Amritsar till 
further orders. 

Confirmed by His Honour and Deputy Commissioner 
informed. 0-45 a.m. Telegrams from and to Amritsar 
to bo censored. Any doubtful ones to be withheld, as 
wo 11 ns any messages connected with disturbances else¬ 
where, or giving information about disturbances in Lahore, 

E. C. Bayley,— 11-4-19- 

11. Telephone Message — S-J5 a.m., f from 11. Tyson, 
N&qr., l.C.S., Deputy Commission ft, Lahore, to the 
Private Secretary, Punjab, Lahore. 

(1) Orders issued that no insured parcels will be issued 
from Post Offieo to City. 


(2) Shops in city arc again closed. 

(3) No city Post Offices will be opened but Civil Station 
Post Offices will be opened. 

(4) There is a small crowd near Lohaxi Gate. Fyson 
has sent 25 Cavalry to disperse it. 

12. Telephone Message. 

There are no European Operators. Mr. Cameron (who 
is putting up the automatio telephone) has undertaken 
that a European Officer, who can check the Operator, 
shall be constantly in tho Exchange. 

General Beynon asked to send 3 European soldiers 
to assist in supervision of operators, 

E. C. Bayley, —11-4-19. 

13. Report from Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, to Chief 
Secretary, dated 11th April, — 4.-45 p.m. 

A Sikh sepoy has arrived from Amritsar and is now 
being carried by Muhammadans into Badshahi Mosque. 
He claims to havo killed Europeans with own hands and 
says British and Indian troops are fighting each other 
both at Amritsar and Lahore Cantonments. 

The people are again collecting at Badshahi Mosque 
and are under impression British and Indian troops are 
fighting each other. 


Kasur. 

TiiB 12 th April 1919. 

1. Station Superintendent telephoned about 12 noon 
that the Guard of 14-Down Passenger train had tele¬ 
graphed from Rukanwala that on approaching Kasur 
at 10-15 a.m., he found tho Railway Station in the hands 
of a mob who were looting and burning. 

He stopped at the distant signal, and then backed his 
train to Rukanwala. 

2. At 12-30, Station Superintendent communicated 
following message from Station Master, Kasur, despatched 
from Gandasinghwala at 11-40 a.m. :— 

“ At about 10 a.m., unexpected mob in thousands 
looted the station, broke telegraph instruments and 
wires. Burnt 3rd class tickets, lamp room, 
waiting room furniture. Broke all doors, windows, 
glasses, lamps, etc. Mob still looting round tho 
station. Goods-Bhed and quarters still in danger. 
Trains GI-Up, 14-Down, 42-Down suffering deten¬ 
tion outside signals. Immediate assistance re¬ 
quired. Hartal still continues in the city. Govern¬ 
ment Telegraph office also disconnected.” 

This message was also sent to Ferozepore. 

3. At 1-45 p.m., Mr. Boalth telephoned that a signaller 
from Kasur Station, who had made a connection beyond 
the break, telegraphed that two British soldiers in one of 
the trains had fired on the rioters. One of them was 
killed by the mob and the other seriously injured. Tho 
lattor had been taken to Raowind. 

4. Mr. Bell reported at 2-10 p.m, that tho armoured 
train bad left Cantonments for Kasur. 

5. Station Superintendent reported at 2-25 r.M. that a 
train with troops left Ferozepore foi Kasur at 2*5 p.m. 

C. 3-30 r.M. —Through Station Superintendent:— 

From the Grrural Officer Commanding, Ferozepore, to Ike 

General Officer Commanding, lGth Division, Lahore 

Cantonment. 

Communication with Lahore vii Kasur cut about 10 a.m. 
At 11 -30 a.m., received report that Kasur and Gandasingh¬ 
wala stations had been wrecked by rioters. 
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At 12-30 p.m., despatched two officers, 16 ordinary 
ranks and three Lewis guns to Gandasinghwala and 
Kasur in three private cars. 

At 2 p.m., despatched 150 Infantry by train to Kasur 
to restore order. I am waiting news. Have taken full 
precautions for safety of Ferozepore. 

7. At 4 p.m., Station Superintendent sent following 
message :— 

Message—3-20 p.m., from the District Superintendent, 
Ferozepore, Kaerur, to the Traffic Manager, Lahore. 

My wire of date. Arrived here by troop special at 
3-5 p.m. An European of Ordnance Department, pas¬ 
senger by 01-Up, was killed by rioters and as far as I can 
ascertain three others wero injured. Station buildings 
wrecked. Telegraph instruments put out of order. 
Third class Booking Office with oash and tickets robbed. 
Wires cut. No. 14-Down was hung up at signals but on 
information, evidently supplied by a British soldier who 
escaped from the mob, was backed to Rukanwala, and has 
.since gone on to Roewind. I am ordering her to proceed 
to Bhatinda. 61-Up hero without passengers, is being 
ordered on to Lahore. Have cancelled 42-Down of 
tn.day. I suggest further running of trains between 
Kasur and Amritsar be suspended pending more settled 
conditions. Main line trains can be worked through. 
Telegraph communication to Raewind restored. Tele¬ 
graph staff from Ferozepore arrived with troop-special. 

1 hope to have lino restored shortly. Military under 
command of Officer Commanding 2/15 Sikhs will 
remain here until further orders from General Officer 
Commanding, Ferozepore. He is reporting full details 
of situation to Lahore. Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
Khan Sahib Ahmad Khan, gave orders to lire on the 
mob and can account for at least one killed and several 
wounded. Officer Commanding Troops ordered to sus¬ 
pend booking of all passengers from Kasur and two adja¬ 
cent. stations of Gandasinghwala and Rukanwala until 
further orders except under police pass. Am issuing 
necessary instructions. Situation well in hand. 

8. 10-15 p.m., Station Superintendent reports following 
message :— 

From Lieut.-Col. McRae, Officer Commanding, Kasur, 
to the General Officer Commanding, Ferozepore. 

0-45 p.m., Messenger from Khem Karan, next station 
Amritsar line, reports that rebels destroyed station about 
4 p.M. No. 3 armoured train being despatched from here 
to patrol Khem Kar n and station beyond. Kasur all 
quiet. 

Copy to 16th Division, Lahore. 

(Khem Karan is 7 miles from Kasur Junction.) 

0. 0-30 A.M., from Kasur- Kasur quiet. Armoured 
train visited Khem Kar n during night. Station wrecked. 
No casualties. Rioters in small numbers. Apparently 
organized for destruction. They left in direction of 
Sutlej river. 

Train patrolled two stations beyond. All quiet. 
Returned to Kasur. Re (sic) wire cut. 

TnE 13 th April 1019. 

10. District Traffic Superintendent. Ferozepore, reports 
0 a.m. that Khem Karan, Gliaryala, Patti and Tarn Taran 
Stations were looted last night. 

11. General Clarko telephones :— 

Officer Commanding, Kasur, reports :—Civil messenger 
reports Stations at Gharyala* and Tarn Taran looted. 
Armoured train left for Amritsar 8-30 a.m. 

12. 10-55 p.m., Station Superintendent reports following 
message :— 

From thi District Traffic Superintendent, Ferozepore, 
to the Traffic Manager, Lahore. 

Have to inform as follows:— 

Officer Commanding, Kasur, reports that No. 3 
armoured train, which left Kasur this morning, arrived 

• 21 miles ‘rom Kus'ii and 21 miles from Tarn Taran. 


at Amritsar at 5-25 p.m. reporting that telegraph wires 
were cut and damaged practically between all stations. 
Have received no particulars of damage and so far no 
reports from Station Masters regarding extent of damage 
or whether telegraph communication been restored any¬ 
where. 

Jullundur Doab Branch, between Ferozepore Canton¬ 
ments and Mahalam (7 miles) was patrolled to-day by 
motor trolley. No damage reported. 

Officer Commanding, 1 4th Queens, left for Ferozepore 
Cantonments at 5-25 p.m. Have received orders to run 
out specials for military on Kasur-Amritsar Branch 
at short notice and may have to cancel Branch Line 
trains to make engines available. Otherwise situation 
normal. Passenger and Goods trains, Main Line, running 
as usual. 

13. 11-40 p.m., Colonel Casson reports that General 
Officer Commanding, Ferozepore, wires that movable 
column has started from Ferozepore this evening. 

The 14th April 11)19. 

14. 5 a.m., Colonel Casson reports that movable column 
has arrived Kasur where they await their wireless equip¬ 
ment. (Malan left last night for Ferozepore ) 

Gujrnnwala. 

The 14tii April 1019. 

1. 8-50 A.M., Station Superintendent reports tlu> 
message has come from Station Mastci, Gujrnnwala :— 

(1) That telegraph lines beyond Gujranwala have 

been cut. No communication beyond. 

(2) That a mob from Gujranwala City stopped an 

Up passenger train at the distant signal early 
this morning and have looted and wrecked it. 
The mob also set fire to a railway bridge at 
this spot which is reported to be still burning. 

2. 9-4G a. hi., Deputy Traffic Manager reports following 
message from Superintendent of Police, Gujranwala :— 

“ The bad characters of this place have burned a portion 
of the permanent way north of Gujranwala. 15-Up 
passenger train has returned to Gujranwala. Situation 
is at present well in hand.” 

Deputy Traffic Manager thinks this version is the correct 
one and not the Station Master’s account. 

3. 1-5 p.m., the following message transmitted by 
Deputy Traffic Manager :— 

From the Officiating Deputy Commissioner, (iujranwala )>< > 
Eminabad, to the, Commissioner, Lahore, 
llarlal and disturbance going on. Mob active. M«*r' 
expected. Bridges on either side of Station burnt 
15-Up Passenger train stopped by mob. 1'olicc tore,* 
insufficient. Military arrangements necessary. 

Action taken— 

General Staff Officer, 16th Divi ion, asked to Mend an 
aeroplane and drop bombs if necessary and a rood targe! 
presents itself. The opportunity for an aeroplane ;v. m * 
good. 

Reply sent to Deputy Commissioner by canal wire that 
aeroplane has been despatched and military assistance 
requisitioned from Sialkot. 

General Staff Officer, 16th Division, reported that about 
9 a.m. this morning, General Officers Commanding, 
Northern Command and 2nd Division, informed of gravity 
of situation at Gujranwala. 

4. Mr. Woods— 

Canal telegraph Upper Chonab op-m up to Chianwalu. 
1 \ miles from Eminabad this side of Gujranwala. I wired 
canal signaller to send message to Colonel O’Brien, telling 
Colonel O’Brien that Military assistance being sent from 
Sialkot, and an aeroplane from Lahore. Signaller Chian 
wala replied message had been sent to Eminabad by man 
on a bicycle—(3-10 p.m., 14th April 1919). 

Repeated to Mr. Stewart 
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The 15th April 1919. 

Telephonic message—12 15 a m. 

5. Station Master, Emiuabad, had seen the lambardar 
who told him Mr. Wace had arrived safely at Gujranwala 
with lambardar. Lambardar had also heard that Colonel 
O’Brien had arrived Gujranwala safely and lambardar 
was going to Gujranwala for more definite news.—(Time 
11-40, 14th April 1919, received 12-15 a.m., loth April 
1919.) 

0. 2 a.m., Colonel Cannon telephones— 

General Moberly arrives to-morrow* 9-50 A.M. as 
liaison officer with Army Hoadq liar ter s. If no room at 
Faletti’s will Government House put him up ? 

7. 3-45 a.m., Fyrton had roceived message that Colonel 
O’Brien and Waoe are safe and sleeping in Machlikhana, 
Gujranwala. 

8. Telephonic message from Mr. Ryan, Station Superin¬ 
tendent, 7-,'iO a.m., 15th Ajyril. 

The armoured train got as far as Emiuabad with com¬ 
munication (telegraphic) perfect, hut no news from the 
armoured train. 

Bombay Mail left this morning. The Railway have 
adopted day light running in the disturbed areas. 

9. 7-40 a.m., Fyson had telephonic eommunication 
with Gujranwala. 

Tells me wore was cut between Chiehoki Malian and 
Shoikhupuru. The train (?)f was warned and turned 
back. 

The two ladies at Afrajuir (?) near Atari, wore brought 


10. Telegram dated 15th Ajyril 1919, 7-45, from Col. 

O' llriev, to the Private Secretary, Ixihore. 
Troops 50 British. Repair Train with 25 British and 
umber of Native Infantry arrived. 

Telephonic communication with Rawalpindi will be 
restored now. 

Trains from Sialkot. and Lahore both arrived. Only 
damage is to one bridge just south of Gujranwala which 
is being repaired. 

11. Telegram dated 15th April 1919, 1-10 from the 
Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala, to the. Lieutenant- 
Governor, Lahore. 

I propose to make certain arrests to-day. Send three 
aeroplanes and a detachment of British Soldiers. 1 will 
send the men arrested by the armoured train to Lahore 
as 1 do not wait here. Will that be suitable ? 

Action taken in consultation with General Oflieer 
Commanding, Lahore Brigade, Colonels Johnson and 
Casson 

(1) One British oflieer and 25 men (Sussex) left 

Lahore at 3 30 r.M. by special train, due at 
Gujranwala 5 r.M. 

(2) Oflieer Commanding, Aviation, will despatch one 

aeroplane to arrive Gujranwala at 5 r.M. and 
demonstrate. Any crow'ds*0n westt side of city 
a suitable objective. But no bombing or 
firing on city or between city and radway line. 
Oflieer Commanding Detachment’s orders— 

(1) To report to Deputy Commissioner at Gujranwala 

Railway Station. 

(2) Take over such prisoners as Deputy Commis¬ 

sioner gives him and return to Lahore by the 
special train. 

(3) On arrival Lahore, convey prisoners to Central 

.Tail in motor lorries which w ill be waiting and 
band them over to Superintendent. 

(4) Return with his detachment to Government 

House. 

Inspector-General of Prisons informed arrangements 
made for prisoners’ reception. 


Superintendent of Police and Chief Secretary informed- 
Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala, informed by tele¬ 
phone of arrangements made. 

E. C. Bayley,— 16-4-19. 

12. Gujranwala Prisoners A 

1. D. M&ngal Sain. 

2. Lala Amar Nath, Pleader. 

3. Lala Hakam Rai. 

4. Nathu Mall, son of Uttam Chand, Sach Deo. 

5. Mohan Lai, Sach Deo. 

6. Mr. Labh Singh, Bar.-at-Law. 

7- Lala Mela Rum, Pleader. 

8. Lala Rallia Ram, Manager, Gurukul. 

G. M. Lai Khan, Manager, Islamia School. 

10. Amrik Rai, Chopra, Petition-writer. 

11. Ariant Ram, Madhok. 

12. Diwan Chand, don of Master Chandu Lftl. 

13. DoviPyal, Raggar. 

14. Girdhari Lai, Madhok. 

15. Dial Singh, son of Cyan Singh. 

1(5. Muhammad HuSsain, Pleader. 

17. Bashir, Kashmiri, son of Kaim Din. 

J8. Abdulla, son of Fakiria, Nau-Muslim. 

19. Allah Bakhsli, son of Pir Bakhsh. 

20. Sheikh Abdul Rahman, Pleader. 

21. Fazl alias Faju, son of Allah Ditta, Kashmiri. 

(Sd.) O’Brien. 

22. Also received Bihari Lai, son of Jowinda Mall, 
Sach Doo. 

The 10th April 1919. 

13. Letter, dated Gujrarhrala, 16th April 1919, 4-30 p.m 
from (iffirer Commanding Troops, Gujranwala, to 
C. V. Salvshury, Esqr., I.C.S., A. I). C\, to His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The position at Gujranw'alft city at present appears to 
he quiet. Many of the shops arc opening at the persua¬ 
sion of the Municipal Commissioners and some of the 
Honorary Magistrates. Two further arrests were made 
this morning. 

The Deputy Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Police have gone to Wazirabad by car. 

Telephonic communication interrupted on either Ode. 

Amritsar. 

Tite 10th April 1919. 

1. About. 12-15 (noon) Cocks telephoned following 
message received by telephono from a Sub-InBpector at 
Amritsar:— 

“ All shops closed, 50,000 rushing through Civil 
Station and stopped by British men and Cavalry Officer on 
railway bridge. Three shots fired in my presence. One 
man either wounded or dead.” 

His Honour's orders.— To inform General Officor Com¬ 
manding, 10th Division, and ask for reinforcements to 
be sent at once. (Action taken by Chief Secretary). 

Commissioner informed and asked to proceed at once 
to Amritsar. He left about 2 p.m. with Mr. Donald. 

2. About 4-15 p.m., Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, 
telephoned through Station Superintendent, Lahore, 
to me :— 

“ The two men were deported at 10-30 a.m. to-day. 
Crowd broke into Civil Lines at noon. Were driven out, 
military fired. Damage done to Goods shed. One man 
killed (Guard Robinson). National, Chartered Banks 
burnt. Town Hall burnt. Two Europeans killed in the 
city. Situation very anxious. Strong reinforcements 
should be sent, at once.” 

Chief Secretary and General Officer Commanding 
informed. 


• l »th or lfltli. 
t Verify from Ryau later. 


This list was brought m by the Oflieer lu Commaud of tbe escort; 
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3. Telegram to Lieutenant-Governor, from Deputy 
Commissioner, Amritmr, despatched 4 r.M., received 
4-40 p.m. 

4> Situation Amritsar most serious. Relief required 
immediately.” 

4. At 5-30 p.m.. Commissioner telephoned to me through 
Station Superintendent, Lahore :— 

41 1 have arrived here with Mr. Donald. Telegraph 
Station has been wrecked. Mob retired into the city. 
Civil Station is clear. Railway line to .Jullundur has 
been broken outside Amritsar. Also the branch line to 
Pathankot. The two men, who were arrested, were 
taken away this morning by Superintendent of Poliec 
in motor rare. Calcutta Mail has reached Amritsar." 

5. Following message repeated to me by Station 
Superintendent Lahore :— 

“ From S. Biahen Singh, C. T. I)., Amritsar, to Superin¬ 
tendent Railway Poliec*, Lahore, 5-40 p.m. 

44 1 arrived here 4 30 p.m. Station building quite 
safe now and in bands of Military authorities. The 
mob arrived at the station and set lira to the Goods-shod 
and murdered Guard Robinson. Special troop train 
turned up in time and saved situation. On news of 
deportation of Kite blew and Satvapal. the mob began 
collecting and shops were shut. Itiot started in town. 
They burned two European Banks—- National and Alliance 
—and murdered four Managers, and the Town Hall also 
burnt." 

(5. Station Superintendent informed me at, 9 p.m. 

(1) That troop train with reinforcements left Lahore 

at K 55 p.m. aud should reach Amritsar at 
JO P.M. 

Asked him to let Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, 
know this. 

(2) That Bhagtnnwala Station, the first outside 

Amritsar on the Kasur line, had been burnt. 

(3) That the Pathankote line had been re j mired, 

(4) That the Calcutta Mail had got through to 

Jullumiur. But other trains were not yet 
running. The mob bad Iried t»» burn some 
of the culverts, but were only partially suc¬ 
cessful. * 


Tiik 11 tii April 1919. 

7. At 10-40.a. M. Mrs. Kite bin reported that her husband 
had wired at 9 a.m. that situation was quieter and that 
he hoped to icturn this evening to Lahore. 

8. At 10 40 a.m., Station Superintendent reported that 
Station Master, Amritsar, reported all quiet in vicinity of 
station, lie had not heard of any disturbances in city. 

ft. Commissioner reported by telephone at 2-30 and 
3 p.m. that all quiet. Funeral processions orderly. 
Troops were to enter city at 3 p.m. 


(3) Mob hold the city. 

(4) No general looting known -only of Europeans. 

(5) Four Europeans in the city known to be safe in 

the Kotwali. 

(C) Road from Amritsar to Lahore to be stopped— 
people not to he allowed to go from Amritsar 
to Lahore. 

(7) No knowledge of ringleaders. 

(S) live Europeans killed ; don't know of any Indians 
beyond light. 

(9) Processions in the morning for burial of native 
victins. Those v ill be forbidden and broken 
up. Further rioting expected in consequence. 
Mr. Know It on brought above message from Commis¬ 
sioner at 1-30 v. M. 

Above notes are Mr. Knovlton's. made of his conversa¬ 
tion with Mr. Kitebin at Amritsar Railway Station. 

1 communicated 5 to Mr. Broads av at 1-45 a.m. He 
is taking necessary action to stop trathe both ways at 
Shall mar. 

E- C. Bulky,- 11-4-19—2 a.m. 

11. Teh-phonic vu usage.—9 4& am. (/>’y Riihmi/ T< l < - 
phone) from the Private Senatary, Luhor <, to the ('om* 
missioner, A mnfsnr. 

Message per Know It oil received. 

Lieutenant-Governor approves \our proposed action. 
Will send aeroplanes anil armoured cars this morning. 

12. Tih phonic nussage ,- 10 30 t, >n ( ID/ Bail tray T<b- 
phonr), from tin Prirnh *SV critnry, Lahore. to the ('out- 
missioner. A mritmr. 

Please instruct Officer Commanding Troops. Amri'sar, 
<o report situation to Conor.1 Officer Commanding, 
dullm.dur, and repeat to General Oflicer Commanding, 
10th Division, Lahore Cantonments. 

1.3. Telephonic me.wage, — :'-D0 p.m., from tin Commiti- 
sinmr, I aliore, Amritsar, to the Piiiub Kunlary, 
Punjab, Lahore. 

Funerals of victims of yesterday are going on. The 
crowd has been told that funoial party must dispone 
by 2 o’clock ; 15 minutes after (hut time they will ho 
treated as rioters and disported by force. There has 
not been any trouble to-day. The troops have not yet 
enlered the city. We exjeel to tend a. force into the 
city 1 his evening. So far village people arc quiet. It 's 
^ported hen* in the city that, Failure Fort It, - Irrn taken 
and that the troops had mutinied r.nd that thi; Governor 
had been killed.* 

1. To Chief Secretary communicated. 

2. Send clear the line wire to all Commissioners and 
Deputy (omtuit-Moriers that, situation in Lahore and 
Amritsar quiet to-day and send copy to Northern Com¬ 
mand. 


JO. Tchgram, dated JOlh April 11)19—11-30 p.m. (Bp hand) 
Prom Mr. A. J. IF. Kit chin. Commissioner, Lahore 
Division, Amritsar, to the Private Secretary, Punjab, 
Lahore. 

Lahore troops arrived. City quiet. European casual¬ 
ties five. Stewart,, Scott, National Rank. Thompson, 
Alliance. One European Guard. One Sergeant,. Armed 
purty just left to rescue four Europeans safe in Kotwali. 
City casualties reported about thirty. Reported that 
processions are* to form in the morning to bury and burn 
corpses. We intend to prohibit and break up such pro¬ 
fessions with military force. I have informed Oflicer 
Commanding that he is in charge and can use all military 
force. Sending by hand, despatch rider nei available. 
Expect trouble in morning. All women in Fort aud 
Civil Station quiet. 

(1) Women in the Fort. 

(2) Headquarters at the Railway Station. 

* 0-30 A.M. on 11th April Iftlfl, General lioynou asked to send two 
aeroplane* and t wo armoured cars to Amritsar, lie sulci lie would do »o. 


14. Message f from the Private Secrrfanf. Inpdt, Lahore, 
to the Commissioner, 1/ihnrc, Amritsar. 

Report received by telephone. All well in Lahore. 
City is guarded by plenty of troops. Rumours m your 
report entirely w ilhout foundation. This morning leading 
men of the Province mot. Lieutenant-Governor uml n.re 
issuing a manifesto to calm the people. 


15. T fie phonic message.—3 p.m., from, the CommisArmer, 
I .ah we, Amritsar, to the Private Seen tary, Punjab, 
Lahore. 

Burial party quite orderly and returned to the city 
half an hour before time given them. British troops 
are going to march through the city now in company 
with Civil officer and will break up any gathering:-, they 
may meet. 


jpy to General Stuff Officer tor information of General ' ■)(,, r 

U * ndlnf5 ' J* C, Hurley.- \ i.m. 

t, In not clear whether tti*- mm|(f wa* Rent. Kv t-In.rum or by 
... i ....... u..i (, u/ii it in.Hi iivfcli iilioue. 


Z 
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It in reported that the city in quiet and the shops will 
soon re-open. A message has come from the different 
heads of the Dharmsalas that all in well. 

Copy to General Stall Officer for information of General 
Officer Commanding. Communicated to Chief Secretary. 
4. r.M. 

Iff. Tib’phonic message (time vnbartnx), from the Station 

Sup< rivtf /‘dent, Lahore, to the. Private Secretary, Punjab. 

/,7 J'atti Line. Latest information from District 
Traffic Superintendent is that armoured train has returned 
from Bhagtaiiwale, alter restoring telegraphic rommunien- 
tiou fa-tween Amritsar and second station out on Patti 
fine. Authorities consider that to run a passenger train 
through it would he necessary to put military guards on 
(In; line adjacent to Amritsar City. Am this would 
necessitate taking up too many troops they decided to 
mu trains only between Kusur and Haiti, Traffic 
Manager agreed. 

17 . Me.ssngi from A. ./- IF. Kite bin. Esq .. ('ommissioner, 

Lahore, dated 11th April—11 a.m. {Time of receipt 

■not notnt.) 

T elephone message from Private Secret ary jnst arrived- 
( iff jeer Commanding Troops is wiring to Genera) Officer 
Commanding, .lullumlur. Last eight at 11 .TO r.M. Lahore, 
p.ut v armed under command of Major MacDonald 
who has taken over command. A strong party went 
into tin- city and brought out four European* who were 
in refuge m Kotuali. They saw no one and got hack about 
midnight. 

This morning at dawn troops went out and piekoled the 
fitv all round. Troops armed from .lullumlur at 5 
a.m. (JOG p>ritish, 200 Indian). The latter are somewhat 
under suspicion and have been split up into smaller parties. 

The Urn Arum 1919. 

ThiC morning I issued order prohibiting processions 
and mobs on pain of lining fired at. Two pleaders con¬ 
veyed 1 he orders to the city and a deputation came hack 
arising leave to bury their dead. Officer Commanding 
Troops was unwilling to start shooting till the crowds 
had time to learn the orders. They were given \ ermis- 
sion by Officer Commanding to bury their dead outside 
the city, provided did not exceed 2,000 men and did not 
carry arms and that they dispersed at 2 i\m. We have 
just heard that the bodies are to be buried inside tin* city. 
Officer Commanding Troops has given permission and 
si,id (hat he will allow’ erowds to disperse. He does 
net want wholesale slaughter, winch would ho the result 
ol r. rlmr interference. 

Pin.'leaders generally are not known, hut a few nu*n 
are named and Officer Commanding Troops means to 
fetch them out to-night. At present, there are no troops 
tn the eitv. All is quiet outside. Hindus and Mussul¬ 
mans have combined, the Mussulmans being the more 
violent. 

So tar as known only eight corpses hove been produced. 
There has been no firing to-day. The present situation 
i., | hii.t Officer Commanding Troops 0 anxious to give 
crowds time to bury their dead and to disperse, before 
cuti ring the city. Emissaries are said to have gone out 
into Ullages, but there is no news of response. Trains 
are running quietly and an attempt is being made to 
restore telegraph communication. 1 am anxious not to 
reduce British force until wo know that tho Indian troops 
an- sound. Of the Gurkhas here - 25'*—only 100 have 
riiles, the others being armed with kukris. 

There has been no general looting. Damage is eon- 
bnod tr Go -eminent buildings and to missions and to 
banks. A wounded English lady was got out last night 
in the hurka. 

Cliheherta Station on the Lahore line was attacked hy 
lad nut she s who tried to loot the goods shod last night. 
A party went out on an engine and the thieves decamped. 
Government officials generally are all right. Reports 
from district so far as received are clear. 

11-30 A.M. A. J. W. Kitcein. 


1*.S .—I have now expressed to Officer Commanding 
that wo should occupy as much as possible of the city this 
afternoon. He has agreed. It is essential to persuade 
the city that Amritsar is ours. 

18 . Copy of a message dated 11th A jrril 1919 , sent at 13 14 
hour* received at 14 23 hours, from Officer Commanding , 
Amritsar, to General Officer Commandt, g, 16lh Divisk n 
lAihore. 

Two seditionists, Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Hatyapal, were 
arrested by the Civil authorities at 10-00 on 10th April 
1019- The Military were warned and asked to give 
neees: ary protect ion in ease of Double. Pickets were 
immediately sent out. and posted to command approaches 
to Railway Station, ( ivil Lines and Cantonment. 
Trouble star-tod at about 11 -.TO hours by the mob endeav¬ 
ouring to break through to the ( ivil Lines. This was 
stopped by the mob having to be tired on and driven 
back at i‘2-10 hours, and held in cheek. Casualties 
among mob as reported by Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment about eight killed, number wounded unknown at 
present. Mob C en returned to City and there looted 
and burnt the National and Alliance Banks and set tho 
Town Half on tire and, 1 regret to have to report, murdered 
Messrs. E to wart, S-ott and Thomson of the above Banka, 
also Acting Hctponnt Howlands of the Military Works and 
Guard Hol iiison of the North-Western Railway. Before 
leaving the vicinity of the Railway Elation the mob set 
lire to an outstanding goods i hed, whe’C t he last, tw'o men¬ 
tioned Europeans were killed. At about 15-I><) hours a 
troop special containing 2ff() Gurkhas, on its way to 
Peshawar, was detained and 100 Curl has armed from the 
Port, and utilised to reinforce I he existing pickets who vvero 
thus enabled to lurid the mob till the arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments from Lahore, at 21-30 under my command. On 
my arrival 1 found all quiet and immediately proceeded 
to patrol City with my detachment from Lahore and 
brought in the remains of the three Bank officials mur¬ 
dered and also releas'd four other civilians hold up in tho 
City. Believed pickets of Gurkhas, Souk r ots and 
Ammunition Column. Found all quiet in caty. Night 
remained quiet. At <‘5 15 hours troop special under 
command of Major Clarke arrived from Jullimdur with 
one British Officer and 100 r...nkn Londons, two British 
Officers and I .TO ranks 151st, and one British Officer and 
100 ranks 59th, together with Medical Officer and stall. 
Parties from those latter details were sent out on arrival 
to relieve pickets and remainder posted at exits to city. 
TVo aeroplanes Hew over City at 7 a.m. Armoured train 
w it h two British Officers and T4 men arrived from Lahore 
at 09-00 hours. Party of one British Officer and 20 
gunners arrived at 10-30. 

No. 57-S., dated 11th April 1919—16-15 hours, from 
Lieutenant-Colonel IF. II. Casson, to the Private. 
Secretary to 7/ is flonovr the Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab. 
Forwarded for information. 

19. Telegram dated 11th April 1919 ,— 9-30 p.m., from the 
Officer Commanding, Amritsar, to Aviation , Lahore. 

Return aeroplane which w-ont back this evening if 
possible. Send barnhs and machine-guns by first avail¬ 
able train. 

Communicated to Officer Commanding Royal Air Force, 
who had already received tho message. 

E. C. Baylky,— 11-4-19. 

20. Telephonic message dated 11th April 1919 ,— 11-15 p.m . 
from It. Fyson, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, to 
the Private Secretary , Punjab, Lahore. 

Coode, Telegraph Superintendent, got- message from 
hia subordinate. Lister, at Amritsar that Baluchis on 
guard are showing signs of insubordination. Lister had 
complained of this to Officer Commanding, British Troops, 
Amritsar, 
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No Action. A military matter which the Officer 
Commanding will deal with. 

E. C. Baylev. 

21. Telephonic message, dated 12th April 1919 ,— 1-30 p.m ., 
from the Commissioner, Amritsar, to the Private Secre¬ 
tary, Punjab, Lahore, 

Thk 12th April 1919. 

Troops have gone into city to occupy and make arrests. 
General Dyer from Jullundur commanding. No news 
yet. Villages peaceful. Headquarters now Rambagh. 
Messages can be sent from station. 

Communicated to General Staff Officer. 

E. C. Bayley, 

The 13th April 1919. 

22. Telephonic message dated 13th April 1919, from the 
Station Superintendent , Lahore, to the Private Secretary, 
Pim jab. 

At 2-30 a.m., at mile 310, 5th telegraph post between 
Chhehurta and Khasa one rail length complete with 
sleepers removed from both Up and Down lines. One 
engine and eight, wagons of third Up Special Goods 
derailed. Both linos are blocked. No one hurt. 
Armoured train on the spot. Relief train going from 
Amritsar.* 

I’ussengor trains not getting through. Relief train 
with steam crane is leaving Lahore immediately to clear 
the block. 

Telegraph communication interrupted, due to a tele¬ 
graph post being knocked down between .Jalloo and 
Ilarbanspura. Repairing party with military escort 
has left at, 8 a.m., from Lahore Cantonment, IS. 

23. 1-15 P.M. —District Traffic Superintendent reported 
that line is repaired and trains running through both 
ways. 

Telegraph and telephono communication also 
established. 

E. C. Bayley, —1-15 r.M. 

24. Telephonic message dated April\ 1919, from the 
Officer Commanding, Amritsar, to the General Officer 
Commanding, Lahore Cantonments. 

(Repeated from Division by telephone at 12-30 r.M.) 

1 marched in force through city yesterday. In com¬ 
bination with arrests made this apparently hud a very 
good effect. Am going to occupy important points in 
city to-day and issue proclamation. 

Have sent one Native Officer and 25 rifles to Tarn Taran 
to-day. 

(Colonel Cfvsson informed me verbally that some Sabres 
(Indian Cavalry went too). 

E. C. Bayley. 

25. 12-50 r.M.—District Traffic Superintendent, reports 
that. Armoured Train has returned to Amritsar from 
Tarn Taran. 

Telegraph lino on both sides of station out. Station 
not attacked. Railway line clear between Amritsar 
and Tarn Taran. 

Treasury (Tam Taran) was attacked last night but mob 
driven off and three ringleaders captured. 

25. 11-30 P.M.—Chief Secretary reports code message 
received from Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, much 
mutilated but sense seems to be that seven arrests were 
made to-day and prohibited meeting dispersed at which 
200 were killed. 

Communicated to Colonel Casaon who had had no 
report from General Officer Commanding, Amritsar. 
But- said there were rumours in Cantonments thi* evening 
that there had been heavy casualties in Amritsar to-day. 

E. C. Bayley. 


• (PctMtbly looting occurred but, Amritsar telephone was not ills' 
tiuct.). Later report shows that the Goods train was looted. 

■ The appears to have been despatched from Anuitaar on 12th and 
repeated to Private Secretary on lttth. 


The 14th April 1919. 

27. Report to Lieutenant-Governor from Miles Irving, 

Es<{„ I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar , iLlted 

14th April 1919 at 1 a.m. 

On 13th April 1919 (yesterday) I accompanied the 
Brigadier-General Commanding into the city where tv if 
proclamations were read forbidding all public meeting 
(copies attached). These were read by beat of drum 
and explained. We went, through the city and the pro- 
rlumution was read in a number of places. It was not 
only read in legal phraseology, but explained by a pro- 
fessional public orator. 

A meeting had been advertised for 4-30 r.M. that day, 
and the General said he would attend it with 10(1 men. 

1 did not think that the meeting would be held, or if 
held would disperse, so 1 asked the General to excuse me 
as 1 wanted to go to the Fart. 

1 learn that the military found a large meeting of some 
6.000 men and opened fire without warning, killing about 
200. Firing went on for about 10 minutes. 

I went through the city at night with the General and 
ull was absolutely still. 

1 much regret that I was not present but when out 
previously with the military the greatest forbearance had 
been used in making people disperse. 1 bad absolutely 
no idea of the action taken. 

1 send this by the hand of Mr. Jacob who happons to 
be here. 

Proclamation No. 1. 

The inhabitants of Amritsar a < hereby warned that 
if any property is destroyed or other outrages committed 
in the vicinity of Amritsar it will be taken that incitement 
to perform these acts originates from Amritsar City and 
such measures will be taken by me to punish the inhabi¬ 
tants of Amritsar according to Military Law. 

All meetings and gatherings are hereby prohibited nod 
I mean to take action in accordance with Military Laws 
to forthwith disperse ull such assemblies. 

R. E. Dyer, C.B., Brigadier-General, 

Commanding Jullundur Brigade. 

Proclamation No. 2. 

1. It is hereby proclaimed to all whom it may concern 
that no person residing in the city is permitted or allowed 
to leave the city in his own private or hired conveyance 
or on foot without, a pass from one of the following 
officers :— 

The Deputy Commissioner. 

The Superintendent of Police—Mr. Rehill. 

The Deputy Superintendent of Police—Mr. Plomor. 

The Assistant Commissioner—Mr. Boekett. 

Mr. Connor, Magistrate. 

Mr. Seymour, Magistrate, 

Aga Muhammad Hussain, Magistrate. 

The Police Officer-in-charge of the City Kotwali, 

This will be a special form and 

2. No person residing in the Amritsar City is permitted 
to leave his house alter 8-0 P.M. 

Any persons found in the streets after 8-0 r.M arc liable 
to be shot. 

3. No procession of any kind is permitted to parade the 
Btrocts in the city or any part of the city or outside of it 
at any time. 

Any sucli processions or any gathering of four men will 
be looked upon and treated as an unlawful assembly and 
disporsed by force of arms, if necessary. 

Note.—T pnt In the words “ if m-cuBHary ” in tlio draft which I wan 
anker! to edit in legal language, bo &h to bring it, into line with " liable to 
tc shot ” in paragraph 2.—Miles Irving,—14-4-1#. 

28. Message dated 14th April 1919 — 9-30 a.m. from 

A. J. W. Kitchin, Esq., J.C.S., Commissioner, Lahore 

Division, to Private. Secretary. 

I arrived with Donald and party at 9-30. All clear 
on road. Reported that badmashes of Suraing, and Pad* 
hana, Lahore iUaqa looted Railway Stations Wugah end 
Khasa. Village M&nawa also bad. Also reported that 

z 2 
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oiic or two villages near Amritsar are. troublesome. 
Generally Munjha reported quirt, but trouble may spread. 
Column might visit them, but the officer in charge would 
need tull punitive powers. 

Please send message ot arrival to Fagan's house. 

Received 11 a.m. 

Chuhatkana, Wagab, Malakwal, etc. 

lav. 14th / Phil .1)10- 

1. MO a m.—F rom Mr. Ryan, Station Superintendent— 

Wagah Flag Station, Fast of dalle, allacked by moh 

of about dot) and set lire to. I beard this from passengers 
arriving t»v J7 Cp and that armoured train i.- at Wagah 
and Bombay Mail is stall at Cantonment Fast, Lahore. 

1 have advised Brigade Headquarters of oerurreiiee. 

1 have suggested to Officer Commauding, Mail 'I'rain 
Esc or I, that lie might push out an engine and men 
towards Ja.lh>. Telegraphie eomiminiration interrupt d 
between Lahore and Amritsar. 

2. Ill-Ill a.m.— Broadway telephones— 

They lett the Telegraph office 10 minutes ago, very 
Well. General Clarke saw the motor pass the Club, 

Mr. |verf. 12b Central. Will le t his < anal wires. 
Ordinarily can eommunieate with — 

Ainrit-’ar. 

Gurdatpur. 

Baya. 

Ka-mr -perhaps interrupted. 

(JujraiiVA.ila. 

J heluni. 

Mai ala. 

Jhaug. 

{Sargodha. 

Mangla. 

Lyallpur via Montgomery (Jlalloki). 

Mr. Ives will report what hues of bis are uninterrupted. 

K. 11 -25 \. m . - Mr. Ives telephones— 

Canal wire to— 

Amritsar, 

(hirdaspur, 

Madhopur, 

nil right. Whole eana! telegraph system of Upper Bari 
Doiih Canal intiicf. Mr. Ives is emfuiring about Kasur. 

Mr. Woods will telephone about other circles in his 
charge. 

Mr. 1 veil telephones that white officer at Tibbri (5 
miles from Gunlaspur) all right. 

Mr. 1 ves fold to warn bis offices at Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur that civil messages might l*e sent. Those 
offices to warn the civil and arrange. 

4, Telegram sent 7-40 a.m., by Commissioner. Hawul- 
f >i mi i 

All quiet here thoughout. No disturbance anywhere. 
I met. twenty leaders of all communities at, my house 
.Saturday. Situation explained and lull support, obtained. 
-Telephoned by Mr. Hallifa.x. MU) 14th April 

lf> If). 

f>. 4-110 r.M., the Station Superintendent reported 
that a length of rail near Wagali had been removed and 
two trucks of t he armoured train derailed. No casualties. 
One British Otlieor with 20 Rifles lntd remained to guard 
train while the other British Officer had e.ouio in to report 
and arrange for relief gang for repairs. 

All the telegraph lines were cut and no communication 
possible with AmriOar. 

The removal of the rails was evidently tho work of a 
skilled gang man. 

Th,. Superintendent. Telegraphs, on enquiry confirmed 
the fact that telegraphic and telephonic communication 
with Amritsar was cut. Consequently no possibility of 
calling up Simla except by Radio or viA Karachi which 
look about D hours. He idso said that the telegraph 
lines had been cut with skill and by some one who under- 
pto >d the working of telegraphs. 

d. Colonel Gascon inhum'd me about ft r.M. that an 
aeroplane would start for Amritsar to bring back reports 


at daybreak, and that 25 Sabres had gone to Wagali to 
search tor the raid cm. 

The 15th Aikil 1911). 

7. 11-30 a.m- District Traffic Superintendent, Bhati- 
ndtt, wires to Traffic Manager :— 

Bahawulnagar cut oil horn Bbatinda at 13 hours, 

1 Itli April 19J9. Four trains not known of (due in or 
due out) ami nothing known ot European stall at Baha- 
waluagar or passengers in train. Asked if General, 
Ferozepore, could send armoured tram. Distiiet Tiaffic 
Superintendent, Lhatiuda. repeated to Ferozepore direct. 
Traffic Manager- informed and General Officer Command¬ 
ing Ferozepore, told to take action necessary. 

8. ti 49 r.M.- Telegram from Traffic Inspector at Kiln 
Sheikhupura. to J)i tin t Tiaffic Superintendent. 

Telegiapli and Railway line again damaged by ( huhar- 
kana * public. though once jail r ight. Public la nt on 
further tioul )e. Danger to public and European sub tv. 
Strong wen: ures necessary, Permanent guard necessary 
for Bailway bridire over canal (Gugera Branch). Stall 
inadequate to rued ugly situation. 

( hnharlhana. 

Teh gram doled I Ah A pril 1UJU — 7/7 v m., from the 

Chief Seer* lory, Lahore, l<> the (5 rural Officer L ommtnnl- 

itig, 'dud pirisiov, Haint! piadi. 

!). Char the hue.- Traffic Inspector rejorts 18 hours 
to-da▼ that Telegraph and Railway again damagid at 
Chuharkana mi Lahore-Sangla Braneli. Further tioul le 
expected with danger to Europeans of Irrigation and 
Railway Departments. Strong measures nectssury with 
permanent guard for Railway bridge over canal. I Tom nt 
stall' inadequate. Message ends. Armoured train st nt 
from Lahore to-night. Lituteinmt-Govenioi requests you 
will detail troops to guard station and biidge iimmdintely 
.s tup. Message despatched 20-10 ropoits Chuluirkana 
Station attacked and looted. 

10. 9-15 »>.MFrom Traffic Inspector, Sheikhupura : — 

Guard Moluui Lai ol 471’}) train of date reports 

heavy riot. at. Chuharkana. Line between Chuharkana 
and Sheikhupmu and Chuharkana and Bahalikc, both 
sides dismantled. Chuharkana Station looted and staff 
also seriously injured by public. Telegraph lines on both 
sides of Chuharkana nil off. Aid absolutely requin d. 
'I’rain standing at ( liuharkana. Guard came to Sluikhu- 
pui a on foot at 20-10. 

Hahn wain agar. 

11. 9-20 j’.M., from District Traffic Superintendent, 
Blmtinda— 

Locomotive stii,fT, Baliawalnagar. has resumed work. 
Traffic staff pnrtlv. Am sending si all Imm here. Trains 
held at Rnhawalnagar are now being worked through 
and hope to resume normal working of passenger trains 
to-morrow. Consult r Military guard essential to protect 
men working. 

Gu jraf. 

12. 9-30 r.M., following message brought by Guard of 
Down Mail from Station Master, Gujrut, timed ft r.M. : — 

Station furniture, etc., badly damaged by mob. Tele¬ 
graph and telephone entirely broken. Booking office 
records burnt- 

1 asked District Traffic Superintendent to question 
guard and get further information. Guard reports that 
when train arrived at Gujrat Police were in charge and 
there was no sign of mob. Damage as reported by 
Station Master lmd been done. The Police had the 
situation in hand. 

I then asked District Traffic Superintendent about 
reported break at Wazirabad. This had been grossly 
exaggerated and was repaired very quickly a mi through 
running resumed. 

He reports that the Railway staff has been persis¬ 
tently Mending false and oxaggeiated reports of happen¬ 
ings on tho line and being obstructive in many way« 
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until they heard that Martial Law had been proclaimed. 
False reports have ceased. 

E. C. Bw ley. 

General Officer Commanding, Multan Command, was 
aMkcd on 14tli April 11)19 to send a detachment to Gujrat. 

E. C. Bayi.ey. 

From Officer Commanding, Troops, (iujranunla , to Private 
Secretary to Hift Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Punjab—{Received 11-5 p.m.) 

13. Main Line near Wazirahad ablaze. Am sending 
out repair party oi 10 on a train. Deputy Commissioner 
is in Treasury. 

The IGtii April 1919. 

Chuharkana. 

14. 12-20 a.m. —Trevor telephones : 

Wire from Chichoki Malian sending wire of Head 
Constable of Chuharkanu. 

At 17 hours mob about 2,500 strong set, lire to canu.1 
bridges between Chuharkana and Bahulike. Line dis¬ 
mantled, telegraph wire out. Station looted and burnt. 
Station Master seriously injured. Parrels, etc., of 47 Up 
looted, carriages and train engine seriously damaged. 
Mob not dispersed. Railway staff in great danger. 
No repairs can be done as mob will not disperse. Ar¬ 
moured train started about 22-30, composed of Indian 
Dclenee Force 33, and 2 machine guns with 10 regulars. 
Message repeated to Division Headquarters. 

Jakhal. 

15. 12-30 a.M. — District Traffic Superintendent and 
Assistant Traffic manager report situation between 
•Takhal and Narwann (23 miles smith of dakhal) quiet. 
Cause of detention of train was strike of staff at dakhal 
and traders going to station and preventing Railway 
staff doing their duty. Police (at dakhal '!) have wired 
Superintendent of Police (ilisSar ?) lor guards in im¬ 
portant and Mandi stations and as attempts at. train 
wrecking resumed night running not recommended. On 
this section night running will cease. 

A mrilmr. 

10. 9 a.m.—M r. Kilehiu telephones. Telegram from 
Irving. Amritsar, 17-35, 15th April 1919: — 

“ All quiet, shops open throughout the City.” 

Tel* graph* — 

17. 12 Noon, following Telegraph lines cut— 

All lines to (1) Multan and (2) Rawalpindi— 

(1) at Chang a Manga. 

(2) at Gujranwala. 

Following are open :— 

Amritsar, Simla, Ambaia, Bombay and Ftrozcpore. 
Jhelum. 

18. 5-15 P.M. —Through District Traffic Manager. 
Executive Engineer (?) from 4 miles north of dhelum 

reports derailment of 19-Up passenger train at mile 
442 caused by tampering with track. Engine is capsized 
clear of line allowing of easy repairs. No Europeans 
on train. No one injured. 

19. (Beaver in his report states that 70 of 37th Dogras 
are at Gujrat Railway Station.) 

Party of 18th Lancers under Majo” Marsh is at Wazira- 
bftd (numbers not given). 

Telegraphs — 

20. 0-30 p.m. —Superintendent. Telegraphs, reports that 
his line with Amritsar not working. But Railway line 
is. 

21. 7 P.M., both lines working. 


Chuharkana. 

22. 6-30 r.M. —Through General Staff— 

17-39 hours. From Sheiklnipura. Uffieer Command¬ 
ing No. 3 Armoured Train reports at 1 :io c m. that 
permanent way up to Cliuharkuuu is undamaged ('anal 
bridge undamaged. Three rails had to be rein wed at 
approach to bridge. Rioters fired on here. Casualties 
not known. .Station buildings gutted with fire. Tele¬ 
graph wires badly cut on both Sides ol Station. Commu¬ 
nication opened to Sheiklnipura. Approach to ('huh;u 
kana Canal bridge repaired. Am proce< ding onwards 
repairing permanent way where nceesSarx. Further 
wire w ill follow. 

Telegram dated 10th April WlU, from F. IT. ITVnn, E*g.. 

S., ICtninahad, to Hi* Honour, Labor*. 

23. From Deputy CominGsioner at Giijianwula to His 
Ilonoin - - 

(J) Reference your telegraphic message regarding 
Chuharkana riots, it is impossible for me to go then' at 
present. 1 must first clear Wazirabad and the main 
line. 

(2) I W'ould suggest that Sti i» I-laud and Slesser and 
Deputy Commissioners and Supei iiilendeiits ol I'olii e 
ol the Sheiklnipura District. If Strickland cannot In- 
spared Ogilvic should conn* from Ibdliousie. Tin latter 
would work at Gujranwnla under Colonel O'lhicu. 
•Sanction should la* given them to raise and pay police 
from old Soldiers. We badly need motor cars and 
petrol. 

(3) All traffic on Railways ,,ould be suspended. 
Booking of 3rd class from Gujranwala. has been stopped. 
There are men who go up and down the line cutting 
wires. 

(4) 1 shall shortly release a number of prisoners undci 
trial for minor offences. Any youths and boys dn« overed 
to have taken part in the riots will be whipped. 

(5) I require sanction for the employment of extra 
police. 

(6) 1 do not know whether powers have been conferied 
on me under the Defence of India Act Rules, li not ph a.-e 
confer them. 

(7) i should like Lula Shankar Das transferred at once. 
All these points have been put down in a letter 1 am send¬ 
ing in to-day. Message ends. 

The above telephoned from Ware to Chase. 

Copy sent to Chief .Secretary. 


The 17'ni Arun, 1919. 

Gujranwala and Wazirahad. 

24. 6-30 a.m. —Sardar Khun, Alilmad, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner Gujranwala, started from Gujranwala for Lahore 
last night. Before start ing, 7-30 p.m., he saw 10 prisoners 
on the Gujranwala Station from Wa/.irabnd under pohee 
escort. Ail shops open in Gujrunwala. Among the 
prisoners from Wazirahad were (I) the lambardar of 
Nizamabad, a mauza close to Wazirahad called Mirza, 
(2) .lab Sahib previously master of Gujrunwala Islarnia 
School and now Municipal Commissioner, Wazirahad. 
All seemed Hufedposht (shopkeepers). 

Kasur. 

25. 9-5 a.m. - Commissioner telephones— 

Telegram from Kasur 8 a.m., dated 17th April 1919.— 

Officer Commanding Troops wires. All quiet in Kasur 
and tolegruph open Kasur to Amritsar. 

A mritsar. 

26. Wire from Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, 6 r.M. 
16th April 1919, Amritsar City and district all qu'et. 
Telegraphs — 

27. 9-30 a.m. — Brookes telephones.- lfe e an telegraph 
direct to Amritsar and all telegraphs round Jullumlur 
and Bhatinda working. 
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2K. 10-30 a.m., Brookes in communication by telegraph 
with Multan. Is going to try Karachi. 

(iu')rnn wnla. 

20. 11-45 a.m. — District Traffic Superintendent, Lahore, 
telephoned: -Colonel O’Brien has just telephoned that 
he went into Wuzirabud last evening ami arrested 9 
rioters. Only damage done was to telegraph wires. 
M'litary now in charge Wazirabad, and all quiet. District 
Traffic'Superintendent w ill try and find out if Colonel 
O'Brien knows anything of Sialkot. 

Sialkot. 

30 12-50 p.m. — District Traffic Superintendent, Lahore, 
telephones he has heard from Colonel O’Brien that 
Nnilkot is all right and that the Mission Padre's house 
at Wuzirabud was burnt. 

M alakwal. 

31. 12-45 p.m. —Through Station Superintendent. 

Station Master, Malakwul, reports at 10-20 a.m. that 

two iu'Ih were removed from line with sleepers during 
the night l«tk-I7th. 

No. 31 Mixed Train was derailed at K-50 a.m. at mile 

43. Two engines and brake van and one third elaHs 
carriage were wrecked. One fireman and one 3rd class 
passenger were killed. Few slight injuries. Telegraph 
communication destroyed. Relief train at site and 
work of restoration in hand. Through working may be 
restored in 24 hours. All trains meanwhile must be 
transhipped. 

Telegraphs — 

32. 4-20 p.m. —Telegraph communication betwoen 

Amritsar and Pathankot cut. 

Re-established 5 P.M. 

Dhaban Singh. 

33. 8-40 p.m. —Through Station Superintendent. 

Transmitted from .laranwala. 

Head Constable wires that number of dacoits came 
from Bahaliko to Dhaban Singh (7 miles) and burnt 
ami looted everything at Railway Station.* No loss of 
life. 

Sialkot. 

31. 8 45 p.m.— Station Superintendent reports Railway 
ami Telegraph through to Sialkot. 

35. 9-20 p.m.- Brooks telephones. — 'Telegraph line at 
village Aislni west of Multan cut. This is an alternate 
wire bne to Rawalpindi. 

He hopes to have direct telephonic communication 
with (lujranwala and north of it early tomorrow morning. 

30. 10 15 p.m.-- Mr. Bell reports that the Murrec Special 
arrived Rawalpindi at 9-20 p.m. all well. 

37. 10-20 p.m. Station Superintendent reports that a 
guard has just come in with an empty Troop Train 
from Rawalpindi rid Wazirabad and Sangla. The train 
brought, u deta-diluent, of the 3/41h Gurkhas--3 British 
Officers and 150 men which, with the exception of a 
ft’W small picquets detached to guard bridges, is now 

• l'nin happonod ou the morula# of 10th April. 


at Chuharkana. The guard reports that the stations 
of Moman and Dhaban Singh, as well as Chuharkana, 
have been burnt and looted. Bahalike which is between 
Chuharkana and Dhaban Singli is untouched. 

38. 10-20 r.M., Mr. M oods telephones.—He will go to 
Balloki to morrow'. Two days ago there was a breach 
in the Upper Chenub Canal at Mangtanwala. Not 
known if due to cutting of banks or accident. Canal 
closed to mend breach. 

The 18th April 1019. 

39. 8-30 a.m. —Landon telephones from one station 
boh tli of Wazirabad :— 

All well through to Rawalpindi. We have made pom6 
arrests of Railway staff for tampering with the line 
(including one Assistant Station Master). Colonel O'Brien 
corning to Lahore night of 18th April 1919. The only 
trouldo now is tampering with line between Wuzirabud 
ami Sialkot. I go there to-day. The line is swarming 
with military pickets from Rawalpindi. The branch 
lines round Lvail pur will be pickcttcd by to-night. 

40. 8-45 A.M., Fyson telephones :— 

There is rumour that some old man had been whipped. 
I have traced this to a Babu in Accountant (JeneraTs 
office. It is without foundation. Nobody above30 was 
whipped. 1 have advised people to go into the mosqufe 
except Badshahi Mosque. 1 have stationed one or two 
constables at every mosque to sec that all remains quiet. 

Gujranwala. 

41. 1-15 r.M., Message from Colonel O’Brien through 
Railway states that he and Superintendent of Police are 
coming to Lahore this evening to consult on various 
matters and propose going to-morrow morning to Chuhar* 
kanu. 

Telegraphs — 

42. 4 p.m. —Superintendent, Telegraphs, reports line 
through to Peshawar. 

43. 5 r.M. —Line through to Sialkot and Jammu. 

Titk 19th April 1919. 

44. 8-40 a.m., Mr. Ryan telephones :— 

Sub-Way Inspector wires from Toba Tek Singh— 
Telegraph wire at mile 01 and telegraph posts 1 and 2 
cut by dacoits betwoen Janiwala and Toba Tok Singh. 
As informed by gangrnan they intend to do further 
mischief. 

45. 10-30 a.m. — General Beynon will send a column 
from Amritsar to Gurdaspur to-morrow, 20th April 
1919, without waiting for the return of the Kasur column. 
He says it will be more convenient if Martial Law is 
proclaimed in Gurdaspur for the troops moving. His 
Honour replies lie will consider this. 

Clarkabad. 

40. 0-40 r.M. —From Officer Commanding, Kasur, to 
Raetvind. 

Repeated 10th Division and 44th Brigade. 

Missionary reports the probability of u rising at or 
mar Clarkabad near Raowind to-night. Officer Com¬ 
manding, Armoured Train, and 43rd Brigade informed. 


APPENDIX II. 


ReportB, etc., as regarch the Army. 


The situation last. April and May cannot bo appre¬ 
ciated without some knowledge of the position in regard 
to t he troops. 

For some time past persistent efforts have been made 
in the press and on the platform to create discontent in 
the army, in connection with questions of pay* and 
commissions. 


• ginMioti by n. 0. Tiluk In Meluauui dWrlrt, November JOIN 
.. . without rtiiwarnj iveruiti will no. bo Availably <w it in not 

possible that, inn should como forward to die foi an Empire which 
doe* not he Ion a to them. . . 

Speech by the same person at Cliikhll, 7th February 15»18 - 
... A man ronhl not be exported lo go and lose liiB life on 
l)R> o*‘ Kh. 11." 

Many other Instances Could be quoted, 


Endeavours have also been made to rouse interest 
in advanced political view's in the minds of the agricul¬ 
tural classes, from whom the army is almost exclusively 
recruited. 

The effect, of religious agitation on the sepoy class is 
n matter Government must always watch carefully. 
Times when questions such as those of the Khilafat and 
the right of Sikhs to cam' kirpans arc freely discussed 
always contain an element of danger. The Turkish 
question has been before the country in u, more or less 
acute form for some time past, and the kirpan question 
has recently (December 1918) led to the dismissal from 
the army of certain sepoys. 
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Similarly, several of the rumours circulated about 
the Rowlatt Act were given a shape which appealed to 
the soldier qua zamindar and qua householder. 

It was believed that land was to be confiscated, that 
wedding processions wore to be forbidden, that permis¬ 
sion for marriages had to be obtained from the authorities, 
and so on. 

Immediately after the firing at Delhi there was 
throughout the country an outcry that innocent, and 
unarmed men had been slaughtered. Every ne\vspa|>er 
emphasized the innocent and harmless nature of tho 
crowds and every meeting on the 6th of April held prayers 
for martyrs.” All this must, naturally re-act on 
Indian soldiers and often when the troops had to face 
hostile crowds the crowd used to call to them to stick 
b\ their brothers. When the disturbances broke out 
in April, rumour began to impute to Government tho 
most sinister designs against Indian religions (exactly 
as was the case before and during the mutiny). The 
story that the Golden Temple bad been bombed was 
carried throughout the whole province and had to be 
contradicted by a communique and by the social deputa¬ 
tion of Sikh officers from Sikh regiments to Amritsar. 
A similarly widespread tale was tho alleged search of 
Sikh gills at Amritsar Station by European soldiers. 
This was also refuted by a press communique. Other 
rumours of this nature were generally current. They 
were carried by every traveller, were retailed at Railway 
Stations and were the gossip of the bazaar; hut a still 
more insidious form of their entry into regimental life 
was through the medium of wandering sadhus, faqirs, 
m ;ulvis, syedt ?, gran (his, etc. Several instances are 
quoted in the attached list of such men being turned 
out of regimental lines or out of cantonments. But 
hoJy men, as these claim to be, are treated with reverence 
and if they were not permitted to stay in tho lines as 
often occurred, ordinarily no further action was taken 
against them than to order them to go, leaving them 
tree to visit neighbouring lines where the Indian officers 
might he less strict. 

A summary of the reports received during the period 
of the disturbances is annexed. General Drake Brock¬ 
man in his evidence before the Disorders Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee at Delhi referred to three instances in which 
attempts had been made, to seduce troops.* 

lu the Punjab the total number of sepoys and car- 
sepoys who were convicted in eases arising out of tho 
disturbances was 18, 

The list, of reports annexed shows the dangers to which 
troops were exposed, the feelings which existed and the 
iniormation and occurrences vvh'eh made it necessary 
to move with caution. 

Appendices. 

A. —Summary of reports received in Criminal Investi¬ 

gation Department. 

B. —Supervision over religious visitors to the regi¬ 

mental lines. 

C. —Rumours about the desertion of Sikhs to the 

enemy during the Afghan War. 

D. —Rumours about tho desertion of the 2-72nd 

Punjabis owing to war with Afghanistan. 

E. —Rumours spread by sepoys of the unwillingness 

of both Sikh and Muliammadan sepoys to lire 

on Afghans. 

F. —Rumours spread by the woundod about euttiug 

of ears and noses. 

G. —Notice about ill-treatraent of Indian sepoys. 

H. —Dissatisfaction among demobilized sepoys. 

I. —Watch over gurdwaras and morques in Regiments. 

J. —Notice persuading people not to enlist. 

K. —Efforts made during harlal to influence the troops. 


• Not reproduced in the newspaper reports. (An attempt hv an 
W-Rcpoy to tamper with the n.en of the 2/69th Punjabis m.d a hi o. liar 
attempt by a ■•hahu'* t,o seduce men of the 2/ > th t okr’t. Bill a. A 
*ww»U J °* 86< ^ ti0U8 P a * H rs W€re smuggled Into lines as wrappers for 


L. —Divisional Recruiting Offi-or's letter regarding 

false rumours about treatment of demobilized 
soldiers. 

M. —Extract from n letter from H .rm n Singh Munsiff 

Zira. 

N. —Divisional Recruiting Officer Julluudur. Memo. 

No. 1060— 0-0.. dated 10th November 10 0. 

O. —-Letter 1mm Major General O. S. Nugent, G. (>. C 

Meerut Division, No. 47047—3 8, dat.d 26th Nov¬ 
ember 1910. 


AnnEnure A. 

Summary of reports concerning fa-ling among troops and 
of incidents indicating unrest among them. 

Oth Ajrril. M. Snfdar Khan, speaking at Siaikot 
described, a cartoon which he said had appeared in a 
paper called Putli. Ait Indian sepov on his return 
from the war had been presented with a box. As he 
carried it a snake (the Rowlatt Act), came nut and began 
to devour a cow (Mother India). Mahatma Gandhi 
arrives and endeavours to save the row. 

(ilh April.-Suh-Inspector, Criminal Investigation 
Department, received reliable information that, a body 
of eight or nine students were talking to some sowars 
of the 17t,h Cavalry in the Gol Ragh and the sowar said 
that they had not made up their minds whether they 
would fire on Indians, if told to, or on “these white 
faced monkeys.” Corroboration of the report was 
received but enquiries were not made. 

Uth Ajrrd. — Inspector of On initial Investigation 
Department, reported that he was from his personal 
knowledge doubtful ol the loyalty of a detachment of 
the 124th Baluchis at Amritsar. This was corroborated 
by the Telegraph Master and the Military authorities 
adopted the precaution of breaking up the detachment 
into small parties and quartering thorn with British 
troops. 

Uth April .—Balwant Singh, an ear-sepoy, stated in 
tho Badshahi mosque that Lite troops at Mian Mir had 
mutinied. 

11th April. —Attempt to seduce police under Reserve 
Inspector Mr. Gray in Anarkaii. 

12th A/mil. —Four, possibly more, so;toys wore con¬ 
victed of the assault, on the Tarn Tamil Treasury. 

I'Uh. Apr*/. Office of the A. C. R. K. at dullundur 
burnt down. (This is claimed by the Military authorities 
to have been accidental.) 

IMh April.- The mob at Wagali and Mauialu, was 
led by a Havildar of the I-64th Sikhs. The Commis¬ 
sion saitl “ He lias an exemplary conduct sheet for 14 
years’ service. Wc find it difficult to account for hi a 
behaviour.” 

14th April. —One Amur Singh wrote* from Hyderabad 
(Sind), to a sowar in the 6th Cavalry in Egypt saying that 
that great tyranny was being used by Government, ; 
every one was being taxed and that Sikhs. Hindus and 
Muhammadans had united and collected 60,000 lighting 
men to oppose Government. A whole cavalry regiment 
had been wiped out at Delhi, etc., etc. 

10th Ajrril. — The 2-22nd Bunjabis passing through 
Chuharkana fraternised with the crowd and upbraided 
them for not doing their work. An enquiry by the 
Deputy Commissioner and a Military Officer confirmed 
this. They similarly incited the crowd at Sangla Hill. 

10th A jrril.- General Officer Commanding, Rawal¬ 
pindi Division, reported that a carriage containing mainly 
sepoys on leave, chiefly Sikhs of the 32nd Pioneers passed 
through the station and jeered at the sentries on tho 
platform. This was enquired into and was either f.ilsc 
or much exaggerated. The general behaviour, how¬ 
ever, of all passengers by train was of the*'*** 

10th April. —The idea that, the Indian troops bud on 
several occasions refused and would refuse to fire mi 
crowds was prevalent all over the country. An agent 
of the Director, Control Intelligence, repeated u con ■ 

• Logy on | ft^e 177. 
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vernation that a Muhammadan journalist (whoso nanio 
could ho given) had had with a Sikh sopov (luring which 
the sepoy had asserted his regiment had refused to tire. 
A student also informed the agent that on tin: 12th a 
sowar asked the crowds why they did not snatch their 
arms from the troops “ they would surrender them 
willingly." 

A good deal of disKiitisfaetion was admittedly present 
among persons compulsorily demobilized. 

About I Sib April. Itai Sahib Sri Ram Kud, Suh- 
Divisional Officer, Nharakpur, reported that he was 
doubtful of the attitude of the detachment of Dog raw 
at Naught 11 ill. 

JSth , I pril. t frderly room of the . r »4th Sikhs, Jullundur, 
burnt down. 

ISlh April. One Sardar Singh of Ahmadnugar wrote* 
to a ilavildar m the !f2nd Punjabis in Egypt describing 
the tyranny of (iovernment and repeating many of the 
worst ot the Row la it Act runiours. 

A turn f lUlli April. 'J’he Station Master at Baliawal- 
nngur reported to the Oflicer (^pmmandiiig tin* detaeh- 
jnent ol I -IJOtli Punjabis (Captain Maud, 1 4 Queen's) 
thal' he bail heard that the detachment had said they 
would riot lbe it m lied on to do so. 

lUlli April. Stores godowit in the l-34th Sikh Pioneer 
lirn-s at Amhala burnt down. 

lUlh April. -General Dllieer (’ommanding, Kith Divi¬ 
sion, issui'd orders that British ollieers should jiatrol 
constantly to prevent Indian troops hem;/ trot at. 

About U/itli April. Suh- Inspect or, Amhala City, in 
course id conversation with a sepoy m tIn* I 3tt.h Sikh 
Pioneers learnt that the sepoys generally believed that, 
in future a Its. bb tax was to be levied for the birth of a 
son, Its. f> for keeping a buffalo and Rs. 2-K for every 
cow. 

UOth April. The regimental School in the l-.‘Mth 
Sif.il Pioneer lines at Amhala burnt down. 

UUutf April, twice in the I 3Mh Sikh Pioneer lines 
at Amhala burnt down. 

UHnl A aril. General (Wicor Commanding, Multan, 
eoinpl'iit»"i| ol specific rumours being circulated 
impugning the loyalty ot the Sikli regiments and stilted 
tliev had been .spread over a great part of the Punjab. 

U.'Ud April- < ieneral Officer Commanding, Feroze- 
pore, warned the Medical (I.M.S.) Officer;' tlicit, (hey were 
not to air (licit political ideas and would be arrested if 
thev e ideas mired to tamper with the troops. Two 
were definitely known strongly to sympathise with the 
<S 'fit i/ii pv ha movement. It was not alleged that there 
had be. n any tampering. 

,1 pril. Snowball letters, some religious, some seditious 
some harmless were being circulated in great numbers 
fo I'cgMiiciit i. The \ ievv ot (lovcrnineiit was that though 
not ol particular importance in themselves their reason 
wa the general spiril of unrest which they wi re designed 
(o keep alive and increase. 

o./lh April. Date of letter ol Muhammad Ali and 
Shmkat Ali. which constituted a strong incitement to 
Muhaiuniadan soldiers not to serve against the Caliph 
viva he lmd declared a Jehad. This letter was shortly 
afterwards in circulation. 

U-Uh A in'il. A Sikh writing* from Qadian to Egypt 
sanI thal looting waS going on everywhere and asked 
addressee to return and let them die together. 

USih .1 pril. Office of the 2-72nd Punjabis at Multan 
burnt down. 

April. Deputy Commissioner, dining, reported (nth 
June) that men of the Mtli ami loth Sikhs in the district 
wore alleged to have Said they would not light against 
their In others. The Military officer^ did not accept 
the report. 

April .—A sepoy of the 3-34th Sikh Pioneers casually 
informed two high Indian officials at llissnr that the 
Indian troops at Amritsar had not shot at timir unarmed 
brethren m the moh, t)ut. either had not tired at all or 
tiled m the ;ur 
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April. A pou'tri in the Gujraf district was dismissed 
for having said to Indian troops that il they came over 
to the people’s side, they would easily win. 

April and May .—Continuous rumours as to the 
bombing of the Golden Temple at Amritsar which were 
producing a had effect on Sikh regiments necessitated 
the deputing of Indian offieers from a number of regi¬ 
ments to Amritsar to satisfy themselves of the real state 
of affairs. (Officers from 8-33rd, 2 frith, l-lf>lst. I-33rd 
and 2-22nd among others visited Amritsar.) 

May. -The alleged searching of Sikh girls by British 
soldiers at Amritsar Station had to be refuted by a Press 
cow i at n ni< pt c. 

May --General Officer Commanding, Sialkot, reported 
unfavourably on conduct of eeiluin men in 2-32mi Sikh 
Pioneers. 

I-sl May. Montgomery Police arrested an r.r-sepoy 
of the 1-I8t,|j Infantry for spreading false rumours. Re 
had been discharged at Delhi on the IOth April and had 
a very had record in the regiment. 

1th May. — liclgaum reported flab-British feeling 
among the Punjabis in the R. F. A. depot and N. C. O.’s 
school. 

7lh May.—An Afridi in the Khvher Rilles wrote to 
a sepo\ in l-f>f*th Coke's Rifles that war was about to 
break out., (bid willing, between the Amir and the English 
and that all Mws almans were on one side. 

Slh May. A police' constable in Peshawar writes to 
Rawalpindi that the whole didrift had deserted to the 
Amir and Abb policemen were ready to go. 

!Hh May. Intelligence Officer, Jullundur Brigade, 
reported to 10th Division that one of his agents had 
met some Sikh sepoys stationed at the (.olden Temple 
and that he was of the opinion they were disaffected- 
No further report was received by Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Departnu nt. 

I Ilk May. Five old Sikh sepoys of the Gujranwala 
district deserted lrom I-f> tt h Sikhs. 

l ilh May. General Officer Commanding, 43rd Brigade 
(Lahore), wrote as lullow> 

L While all the Commanding Offieers of Indian Units 
of this Brigade are unanimous in stating that the present 
sedition and unrest has not spiead to the army, it is 
evident that considerable dh'contuil floes exist in Indian 
units which might increase to something more serious. 
The chief grounds for this discontent appear to he ns 
1 allows : 

(1) For some time past the civil population have 

been trying to “get at” the armv, saying 
“ If we wa.nl any filing we go on strike, why 
don’t von ?” The Indian sepoy rather feels 
that ii he has a grievance he has no outlet 
for it. 

(2) There ai e general complaints about the sepoys’ 

rate of pay and that they are not getting 
as much as menial servants. 

(3) Owing to the difficulties with regard to accommo¬ 

dation. units are put into temporary lines 
where they cannot have their families with 
them and where there is no mosque or shrine 
such as they used to have. 

(4) Th< Indian officers think they have been badly 

treated in that Indian officers with perma¬ 
nent commissions are going to he brought 
in over their heads and that such Indian 
officers are not drawn from the Indian officers 
at present serving with regiments, except 
in exceptional circumstances. They think 
that their “ tz:al ” will bo very considerably* 
lowered when the commissioned Indian officers 
are brought in.” 

lith May. — A party of 30 martial law prisoners 
brought from AmriGar io Lahore, were shouting “ Hindu 
Mussulman ki jai ” and passing over the bridge, one of 
the Hindu prisoners shouted to pome Dogra sopn \» 
standing on a platform: ”0 brotlurs, you should sice 
with the Bathan and shoot the English.” He said the 
same to some Indian passengers. All the prisoners 
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shouted “ Ya Ali,” “ Ya Hussain,” “ Hindu-Musaal- 

man ki j »■” , f A 

24th May. —Deputy Inspector-General of t dice, 
Multan, reported that an officer of the 15th Lancers 
had told him that some of his men on detachment duty 
had been overheard to say that they would not lire on a 
mob and would willingly uudergo a year’s imprisonment 
for the disobedience. 

28th May. —Fatteh Khan, Jamadar, 31st Sappers 
and Miners, Poona, found talking sedition at Campbell- 
pur Station. 

May. —Officer Commanding, 13th Lancers, reported 
propaganda amongst Muhammadan sowars by Regi¬ 
mental Mftulvi. (There was found on enquiry by C. 1. D. 
to be no justification for the alarmist report). 

The Maharaja of Patiala told the Political Agent, 
Phulkian States, that he had been somewhat disquieted 
by an incident in bis Imperial Service Troops in connec¬ 
tion with Muhammadan affairs. No more details. 

May.— After the Afghan war had started the rumours 
and report * of wholesale desertions of regiments en hive 
and of tights between Indian and British troops were 
everywhere and invariably believed. The troops them¬ 
selves were responsible for the wild stories oi British 
disasters and the Afghans’ advance and the Military 
authorities had to take spec dal steps to prevent wounded 
soldiers in ambulance trains lrom circulating these 
rumours at the large junctions. Every recruiting party 
carried the fictions into the country side. 

May. — An inflammatory Gurmukhi leaflet* issued to 
various Sikh regiments at Multan, Lahore and probably 
elsewhere. 

May. —Strong rumour ! in the Malwa of disafleetion 
among t he 1 Itli and 15th Sikhs which arc recruit* d t here. 

May. —A strong rumour that 300 w'omcn and children 
had been turned out of the- Punjab by the martial law 
authorities and were encamped homeless and starved 
at Pravag (Allahabad) Station. A number of the men 
and non-commissioned officers of the Native regiments 
there went down to see for themselves and were satisfied 
that the rumour and probably many others were equally 
false. 

May. —Officer Commanding, l-102nd Grenadiers at 
Mhow, reported tin* arrival of two very suspicious Sikhs 
in the garb of sadhus who talked to the Subadar-Major 
of a conspiracy to get the Indian army in the Punjab 
to rise and claimed that they wore touring the country 
to arouse the army. 

These men visited several other cantonments (.lliunsi, 
Suugor, .liibhulpur) dining February, March and April 
and although nothing was proved against them, they 
appear undoubtedly to have been suspicious. 

June .-—Sikhs of the 19th Lancers stated in the train 
they wore on their way to Egypt to fight against the 
Germans. Indian troops, they said, were not so ready 
to light as before because of (heir sympathy with the 
Punjab and both Sikhs and Muhammadans were unwilling 
to fire on the Afghans. A Dogra sepoy then added 
that troops were deserters on the Frontier. Sikh sepoys 
were heard saying that bombs hud actually been dropped 
on the Golden Temple but the temple had been miracu¬ 
lously saved by God. 

29th June .—From two Separate sources information 
received of disaffection in the 35th Sikhs. 

June .—Members of Oth Cavalry going on leave from 
Sialkot heard at YVa/.irabud talking sedition. 

6th July .—A Sikh mdhu found trying to get at the 
men in the Remount Depot at Sehore. 

Angjiit. —A Haji fakir and c.r-sowar, originally of 
Rohtak District, arrested at the Cavalry Lines, Meerut, 
with a Jehad leaflot. Ho was f* und to be in habit of 
frequenting the lines of Indian regiments. 

The following letters w< re intercept;*], reported 
towards end of May by the Postal Censor :— 


• Copy ou page 178. 


Frotn S. Stngh , dated Ahmadnagar, the JSth April 
1919, to Jlarildar Kartar Singh, i ompiny "A," 92ttd 
Punjabi*, Egyfd. 

Destroy the letter after reading. 

Our regiment will be disbanded on the 1st May 1919. 
All new* regiments w ill be disbanded. In India mm h 
tyranny is being practiced. Government are demanding 
from the srths, shopkeepers, merchants, etc., nur-titth 
oi their income, that is to Say Government will take 
away 109 mounds of grain from a zarnindar if the produce 
is 500 maunds. It is heard that the public will not be 
allowed to have possession of J and. Government will 
have control over it and will dispose of it as they plea-e. 
In large towns there have been disturbances. Those 
towns have been occupied by the Military and machine- 
guns have been fixed all round (hem. Bengalis and 
Ary as have changed their attitude. Sepov s are not. 
given any cloth or any reward, All are dissatisfied and 
have returned to their homes after getting their pay. 
No person is allowed to speak on any subject. All 
iSardars are terrified. 


From Amur Singh , dated 11 yd* rah d (Sind), the 14 th 
A [ml 1919, to So. 3339 Soirar Man Singh, Torah So. I, 
('atairy 6‘, I. E. F. “ E ” e-o Pont Mouter, Karachi. 

I am writing to you about tin* recent disturbances in 
the Punjab. The British Government have issued 
orders in the Punjab and India to the effect that Go\ em¬ 
inent will take away the income ol any person whose 
income exceeds 15 lakhs a year, after making provision 
for the maintenance of his iam.ly. All things are liable 
to taxation—even small shopkeepers have to pay taxes. 
If four persons gather togctlur they are being captund 
without question. The British are causing great oppres¬ 
sion on flu* Punjab public. Bit* mcichants have therefore 
convened secret rue* tings ami at It* llii one Muhammadan 
fifth, mu* Sikh and *m*« Klmfri have collected 9,000 nun 
for lighting. The ■**■'the have provided them with fire¬ 
arms and machine-guns. There was lighting one day 
at Delhi in wliiili 12 Europeans and 200 Indian scpiys 
from a cavalry regiment were killed and many more 
wounded. The Sikhs at. Lahore, Rawalpindi, Ami it er 
and Pishawnr have abo risen and there was a strife 
resulting in the closing of shops for two days in the whole 
of the Punjab. At the place where we live then- is a 
meeting at S r.M. every night. It is rumoured that tin* 
nrths who had supplied tire-arms, etc., have been arre* t< *1. 
All tin* primary schools in the villages of the Punjab 
have been abolished by tin* Government. 


From Pyara Singh of Qadian, Punjab, to Se.joy Kundati 
Singh, No. 690. Ii-givont 1-tilth Sikh a ( F. (Dm- 

jKtvy Egypt, dat'd the 24th April 1919. 

At Kasur, Lahore and Amritsar looting and plundering 
iff going on. Railway stations and Govenmxnt *dK<s 
have been looted and burnt. Telegraph win* .n.d 
railway lines are also broken. The British have i;m*1 
guns and machine-guns un all sides. A great distur¬ 
bance is going on. Come over here so that wv may die 
here together. 

lie port by Superintendent of Police, Bdga uiu.- Th* 
Punjabis in the R. F. A. T)ep5t and N. C. Os.' .School 
have been receiving letters from their relations in th,. 
north and there appears to he a certain amount .f 
discontent, among them. Those who have been in Fran, , 
say that the British Officers do not, treat them as w*ll 
as the French did ; others Say that the Amir of Afghani- 
tail is coming to their help and that affairs in the imFh 
are in their favour. 

The. District Magistrate remarks :—“ There are r*>f 
manv Punjabis in the N. G. Os.' School. Tin* recalling 
of all men from leave, especially of those who have pM 
come back from Foreign Service, is likely to be regain* 1 
by the men as a hardship.” 

2 A 
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A Seditious Gurmukiii Leaflet. 

The inflammatory Gurrnukhi leaflet reproduced below 
wa- recently addressed to the Subadm-Major of the 45th 
Sikhs at Multan. It had been reproduced by carbon 
paper, and called on Sikh regiments to mutiny :— 

Wah Guru r In Khaim. 

Fftuj kc Sardaio is nun dekho, parho, 

Punjab ke log kaisi taklif men bain : Angrezoy tie kaisa 
tang kita hui : in ko mardo : faujdn apni taraf karlo : 
im gzin lelo : gore nun mat chuddo : mukiido : raulk in so 
sal karlo : Lahore, Amritsar da hul dekho. yih wela lift 
milega : hoshiiir liojao : 11 indu-Musalmau ik hain: 

Gandhi ki kaindha hai : (henmn Our da baehan pura 
kuro: Angrezan nun na ehhado: Guru Maharaj r&zi 
howenge : susti na kuro : inurdo, miiro : Angrcz zalim 
hain: agar yeh rahe thodi buri gat banaiige: raulk 
baehtio : Khulna pantji jago : (les barbnd ho raha hai.” 

Translation. 

Victory to the Guru. 

Let every Sikh Officer (Sardar) in the array so<\ road 
and hear this. See how the people of the Punjab are in 
trouble; how the English have oppressed them. Kill 
these ( Knglish) win the (whole) array to your side, take 
possession ol thi' magazines. Don't leave a Mingle British 
soldier (alive). Finish them r.nd tree 11m country of them. 
Look what has lr-ppenod r.t Lahore and Amritsar. Such 
an opportunity will never occur again. Be on the alert. 

Hindus and Muhammadans are now united. What 
does Gandhi say ? Fulfil the commandment of the JOlh 
Guru. Kill the Knglish and the Guru will he pleased. 
Don’t lose time. Kill, Kill. The Lnglish are tyrants and 
i( they remain they v\ i 11 treat, you brutally. Save the 
oouiitry. Khnlsas, wake up ; the country is being ruined. 

Ankixvr ; B. 

Vi sit ft of Hidh’ a to regiments. 

The General Oflioor Commanding, HUh Indian Division* 
writes under date 17t.li May 1919. “ Up to quite recent ly 

it has been the habit of Saiyids, Firs, Mime, He., from 
lvohat, Peshawar, Att.oek, Miunwuli and the Punjab 
generally to come into the lines and ask the Indian officers 
to help them by inducing the men to give tlmm money, 
that, saying they belong to cert.i.in holy families. They 
arrive from tin north during the first week of the month 
and ret urn after depots have been paid out. They 
generally wear big white pnggaries and long loom: coats 
and have been known to be actually present while pay is 
Him disbursed asking for a subscription from each man. 
They generally stay in Regiment:.l Mosques as guests of 
the local Mullah. There is no doubt that, these men 
(■(died money not only for themselves but for purposes 
ol which the present stale of unrest is the result. What 
is required is a very strict supervision over all who enter 
our praying pi, cos in the lines. And in addition the police 
sh, mi Id lie. vi' power to prevent an\ of the above so-called 
holy men residing in the local bazaars, where they get into 
conversation with sepovs, telling thorn all manner of lies 
and spreading sedition.” 

Annexure C. 

Rumours regarding loyalty of troops. 

Information has been received (25th May) that the .Tor 
jj/c/n (u big Sikh gathering) held at. village Blunder 
Kalian, Folic© Station Dharamkot from the 15th to the 
22nd May, was attended by some ton or twelve thousand 
persons, many of whom were returned emigrant s from the 
,1 ullundur and Ludhiana districts. Although nothing 
except religious matters were discussed at the meeting, 
there was a Jot of talk amongst Sikhs present with refer¬ 
ence to the many rumours afloat, of .Sikhs in tho array 
having gone over to flic enemy (Afghans). 


Annexlre D. 

Rumours abmtt loyalty of troops. 

The Sub-Inspector of Tamilian we. la reports (2ftth May) 
that the Theranns are giving out that the whole of the 
2-72 Punjabis, Multan, have deserted on account of tho 
Kabul War. 

A otr hy th> Deputy Comt/iist over .—'I lie man who eprettd the rumour 

being run in unchjr Martini Law. 

Axnlxure E. 

Rumours spread hy sepoys. 

A correspondent, who is visiting Multan (end of May) 
mentions having met some Sikhs of the 19th Lancers on 
his journey down, who stated that they were on their 
way to Egypt as war with Germany had broken out once 
more. They alleged that Indian troops were less ready 
to fight Hum heretofore from sympathy with the people 
of ihe Punjah in their recent troubles and asserted that 
proof of this was now' being given on the Frontier where 
both Sikh and Muhammadan sepoys were unwilling to lire 
upon the Afghans. 

This correspondent also mentions a Pogrr sepoy, named 
Bela Ham, No. 14So, who staled that lie belonged to the 
3oth or l.’HMh Kegiiueut at Multan and mentioned that he 
was a resident of DiiHiiya in the Hosliiarpur district, as 
talking openly of the defection in Indian regiments now 
on the Frontier. This sepoy spoke of t wo or more Rejputs 
of his own village being among those who had deserted. 
He boasted of the unity existing between Hindus and 
Muhammadans in his own district and deck;,red that there 
were many fire-arms in the possession of villagers which 
would lie used one day against Government. 

My correspondent writes of having heard from Sikh 
sepoys the old story of t he bombing of the Golden Temple 
during the disturbances in Amritsar. The sepoys admit¬ 
ted that, the story hud been contradicted by their own 
officers but affirmed their belief that bombs bad actually 
been dropped but that the Durbar Sahib had been saved 
b\ providence. 

Stories of desertion on the Frontier and of the dis¬ 
loyalty or rev*ll of whole unitsare being repeated generally 
in many di.itriets of the Punjab. 

Annexui k F. 

Rumours spread hy sepoys. 

The Officer Commanding, Depot 59th Scinde Rifles, 
reports as follows (beginning of June) 

One of our sentries on duty at the Cantonment Station 
got into conversation with some of the wounded men in 
the ambulance train which recently passed through 
Jullumlur. He was informed thud, the enemy had 
captured a good many of our people and had cut off 
their ears and noses and then released them. He also 
hoard that a whole Sikh regiment had deserted to the 
enemy. 

Not.■ t»y General Offl «r Co'imi minty Divtsiwi .—Orders were issued on 
lime 7th. to Ollleers (‘oiimiaiu m; s'idions en route to h.ivo nil an bu¬ 
ll m ■' 1 1 .iimet l»v 1 British >flhvr and 3 Indian ollleers who are 
nsmieted to contradiel perm iouk rumours und report the names of 
lien known to spread them. 

Annexure G. 
roster appealing to troops. 

On the morning of the 27th Juno a notieo in Urdu, 
written by band, was found posted in Lahore City. Its 
translation is as follows :— 

There will be a hartal among troops because wounded 
sepoys are not. being treated properly. British soldiers 
and Gurkhas are treated ami cured— other Indian troops 
are not looked after but. wounded sepoys are thrown into 
the river alive. There have been (Krasions when British 
soldiers and Gurkhas received five secis of water while 
Indian troops were only given two seers per head. 
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Government ought not to throw wounded Indian soldiers 
into the river hut should undertake their cure. 

Nawab Sahibs and other well-wishers of Government, 
who are great Bahadurs, should be sent to the Frontier as 
they are very bravo and have learnt to fire upon un¬ 
armed people. 

Annexurf: H. 

Ill-feelings among demobilized sepoys. 

The General Officer Commanding, Lahore Divisional 
Area, reports (middle of June) :— 

Kahn at,. 

“ Reports received from some police stations show that 
the demobilized sepoys continue to show disinclination to 
join the army especially on the plea of their bad treatment 
on demobilization, when it is reported they were deprived 
of their kits and clothes and ordered to clear off the can¬ 
tonment or they would be banded over to the police. 
They are also reported to have said that they would not 
re-enlist unless they were paid at the rate laid down for 
British soldiers and no differential treatment made bet¬ 
ween them and the British soldiers by putting them before 
the enemy.” 

Annexure I. 

Necessity for watching mosques. 

The General Officer Commanding, Lahore Divisional 
Area, (writes end of July) :— 

An officer of the 59th Seindo Rifles, F. F., who is q, very 
intelligent and loyal man, arid who supplies most of the 
Intelligence information in this station states the following 
as regards mosques, gurdwarns, etc. He says that a 
thoroughly loyal man should be detailed to attend every 
service, who should be the first to arrive and last, to go. 
He says that after prayers there are frequent ly discussions, 
raised perhaps by some recruit or sepoy asking questions 
as to the Maulvi’s opinion on different subjects. Nothing 
he says could happen in a regiment which would not pre¬ 
viously be discussed and brought to light in a mosque or 
the gurdwara, be it inllammatory pamphlets or seditious 
speeches. He advocates also the prohibition of maul vis 
proceeding on leave until the war on the Frontier is over, 
as they might bring back disloyal ideas instilled in thorn 
by other mullahs. 

Annexure J. 

Inflammatory appeal to troops. 

The following notice was found pasted (15th July) to 
the wall of the Rang Mahal High School in the City. Its 
translation is given below :— 

“ Assalam Alekum. Jai Sita Ram. ” 

“ It is known to you that notices regarding peace have 
on r e more been posted. Previously it was announced that 
the Germans had surrendered and tohat peace had been 
made. Later again it was declared that the Germans 
were sueiug for peace. Sometimes it is said that the Amir 
is asking for peace. How long A\ill the thief continue 
stealing ? The intention of course is that recruits may 
hear the happy nows and enlist without fear. Forcible 
recruitment is being carried on in the villages. Whence 
in the future will farmers come to till the land ? Who will 
cultivate Our fields ? Where will Hour he found? No 
men will he seen in the Punjab. Contribute to the War 
Loan and your reward will come even as you got your 
reward this year.” 

Ann f xub i K, 

Attempts to seduce troops. 

The Officer Commanding, 45th (R) Mountain Battery, 
Ambala, reports:— 

2239. ******* 


As regards efforts to influence the troops, I have no 
definite information, although at the time of the disturb¬ 
ances there is no doubt that men were approached in rail¬ 
way trains. 


Annex ere L. 

Circular No. -572, dated 1st June 1919, from the Divisional 
Uicrviting Officer, Jullundur, to All Ihpvly Commis¬ 
sioners and Foreign Ministers of States in the Jullundur 
Divisional Recruiting Area. 

It appears that rumours arc prevalent in some places 
that men discharged from the Army on demobilization 
are not treated fairly. 1 havo come across the following 
alleged complaints :— 

(1) That men are sent away without pay. 

(2) That they are sent away without clothes or shoes. 

(3) That they are not given a pass to their homes. 

I have not, however, been able to obtain a definite ease, 
and am accordingly forwarding you copies of a printed 
notice, which I should be grateful, if you would have dis¬ 
tributed among the Zaildars and leading men of your 
district state. 

I am convinced that these rumours arc being circulated 
by evilly disposed persons and that, in very few eases me 
there any real grounds for complaint, as men discharged 
on demobilization were liberally treated by Government. 

'There may, however, lie indivnb U eases in which men 
have not received all that iH due to them, and I shall ho 
grateful for any help that you can give me in tracing such 
cases, and 1 will carefully and on the spot enquire into 
any complaint received from Zaildars and ethos will 
guarantee to do my best to have genuine grievances 
righted. 


femo. No. H50, dated Jullundur. 4th Avgust 1919, from 
the Divisional Recruiting Officer, Jullundur , to A 11 Deputy 
Commissioners and Foreign Ministers , States, Jullundur, 
Divisional Recruiting Area. 

Reference my No. 572, dated 21st June 1919. 

1 shall feel very much obliged if you will kindly inform 
me as to whether the vernacular circulars were distri¬ 
buted and t.o whom. 

I shall also be glad to hear as to whether any definite 
case of any discharged man having a complaint as to his 
treatment, has been brought to your notice. 

As a result, of. my circular not one single, case has up to 
date been brought to my notice which fact would seem to 
point to the probability of the rumours of scurvy treat¬ 
ment meted out, to men at the time of their discharge on 
demobilization, having been circulated by evilly disposed 
persons so as to discourage men from rc-enroJljng or en¬ 
listing. 

On receiving replies to this memo, from all concerned I 
will inform you further os to the result of my enquiries. 

I shall be grateful for a very early reply to this. 

Anni xere M. 

Extract from a, letter from Ilarnam Singh, Munsif Zirn 
(Frrozc.jtore District) (May 1919). 

“ So far as T could gather in my journey from Rawal¬ 
pindi to Talwandi, there are rumours afloat which might 

rouse the religious feelings of the people.that 

the wearing of kirpnns by Sikhs is taken by the authorities 
as an offence under the Martial Law Regulation in the 
aroa under Martial Law.” 

' Annexure N. 

Memorandum. 

Office of Divisional Recruiting Officer, Jullundur. 

The following Officers were asked to make this fact 
widely known among the Zaildars and leading men of t!Hr 

2 a 2 
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Districts and States and so far they have not received any 
complaint from ez-Holdiers :— 

1. Deputy Commissioner, Jullundur. 

2. Deputy Commissioner, Ludhiana. 

3. Deputy Commissioner, Forozopore. 

4. President, Council of Administration, Faridkot 

State. 

5. Foreign Minister, Naliha State. 

0. Political Secretary, Jiud State. 

7. Chief Secretary. Kapnrthala State. 

H. Foreign Minister. Alalor Kolia Stute. 

The I)epul y Commissioner, Kangra, has received five 
eomplajflts of non-receipt of unilorm and pay. These uie 
being enquired into from regiments concerned. 

A lo. J160-16-(\, dated J nlhindvr, 10th November 1919, from 
the Divisional Recruiting Officer , Jullundur, lo the 
Adjutant-General in India, Rimla. 

In continuation of my No. C., dated 17th June 

1019, and also with reference to your No. 0174J3-A 
(A. Cl. 2), dated 20th October 1010, i now have the honour 
to submit the results of my investigations. 

Tin* non-receipt of uniform and pay as reported to 
Deputy Commissioner, Kungro, is being submitted by me 
to units concerned for favour of report. 

A full report from the l’atiula (Government has not yot 
been received in spite of four reminders being sent- 

H. S. L. Wollev, 

Office of Divisional Recruiting Officer, 
Jullundur. 

An NExntK O. 

No. 47>107-J-l$-(}., dated 26th April 1919 , from Major 
General O. S. Nugent, Gcinraf Officer Cornmauding, 
Meerut Division, to the Chief ticcntury to Government , 
J’unpib. 

Itelereuee your No. K72-D. S. C. of 22nd April asking 
for any evidence on the subject of emissaries working 
from Delhi to foment trouble in other districts. 

The only information in possession of the Military 
Authorities, Meerut Division, is contained in the attached 
report * which originated from the Superintendent of 
Police, Meerut, and a copy of a leaflet which was circu¬ 
lated in Meerut some days ago, both of which documents 
have doubtless been communicated to you. 


♦.Not iirintcti. 


There is also a form of propaganda being used which 
takes the shape of spreading reports that Indian troops in 
other places have revolted. 

For example, in Dehru a report was sedulously circu¬ 
lated that (Gurkha Battalions in the Punjab had shot their 
British Officers and joined the mob. 

Two da\« ago a report gained currency in Saharanpur 
that Sikh troops at Meerut had mutinied and shot their 
officers. 

The only effect of the first on Gurkha units at Debra 
was to cause great resentment amongst them. 

The second was .spread so sedulously as to cause great 
excitement in Saharanpur and the Officer Commanding 
thought it necessary to wire asking for official denial. 

[Copies to V ar Section, Simla, and Brigadier-General, 
General StMT, Northern Command.] 

* L AFr.ET (ENCLOSURE TO ANUEXURE O). 

[Read and don't tear it up.] 

Oh children of India, when will you awake ? 

Your eyes have been sewn up - will you still remain 
blind ? 

Have you no regard for your brothers ? 

See, the King-Emperor has declined to disallow the 
Rowlatt Bill. 

All that we have done hitherto was with the view of 
getting the Bill cancelled ; but we now see that they have 
killed thousands of our Bengali, Punjabi and other brothers 
by means of our own weapons used by our Gurkha 
brothers. 

Will our eyes still remain shut ? 

First, of all I appeal to my Sikh, Gurkha and other 
Sepoy brothers and ask them if they can only earn their 
bread by siding with Government and killing their 
brothers. To earn a living in this way is mean. Will 
they not. use their arms against the English, if t hey have 
such regard for their u salt ” then 1 will tell them that they 
ure eating the salt of their country and not that of the 
English: so there would be no “ Nimakharanii ” 
(treachery). 

I will now ask my Sepoy brothers and every man born 
in India, what their “Dharam” (religious conscience) 
tells them, and why don’t they follow their “ Dharam.” 

See the English have ordered the Marwaris to leave 
Bengal. Cun we bear all those things and keep silence ? 

See, when the English did not rule India and wore only 
traders, and anybody injured or insulted their traders, 
they promptly were ready to wage war against such per¬ 
sons and did actually wage war on several occasions. 

Shall we then after so many insults and losses of life 
not be prepared to fight—if we do, then it is a matter of 
regret. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Connection between Afghanistan and the rising in India. 


The Punjab Government has been supplied with certain 
evidence by the Peshawar Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment in regard to the connection between Afghanistan 
and the rising in India. This evidence has been examined, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor does not consider that what 
ho has seen proves the alleged connection. In view, how¬ 
ever, of allegations that have been made, he considers that 
the Committee should be supplied with a summary of the 
evidence available, though he does not propose to call the 
Criminal Investigation Department officers of Peshawar 
to produce it unless the Committee so desire. The sum¬ 
mary for obvious reasons camiot bo produced or discussed 
in public. 

2. It is presumed that the members of the Committee 
have read chapter XIV of the Rowlatt Report, which 
contains a summary of what is known as the Silk Letter 
conspiracy. The account there given shows a connection 
between Delhi, Lahore, the Hindustani Fanatics and 
Kabul, and so on to the outer circle of those who have or 
had designs on India,—the Germans, the Turks and the 
Indian emigrants. 

3. The evidence that could be produced before the 
Committee would go to show— 

(a) that the Silk Letter agency was active for some 
time before and after the out break in India ; 

(b) that it was reported in August 1918 that arrange¬ 
ments were being made for a Hindu to visit Nasrullah 
Khan vit the country of the Hindustani Fanatics ; 

(o) that a nephew of Hakim Ajmal Khan of Delhi was 
a paid informer of the a/di-British party in Afghanistan, 
and that he visited Afghanistan in 191(5, travelling under 
an assumed name, and that the agents of the Amir of the 
Fanatics visited Hakim Ajmal Khan and others at Delhi 
in February 1919 ; 

(d) that the assassination of Amir Habibullah Khan in 
February 1919 removed the main obstacle to the success 
of the a a//-British party ; 

(e) that on the 2nd March 1919 the Afghan Postmaster 
wroto to the Amir hinting to him that he should tuke 
advantage of the situation in India ; 

(/) that it was reported that Amir Amanullah, aftpr his 
accession received 50 or 60 letters by each post from India, 
asking for help, but the man who gave this information 
believed that they were all forged at the instigation of 
Obedullah, the Silk Letter conspirator.* He added that 
they had great influence on the Amir ; 

(p) that on receiving news of the occurrences at Delhi 
the Amir of Afghanistan decided on war, and that a few 


* Other letter? were reported to have been seat to Kabul vid the 
Hindustani fanatic* 


days before arriving at this decision, he had sent troops to 
Kandahar ; 

( h ) that on the 6th April, the date on which the Amir 
decided on war, a Silk Letter agent and a local agent for 
violent newspapers of Delhi, Amritsar, etc., wore among 
the lenders in the hartal at Peshawar^ 

(i) that bet ween the 15th and the 3(1th April, the Afghan 
Envoy is believed to have interviewed Abdul VVali and 
Dr. Ghosh at Peshawar, these two men being the local 
sat-t/agraha leaders ; 

(k) that a meeting took place at Utmanz.ai on the 21st 
April for the purpose of spreading agitation and that it 
was attended by unknown persons from down country 
and also by a man whose brother had been arrested in the 
Delhi riots and who had himself spent most of his life 
there ; 

(l) that in April proclamations by the Haji Sahib of 
Turangzai, a Silk Letter man, were in circulation announc¬ 
ing that the Frontier tribes arc coming and appealing to 
Pathans to assist their brethren down country in freeing 
India ; 

(vi) that Kanml-ud-din, Afridi, a Silk Letter man, was 
holding meetings with a black flag in the Kolmt pass ; 

(n) that towards the end of April, the Fanatic Amir 
sent a letter calling on his followers to follow the lead of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan. etc. ; 

(o) that on 29th April 1919, Mahmud Tam, Foreign 
Minister to the Amir of Kabul, wrote to Abdur Rahman, 
the Envoy,t telling him to get acknowledgments of allegi¬ 
ance from Hindus and Muhammadans; that Afghanistan 
was determined to back India ; that he should v put 
excitement into newspapers ” and not spare money, and 
that the Afghan Kardars should win over Hindus and 
remove the bigotry of Muhammadans against them ; 

(p) that before the outbreak of war with Afghanistan, 
about the end of April, the Amir issued proclamations 
which showed acquaintance with the rumours that were 
flying about the Punjab, and also with the published 
reports of the occurrences ; 

(y) that after the outbreak of the Afghan war (appa¬ 
rently) Obedullah issued a proclamation claiming credit 
for having brought Afghanistan in to assist India ; and 

(r) that AJi Ahmad Khan, the principal Afghan dele¬ 
gate at the Peace Conference, stated on 1st August 1919 
at a mosque in Rawalpindi, that “ the recent action of 
Afghanistan had been the result of her sympathy with 
Indian Musalmana.” 


t Abdur Rahman left Kabul on Apiil 10th with Instructions from 
the Amir which were apparently that he should do all lie could to 
tomcat existing discontent. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Note on Organization. 


The question is whether there wftH a conspiracy he¬ 
ll ind the reeent, distiirbonces. The passive resist mice 
or civil disobedience movement was the cause of the 
disturbances. That the result was inevitable is a view 
since expressed by many, including Mrs. Brsant, Nwami 
Hhradhanand and Mr. Gandhi himself. In the present 
note will he considered - 

(1) The origin and organization of the passive 

resistance movcinenf ; 

(2) The question of the organization of tho disturb¬ 

ances ; and 

(3) The connection of the two. 

For this purpose the course of the awb-Rowlatt. Bill 
agitation must ho traced in some detail, the attached 
calendar of events (Appendix 1) should lie examined. 

The appointment of the kowlatt Sedition Committee 
and the report it subsequently 
Tht ' ^"Sr*** produced were condemned at 
sometime or other by almost all 
Indian politicians and newspapers. The report was 
published in India in July 11)18 and it was considered at 
several meetings in other parts of India, but created 
perhaps less inbred in the Punjab than elsewhere. It 
was discussed and condemned at the National Congress 
in December, 11)18, at Delhi in a resolution moved by 
Mr. lit pin Chandra I’al, whose name had figured promi¬ 
nently in the report. But, although in the language of 
the Tribune “ the country had with one voice proclaimed 
its complete disapproval of the suggestions of the com¬ 
mittee,” there had at no time been anything approaching 
an agitation on the subject. It may have been believed 
that, the matter would be dropped at any rate for a 

time. The lirsl hint that this 
Tin* ItowIuU mils. . . , ..... 

was not t<> ho the ease wiih an 

announcement by the J’tonetr of the. 12th January, 
that the legislative measures In give effect, to the 
Kowlatt Committee's proposals were shortly to be pub¬ 
lished, and on the IKth January the two Bills appeared 
in the <imu rnntml of India (iazelte. The outcry was 
immediate. Almost the whole press was up in arms and 
the violence of the language ran be gauged from the 
extracts which have been included in the calendar. 'I lie 
Council met on the fitli February and the second, and 
principal, Kowlatt Bill was introduced on the same day. 

The interval between the publication of the Bills and 
their consideration by the Council was devoted by the 
press to an effort to force the elected non-oflicial niemhers 
into some striking act of dissent., such as their resignation 
in a body or their boycott ol the Counc il. It is mi im¬ 
portant point to notice that it was the press that started 
and led the agitation and not the members of Council, 
although the subsequent speeches in Council certainly 
stimulated the press to further extremes. Feelings 
wore soon at white heat and when the moderate members, 
Messrs. Kastn, Khali, etc., signed tin* Select Committee's 
report they were, before their attitude* was understood, 
assailed as sycophants and traitors. Tho firol meeting 
in Lahore was due to the general pressure of public 
opinion rather than to the machinations of any particular 
persons and by the lime Mr. Gandhi launched his passive 
iesistii.net* movement, the agitation had become, to 
quote the Tribune, "an all-India movement” and one 
of exceptional violence. 

Here it will he useful to give the principal dates of tho 
proceedings in Council — 

18tli Janm.ry—Publication of the two Bills; 

Oth February—Emergency Powers Bill introduced 
in Council, 

7th February—Emergency Powers Bill refeired to 
Select Committee. 

10th February—Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
introduced. 


12th March—Select Committee’s report on the 
Emergency Powers Bill considered. 

18th March— Emergency Powers Bill passed. Crimi¬ 
nal Law Amendment Bill returned for re¬ 
publication. 

From the moment of his return from South Africa in 

1915, Mr. Gandhi seems to have 
Thu 1 n^Hnho j JWn BCC king an opportunity for 

utilizing his new-found weapon 
of passive resistance in India. He w r as considering its 
adoption, at. the time of the Champaran agitation and 
tho idea certainly began to he seriously discussed in the 
summer of 1917 by a number of the extremists. It w T as 
to be directed, then, against the internments and was 
first, perhaps, openly advocated by an acknowledged 
leader in a speech by Dr. Ansari at ft special Provincial 
Conference at Lucknow in September 1917. On this 
occasion it was ruled out of order by the President. It 
was mooted on several other occasions particularly in 
regard to the Muhammadan Internees, was discussed in. 
at least, one Congress Subjects Committee and finally 
whh adopted in the Naira agitation, from which Mr. 
Gandhi acquired great prestige and influence. A day 
before the Kowlatt Bills were published, for instance, 
we find the 1 ijaya newspaper of Delhi asserting that 
passive resistance was the only course open to the 
3rd class re.ilway passenger in this country to secure for 
him his rights. Jn this instance it. was suggested by the 
Yijaya that 3rd class passengers should get into inter¬ 
mediate or 2nd class carriages whenever they found the 
the 3rd class carriages full and should refuse to pay any 
fine to which they might in consequence be sentenced. 

It. is impossible to say whence first, came the suggestion 
to apply passive resistance to the Kowlatt Bills. The 
idea was apparently forming simultaneously in several 
quarters. The first reference that lias been traced is 
in the Lutdt r, an Urdu newspaper recently started at 
Lahore, in its issue, dated the 29th January. The 
Congress of Delhi was supporting flu* idea eel tainly as 
early as the 4th February and the Kesari of Poona in its 
issue of the 4th February stated that, the time might 
come when the people would have to adopt the proposal 
of passive resistance which had conic from Calcutta. 
On the 20th February a meeting at the Hindu office at 
Madras, at. which B. C. Pal, B. P. Wadia and others were 
present, considered means to defeat the Kowlatt Bills^- 
whie.h included passive resistance ; and at. a moeting at 
Bombay in March presided over by Mrs. Besunt, Mr. 
Horniman ad\ united passive resistance, hut w r as opposed 
by Mrs. Besant. At Calcutta a number of speakers 
advocated passive resistance at a very early stage and 
it may have originald there. Whether Mr. Gandhi 
was in anv way concerned wdth the movement in its early 
days is doubtful. On the 24th February, however, 
he was visited by a deputation from Bombay, includ¬ 
ing Mrs. Karojini Naidu (sister of (. hattopadhyaya), 
Mr. Desoi, Mr. S. G. Banker and Umar Subhnni and the 
whole procedure, formation and rules of the Safyagruha 
tfablni were drawn up. It is quite clear that there must 
have been some canvassing before their publication at 
flu* first meet mg of the Sabha on the 1st March at Bombay, 
over which Mr. Gandhi presided, because at that time 
it was declared that there were already some dozens of 
signatories of the pledge. The Bombay authorities 
consider that the Sntyagraha movement, with Mr. Gandhi 
as its apostle, was a move on the part of the small but 
influential body of Bombay extremists led by Mr. 
Horuiman, Jiimnadas Dwarkodas, Mrs. Naidu and others, 
who wished to use the influence of Mr. Gandhi's name 
for their own purposes, but eventually found him a serious 
obstacle t«> their plans. They had come to prominence 
on the occasion of the proposed Willingdon memorial, 
they hud w recked all elfortsat compromise on the occasion 
of the special session of the Congress at Bombay and they 
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vroro, it is suid. determined to supplant, the Calcutta party 
in the control of the Congress. At any rate whatever 
the origin. Mr. Gandhi threw himself into the agitation 
and he soon, at any rate to outward appearances, domina¬ 
ted the position. 

Tlie Satyagraha * movement in so far as it was a move¬ 
ment for disobedience to law was an unlawful association 
and all who joined in it were to that extent conspirators. 
This position has been definitely accepted by Government 
in orders which cannot at present, be made public and 
w hich have not. yet been acted on. 

But there w'us at. first, hesitation in some quarters 
about adopting this movement and accepting Mr. Gandhi's 
leadership. 

The vow' has been reproduced as annexur (ii) (p >"<• IP’) 

and it. w ill ho seen that the chief 
Mr. (Jamlld's campaign. . , . , 

weapon was to be passive resist¬ 
ance or ‘ civil disobedience Henry Thoreaus some¬ 
what, meaningless phrase— of certain laws which were 
to he decided on from time to time hv the Satyagraha 
Sabha executive committee, a body wholly in the hands 
of the Bombay extiemists. The Calcutta Congress party 
accepted the principle of passive resistance, hut wished 
the form to he worked out and controlled by the Congress 
Committee. The actual words used in a telegram, 
addressed on the Urd or 4th March to Mr. Gandhi, Bandit 
Madati Mohan Mulaviya, N. (’. Kelkar and Mrs. Besant 
were: “We in Bengal are with you on the principle 
of passive resistance. We suggest an emergent, meeting 
of the All-India Gongress Committee at a central place 
to decide what form our concerted action should take 
against, the Row Inti Bills." At a private meeting of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee it, was then 
suggested that all elected members of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council and all local bodies should resign ; that the 
public should he called on to disobey all forms of civil 
and criminal law's ; and that they should refuse to pay 
the chankidari and salt taxes. But the suggestions 
were not approved and a committee was formed to 
devise a practical method of working out the Satyagraha 
vow'. It is interesting to note that the committee’s 
proposals were t.o he submitted at the Mymonsingh 
session, that is to sav eight days after the disturbances 
broke nul in the Punjab. The Poona parly similarly 
supported the principle, but reserved their judgment 
until the laws to he civilly disobeyed had been settled. 
Mrs. Besant. w ho was apparently a party to or cognisant, 
of the preliminary discussions, refused to agree to the 
civil disobedience of laws other than the Rowlatt Bills, 
Subsequently indeed she came to the conclusion, as did 
the Servant of India, that the Rowlatt, Act as passed 
otTered nothing to resist, passively and that therefore 
t he whole passive resistance movement should he dropped. 
The moderates immediately dissociated themselves 
from Mr. Gandhi's Satyagraha both by a manifesto and 
by speeches in Council. But Indian opinion wjih at 
the time in an inflammable state and the idea spread 
like wildfire, creating an atmosphere of contempt, for 
authority. The suggestion was several times made 
that mem hem of Council, both Indian and Provincial, 
should make a point of delivering Ruch violent speeches 
as would make it, practically impossible for Government 
to prosecute loHaer agitators for seditious utterances. 
Mr. Gandhi, after interviewing the. Viceroy at Delhi, 
visited the United Provinces where he stayed with 
Maulana Abdul Bari and Pandit Moti Lai Nehru at 
Lucknow and Allahabad, respectively, had several meet¬ 
ings, Including one lasting for several hours at which 
Shaukat Ali was present, and addressed a large meeting 
in the compound of the Home Rule office at Allahabad. 
After this crowded meeting at which all the members of 
the Nehru family except Moti Lai, Syed Hussain, of 
the Independent and cx-Assistant Editor of the Bombay 
Chronicle , and Mr. Tiwari of the Servants of India Society 


and Sewa Snmiti, were prominent. Mr. Gandhi returned 
from the United Provinces t«> Bombay and almost at 
once he and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu visited Madras to organize 
the movement there. Madras, where labour trouble, 
had been unite, is indeed the only place where tlu> Bombay 
party really propagandised. Mr. Gandhi addressed 
meetings at Madras itself and at Tutieorin, Madura and 
several other places. By the middle of March there 
were two separate organisations at work, those (ehietiy 
the members of Mrs. Besant's new National Home Rule 
League) who followed Mrs. Besant s vow and t tic more 
extreme who advocated wholesale disol edieiice. There 
was a Madras rnd/ Rowlatt Bills Executive Gommittco 
which was bebeved to ha\e decided on a regular campaign 
of protest meetings and agitation in England, passive 
resistance and the presentation of a monster petition to 
Parliament (the last was actually prepared). During 
Mr. Gandhi's visit the Madras Branch of the Pussno 
Resistance movement was also founded with Mr. Gandhi 
as president. 

Of actual Satyagrab is the number was never very 
large. By the middle of March then' were Icns than 
1,000 signatories of the vow, of whom SIM) belonged to 
Bombay and Kaira. 'I'he number did not increase 
to imv great extent, after this, at any rate outside the 
presidency, and the only 8a tyu graftis in the Punjab weie 
Drs. Kitelilew, Sat va Pal and Mr. Dmii Cliund. The 
movement derived its mici ess from the association with 
it of the more practical hartal. The lirst and in the end 
the only laws to he broken wen' those rein ting to the 
Press. The first proscribed litemturc was produced 
nnd sold in t he streets at Bomba ,m < he 7th April, namely, 
Hindu Siraraiya, Saieodya or l'inversa!. Hawn and the 
Story of a Satgagrahi, all by Mr. Gandhi himself. One 
or possibly two of these had been proscribed. I atei a 
translation of the proscribed Life of Hlastafhn Kumil 
Pasha was also produced. The Sat yagrahi an unregis¬ 
tered newspaper was first produced at Bombay on the 
7th April and at Madras one issue appeared on the I4t,h, 
but it is doubtful whether these publications re.dly 
offended against the law. That which appreured in 
Sind the Nne Call did offend and the publisher was 
prosecuted. Until the announcement of hartal at, the 
end of March no one, at any rale in the Punjab, had any 
idea what action was to he taken in pursuit of passive 
resistance, although then 1 were vague ideas that all 
taxes were to he resisted and the newspapers announced 
that, Bombay was placarded with posters to that, effect. 
The only instructions which si cm to have been issued 
by Mr. Gandhi were the translation of Henry Tlmmui’s 
“ Duty of Civil Disobedience," (originally published 
in IMffr.t 1l e time of the om/Lsia very up it, alum in America) 

1 ho “ Instructions to Volunteers” and some instructions 
to regulate the sale of proseril ed literature. Extracts from 
the first and the whole of the second will he found as 
appendices. A general campaign against the laws 
of the land was more than most were prepared to take 
part in and the Punjab press was generally very cautious. 
The Hesh, the Puujabec, etc., condemned tin* breaking 
of laws in no way connected with the Howlatt Bills ; the 
Tribune approved of the principle and considered passive 
resistance legitimate but reserved its judgment, as to the 
application, as indeed it continued 1o do right to the end. 
But the adoption of hartal t changed this. 

Hartal is an old Indian idea, and is defined in Platts’ 
Hindustani Dictionary as 
meaning, “shutting up all the 
shops in a market (on account, of oppression or as a 
passive resistance to exaction); — passive resistance.” 
There have been hartals on many occasions before, at 
Bombay after the conviction of Tilak in 1908 and for nine 
days by the Hindus of Delhi owing to their disapproval 
of Government's orders in the matter of the Bam Lila 
procession route during the Duschra of 11)17. 7 ho 


Tlio hartal movement. 


• Satyagraha wag the name Riven to the whol*; movement t/> Rive it 
an Indian apia.-aranre. The word is of modern orisiin and means ‘ truth 
force.” It comprised paaaive resistance, civil disobedience, hartal and 
h wadeshi. 


t fio* emrn nt, has ruled that, it baa power to declare nny Imdv of 
persons who combine to promote hartal an unlawful association Tlnv*o 
ordci ■ w.-re held in r m-rv for future one if necessary hut it would bo 
moat undesirable that they stc tld be made public at present. 
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hartal is essentially Hindu. It is to be remembered that 
tlies Indian shopkeeper is always ready to «lo> e his shop 
for days at a time* for family or religious rea*-oJiH, and it 
was too hastily assumed in the early days of the move¬ 
ment that the shopkeepers would refuse to lose a day’s 
profit. Every effort was marie to in vet the National 
Protest Day vith a religions garb. The fe.sting and 
ceremonial bathing preseril ed b\ Gandhi wore perhaps 
intended to lit the Sntyagrahi for a i tem menl.d haftlo 
vith ‘untruth.’ Hut by many the bathing was looker I 
on as a purification after oonbitnin at ion with the corpse 
of Indian lil ertv or the Bowlatt Art. This idea w.\' verv 
miii'li harped on bv speakers and writers. The wearing 
of blank hands, the carrying of black banners, the going 
burr-beaded arid hare footed, the erv of Hail Hail 
and tfe* moek funerals have been ehronieied. One 
speaker may he quoted. Rai Sahib Mnrli Phar. speaking 
at Am hale, on the 6th April, said : " Why is them hartal ? 
The reafcon is that whenever u. mr*mher of a family dies, 
the other members of the family keep fa; t a ml suspend 
all business till the dead body is tafen (Hit of the house. 
Now when the dead body of tin; Rowlat 1 Act is still in 
our midst, we have to suspend all business and rermv. c 
the corpse from the house before the people ran break 
their fast and resume business.” (Tribune, 13th April 
1010 ). 

When the hartal was adopted by Mr. Gandhi as part 
and indeed the first move, of his passive resistant e move¬ 
ment it was ill once ueeepted all over the country. Here 
again the original idea came from el i where. The 
Vijaya of Delhi as early as the Itilh February suggested 
a hartal on the 11th day after the final pa sing of the 
Rowlutt Bill, the hartal to he continued until Govern¬ 
ment. capitulated. Mr. Gandhi’s first announcement 
on the suh|eet was dated the 2.Mb March. His orders 
and ..ppeals were t,hereafter published regularly in the 
Press. So long as lie had this channel of communi¬ 
cation then* was little need ol emissaries, his Mugaddas 
hnknis were reprinted as leaflets and scattered broadcast 
over the country. 

A fairly complete list of the hartals throughout India 

has been included in the ealen- 
Tlir hiirtnt*. . , .. . .. . 

dor. the day lust fixed was 

Sunday, the 30t,h March, but that was elianged at very 
s orf notice, for reasons vliieh bare ne\er been very 
clear, to Sunday, the (illi April. If is probable that the 
original notice did not give suflieient time, and that it. 
was realised there was a risk of possible failure, if things 
were too much hurried. Altogether there were consider¬ 
ably more than ”00 hartal ■« on the 3(>th March and 6th 
April. Their distribution is interesting. 

In Bengal the Provincial<'oiigress('oimnittee,as already 
explained, was engage'I in working out. its own scheme 
ol passive resistance. ThcKowlott Bill agil at ion followed 
the usual course, a number of protest meetings and much 
violent journalism. The 6th April was ueeepted as 
‘ 1’iotest Day.’ hut, there was little real en husiasm 
and when the day eventually rame, eomhlerahly more 
than half the districts in Bengal took no part at all. At. 
Gub utta Messrs C. K. |)as and B. Ghakravarli organised 
the hartal and addressed a meeting. Outside Calcutta 
the only meeting of import .met* was tit- "Dacca where the 
audience only mint bored a thousand. It is noteworthy 
that Bengalees even students- were in a very small 
minority at the meeting in Calcutta. The audience was 
chirlly composed of up-country men, Punjabis and 
Marwaris. 

Much the same occurred in Madras. The agitation in 
Madras itself had been very intense and under the leader¬ 
ship of the editor of the Hindu, the Hon’lHe Mr. Ayyengar 
of the htijieriul Legislative C<>un< il, who is said 
to have expressed himself in private as desirous of a 
repetition of the Delhi riots, and others, meetings were 
held almost daily. The ■ u< cess of the Protest Day in 
Madras itself was quite unprecedented. It w as estimated 
that 100,000 persons attended the mootings on the 
■Reach. But. elsewhere in the Presidency theio was no 
such enthusiasm. In spile of the tours of Mr. Gandhi and 
B. C. Pa] there were few hartals and still fewer meetings. 


Tn Bombay the movement was naturally more popular 
hut the Tilakites, particularly of Poona and the Deccan, 
were apparently jealous of Gandhi’s popularity. The 
Bombay extremists were, however, wonderfully energetic. 
Three or four public meetings were held weekly, the 
Bombay Chronicle and the the rest of their press were 
extraordinarily violent and between the 31st March 
and the 6th April Bombay and the mofussil were Hooded 
with handbills and posters containing quotations from 
the Satyagraha leaflet No. 1. 

The greatest, success was obtained in the United Pro¬ 
vinces nod the Punjab, where the Delhi trouble tanned 
the agitation. In the former there were 66 hartals and 
meetings and in the latter 73. 

Both speakers and audience at all these meetings 
looked on themselves as mlyagrahis, although in the true 
sense of the word there wore probably no mlyagrahis in 
tie* province at all. The total number, it may he pointed 
out, of persons said from first, to last, to have signed the 
satyagrahix pledge was about 1,200 in Bombay Presidency, 
and a few hundred elsewhere. Even of these the vast 
majority were merely nominal mlyagrahis. 

The idea held hy many observers is that the disturbances 

Organization. ' WBrC ' “ «™lution which 

went oil at half-cock. A typical 
opinion is that of the Commissioner of Jitllundur, dated 
16th April ; “ There is some dissatisfaction among the 
extremists at the premature explosion. The real thing 
was not. to have occurred in His Honour’s (Sir Michael 
U’Dwyer's) time, hut two or three months later, coinciding 
with revenue collection, a general hartal, a complete 
boycott, of all Europeans, and a general strike in every 
department including the Police and with every hope 
of the Indian Army being won over.” With this may lie 
c impared the statement in January of an emineiil Indian 
to a Judge of tin; Chief Gourl, that within a few months 
of the depart ure of Sir Michael O’Dwyer there would 
he widespread unrest and trouble. 

To sum u)i, the satyagraha movement, was a conspiracy. 
Ah it spread its objei t gradually ceased to he disobedience 
to particular laws and became defiance of law generally. 
It was in this form that, it was preached m the Punjab 
lor the most part. 

It has been alleged that, this conspiracy was originated 
or supported from outside. The ease of Afghanistan is 
dealt, with in a separate note. Such evidence as is at 
present available in regard to connection with Bolshevist,, 
German, Turkish or Ghudr intrigue is set forth below. 
It is not claimed that it proves any such direct connection, 
but the evidente is suggestive and Government think 
it right, to place the committee in possession of it con¬ 
fidentially. 

A. Bolshevik indications .— I.- The Daily Mail , of t.he 
20th March 1010, reproduced the following letter from 
a special correspondent, dated Helsingfors February 
10th, 1019: -r 

“ I have seen to-day a letter on British India addressed 
by the Bolsheviks’ diplomatic repiesentative at Stock¬ 
holm, a little while before lie was expelled, to the famous 
Special Commission at I'etrograd. 

” The letter contains striking proof that, this Bolshevik 
agent during the summer and nulimm of 101H wss in 
touch with Bom hav via London and had arranged for 
sending sums up to £25,000, “special machines” (evi¬ 
dently infernal machines) and explosn cs. The agent, 
through whom he arranged this was a certain Hadshan. 
Tic often received replies by telegraph via London from 
his agents in India. These declared that a Bolshevik 
movement would break out in that country without fail 
in March or April. 

“ 7'he letter, which is undoubtedly authentic, is in the 
possession of a British subject, Mr John Pollock, a 
journalist, who laD-ly leaped from prison at Petrograd, 
where he was to have lven shot.” 

jSubsequently the Finnish poiicc agents and detectives 
made a search of Mr. PollotkM effects at his hotel and 
confiscated this letter and other documents]. 
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II. —A report received by the Director of Central 
Intelligence about the end of May was as follows :— 

“ It was reported from Helsingfors on the 5th April 
1919 that Mohammed Bak Haji Lachet corresponds 
with Bombay and is engaged in Bolshevik propaganda 
among the Mussalman population of India.” 

III. —The War Office cabled on the 14th May to the 
Commander-in-Chief in India as follows :— 

“The head-quarters for Japanese and Bolshevik 
revolutionary activities in India are according to the 
report of an agent, dated Stockholm, 1st May, at 
Amritsar.” 

IV. —A Special Indian Bureau at Moscow, composed 
of members of the Indian national party who had escaped 
from Berlin after the armistice, had been established 
with the avowed intention of causing a revolution in 
India. 

V. —The special efforts of the Bolsheviks to co-operate 
with the Committee of Union and Progress in producing 
an upheaval in Islamic countries, their establishment at 
Tashkent, intrigues in Afghanistan and the murder 
of the Amir. 

VI. —The close co-operation between Tilak and the 
Independent Labour party which in its turn is in sym¬ 
pathy with the Bolsheviks and the connection between 
the extremists and the Daily Herald —the chief Bolshevik 
newspaper in England. 

VII. —The immunity of foreigners, Americans, Dutch, 
Germans, etc., at Amritsar from attack and their pro¬ 
perty from all interference and the immediate steps taken 
by prominent merchants to protect them. 

VIII. —The extraordinary press activity in the first 
quarter of the year. 

B. Resemblance to Korean rising. —The form which 
the Korean insurrection in May at first took (passive 
resistance at once becoming active resistance) was cur¬ 
iously similar. 

C. Resemblance to Egyptian rising. —The Egyptian 
rising, the news of which reached India in the latter half 
of March, its anti-English nature and certain similarities 
which are said to be common to the course of the distur¬ 
bances in both countries as well as the curious synchroniza¬ 


tion. 

D. Pan-Islam .—The activities of the Pan-Islamiats 
ia Switzerland and elsewhere, e.g., Abdul Aziz, Shawesh 
who was reported to be endeavouring to enter India in 
December 1918. 

E. Germany .—The Egyptian and Indian outbreaks 
coincided with a distinct hardening on the part of Germany 
in regard to the peace terras. 

F. Ghadr .—Alleged connection between the Sikhs of 
the Stockton Khalsa Diwan and an anb-British move¬ 
ment in Indie,. 

This summarises the evidence with regard to fin external 
conspiracy except so far as Afghanistan is concerned. 
That evidence forms the subject of a separate note. 

It ts not easy to discuss many of these points satis¬ 
factorily, because adequate enquiries have not yet been 
made. It is obviously not a matter that can be settled 
by enquiry in this province, or even in India, alone. 

' r y The avowed designs of the Bolsheviks on India are too 
/^ well-known to require proof. 

/ Bo "“ vlk The bend of Indian revolu- 

tionaries, who made their way to Berlin in 1914 and 1915, 
mostly from America, and there founded the Indian 
National Party, have now taken refuge in Russia, Sweden 
and Switzerland. The Bolshevik local headquarters were 
at the end of 1918 fixed at Tashkent with one Bravin 
in charge. Bravin was known to be intriguing with 
merchants—Kashgaris, Bokharis and others—who 

were accustomed to visit India regularly. Recent 
enquiries have shown that both foreigners end Indians 
have been coming into India with very large sums of 
money, largely in the form of rouble notes, which are 
exchanged at Calcutta, Bombay, Lahore, Rawalpindi 
and Peshawar. It is certain that Bolshevik and enemy 
agents and money were already in the country, when tho 
passive resistance movement was started. We have 
had plenty of proof of the alliance between tbe Bolsheviks 
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and the Committee of Union and Progress and Pan- 

The Fu-Mrabt Intrigue. which allirace the 

Indian revolutionaries have been 
from the first deeply concerned. The Kaspy of Baku, in 
its issue of the 27th September 1917, published a telegram 
from the Indian representatives at the Stockholm Con¬ 
ference to the Central All-Russian National Committee 
of Musalmans— 

“ The 315 millions of Hindustan enslaved and mer¬ 
cilessly oppressed in cruel bondage to the English ami 
exploited by them like cattle realise that they can 
only shatter the strongest support of imperialism in 
the world by the acquisition and consolidation of their 
freedom and by the application of all their efforts and 
intellectual powers to the accomplishment of national 
independence. The unity of all the Eastern peoples in 
general and in particular their support from free Russia 
will hasten the political success and progress of the East. 
We Indians express our sincere gratitude to the Mussul¬ 
mans of Russia the first to take steps towards the accom¬ 
plishment of our aims.” 

In the middle of 1918 a well-known Bengal revolu¬ 
tionary appealed on behalf of the Indian National Com¬ 
mittee to the Turks to free India and at the close of the 
year one of the most prominent of the Pan-Islamist party 
and an agent of the Committee of Union and Progress 
was hovering in Afghanistan and Independent territory 
in an endeavour to get, with Russian help, into India. 
It is also a point of interest that M. 0. Nazim, Satyagrahi, 
and printer of Muhammad Ali’s letter to the Viceroy, 
which will be mentioned later, vn. in May in communica¬ 
tion with a certain Indian who had left India in 1918 
and had since been associated with tho Pan-Islamists at 
Borne. 

As regards the actual coincidence with the Egyptian 
revolt, the first brief reports of which were being dis¬ 
cussed in India at the end of March, no enquiries have 
been made and little can be said. That revolt was 
definitely anti-British and the sympathies, of Indians 
were, as expressed, wholly with tho Egyptians. We 
have not the inner history of Egyptian affairs, but not 
improbably the Egyptian agitation was fosterod and 
engineered from Constantinople and Switzerland by the 
same parties that were intriguing to produce the same 
results in India. There were at that time considerable 
Muhammadan intrigues in India—from December on¬ 
wards—and the more extreme were secretly discussing 
jehad. A fuller account of these will be given later in 
this note. Here it is sufficient to point out that there 
were these intrigues and that it is almost certain Pan- 
Islamists in Europe were concerned. The murder of 
Amir Habibullali is another possible link in the chain. 
We have not yet the full facL» of the affair and it appears 
to have been in part due to the jealousy of a discarded 
wife. But Bolshevik, German 
with Indian affaire. ftnd Turkish agents were in 
Afghanistan; the whole coun¬ 
try was opposed to the Amir’s pro-British policy and the 
removal of the Amir was admittedly a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to any action against India. Mr. McLougblin, 
the last British employee of the late Amir to leave 
Afghanistan, leaving after war had actually started, 
stated that Russian Bolsheviks had had no small hand in 
the direction of the war movement in Afghanistan. At 
the time intercepted wireless messages showed the very 
close connection between Kabul and the Bolsheviks in 
Bokhara. A certain class of Indian Muhammadan has 
always looked to Afghanistan for help against the British 
Government. The Amir has always had numerous agents 
and newswTiters in India and comparatively largo sums 
find their way from Afghsnistan into the hands of these 
men. Both Sardar Nasrullab and Amanullah wero 
popular in Afghanistan, and though tho former was 
probably wise enough to see the need of British support, 
they wore both understood to be anti <British though 
from different motives. Amir Amanullah took the closest 
interest in Indian affairs in February, March and April 
and it has been proved that he was kept regularly in¬ 
formed by his Postmaster at Peshawar of the course at 
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the passive resistance movement. This is the officer 
who supplied money to the Peshawar agitators, and 
engineered the Pesfinwer dif*turbe,nees. Incidentally, 
Mrs. Besunt speaking at the special session of the All-India 
CongreM Committee at Bondm-y on the 21st April said 
that she wa* convinced there was something behind the 
unrest. She was loath to believe that the disorders were 
due to Bolshevism, but she was not yet convinced and 
elve had very good authority for saying that an “ armed 
invasion of India was contemplated.” Mrs. liosaill’s 
private source of infornie.tion is not known. Mr. Osndhi, 
it will be remembered, too, hinted at sinister influences 
behind the movement. 


Vet another argument—advanced by those who 
believe in a Bolshevik origin of the disturbances is the 


The Press activity. 


amazing activity in the news¬ 
paper world in January, Feb¬ 


ruary and March. Newspaper propaganda is the first 


■and on© of t he most important steps in any campaign to 


seduce a people. It was a favourite weapon of* the 
Germans, who were well acquainted with the power of 
the press for evil, and it is known to bon favourite weapon 
of the Bolsheviks. It may be conceded that at a time 
when political life was getting into its stride again after 
the restrictions imposed by the war and when the whole 
future of India was being debated there would naturally 
be some considerable paper activity ; but the actual 
number of abnormally violent newspapers thr.t were 
started in such a short interval—all without exception 
pressing the passive resistance movement and other 
forms of opposition to Government—is not to be lightly 
dismissed ; nor is the increasing number of references 
of an approving nature to Bolshevism and Bolshevik 
doctrines. The following table shows the histories of 
the more important. It is not by any means exhaustive ; 
on the other hand it does not contain the name of a single 
newspaper, the language of which was not persistently 
seditious. 


Nairn#. 

Will'll Htaril'll. ( 

biibsiccjupnt career. 

Name. 

Whi'ii startl'd. 

PlTNJAE. 



I) I LIU — could. 


Wd f (t 

January 

The organ of tin 

Hindi Samar har 

Revived in 



Amritsar Congress 


January or 



Reception Committee. 
Orders of complete 

Uni'ED 

February, 



censorship. Editor 

ITov NLMSS. 




proHocutod and con¬ 
victed. 

A khuwat 


New Herald 

February 

A Sikh paper supporting 




j 

the Congress. Orders 
of complete pre¬ 
censorship. Editor 

escaped prosecution 
by absconding. 




March . 

Started by a Muham¬ 



i 

madan agitator who 




had been excluded 
from Bengal. Secu¬ 
rity’’ of press enhanced. 
Orders of complete 
p r o-c e n s o r s h ip. 
Member of the stn.fl 




tried summarily for 
a false and alarming 
publication. 

Bhavishya . . 


Par tap . 

April 1st 

Started by a prominent 





Ary a. Complete pre- 
censorship. Editor 

prosecuted and con¬ 
victed. 

Independent 

5th February 

Delhi. 





Vi in i/a . 

January or 

Edited by the son of 




February. 

vSwami Nhraddhanand. 
Security Enhanced : 
Excluded from Pun¬ 
jab. Orders of com¬ 
plete pre-censorship. 



lujilab . 

February 

Edited by the editor of 

Swadcsh . 




the Congress. Warned 
for first issue : Shahid 

CENTRAL 




issuo, dated the 12th 

Provinces. 




April, proscribed by 
Punjab Government. 

Taj 




Excluded from Pun¬ 





jab. Orders of com¬ 
plete pre-censorship. 



CantfrtJs • 

February 

The organ of the Con¬ 

Madras. 




gress Extremists 

clique. Excluded from 
the Punjab. Orders 
of complete pre¬ 

censorship. 

Nationalist 

February 


Subsequent are r. 


Orders of complete pre- 

censorship. 


Extremist Muham¬ 
madan journal. 

Original security for¬ 
feited and fresh 
security of R*. 10,000 
demanded. Editor 
and publisher convic* 
ted and sentenced to 
imprisonment for a 
libellous attack on 
a supporter of Gov¬ 
ernment,. Excluded 
from Punjab and 
Delhi and one issue 
proscribed by the 
Delhi Government. 

Started by a well-known 
suspect who was con¬ 
nected with the Delhi 
Bomb case. Security' 
forfeited and enhanced 
security of Rs. 5,000 
demanded. 

Owned by a company 
including Mr. Moti 
Lai Nehru, and edited 
by Mr. Horniman’s 
Assistant Editor. 
Warned. Excludei| 
from Punjab. Maxi¬ 
mum security, de¬ 
manded. 

Excluded from the 
Punjab. 


Published by the Central 
Bureau for the release 
of Muhammadan 
i ntemees. Maxi mum 
security demanded. 

Started by a political 
ear-convict. One issue 
republished as a pam¬ 
phlet and proscribed. 
Seourity forfeited. 
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y' This is the tale of the first four months of 1919 only 
and only takes into consideration new papers. Old 
newspapers, some long established, some only dating 
from the previous year, showed a striking change of 
attitude and consistently employed language which 
unquestionably offended against the law. For the first 
occasion security, and that the maximum, was demanded 
from the English papers, the Tribune and the Pun- 
jabee in this province. The language of the Abhudaya, 
the Malaviya family paper in the United Provinces, 
exceeded all bounds, the Qaum of Delhi started in the 
end of 1918, had to be excluded from the Punjab and 
pre-censored in its own province. The securities of the 
Bombaty Chronicle of Bombay, the Amnia Bazar Palrika 
of Calcutta, the Hindu of Madras were forfeited. The 
editors of the last two were foremost members of the 
Satyagraha Sabha and the editor of the first was deported 
owing to the conduct of bis paper. A number of other 
papers had to be excluded from the province. At the 
same time the Kisan. “ (Cultivator) ” newspaper was 
produced by the newly-started Kisan Sabhi with the 
express objoct of teach : ng zamindars how to agitate. 
The Kisan Sabhn, which was one phase of the undoubted 
efforts to got at the rural classes, was bucked by poli¬ 
ticians and established a number of branches. Many 
of these papers were run at a considerable loss. Mrs. 
liesant at the beginning of the year declared that New 
India had exhausted her resources. The position of the 
Independent, with an editor at Rs. 1,500 a month and 
several ex-editors on the staff was still more strange. 
Six thousand copies of the first issue were printed, a 
number in excess of the circulation of any Engl sh paper 
in Northern India and it was confidently expected that; 
the venture could not last long. The Bombay Chronicle, 
similarly, ran at a loss from the very beginning. 

The .labour problem is only just beginning to develop 
in India and there are few 
T&c labour qu<,it on. j a hour organizations on which 
a revolutionary could work with any success. But 
there have for some years past been consistent efforts 
to organize uirons and strikes at Madras, Bombay and 
Ahmodabad. In Madras the labour movement had 
long been the special child of Mrs. Besanl's party, but 
in the beginning of this year it was noticed that the 
extremists were also endeavouring to establish a hold 
on labour. In the first, two months of the year there 
were strikes at the Buckingham and Uarnatie Mills and 
the Madras Tramway Company, which were serious, 
and several others of a minor nature. There were also 
several attempts to form other unions, one such attempt 
being broken up by t he workmen themselves who refused 
to be involved in eonCnuous wrangles and strikes. 
In Bombay there wai most serious unrest among the 
mill hands throughout the early part of the year. During 
most of January the mill hands were on strike and a 
settlement had no sooner been effected than strikes 
broke out again and lasted throughout February. Over 
100.000 mill hands were out and many other businesses 
were involved including the docks. The trouble had 
spread by March to Poona, Ahrnedabad, Broach and 
elsewhere and at one time constituted i very great 
menace. Towards the end of March that's had im¬ 
proved, but owners and managers were a;.a:n nervous and 
the attitude of the mill hands at the time of the Satya¬ 
graha movement caused much anxiety. At Ahrmxla- 
bad, where the Satyagraha Sabha was in touch with 
the mills, the mill hands played a big part, in the rioting. 
In March, the extremists formed the In ! an Labour 
League at Bombay. Mr. Horniman, Umar Nobhani 
and Jamnadas Dwarkadas were among those interested 
and Dr. Sathave, who is mentioned el ewbere in this 
note, became President of the Advisory Board. But it 
wa 3 on the radways that the threat of str.kes was the 
most serious. The East Indian Railway allied itself 
with the Railway Workmen’s Union in England and 
workmen’s councils were established at Allahabad and 
Asansole. They were obviously copying home methods. 
Every railway was more or less involved in the unrest. 
It waa due no doubt to economic conditions in the main, 


but it was often instigated and fostered by persons 
whose motives were not aconouuc, t.g„ at Bareilly where 
a strike was strongly backed by the politicians and 
Lucknow where the Railway Workers’ Association was 
entirely in the hands of politicians. In the Punjab 
there was a very anxious period in January and Feb¬ 
ruary. At one time it seemed possible that the whole 
railway workshops would come out and a number of 
inflammatory and some very seditious posters were 
found posted in the ra’lway premises. The unrest 
spread to the Government clerks and an attempt was 
made to form a clerks’ union of all office establishments 
in Lahore. The unrest was still in existence when the 
disturbances broke out, although not outwardly in tnuh 
an acute form. Efforts were made to bring the Railway 
Staff into the agitation against the Rowlatt Act. It 
waB then found that the signalling staff was almost 
without exception disaffectcxl. The thing that killed 
the movement was the message sent by the Agent to 
every station on the 16th that Martial Law had been 
declared over the whole system. 

Jt is possible that no significance is to be attached 

Mr Tilak «l ^ ,««. £ ,h „ C >>e,mrt U r, for Kngl.,.,,1 

mats. °* 80 many extremist poli¬ 

ticians, but the close connection 
between Mr. Baptist*—one of the strongest supj ortere 
of Mr. Tilak—and the Independent Labour Tarty und 
his return to India at the beginning of the year, coupled 
w'ith Mr. Tilak’s subsequent open alliance with the same 
party, which is definitely Bolshevik in all but name ; 
the interest that this party has been taking in Indian 
affairs and its support of the demand for total indepem * 
ence, and the financial support trom India for ti e Daily 
Herald, are all points which merit attention. The l'aily 
Herald was long supported indirect ly by Mrs. Bo ant. 
Mr. Baptist a recently appealed for £10,0(J(I for it. And 
an interesting loot in this connection is that when Mr. 
Gandhi had decided to resume Satyagraha Dr. Sutl i,\ e 
wired to “ Lansbury, Daily Hnald, London; Cai dj i 
restarting civil disobedience from July positively. 
Inform Tilak, Horniman.” Dr. Eat have incidentally 
before leaving for England in August came to Lahore 
and Amritsar to consult with the Congress leaders then 
in the Punjab. He was one of the Secretaries of the 
Satyagraha Sabha Executive Committee. 

The report that Amritsar was the centre of Bolshevik 

Auirlt*ur „ a wo lrc. “ mi 'ntript.o in India 

has not been confirmed, but a 
telegram of the lltli June from Shanghai confirmed 
that the Muhammadan question was arousing Japanese 
interest, as a possible line for making trouble in Asia. 
Amritsar is certainly one of the half-dozen nuclei of 
Muhammadan intrigue in India. The immunity of the 
foreigners in the oity from molestation, in fact their 
actual protection by Indian merchants, coni rusted 
with the absence of any effort by the ..amc pci sons to 
save Englishmen is perhaps more indicative oi the anfi- 
British feeling that existed than of their complicity 
in any plot. At the same time the position has never 
been really cleared. The safety of the carpet, manu¬ 
factory of a naturalised Austrian is perhaps to ho attri¬ 
buted to the" fact, that the leader of the mob at that, 
point was one of his foremen. The foreign merchants 
in Amritsar are of a very cosmopolitan character, and 
include naturalised Austrians and Dutchmen who cannot 
speak Dutch, and the hide trade, of which Amritsar 
is one of the centres, was before the war almost wholly 
German. Two of them are being deprived of those 
naturalization certificates and are being repatriated. 
Amritsar, it may be added, in also the rendezvous of 
the Central Asian merchant© who, as has already hern 
pointed out, are the possible agents of the Bolsheviks. 

From the roM-mltl; nco of the passive resistance move 
merit in India to the Korean agitation it is not, in the 
absence of further details, caught to prove anything 
except that a so called constitutional movement niav 
cloak a revolution. 

The Specific allegation of a connection between the 
Ghadr party and the Indian disturbances is still being 
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© iquired into; nothing definite has yet been found. 
But an extract from the Hindustan Chadr, apy ended 
t<) this note, will show how well both Saiyagrahis and 
rioters had learnt the lessons of Ram Chandra. 

The Internal Evidence. 

It is now necessary to consider the indications of 
internal organization. 

All agitations are raised by misrepresentations. In 
Mr Gandhi thin particular instance there 

was a degree of mirepresen* 
tation, both specifically of the Rowlatt Bills and gener¬ 
ally of Government’s attitude, and of violent invective 
w hit’ll has nover been surpassed in India and probably 
never equalled- This requires no proof. Nevertheless 
Mr. Gandhi's lieutenant, Satya Dev, who paid a hurried 
visit to the Punjab at a time whon things seemed to be 
moving too fast here, is reported by one who was in a 
position to know to have declared that Mr. Gandhi 
was aiming eventually at revolution, but did not wish 
to hurry things on unduly. If the revolution could bo 
secured peacefully, so much the better. Again one of 
his hosts, who was responsible for inviting him to Tri- 
chinopoly, confidentially informed the Collector that Mr. 
Gandhi’s plan of campaign was to have riots on the 6th 
April followed by the printing of all proscribed seditious 
literature, the imprisonment of a number of Saiyagrahis 
and resistance to all fiscal laws, e.g., the illicit manufac¬ 
ture of salt and the refusal to pay income-tax. The 
Government was to be brought to its knees in six months. 
While condemning tho Delhi rioters and admitting 
that they were ignorant of the principles of Satyagraha, 
Mr. Gandhi pressed forw ard tho hartals of the 6th April. 
He decided to resume civil disobedience at the height 
of the Afghan War, asserting that his principles would 
have sufficiently percolated down to tho masses by tho 
date fixed (1st July), and that in any case Government’s 
military' preparations would prevent any recrudescence 
of trouble. lie called for volunteers who W'ould be 

I repared to tarrifice even their lives. He launched a 
Mtudrtli campaign in co-operation with those who openly 
stated their intention of combining suadeshi with boy¬ 
cott in spite of his own assertion that boycott was 

II amtya." He persuaded the Executive Committee of 
tie Satyagraha Sulha on the 15th June to invest him 
with full | overs and he thus became dictator of a secret 
society formed for the breaking of the law. The defec¬ 
tion, l.owe\er, first of Swami Sharddhanond in the end 
of May and that of Jamnadas Bwarkadas at the begin¬ 
ning of June who both de< lured their conviction that 
J’":si\e m e tam e was insej arable from disturbance 
was followed in tune by most of tho Bombay extremists 
wbo found Mr. Gandhi's idealism obstructive to their 
plans. Ibis was probably the real cause of the suspen¬ 
sion of civil disobedience. On the other hand he aban¬ 
doned his intention to reopen civil disobedience in July 
at the request of tbe Governor of Bombay, and the 
Bombay authorities are satisfied that he alone prevented 
d< morist rat ions and hartals on the occasion of Mr. Horni- 
man's arrest, in spite of considerable pressure. 

Himlu-Mubammadan unity is nothing new* in Indian 

llinati-MulinmniBdttD nnity •f**® 8 .. 

id tbe Arya BnuiaJ the h ast - ftH * ar back as the 
mutiny, lave produced it and 
many Indian politicians have at some time or other 
preached it. For fifty yoars the motto of the British 
Empire in India has been alleged by its enemies and 
critics to be “ divide et inipira." In recent years thero 
lu,\e been most strenuous offorts on the part of tbe 
advanced party on each sido to bring about a political 
alliance. For the last two years the Muslim League, 
and the National Congress, have met in the same place 
and attempts to change the procedure this year wore 
rejected almost unanimously. It is not necessary to 
follow tbe moxenient, except so far as it immediately 
centeins tbe passive resistance movement and the dis¬ 
turbances. Its intensity has been emphasised in tho 
official report The common cry on the 6th April was 


Hindu Musalman ki jai; the Ram Naumi festival wa„ 
the Rceno of extraordinary fraternisation ; the exampl 
of Swami Shraddhanand preaching in the Jama Masjid 
on the 4th April was followed all over the country, at 
Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay and many places; on a few 
occasions Muhammadans were invited into temples ; 
the funeralg of the so-called “ martyrs ” at Delhi, Amrit¬ 
sar and Lahore were attendod by both religions indis¬ 
criminately. The entente had oertainly gone further 

.mii-Bntuh l.fliof. than . otw before and it also 
earned w»th it an intense anb- 
English and anft-Cbristian attitude. The crowds mur¬ 
dered Englishmen and burnt churches with the ory of 
Hindu-Muhammodan unity on their lipn. It is quite 
incorrect to assume, as has been done, that if it had not 
been for the Hhooting at Amritsar, thire would have 
been no ardi-English animus shown. Thero was a great 
deal of nw/»-English feeling all over India as will appear 
from the following typical instances - 

(a) Attack by a crowd on the Agent of the Church 
Missionary Society and on another English 
clergyman and their assistants on tho occa¬ 
sion of a fair at Gorakhpur. 

(h) Attack by an Arya Samajist lecturer on an 
Indian Christian in the Gurgaon district in 
March 1919. 

(c) Continuous attempts by tho Arya Samaj in the 

Gurgaon district to ruin the missionary 
branches, including the missionary hospitals. 

(d) Violent attacks by the Arya Samaj at Benarce 

on Christian preachers. These came to a 
head subsequent to the disturbances. 

(e) Attack by medical student, spectators on a 

Biitish officer at Agra who was refereeing 
at a hockey match on tho 8th February. 

(/) During the mill strikes in Bombay (January 
and February) several European managers 
were attacked and bad to fire to save them¬ 
selves. 

(y) B. C. Pal, lecturing in Madras, gave as a reason 
for loyalty to the King that “ the British 
Crown was not British at all and the King- 
Emperor had not a drop of British blood in 
him and did not represent the British.” 

(h) Assault by a Sindhi engine driver on an Anglo- 
Indian at Karachi. When the man was 
db misted a strike very nearly occurred. 

(») Arommous letter received by the Commissioner 
of Lahore on the 2nd April :—“Just a word 
to let you know there will bo a great ghadr 
in Lahore on the 6th instant, our National 
Day. Be prepared to meet all that await 
to befall you Englishmen on that day.” 


The connection of the Arya Samaj with the distur- 


The Arya SwraJ. 


bonce* is dealt with by several 
District Officers. Its creed is 


nationals m and nationalist politics inevitably appeal to 
its members. In Gujranwala District, at almost every 
place where the disturbances occurred the leaders wero 
office bearers of the Samaj. In the District Congress 
Committee at Lyallpur out of 33 members 26 were Arya?. 
Facts like this cannot be overlooked. In another part 
of India, too, the same sort of thing has been noticed. 
All the accused in the recent Mainpuri conspiracy care 
wero Aryan. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
not only did the movement find many eager adherents 
among tho SamajoH, but that in some placos the Samaj 
organization was made use of to further it. Swami 
Shraddhanand himself is one of the leaders of the Samaj. 
It is to be noticed that it is in the Punjab that the Ana 
Samaj has the widest power, and the Arya Samaj is ta 
played a prominent part in the whole agitation. They 
too wore most to the fore in the Muhammadan entente. 
They set out to fan Muhammadan agitation. As %n 
instance may be quoted an article ip tho Vijaya edited 
by Swami Shradhanand’s son Indra himself, a Brahma - 
chart of the Kangri Gurukul. Tho article was one of 
many of the same nature and on the same subject, but 
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w aa noticeable because it actually suggested that British 
diplomats had purposely allowed Turkey to take Ger¬ 
many’s part in order that they might retain Egypt and 
the Russians Boize Constantinople. 

On the Muhammadan side, as has already been ex¬ 
plained, there had long been 
Muhammadan in gues. e ff ort{1 ^ produce a feeling of 

antagonism to the British Government and to Christian¬ 
ity. Dr. Ansari’a speech at the Muslim League sessions 
at Delhi, which was proscribed by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment, undoubtedly had an immense effect on Muham¬ 
madan feelings. Maulana Abdul Bari, who is supposed 
to have been behind it, followed it up with an iatifta or 
interrogatory sent to prominent Muhammadans through¬ 
out India. The opinions of those of Abdul Bari’s way 
of thinking were eventually forwarded as fativas in 
March to the Viceroy and were in effect a threat of jehad. 
This document was also proscribed. In the beginning 
of March Mr. Gandhi stayed with Moti Lai Nehru, and a 
private meeting of 3$ hours’ duration took place at which 
Shauqat Ali was present. Subsequently Mr. Gandhi 
staved with Abdul Bari at Lucknow. Our information 
as to what took place at that meeting is as follows :— 
The meeting discussed the 8'atyagraha movement, about 
which Mr. Gandhi was most optimistic. He said that 
he had agents in every city, and that passive resistance 
would extend to the servants of Europeans and oven to 
the army. He then said that once the Hindu-Muham- 
randan unity was completely established, the Govern¬ 
ment would be paralysed. The two agreed that when 
the agitation was at its height there would be a largo 
meeting of Ulamas, Maulvics and Muhammadans gene¬ 
rally at which Abdul Bari was to be elected Sheikh- 
uMslam and the Muhammadan demands on the questions 
of the Khilafat, the Holy Places, Mesopotamia were to 
be formulated. Mr. Gandhi guaranteed that the Hindus 
would support these demands ; they were to be presented 
to Government, and if they, were refused, jehad would 
bo declared. In return for the Hindu assistance Abdul 
Bari in his capacity as Sheikh-ul-Islam was to issue a 
fatvn declaring that the animal originally sacrificed by 
Ibrahim was a sheep and not a cow, and that cow-sacri¬ 
fice w’as prohibited in future. This report is corroborated 
by subsequent events. Abdul Bari published an account 
of the meeting in the Akhuuxit (dated the 14th March) 
in which he said that it had been decided then that it 
was incumbent on Muhammadans to protect the holy 
places, and that after the despatch of the fat was to the 
Viceroy if the demands of Indian Moslems were dis¬ 
regarded, it would constitute an interference in religion 
and “ no agreement would then remain an agreement 
and no law would remain a law ; Muhammadans wore 
to sacrifice themselves, but remain inoffensive to others.” 
Muhammad Ali and Shauqat Ali, he added, had taken 
a vow to follow Mr. Gandhi’s guidance in all matters 
and Muharamadanc could safely follow pas ivr resistance 
which was in accordance with Islamic principles. After 
these discussions at Lucknow, Allahabad and Delhi 
Mr. Gandhi returned to Bombay to address an open 
letter to the Viceroy on the duhject of the Muhammadan 
internees and the Khilafat. Sometime between the 
11th March and 30th March (because there is no 
reference to the Delhi riots) the letter of Muham¬ 
mad Ali and Shauqat Ali to the Viceroy was written 
o.* re-written, without doubt in collaboration with 
Abdul Bari, in which the Ali brothers accepted 
the Satyagraha movement. In the beginning of April 
Abdul Bari was at the great Urs at tbic Dargah 
Sharif at Ajmore. From there he went on to Bombay 
to attend a meeting of Maulvis and Muhammadan poli¬ 
ticians on the 23rd April, which was intended to be an 
all-India affair, but which failed owing to the outbreak 
of disturbances. We have independent testimony to 
the fact that Abdul Bari asserted at a secret meeting 
at Ajmore that jehad would be proclaimed at Bombay. 
Five thouaard copies of the letter of Muhammad Ali were 
printed at the press at which, the great part of the Safya- 
graha leaflets were printed, by Umar Subhani, one of Mr. 
Gandhi's chief lieutenants. The letters were proscribed 


and when the police searched the press Umar Subhani 
endeavoured to prevent their being seized by lying to 
the authorities and to Mr. Gandhi himself. Karlv in 
April Mr. Gandhi was reported to have said that, even 
if Muhammadans sacrificed cows, Hindus were not to 
object. Later on this part of the compact was brought 
to prominence when on the occasion of the Id Abdul 
Bari secured that no cows were sacrificed in Lucknow. 
Abdul Bari and Mr. Gandhi interchanged complimen¬ 
tary telegrams on this occasion, and Mr. Gandhi WTOte 
the letter which has been reproduced eh an ap¬ 
pendix. 

The above facts regarding the connection of the Satya- 
graha leaders with the Pan-Islamists is further evidence 
of organization in pursuance of the conspiracy. 

The Khilafat Day agitation on the 17th October was 
all part of the Bamc intrigue and was chiefly organized 
from Bombay by Umar Subhani; Mr. Gandhi issued an 
appeal to all Hindus to hold hartal on the same day. 
Now he has again appealed to Hindus to boycott the 
peace celebrations in sympathy with their Muhammadan 
brothers and has presided over a Khilafat Conference. 
This will indicate the extent to which Mr. Gandhi has 
worked for a Hindu-Muhammadan unity collaborating 
not with tho sober and conservative, but with those 
who have preached jehad against their Government, 
forgetting doubtless hiri own dictum that a Satyagrahi 
must never seek to emborratte Government. In these 
circumstances it is perhaps not surprising that when 
civil disobedience was to be reopened the publication 
of the Turkish peace terms was expected at any moment 
and in consequence acute Muaaminadan unrest. 


About the unrest in the British army which came to 
a head in May, .Tune and July, 
it is not possible to write here. 
But it was well-known to exist during the whole of the 
cold weather of 1918-19 and to be the cause of the gravest 
anxiety to the authorities. As to the Indian armv and 
tho police there were many efforts made to seduce them. 
On this latter point a separate note has been written. 
The political campaign was in the beginning of the year 
being largely directed to tracts from which many regi 
ments were recruited and the misrepresentation and false 
rumours,, so widely current in February and March, 
were of a nature bound strongly to affect the soldier 
and were most prevalent in tho towns and cilieB where 
soldiers were most likely to hear them. The work of 
wandering beggars and religious or pdcu do-religious 
persons in spreading these rumours from regiment to 
regiment has been emphasized by military officers. The 
efforts to bring the classes from which the army is 
recruited into the circle of polities, pre-suppose the crea¬ 


tion on the existence of channels of communication. 
When the passive resistance movement was started, 
it seems likely that those were utilized though probably 
they were not yet in good working order. 


Another argument for organization on which stress 
has been laid is the immediate 
Tbc comm ' lnl - attack tlmt took j.Wo on .•om- 

munications. Tho history of 
the disturbance^ in the Punjab and in Gujarat, will show 
how these attacks spread. They started in the Punjab 
from Amritsar on the 10th ; that night two railway 
stations were burnt. By the 11th Amritsar was isolated 
on the telegraph, on the 12th the railway fines from 
Amritsar to Lahore and Kasur wore cut. On the 13th 
wires were cut in Arabala and Gurdaspur Districts. 
On the 14th Balmwalpur State was involved, the Gujran- 
wala outbreak occurred and wire-cutting became general. 
Attempts to derail trains or damage the railway line 
occurred in several diotri.-trf, as far south as Rohtak as 
far north as Jhelum. On the 15th the greater part of 
Gujranwala District was involved and numerous stations 
were burnt. In all 18 cases of incendiarism ou tho rail¬ 
ways occurred, 16 other cases of interference with the 
permanent way and 132 cases of telegraph wire-cutting 
in addition to eighteen strikes, partial strikes or 
attempted strikes on .he North We torn Railway alone 
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between the 10th and 20th April In the Bombay 
Presidency,^ the cutting of the communication# woe 
frequent. The GhcuJr newspaper repeatedly advocated 
thin work, the Chadrttoi in 1014 and 1915 intended to 
fltart their abortive revolutions of November and Feb¬ 
ruary by wire-cutting and the cutting of railway lines. 
They did make numerous effort* on the railways and 
every railway bridge of any importance in the province 
had to be guarded. The work i« of a nature that requires 
skilled operators and although most villages on tho rail¬ 
way can produce ex-railway employees, it remains 
significant (fiat both the operators and the tools were 
immediately to hand when they were required. The 
main object in the deliberate interruption of the com¬ 
munications was the dislocation of Government's control 
and to prevent the moving of troops and this predicates 
some directing brain or brains. That is certainly the 
opinion that wm formed at the time by those who 
enquired into tho disturbances, including Mr. Gandhi. 
In the Punjab the crowds certainly Wore not armed 
with lethal weapons, hut oil syringes were specially 
made tor the purpose of firing buildings and instruments 
collected for rail and wire-cutting. In one of the cases 
fried by the Martial Law Gornmissions it was shown that 
t hose concerned had actually taken lesaonu in the methods 
of railway destruction. 

One more point not to be overlooked ie the prevalence 
of prayer ohuriw, anri-kine killing appeals, snowball 
jKmtoards, of various natures, «ome objectionable, somo 
harmless. Their axietence generally probably betokened 
considerable unrest. It may even be that they wore 
intended to promote unrest m the eJmpnttijt in the mutiny. 
They wore certainly being despatched iu most abnormal 
numbers. 

It must ■then be accepted that the passive resistance 
movement and the hrvrtah were one organised whole. 
The Tribune in it» issue of the 4th April wrote t— 

“It is undoubtedly the duty (of Government) when 
they loam tiiat vast popular demonstrations are in the 
process of being organtxtul to take precautionary measures 
to prevent untoward incidents. ote. 

Finally, we have evkhmee of existing local organiza¬ 
tions being used for purpose* of furthering the move¬ 
ment. At Lahore there was the Indian Association 
and the Gong raw Committee. In (kijmnwala there was 
the Arya tianmj. At -almost ewy big centre, there 
wore the bar-rooms. At Amritsar there was tho organ¬ 
ization that was roapowsiblc for the huge meetings 
that assembled there, and there is good evidence to show 
that tho leaders were in touch with the organized hooli¬ 
gans of the place. At Lyallpur, it was the District 
Congmra Committee. At Multan it was t he Hindu 
Muhammadan Panahayat tuid so on. It, has also been 
Shown bow attempts wore made to combine with the 
strike organization .on the railway, and there can lie 
little doubt that one of the regular methods of com¬ 
munication between different centres was by means of 
“ practice " messages along the railway wires. 

If We look for a -Special organization created ml hoc 
in ^ho Punjab we'shall not find it. It was not neeessurV. 
There was the* Sotyagraha conspiracy on one side, arid 
there were the local organizations on the other ready 
to receive and eager to obey its mandates or its sugges¬ 
tions, I he main link between t hem was supplied by 
the press, which lent the whole of its great influence 
with the educated classes to the furt Iterance of the move¬ 
ment. By this moans the ideas of the loaders were 
passed on to the local heads, and emissaries, or cojiies 
of -newspapers carried them into outlying centres and in 
some naaes©von into the villages. Nor must the influence 
of commercial press a re be forgotten. It is an important 
factor in the organization. Evidence in regard to its 
existence at Kasur has been before the Gominitteo 
-already tend.further evidence will be forthcoming from 
the districts of the Am bn la Division. This evidence 
has been summarised in the note on the influence of 
■JtyLi. 


AnnexcRe (i). 

The 1st March 1919. 

The Inauguration of Sutyagruha. 

[Issued to the Tress.] 

8ir, I enclose herewith the Satyagraha pledge regarding 
t he Rowlatt Bills. The step taken is probably the most 
momentous in the history of India. 1 give my assurance 
that it has not been hastily taken. Personally I have 
passed many a sleepless night over it. I have endeavoured 
duly to appreciate Government’s position, but I have been 
unable to find tfny justification for the extraordinary 
bills. 1 have read the Bowlatt Committee’s report. I 
have gone through the narrative with admiration. Its 
reading has driven me to conclusions just the opposite 
of the Committee’s. 1 should conclude from the reports 
that secret violence is confined to isolated and very small 
jwvrts of India, and to a microscopic body of people. The 
existence of such men is truly a danger to society. But 
the passing of the Bills designed to affect the whole of 
India and its people and arming the Government with 
powers out of all proportion to the situation sought to be 
dealt with, is a greater danger. The Committee utterly 
ignores the historical fact that the millions in India are 
by nature the gentlest on earth. 

Now look at the setting of the Bills. Their introduc¬ 
tion is accompanied by certain assurances given by the 
Viceroy, regarding the civil service and the British com¬ 
mercial interests. Many of us are filled with the greatest 
misgivings about the Viceregal utterance. I frankly 
confess I do not understand its full scope and intention. 
If it moans that the Civil Service and the British commer¬ 
cial interests are to be held auperior to those of India and 
its political and commercial requirements, no Indian cun 
aotrept the doctrine. It can but end in a fratieidal struggle 
within the Empire. Reforms may or may not come. 
The need of the moment i* u proper and just under¬ 
standing upon the vital issue. No tinkering with it 
will produce real satisfaction. Let the great t'ivil Service 
corporation understand that it can remain in India only 
as its trustee and servant, not. in name but in doe 1, and 
let the British commercial houses understand that they 
ean remain in India only to supplement her require¬ 
ments ami not to destroy indigenous art, trade and manu¬ 
facture ; and you have two measures to replace the 
Rowlatt Bills. They, I promise, will successfully deal 
with any conspiracy against the State. 

Sir (George Lowndes simply added fuel to the fire when 
he flouted public opinion. He has forgotlcn his Indian 
History or he would have known that the Government 
he represents has. l>efore now, surrendered its own con¬ 
sidered opinion to the force ot public opinion. 

It, will be now easy to see why 1 consider die Bills to be 
an unmistakable symptom of a deep-seated disease in the 
governing body. It needs therefore 1 1 . be drastically 
treated. Subterranean violence viill be the remedy 
applied by impetuous hot-headed youths who will haw- 
grown impatient of the spirit underlying the Bills and the 
circumstances attending their introduction. The Bills 
must intensify the hatred and ill-will against the .State, 
of which the deeds of violence are undoubtedly an evi¬ 
dence. The Indian Covenanters by their determination 
to undergo every form of suffering make an irresistible 
appeal to the Government towards which they hear no 
ill-will and provide the believers in the efficacy of violence, 
as a means of securing redress of grievances, with an 
infallible remedy, and withal a remedy that binges those 
that use it. and also those against whom it is used. If 
the Covenanter* know the use of this remedy, I fear no 
ill from it, l have no business to doubt their ability. 
They must ascertain whether tho disease is sufficiently 
great to justify the strong remedy and whether all mi] er 
ones have been tried. They have convin ed themselves 
that the disease is serious enough, and th*« milder measures 
have utterly failed. The rest Ires in the Ifcp of the gods.— 

I am yours, etc. 


M. K. Gandhi. 
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ICantinuuh 


Annbxubb (ii). 

[Letter to the Press.] 

The 1st March 1919. 

The Satyagraha Vow. 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known 
as the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill, No. 1 
of 1919 and the Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill. 
No. 2 of 1919, are unjust, subversive of the principles of 
liberty and justice, and destructive of the elementary 
rights of individuals on which the safety of the community 
as a whole, and-the State itself, is based, we solemnly 
affirm that, in the event of these Bills becoming law and 
nntil they are withdrawn, we nhall refuse civilly to obey 
these laws and such other laws as a Committee, to be 
hereafter appointed, may think fit. and we further affirm 
that in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth and 
refrain from violence to life, person or property. 

'{Extract from ‘ Bombay Chronicle,' dated 2nd 
March 1919.) 

Annbxubb ( ii). 

The 4th March 1919. 

Mrs. Besant's amended vow. 

[Tha following is the passive resistance vow adopted 
by Mrs. Besant and her party in the beginning of March |. 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known 
aa the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill, No. 1 
of 1919 and the Criminal l*aw (Emergency Powers) Bill, 
No. 2 of 1919, are unjust and subversive of the principles 
of libortv and justice and destructive of the elementary 
right# of individuals on which the safety of the community 
as a whole and the State itself is based we solemnly 
affirm that, in the event of these Bills becoming law and 
until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to obey 
these laws in such ways as the committee may direct 
and we further affirm tliat in this struggle we will faith¬ 
fully follow truth und refrain from violence to life, person 
or property. 


Annexure (iv). 

The symjtalhisers' vow. 

The undersigned declares that the present activity of 
the Satyagrahis to get the Rowlatt Act annulled ia just 
and necessary. But I have not pledged myself to that 
activity as I am unable to carry out all the conditions 
enjoined by the promoter of that activity. 

In spite of this I bind myself in all other things (apart 
from Rowlatt Act) to observe “ Satyagraha." I believe 
that the prosperity of the land can be increased and per¬ 
petuated only by observing what is true and by following 
truth and by doing so I neither injure any person or 
property. 

I therefore declare that I will never forsake truth in 
all matters in which I can promote Satyagraha. I will 
never support “ untruth ” and will never injure any person 
or a«y property and shall never try either directly or 
indirectly to do such things. 1 also swear to make others 
believe and act upon these principles. I will also inform 
men ail over the land that truth should be observed in 
everything and violence should not be shown towards 
brother*. 


Number. 

! 

Name. 

Occupation. 

Signature. 






The two flowers of the “ Satyagrahakalpaka tree." 
First flower.—The oath of the Swadeshi. From this 
day forward I, solemnly swear to use 


only cloth manufactured in India out of Indian cotton, 
silk or silk cotton. I will never use any foreign goods 
(cloth) and before God 1 swear to destroy all the clothes 
I have, made of foreign goods and labour. 

Second flow**—tlte Hindu-Moslem oath. We. Hindus 
and Mussulmans, swoar before (iod that hereafter w** 
will conrider ourselves as brothers forgetting all di* 
tine lion of caste, creed, etc., and will suffer alike all 
the misfortunes. Wo will never do anything to armov 
the religious feelings of each other and will never inter¬ 
fere with the religion of each other and w ill never hurt 
or kill each other for tho sake of religion. 


Aknfxurk (v). 

Ojnnion of the Legal Remembrancer to the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment on the subject of civil disobedience. 

“ Even in its purest form tho Passive Resistance 
movement, which preaches disobedience to certain laws 
as a means of procuring repeal of a particular law is, 
in my opinion, a conspiracy to do a legal act by illegal 
means : much more is it a conspiracy where, in pursuit 
of the object ami in order to achieve that objret, acts 
of misrepresentation intended or likely to excite hostility 
to Government or acts of intimidation directed against 
particular individuals are committed. 

There can be no doubt that people taking the Satya¬ 
graha vow form a i a sociatiou in the moaning of section 
15 (1) the Criminal Amendment Act, 1908, just as they 
are conspirators in the accepted sense of the term. 

The tendency in the Punjab is for the conspiracy to 
become a criminal conspiracy in the meaning of section 
120-A. Indian Penal Code, and inasmuch as the essen¬ 
tial part of the Satyagraha vow is 1o “ interfere with 
tho administration of the law ” by directing disobedience 
to it {vide section 10, Criminal Law Amendment Act), 
the (Governor-(General in Council would be quite justi¬ 
fied in notifying the association as unlawful under sec¬ 
tion lf>(2).” 


Ahnexhrb (vi). 

The 2n» March 1919. 

The non official members’ manifesto condemning 
Satyagraha. 

“While strongly condemning the Rowlatt Bills m 
drastic and unnecessary and while we think we must 
oppose tluern to the end, we disapprove of the passive 
resistance movement started as a protest against them 
and dissociate ourselves from it in the beat interests of 
the country, especially in view of the reforms proposal* 
which are about to be laid before Parliament in tho 
form of a Bill.” [The manifesto is signed by Sir 
l)insha\v' Edulji Wacha, Messrs. Surendra Nath Banter jou 
and Srinivasa Saatri, Maharaja Maniudra .Chandra Nandi. 
Mian Muhammad Shall, Sir Fazulbhoy Currirnbhoy, 
Sardar Surnlar Singh Mujithia, Maung Bah Too, Sir G. 
M. Chitnavis, Rai Sita Nath Roy, etc.]. 


Abnexure (vii). 

March 1919. 

Extract from the "'Duty of Civil Disobedience*' by Henry 
Thoreau (Schoolmaster of Massachusetts), dated 1849. 
Satyagraha leaflet No. L—1 heartily accept the motto 
—“ That Government is best which governs least ” and 
I should like to see it acted up to more rapidly and 
systematically. Carried out, it finally amounts to ties, 
which also I believe,—“ That government is best which 
governs not at all; ” and when mom are prepared tor 
it, that .dll bo tho kind of government which they will 
have. Government is. at best hut an expedient,; bet 
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moot Governments are usually, and all governments arc 
sometimes, inexpedient. The objections which have been 
brought against a standing army, and they arc many 
and weighty, and deserve to prevail, may also at last 
be brought against a standing government. The stand¬ 
ing army is only an arm of the standing government. 
The government itself, which is only the mode which 
the people have chosen to execute their will, is equally 
liable to be abused and perverted- 

Must the citizen ever for a moment, or in the least 
degree, resign hia conscience to the legislator 7 Why 
has every man a conscience, then ? 1 think that we 

should he man first, and subject afterwards. It is not 
desirable to cultivate a respect for the law, so much as 
for the right. The only obligation which 1 have the 
right to assume is to do at any time what I think right. 
It is truly enough said that a corj>oration has no con¬ 
science ; but a corporation of conscientious men is a 
corporation with a conscience. Law never made men a 
whit more just ; and, by means of their respect for it, 
even the well-disposed are daily made the agents of 
injustice. A common and natural result of an undue 
respect for law is that you may boo a file of soldiers, 
colonel, captain, corporal, privates, powder-monkeys, 
and all, marching in admirable order over hill and dale 
to the wars, against their wills, ay against their common 
Honso and consciences, which makes it very steep march¬ 
ing indeed, and produces a palpitation of the heart. 
They have no doubt that it is a damnable business in 
which they are concerned ; they are all peaceably in¬ 
clined. Now, what are they ? Men at all T or small 
moveable fortH and magazines, at the service of some 
unscrupulous man in power?.... 

The rnasb of men nerve the State thus, not as men 
mainly hut as machines, with their bodies. They arc 
the standing army, and the militia, gaolers, constables, 
posse comitatus, etc. In most cases there in no free 
•exorcise whatever of the judgment or of tho moral sense ; 
but they put thorusolvoa on a level with wood and earth 
and stones ; and woodeu men can perhaps be manufac¬ 
tured that will serve the purpose as well. Such com¬ 
mand no more respect than men of straw or a lump 
of dirt. They have the same sort of worth only as 
horses and dogs. Vet such as these oven are commonly 
esteemed good citizens. Others—as most legislators, 
politicians, lawyers, ministers, and office-holders,—serve 
the State chiefly with thoir heads; and as they rarely 
make any moral distinctions, they arc as likely to servo 
the devil, without intending it, as God. A very few as 
heroes, patriota, martyrH, reformers in tho great sense 
and men, serve tho State with thoir consciences also, 
and so necessarily resist it for the most part; and 
they are commonly treated as onomies by it. 


All mon recognize the right of revolution ; that is, the 
right to refuse allogiance to and to resist, the govern¬ 
ment, when ita tyranny or its inefficiency arc great and 
unendurable. 


AH machines have thoir friction ; and possibly this 
does enough good to counterbalance the evil. At any 
rate, it in a great evil to make a stir about it. But when 
the friction comes to have i4« machine, and oppression 
and robbery arc organizod, I say, let us not have such 
machine any longer. 


What is the price current of an honest man and patiiot 
today ? They hesitate, and they regret, and sometimes 
they petition ; but they do nothing in earnest and with 
effect. They will wait, well disposed for others to re¬ 
medy tho ovil, that they may no longer have it to regret. 
At most, they give only a cheap vote, and a feeble 


countenance and God-speed, to tho right, as it goes by 
them. There are nine hundred and ninety-nine patrons 
of virtue to one virtuous man. But it is ea ;ier to deal 
with the real poese«Bor of a thing than with temporary 
guardian of it. 

Even voting for the right is doing nothing for it. It 
is only expressing to men feobly your desire that it 
should prevail. A wise man will not leave the right 
to tho mercy of ohanco. 

Oh for a man who is a man, and, as my neighbour 
says, has a bone in his back which you cannot pass your 
hand through 7 Our statistioB are at fault; the popula¬ 
tion has been returned too largo. How many men are 
there to a square thousand miles in this country 7 
Hardly one. 


Action from principle, tho perception and tho per¬ 
formance of right, changes things and relations; it is 
eisentially revolutionary and dooa not oomdst wholly 
with anything which was. It not only divides states 
and ehu/chea, it divides families; ay, it divides the 
individual, separating the diabolical in him from tho 
divine. 


Unjust laws exist: shall wo ho content to obey them, 
or shall we endeavour to amond them, and obey them 
until wo have succeeded, or shall we transgress them 
at once 7 


They think that, if they should resist, the remedy 
would he worse than the evil. But it is tho fault of the 
Government itself that the remedy is worse than the 
evil. It makes it worse. Why ia it not more apt to 
anticipate and provide for reform ? 

Why doos it cry and resist before it is hurt ? Why 
does it not encourage, its citizens to be on the alert to 
point out its faults and do better than it would have 
them 7 Why does it always crucify Christ, and ex¬ 
communicate Copernicus and Luther, and, pronounce 
Washington and Franklin rebels ? 


If the injustice ia part of the noeosaary friction of the 
machine of Government, let it go, lot it go : perchance 
it will woar smooth,—ccrtuinly the machine will wear 
out. If tho injustice has a spring, or a pulley, or a 
rope or a crank, exclusively for itself, then perhaps you 
may oonsidor whether tho remedy will not bo worse 
than the evil ; but if it is of such a nature that it require 
you to bo the agent of injustice to another, then, I say , 
break the law. 

As for adopting the ways which the State has provided 
for remedying the evil, 1 know not of such ways. They 
take too much time, and a man’s life will bo gone. 1 
have other affaire to attend to. 1 came into this world, 
not chictly to make this a good place to live in, but to 
live in it, bo it good or bad. A man has not everything to 
do, but something ; and because ho cannot do everything 
it is not necessary that he should do something 
wrong. It is not my businoss to be petitioning the 
Governor or the Legislature any more than it is theirs 
to petition me ; and if they should not hear my peti¬ 
tion, what should I do then 't But m this case the 
State has provided uo way '• its very Constitution is the. 
evil. This may seem to be harsh and stubborn and 
uneoneiliatory ; but it is to treat with the utmost kind¬ 
ness and consideration the only spirit that can appre¬ 
ciate or deserves it. So in ili change for the better, 
like birth and death, which convulso the body. 
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[Coniini/tit 


I meet this American Government, or its representa¬ 
tive, Die State government, directly, and face to face, 
once a year—no more—in the person of its tax-gatherer ; 
this is tlie only mode in which a man situated as I am 
necessarily meets it ; and it then says distinctly, Re¬ 
cognise me ; and the simplest, the most effectual, and, 
in the present posture of affairs, the indisponsablest 
mode, of treating with it on this head, of expressing 
your little satisfaction with and love for it, is to deny 
it then. 

I know this well, that if one thousand, if one hundred, 
if ten men whom T could name.— if ten hoiunt nun only 
— on/, if one hone,si man in (were to) he. locked up in the 
country gaol therefor, it. would be the. abolition of 
slavery in America. For it matters not how small 
the beginning may seem to be; what is once well done 
is done for ever... . 

Under a government which imprisons any unjustly, 
the true place for a just man is also a prison. The pro¬ 
per place to-day, the only place which (Massachusetts) 
has provided for her freer and less desponding spirits, 
is in her prisons, to be put out and locked out of the 
Stale by her own act. as they have already put them¬ 
selves out by their principles. It is there that the fugi¬ 
tive slave, and tin* Mexican prisoner on parole, and the 
Indian come to plead the wrongs of bis race, should 
find them ; on that separate but more free and honour¬ 
able ground, where the State places those who are not 
with her but ayainsl her.--the only house in a slave 
(State in which a free man can abide with honour. If 
any think that their influence would be lost there, ami 
their voices no longer afflict the. ear of the State that 
they would not be as an enemy within iK walls, they 
do not know by how much truth )s stronger than error 
nor how much more eloquently and effectively he can 
combat injustice who lias experienced a little in his 
own pei son. 

If a thousand men were not to pay th'dr tax bills, 
this year that would not be a violent and blood Iy mea¬ 
sure. as it would be to pay them and enable the State 
to commit violence and shed innocent blood. This is, 
in fact, the definition of a peaceful Revolution, if any 
such is possible. If the tax-gatherer or any other public 
officer asks rue as one has done, “ but w hat shall I do ” 
my answer is, " if you really wish to do anything, resign 
your office.” When the subject has refused allegiance 
and the officer has resigned bis office, then the Revolu¬ 
tion is accomplished. Rut even suppose blood should 
How, Is there not a sort of blood shed when the con¬ 
science is Avoiinded ? Through this wound a man’s real 
manhood and immortality tlow out and In bleeds to an 
everlasting death. 1 see this blood bowing now. 

1 have emit cm pla t ed the imprisonment ot the offender 
rather than the seizure of his goods, — though both will 
Helve the same purpose,- because they who assert the 
purest, right, and eonsequentlv are most dangerous, to 
a corrupt state, commonly have not spent much time ill 
accumulating property. ... 

1 have paid no poll lax for six years. 1 was put into 
a- gaol once on thus account for one night ; and as I stood 
considering Die walls of solid stones, iv.o or three feet, 
thick, the door ot w ood and iron, a loot thick, and the 
iron grating which strained the held. I could not. help 
being struck with the foolishness of that institution 
which treated me as if J were mere lies!) and blood and 
bones, to be locked up. 1 wondered that it should have 
concluded at length that this was Die best use it could 
put me to. and had new i thought to a\ad itself of my 
services in some way. 1 saw fit.at, if there was a Avail 
of stone bttAveen me and my townsmen, there a\ as a 
still more difficult one to (limb ow break through before 
they could get to be as free as 1 was. 1 did not for a 
moment feel confined, and the walls see ed a great 
waste of stone, and mortar. I felt, as it 1 alone ot all 
my townsmen had paid my tax. They plainly did not, 
know how to treat me, but behaved like persons A\ho 
are underbred. In eveiw threat and in every compliment 
there aa as a blunder; for they thought that, my chief 
desire was to stand the other side of that stone wall. 


I could not but smile to see how industriously they 
locked the door on my meditation*, which followed them 
out again without let or hindrance, and th< >( were really 
ail that was dangerous. As they could not reach me, 
they had resolved to punish mv body ; just as hoys, 
if thoj* cannot n> meat some person against w Inmi they 
have a spite, will abuse his dog. 1 saw that the State 
was hall-wit ted. that it At as timid as a lonewonum with 
her silver spoons, and that it did not knOAt its tpem's 
from its foes, and 1 lost ail my remaining respect tor it 
and pitied it. 

********* 

It is for no particular item in the tax bill that I refuse 
to pay it. I simply aaisU to refuse allegiance to the 
State, to withdraw and stand aloof from it effectnalR . 
1 do not care to trace the courses ot my dollar, if 1 could, 
till it. buys a man or a musket to shoot one with, Ihe 
dollar is innocent, but 1 am concerned to trace the effect^ 
of my allegiance. In tact. I quietly declare Avar with 
tin* state alter my fashion, though I will still make what 
use and get what advantage of her 1 can. as is usual m 
Such eases. 

Jf others pay the tax Avliieh is demanded of me from 
a sympathy with the State, they do but wliut they have 
already done in their own ease, or rather they abet 
injustice to a greater extent than the State requires. 
It they pay the tax from a mistaken interest in the 
individual taxed, to save his property, or prevent In* 
going to gaol, it is because they Iiua e not considered 
wisely bow lar they let then private feelings interfere 
w ith the puhlie g» od. 

This, then, is my position at present. Rut one cannot 
be too much on his guard in a such ease, lest his action 
be biassed by obstinacy or an undue regard for the 
opinions of men. L t him see that lie docs only what 
belongs to himself and to the hour. 

* * * * * * * * 

They who know of no purer sources of truth, Avho 
have traced up its stream no higher, stand, and wisely 
stand, by the Bible, and Constitution, and drink at it, 
there with reverence and humility; but they who behold 
where it comes trickling into this Jake or that pool, gud 
up their Joins once more, and continue their pilgrimage 
tow aids its fountain head. 

********* 

The authority of Government, even such av I am 
v\iUing 1o submit to, for I will cheerfully obey those 
who know and can do better than 1, and in many things 
even those who neither know nor can do so well, is 
still an impure one; to be strictly just, it must have 
the sanction and consent, ol the governed. It <au have 
no pure right oxer my person and property, but. f < < ri 
cede to it. The progress from an absolute to a limited 
monarchv. from a limited monarchy to a deinoeiaex. 
is a progress towards a true respect, foi Ihe individual 
Ev( n ihe Cb'iiese philosopher was w ise * nough to icgoird 
the individual as the basis ol the empire, |s a demo- 
r racy, such an v e know it, the last improvement possible 
in Government ? Is it not possible to lake a step lurthfr 
towards recognising and orgnnn-.ng the rights of man ? 
There will never be a. really free and enlightened State 
iii•:• J the State comes to recognise the mTividnal as n 
higher and independent- power, from which all his ow r> 
power and authority urp derive/1, and treats him 
accordingly. 1 ( lease myself with imagining a State at 
last which call n* T ord to be just to all nn n, and to {r<n> 
the individual ruth respect as a neigh loin ; which run 
v ould not think it inconsistent with its ov n i<(om d 
a few Avere to live aloof from it. not meddling with d. 
nor embraced by it, who fulfilled all the duties of neigh 
hours and felloAv-men. A St ile Avliirb bore this loud 
of fruit, ami suffered it to drop ol: n.s fast a . it "ipened 
would prepare the way for a still more perfect and ghui- 
ous state. \ hub also I have imagined, but not yet any¬ 
where Keen.' 
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Annkxttie (viii). 

The 18th Marhi 10J0. 

( Mr. Gandhi 'h mism/p to th> Mudras Sntvngrabis.] 

A♦ a largely attended open a\j inrHiug held at.Al idms 
Bench on tin* 1 HtI» ijMt.int to welcome Mr. Gandhi in 
flic city, the folio" inc me^-ugc ol Mr. Gandhi s e\i hull¬ 
ing fbn meaning ami mre-v-aty of *S ‘alyngrahn movement 
u as road : 

I ri-grof dial owing to heart weakness I um unable 
to sfeak to vmi personall \. You have no doubt at ('tided 
many meet iters, but lliese that von have been attending 
of late are ditlereut from the others in that al the meet¬ 
ings to which 1 haw referretl some imrnedn'tr* tangible 
jo t.iori. some immediate definite s.e rit’n e has been de¬ 
manded of you for the purpose oi avertm: 1 a serious 
calamity that has overtaken us in the shut e of what 
iii e know n as the Rnwlatt Bills. One ol them. Hi IJ 
No. 1, hivs undergone material jilterntion and it-, further 
consideration Inis been postponed. In .spite, however of 
I,he a.Iteration it is mischievous enough to demand opposi¬ 
tion The Second Bill has probably at this very moment 
been finally pa vied b\ the Imperial Legi.dati ve (oum-il 
or rather will be claimed to have been passed bv that 
Council, lor in reality \ou <-an hardly call a I'd! lisUim 
beeit passed by that august bod\ when all its non ulluial 
members un.tmmouslv and in s’ron_> I i n-urn/e opposed 
it. The Bills require to he I'U'led not onlv hec.ume 
thev are in themselves had tint also been use Co'■•in 
me,it w in are i es,ion.-;' Je b>r tin ir ini rodi.ci ion have 
fieen tit pli-ledlv to luiiuic pidlie pja i|U»n and Spine 
ot 1 1 s m'-lnher , have made it a boast tJi.it they i ,m so 
l . 11 * ■ I inti opinion So bu it i eointnon cause between 

t he different s‘lu>o|.oi linnedit in t ii e eou n t W. 1 luce, 
however, idler much piaveiti.l - <>n-adei ;|t Kill, and ufl ej- 
vtv ear ini e.amihalion of ihe ( io vernmeut \ staii'l- 
piMilt . phr| L .‘d nr. a ll to o’ler Sal'fnijnihn ag.ainst the 
Hill i. and invit'd all men and women who think and 
1ie| 'till me to do ll hew I ,e Some ol onr count rv men, 
in< hiding those who arc muon- the best ol the leaders, 
have uttered a note ol warnin'.- and even gone so lai- 
us jo say that this Sat uayraha movement is against the 
lie-t interests ol the eoimlrv I bov e mitiitollv the 
highest regard tor them and their opinion. I have 
worked under some ol them. I vv a,s a ha he when S-r 
lUndiavv VV.u-lia and Snmidrnn.il h Bannerjee weie 
among the accepted leaders ol pidlie opinion m India. 
!Me Shaslri is a. pohtaian who has dedicated his all 
to the country's cause. 11 is simentv. his proBitv are 
rdl lus own. lie will , l-dil to no oim in the love of the 
count rv. There is a .saeird and iudissolii b)c tic binding 
nn- to him. My upbiim-mgs draw tm- to tic- sigiudoni-s 
ol the two manifestoes. It is not therefore without the 
greatest grid and mm-h searching of heart that I haw 
to pi,vo myself ill opposition to their wishes. But tin re. 

Hro times when you have to obey a eall which is the 
highest of all, /.e., the voic of eonsi ieiiee even though 
Hindi ohedieueo may eost many » hitter tear, nay evui 
more, separation from friends, from fa-mi ly. from Me 
slate to which you may belong, from all that you have 
held us dear as life itself. For this obedience is the law 
of our being. I have no further and other defence to 
olTer for my conduct My regard for the signatories to 
the manifestoes r-inutiiis umliminished. and mv faith in 
the olheiw y ot Sniyaipaha is so great that 1 feel that if 
those who have taken the pledge will he true to it wo 
shall be able to show to them that they will find when 
we have come to the end of this struggle that there was 
no cause lor alarm or tiiisgiv ings. There is. I know, 
roHon f nien* felt even by some Sati/agrahis over the mani¬ 
festoes. 1 would warn Sah/mnahi ,s that such resent - 
moot is against the spirit of Satyagmha. I would per¬ 
sonally welcome an honest expression of difference of 
opinion from auv quarter and more so from friends 
because it puts us on our guard. There is too much 
recrimination, innuendo and insinuation in our public 
life and if the Sotyagrnha movement purges it of this 
grave delect, us it ought to. it will be a very desirable 


by-product. I wish further to suggest to Safyagrahis 
that any resentment of the two manifestoes would he 
hut a sign of weakness on our part. Every movement 
and Sat yagroha must of all must depend upon its own 
inherent strength, hut not upon the weakness or silence 
of its enties. Let u,s therefore see wherein lies the 
strength of Sat yngrnha. As the name implies it is 
an insistence on truth which dyn; mically exptessed 
means love; and by the Law of love we ere required 
not to leturn h; tied for hatred, violence lor violence. 
Init to return good for evil. As Nrhuati Serojini l'ci i 
told you yesterday the strength lies in a- defined recog¬ 
nition of the true religious spirit ami action correspoi fl¬ 
ing to it and when once you introduce the religious 
element in polities, you revolutionise the whole of your 
political outlook. You achieve reform then not by 
imposing suffering on those who resist it, hut by taking 
the suffering upon yourselves and so in this movement* 
we hope by the intensity of our suffering to effect and 
•dter the Government s resolution not to withdraw 
I hose object ionable Bills. It has, however, been suggested 
that the Government will leave the handlui ot Safyn- 
g rain's severely alone and not make martyrs of them. 
But there is here in mv humble opinion had logic and 
an unwarranted assumption of fact. 1.1 Safyagrahis are 
left alone, tliev have won a complete \ ietory because 
thev will have succeeded in disregarding the Row la It 
Bills .uid even other laws ol the country and m Having 
thus shown that j:. civil disobedience of a Government 
is tv-ld perfectly harmless hv it. I rnr.nl the statement 
ns an u n w .'.Irani ed assumption of fuel became it- eon- 
tt-mpl- fes the restriction ol the movement only to a 
h iidiul of men and women. My experience ol Saiya- 
if. aha lends me to believe that it is sueh a potent force 
that once set in motion it ever spreads till at la si it 
In-conies a dominant l.ietor in the community in which 
il is brought into pi *y and if it so spreads no Govern¬ 
ment can neglect it. Either it must yield to it, or im¬ 
prison the workers in the movement. But I have no 
desire to argue. As the English proverb says *" the 
prool of the pudding lies in the eating. ' The rmne- 
iiieul lor better or lor worse lias been launched. We 
shall he judg'd not by our words, hut solely by oar deeds. 
It is, therefore, not enough that we sign the pledge. 
Our signing it is lint an earnest of our determination 
to act up to it, and if all who sign the pledge act accord¬ 
ing to it.. I make hold to promise that wo shall bring 
about the withdrawal of the two Bills and neither the 
Goioinmciit nor our critics will have a word to s; v 
ag. insl us. The cause is gre.-t, tin* remedy is equally 
grr. i, let, us prove worthy of them both. 

[Extract from “ Tribune ” of 5th April.] 

Ann i xi Rr: (ix). 

March 1019. 

Natyagraha as expounded : a speech at Madras. 

| By a Madras Agitator. | 

“ Hitherto we have been passing resolutions about 
the actions taken by the bureaucracy it they are wrong 
or unjust. You must clearly understand that wo will 
not be permitted to do so in future. 1 will give you 
an example, but J do not want you to act up to it. It 
they pass such an order, you will have to consider our 
position. Many may now be under the impression that, 
they are Government servants, that they are well-to-do 
people, and therefore need not have recourse to the 
passive resistance movement which is not going to affect 
them. (Supposing an order is issued to-morrow. I do 
not say that it will he, but considering the present trend 
of justice, it may. We hope it will not. You had 
better judge yourselves. I shall give you an illustration. 
If an order is passed, what will be your fate ? What 
will become of your education i You should consider 
what will happen to your wives and children ? I will 
tell you the meaning of this Act and the harm which 
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it is likely to do. Gentlemen. hereafter the white men 
may say that wo, Indians, ere all horses, and that they 
being white men, women and children mat ride over 
us. TUey mighl even get an order to that effect, if 
you agitato that this order is unjust and illegal you are 
liable to he dealt with und' *• the Aet. You must under¬ 
stand that without any j'quiry you will he arrested 
and prevented from agitating on the ground that you 
are trying to overthrow the Government. It won’t stop 
there. No one can talk freely. We will have to sub¬ 
ject ourselves to do whet we are asked to do by officers 
and nothing else. There is. therefore, no use of living 
in India if the Act is not repealed. I swear to this. We 
are very loyal to His Majesty King George. We desire 
that, the British and ourselves should he united. But 
we should also live like human beings. You should 
consider whether we can tolerate a law in our country 
which gives no status to u-< to cheek the inhuman, un¬ 
bearable. unjust and disgr. .ceiul acts of Anglo-Indians. 
Where will \our position, eduealion and wealth go? 
it tW* Bill is to 1»«* n"ssisi. voui wives, children and 
p. .rents will have to heroine horse-. Therefore, brothers, 
Mr. Gandhi has come forward. without troubling about 
his own welfare, to resort to the Satyagraha vow with 
view to get this Act and other harsh laws repealed 
, nd to a,ft .in Home Rule. 1 was with hiui for the last 
two or three dr,vs and observed what he was doing. 
Now the persons elm have suped the Satyagraha pledge 
111 Madras Presidency have all been given every laeildy 
and provided with everything the\ impure. Nobody is 
asked to murder any person. He does not want Us to 
eoiuiriit Mi\ r oil. me entailing the punishment of trans¬ 
portation lor liie. He w-miI s ns to remain in jail by 
i!hoheymg r,ll illeg.,1 orders issued under this illegal law. 
(>,ie need not flunk .Jiont the rate of one’s wile and 
children if one is sent to j ,il. We have made arrange¬ 
ments to maintain them. Lrkhs and lrkh,s oi rupees 
were sent from here to South Alnca. Even the 
moderates who think th.it the Sat yog mho movement is 
a dangerous slop are willing to >,uhsoribe money, also 
other .Is. Therefor* von need not he in the least afr. ,id 
r ml limit at, ■. I hi* sow can he si: ned Imre. Those who 
hr vc hath in ihe Snfi/agmha rno*. enmnt and who want 
!'■ toJI.iu it munf not do anything hastily. Mr. Gandhi 
hr.* requesteil students not to sign tile pledge. What 
I say is Inis. 1) you have the welfare ol India and 
voor.f h es .o.f heart, you must discontinue your st.u 
sever your connection as students and join the Satyn- 
niovrucnt. You need not disobey I lie commands 
ol Mi. Gandhi. He advises you not to sign the pledge 
it sou are --Indents. We shall discontinue our studies. 
V t,.,i is the use ol education ? Arc we to lose our own 
sell le .necf and become slaves under slaves and he 
fee .ted like beasts V Or are wc to become men ? If 
this taw were to come into force, our position will Im¬ 
mune worse and our life a misery. Therefore, I advise 
mu not. to continue your studies hut to come forward 
and sign the Sntyngrnha pledge and work lor the repeal 
of this and other mean Acts and also for Home Rule. 
M ake hay while the sun shines. We won i get such a 
‘•‘titanic opportunity again. All the people won't be¬ 
come united hereafter as they are now. Those who 
do not follow the Satyagraha movement, be they Brah¬ 
mens. non-Brahmans. Christians or Muhammadans-- 
voting or old. are not, Indians. They will not be con¬ 
sidered as persons who have the welfare of India at 
heart.” 

Ann exurf. (x). 

The 23rd March 1910. 

Satyagraha Sabha. 

Instructions to Volunteers. 

Special Instructions. 

Volunteers shall read and explain the Satyagraha 
pledge to every intending signatory before taking hie 


signature to die vow. The pledge is w three parts : 
'I'lie first lays down the objects ol the pledge. It declines 
that the signatories are of opinion th; I the Rowhtt 
Bills are ” unjust, subversive ot the principles ol phony 
and justice, and destruetixe of the element;:rv nyhts ot 
individuals.” in ordei to he able to make tins st, le¬ 
nient. one must fully undcisUnd the Rowl, ti Bill-, 
hence it is the dutv of tin* volunteers to expl.tm 11,»* 
Bills clearly to the intending signulorv. 

The vow forms the second part ol the pledge. Hm 
the signatory solemnly nthrnis that lie will refuse civilly 
to disobey certain l; xvs. \ olunteers must explain to 
the signatory the lull significance ot the word ‘civiih.’ 
For instance, to break mor.-.l laws is not civil disobrdi- 
ence. Nor is it civil disobedience to he discourteous to 
official with whom one m \y have 1<> dead, while dis¬ 
obeying laws. On the other hand the possession and 
distribution to the public of literature proscribed by 
Government Mid whirl, one su,eeirl\ 1 elieves to he 
harnile.*,-,, would bemvii do obedient e. Volunteers must 
explain to the would-!,e signatory with the h.elp ot Mich 
illustrations, tin* lull signilu am e ol the p.cilge. 

Volunteers must explain to every intending signatm y 
that he must lx* prepared to be:r every kind ol sullei • 
ing and to sarnie e. li neeess.„ry, Imlh his person and 
property. He should a. I so be made tv* under.-M ud that 
he must be prepared 1o carry (*u the struggle single 
h nded c\eu it left ...lone. The vnhinleci must are* pt 
the signature only after mi ti.dy ing himself that the 
signatory is prep..red to t; ki* all these risks. 

The third part ol Hu* pledi lee lores that (In* Sofya 
grahi will, dm mg the stiuggle. (carlessix adhere to tiutb 
and Ahm-sit , lor in.tai.rr, lie must iml luisirprcsei,t 
anything or lout anybody - feelings. Volunteers must, 
urge upon people the necessity ol lully realising (ho 
grave responsibility of ad! eiuig to truth and Ahmsu 
before signing tin* pledge. Volunteers musl not speak 
ol llimgs they do not understand and must not hold 
out lal.se hopes In anybody. If they find them,selves 
unable to explain am thing they must consult the Com¬ 
mittee or veil r the would-be signatory to it. Ahmsit 
include, .birr.Aia. Volunteers tberelore must never 
resort to uuh'ir criticism of (he opponents of the move¬ 
ment. 11 m perior iiiing thc.r duties I hey arc obstructed 
by tin* polar or others, then musl not lose their temper 
but must court cnu-ly r\pb in to those opposing them, 
their (volunteers') duty a,ml their determination under 
any ciieum.sfamr.s to perform the same. 

(i» in rat Jnstructums. 

1. Every volunteer taking signatures has to remember 
that a single int< lligent reel nit to Satyagraha is worth a 
hundred signatories who have not realised their respon¬ 
sibility. Volunteers must therefore never aim at. merely 
increasing the number of signatories. 

2. The. volunteer shall have carefully read and under¬ 
stood the summary of the Rowlalt Bills published I y 
the Sul ilia and musl explain the same to such would-lo 
signatories as have not read the Bills or the summary. 

3. In explaining the pledge the volunteer must lay 
due emphasis upon the fact that, the real strength, tho 
true test of the Sal ytigrafri, lies in his capacity to hear 
pain and must warn tin* signatory that resort to Satya - 
gratia may lead to loss of personal liberty and property 
and ask him to sign the pledge only if he is prepared 
for these sacrifices. If the volunteer is then convinced 
that, the. would-be signatory has made up luw mind ho 
will take his signature. 

4. Volunteers must not accept the signatures of persons 
under 18 and students. And even in tin* ease of those 
over 18. he must make sure that t he signatory has decided 
after careful consideration. Volunteers must not induce 
persons to sign, upon whose earnings their families arc 
solely dependent for tbeir maintenance. 

5. After taking the signature, the volunteer must him¬ 
self take down the designation and full address of the 
signatory in neat ana legible handwriting. If the sign*- 

2 c 2 
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tun* i.s not legible the volunteers should copy it down 
neatly. He must note the (lute on which the signature 
is taken. 

0. The \oluutoer must attest every signature. 

Chapter I. 

J ntroduetory. 

1. This Assoeiat ion shall be called the Satyagraha 

Sol,/,". 

1!. Its Head Office, shall he situate in Bombay. 

2. Its objects are to oppose until they aie> withdrawn, 
the Bills popularly known as Kowlatt Bills (Acts I and 
II of 1010> by resort to Satyagraha in terms ot the. pledge 
which is attached as (Schedule hereto. 

4. The work ot the Sabha shall he carried on by means 
of voluntary contributions from members and non* 
members. 

5. Any person qualified under Rule 0 can become a 
member of the Sub ha. 

Chapter IT. 

Conslituliem. 

f>. Any person who has signed the Satyagraha pledge 
referred to in ink* II, who hu> attained the age- of IK 
years, who is not a student in any school or college; 
and who has hern attested by a mender ot Sabha duly 
suit burned thereto by the* Executive Committee, is 
entitled to become a member of the* Sufdtn. 

7. The Siih/tn shall have* an elected President, Vice- 
Presidents, not exceeding three Honorary Secretaries 
wad two Honorary Treasurers. 

K. 'flu* President, of the Snbhu shall he* the e:c-uffirin 
Chairman of the Executive. Committee which shall 
appoint its own Vice-Chairman. 

1). The Execut i\e Commit tee shall consist of not more 
than fifty members including a Chairman and Vice- 
Chairmen not exceeding three. The office hearers of 
the Snbhu shall he the Ex-Officio members ol the Execu¬ 
tive Committee. 

Kb The Honorary Secretaries of the Sabha shall be 
t he e.i -o/Jiciu (Secretaries of f lie Executive Committee. 

Chapter TIT. 

I'oircr and I hi lies of the Executive Committee. 

I!. The Executive Committee shall he in charge of 
all the hooks and records of the Snbhu and it shall stand 
po sess.ed ol all its funds. 

12. T he Executive Committee shall ha\e the power 
to consider and decide liom tunc to time what steps 
should lie taken to give effect to tin* Sntyngraha pledge 
and shall he the Committee referred to in tin* pledge, 

12. The Executive Committee shall ha\e the power 
to do each and everything necessary to elfect tin* objects 
ol the Suhtm. 

I I. The Executive Committee may recognise and start 
branches of the Snbhu in the whole ol the Bombay 
Presidency and may co-operate with the Satyagraha 
socieiies and associations in other parts of India having 
similar objects. 

If». The Executive* Committee shall meet at least onco 
a week at. not. less than 2 da\s notice. 

Hi. The Executive Committee may without assigning 
any reason by a 2-2rd majority oi the total number of 
its members expel any member of Ihe Snbhu. 

17. The quorum at meetings ol the Executive Com¬ 
mittee shall be 8 ami at general meetings of the members 
25. 

18. A general meeting of the mouthers of the Sabha 
shall be field at lead once a month or oi timer at the 
instance of the Executive Committee or on a requisition 
to the Honorary Secretaries signed by not less than 
10 members. The Honorary Secretaries shell call a 
general meeting within a week from the date of the 
receipt of such a requiaitiou- 


1*J. The foregoing rules shall he subject to altera¬ 
tions and additions as may be made from time to time 
by the Sabha. 

Annexire (xi). 

The 24th March 1919. 

Mr. Gandhi's hartal declaration. 

[Issued to the Press.] 

Satyagraha , as T have endeavoured to explain at 
several meetings, is essentially a religious movement. 
It is a process of purification arid penance. It seeks to 
secure reforms or redress of grievances by self-suffering. 
T therefore venture to suggest that the second Sunday 
after the publication of the Viceregal assent to Bill 
No. 2 oi 1919 may he observed as a day of humiliation 
and prayer. As tliere must he effective public demons¬ 
tration in keeping with (lie character of the observance, 
T beg 1o advise us follows : — A twenty-four hours fast, 
counting from the last meal of the preceding night, 
should lm observed by all adults unless prevented from 
doing so by consideration of religion or health. The 
fast is not to he regarded in my shape or lorm in the 
nature of a hunger strike or designed to put any pres¬ 
sure upon (Government. It is to he regarded for Satya - 
graliix as a necessary discipline to fit them for the civil 
disobedience contemplated in their pledge and for all 
others as some slight token of the intensity of their 
wounded feelings. 

All work except, such as may he necessary in the 
public interest should be. suspended for the day- Markets 
and other business places should lx* closed. Employees 
who an* required to work even on Sundays may only 
suspend work after obtaining previous leave. I do not 
hesitate to recommend these two suggestions for adop¬ 
tion hy public servants for, though it is an unquestion¬ 
ably right thing for tlcm not to take part in political 
discussions and gatherings, in my Opinion they have the 
undoubted right, to express upon vital matters their 
feelings in the very limited manner herein suggested. 
Public meetings should he hold on that day in all parts 
of India not excluding villages at, which a resolution 
praying for the withdrawal of the measures should lie 
passed. If my advice is deemed worthy of acceptance, 
the responsibility will lie in the first im-lance on various 
Satyagraha associations for undertaking the necessary 
work of organisation, hut all other associations will, 

I hope, join hands in making this demonstration a suc¬ 
cess. 

Madras , March 24th. M. 1\. C! and fit. 

[A translation of this cut it led ‘* Mahal ama Claud hi ka 
moqaddas hukam," i.<.. Mahatama Gandhi's holy order, 
was printed for distribution.] 


Annexi re (xii). 

The opinion of the Legal Remembrancer to the Punjab 
Government on the legality of hartal. 

The literal meaning of hartal (which is derived from 
hat a shop and tal a lock) is “ shop shutting.” It lias, 
however, a special connotation according to Platts, 
namely that the shutting of shops is “ on account of 
oppression or as a passive resistance to exaction.” The 
gesture therefore of closing sh.ipt- connotes that it is done 
as a protest to oppression or exaction, and the gesture 
is furthor an assertion that oppiession or exaction exists. 

Further hartal is a combination to do a particular 
thing. The professed obje. I ol those who advocated the 
declaration of the hartal wa- to obtain the vetoing of the 
Rowlatt Acts. To obtain the veto of the Act is a perfectly 
legitimate matter ; every person, who considers that 
the Act should bo vetoed or repealed, is entitled to work 
for that object. 
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But in working in combination for a particular legal 
eiid the law requires that the measures taken shall in 
themseh es be legal. 

Where there is a combinat on agreeing to do an act 
which is not illegal by means which are illegal that 
combination becomes a criminal conspiracy within the 
meaning of section 120-A, Indian Penal Code; and it 
is quite immaterial whether the illegal act which is done 
is the ultimate object of the agreement or is merely 
incidental to that object. 

The question then arises, is the gesture of hartal in 
this particular case “ illegal,” for it it is the combination 
to carry it out is a conspiracy. 

] am dealing only with hartal in its simplest form 
and excluding from consideration any acts of intimida¬ 
tion or violence which might accompany it. 

Where there was a combination to secure the shutting 
of shops by the use of criminal intimidation or force 
there is without question a criminal conspiracy, but 
the question is whether a hartal organized without 
intimidation or force, is “ illegal.” 1 am of opinion that 
il is. J hartal as we have seen connotes that there is 
an assertion of “ oppression ” or tv exaction.” 

Where there is an assertion that an act is so oppressive 
as to necessitate a suspension of business it appears to 
me that that assertion, where the act complained of is 
not oppressive, will bring into hatred or contempt or 
w II excite disaffection towards Government, and it 
would appear also that the intention of the person making 
the assertion, whether by word or gesture, was to excite 
disaflection. That, is to say, even hartal in its purest 
form would appear to be a seditious act. 

ft would, however, he an extremely impolitic act in 
my opinion to prosecute persons who desiring to secure 
the repeal of an Act merely combine together to suspend 
business, for a day or more as a protest and do nothing 
beyond 1 hat. There are many acts, which are technically 
punishable, but which it. would be inadvisable to employ 
the forces of law to punish. 

We know, however, that in the Punjab at any rate 
hartal meant something very much more than mi orderly 
combination. 

It has in places been directed against Europeans, 
criminal intimidation and even criminal force have been 
employed to induce persons to join the combination : 
and the combination has acted in concert with persons 
committing violent crime. 

Where that has happened and the connect ion between 
the hartal -i.st.s and the commission ot crime is capable of 
proof it is possible to treat the whole movement of 
meetings. Hartal in its strict, meaning, intimidation 
and violent crime as a conspiracy. That is the case 
whirl) it is hoped to establish in Lahore. 

|'This view has been accepted by Government in its 
essentials.] 


Annexure (x ii). 

The 1st April 1919. 

0flirt:-bearers of the Executive Committee, Satyagruha 
Sabha, Bombay. 

President — 

Mahatama M. K. Gandhi. 

Secretaries — 

Mr. Umar Sohhani, Bombay. 

Mr. S. G. Banker, Bombay. 

Dr. I). D. Sathaye, caro of Indian Home Rule 
League, Bombay. 

T reasurers — 

Mi’. Hansraj Pragji Thakcrscy, Bombay 
Mr. L. It. Tairsee, Bombay. 

Members — 

Mr. L. G. Khare, Bombay. 

Mr. V. A. Desai, Bombay. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Barrister-at-Law, Bombay. 
Mr. Chunilal Ujamsi, Bombay. 


Mr. Jcthnuii Narandas Rombav. 

Mi. \ ithaldas .lerajni cure ol the Boinhav »S iradtshi 
t’o-operat ive Stores, Rom ho v. 

M rs. A van 1 1 ka be i Gokholc, Bombay. 

Mr. M. Desai, Abimsbibmb 
Mr. •). Y. Desai. Abimtlubad. 

Mr. Kiishnajirashad N. Dcmti. 

Mr. Tlnikore. 

Mr. It. N. Mandl'k, care of Indian Home Rule 
JyC.’uriio. 

Mr. Keshri ('hand N. Desai. 

Mr. Valubhiibhat .1. J’atcl. 

Mr. lndulal Kanaivalal Wagnik. 

Mrs. Anusuva. Ahniedabnd. 

Mr. Yassanji Moolji, Summer Hill. 

Duhyabhui K. De-ai, Surat. 

Dayulji Munabha', Surat. 

Mr. Tricuindas Dwarkadas. 

Mr. Hat i ill 15. Tyab. 

Mr. P. M. Rhagwat. 

Mr. Tajiidas D. Sanghavi. 


Anni.m i l (xiv). 

The Itelhi riots. 

Letter front Mr. Gandhi t<> tin editor of tht “ Hindu'' 

and Presttlt nt of the ” Safyagr aha ” Bat/ha. Madras, 

dat'd (/) Jst April HUS. 

I hope the Delhi tragedy will made Sati/agrahis stix'l 
their hearts, and that waverers will reconsider their 
position. 1 have no shadow of doubt that by remaining 
true to the pledge we sliall not only secure the with¬ 
drawal of tie’ legislation, but we shall kill the spirit ol 
terrorism by going behind it. 1 hope specs lies on Sunday 
will be free from anger or unworthy passion. The cause 
is too great, and sacred for us to damage it by any ex¬ 
hibition of passion. VYe have no right to cry out against, 
sufferings which arc self-invited. Undoubtedly there 
should be no coercion for suspension of business or for 
fast.” 

[Extract from “ Tribune " dated the 6th April.] 

The 3rd April 1919. 

Mr. Gandhi on the In (hi ritd,'.. 

Bombay, March {'! April) Urd. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi who arrived here this morning 
has written the following letter 1o the Press :— 

11 is alleged against, the Delhi people assembled at 
the Delhi Railway Station. 

The All<(jaliotis. 

( 1) That some of them were try mg to coerce sweet meat 
sellers into closing I heir s< alls. 

(2) That some were forcibly preventing people from 
boarding tramears and ot her vehicles. 

(3) That some ot them threw brickbats. 

(4) That the whole crowd that marched to the station 
demanded the release of the men who arc said to be 
coereers and who were for that reason arrested at the 
instance of Ihe railway authorities. 

(5) That, the crowd declined to disperse when the 
Magistrate gave older to disperse. 

I have read Sunyasi Swatni Shradhanundji’s account 
of the tragedy and am bound to accept it as true unless* 
it is authoritatively proved to be otherwise and Ihm 
account seems to me to deny allegations 1, 2 and 3. 
But assuming the truth of all the allegations it does 
appear to me that the Local Authorities in Delhi have 
made use of Nasmyth hammer to crush the lly. 

On their action turnover, in firing on Hie navel I 
sha.ll seek another opportunity of saying more. 

My purpose in writifig this letter is me rely to issue 
a note of warding to all Satyagrahis. I would, thmfere 
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take this opportunity to observe that the conduct des¬ 
cribed in allegations 1 to 4, if true, would be inconsistent 
wth Satyagraha Pledge. The conduct described in 
allegation 5 can be consistent with the pledge but if 
the allegation is true the conduct was premature, because 
the Committee contemplated in Ihe pledge had not 
decided upon the disobedience of orders that may be 
issued by the Magistrate under the Riot Act. 1 am 
anxious to make it as clear as I can, that in this move¬ 
ment no pressure can be put upon people who do not 
wish to accept our suggestions and advice, the movement 
being essentially one to secure the greatest, freedom for 
all. Satyagrahis eannot forcibly demand the release of 
those who might be arrested whether justly or unjustly. 
The essence of the. pledge is to invite imprisonment and 
imt'I the Committee decides upon the breach of the Riot 
Act, the duty of the Satyagrahis will be to obey without 
making the slightest ado of the Magisterial orders to 
disperse, etc., and thus demonstrate their law abiding 
nature. 1 hope Mint the next Sunday at Satyagraha 
meetings all speed:■« will he free from passion, anger 
or resentment. The movement depends for its success 
entirely upon perfect self possession, self restraint, 
absolute adherence to truth and unlimited capacity for 
self-suffering. 

Before closing this letter 1 would add that in opposing 
the Rowlatt legislation Satyagrahis are resisting the 
spirit of the terrorist which lies behind it and of which 
it is the most glaring symptom. The Delhi Tragedy 
imposes added responsibility upon Satyagrahis of steeling 
their hearts and going on with their struggle until the 
RmvJatt Legislation is withdrawn. 

| Extract " Tribune," dated -5 th A />r<7.] 


ANNKXritE (x v). 

The 8th April 1919. 

1 nslructiona to Satyagrahis issued by Mr. Gandhi on the 
Htk A prit. 

“ We are now m a position to expect to be arrested 
at any moment. It is therefore necessary to bear in 
mind that, if anyone is arrested, he should, without 
causing any difficulty allow himself to be arrested, and 
il summoned to appear before a court he should do so. 
No defence should be offered and no pleaders engaged 
in the matter. If a fine is imposed wh,h an alternative 
of imprisonment, imprisonment should be accepted ; 
tf only a fine is imposed if oughf not to be paid, but. his 
property, if lie has any, should be allowed to be sold. 
There should be no demonstration of grief or otherwise 
made by the remaining Satyagrahis by reason of the 
arrest, and imprisonment of their comrade. It cannot, 
be too often repeated that we court imprisonment and 
we may not complain of it when we actually receive it. 
When once imprisoned it is our duty to conform to all 
prison regulations, as prison roform is no part of our 
campaign at the present moment. A Satyagrahi. may 
not resort to surreptitious practices of which ordinary 
prisoners are often found to be guilty. All that, a 
Satyagrahi does can only and must bo done openly.” 


Annexure (xvi). 

Mahatma Gandhi's message after being prevented from 
entering the Punjab. 

Tins 9th April 1919. 

“ To MY COUNTRYMEN : ” 

It is a matter of the highest concern to me, as 1 hope 
to you, that, I have received an order from the Punjab 
Government, not to enter that province and another 
from the Delhi Government not to enter Delhi, while 
an order of the Government of India which was served 
on me immediately after, restricts me to Bombay. I 


had no hesitation in say’ng to the Officer who served the 
order on me, that I was bound in virtue of the pledge 
to disregard it, which I have done and I shall presently 
find myself a freeman, my body bong taken by them 
in their custody. 

It was galling to me to remain free whilst the Rowlatt 
legislation disfigured the Statute Book. My arrest makes 
me free. It now remains for you to do youi duty which 
is clearly stated in the Satyagraha pledge. Follow it 
and you will find it will be vour Karriadhenv I hope 
there will he no resentment about my arrest. 1 have 
received what I was seeking, either the withdrawal of 
the Rowlatt legislation or imprisonment. A departure 
from the truth by a hair’s breadth or violence committed 
against anybody whether Englishman or Indian wilt 
surely damn the great cause the Satyagrahis are hand¬ 
ling. 

I hope the Hindu-Muslim unity, which seems now to 
have taken a firm hold of the people, will become a 
reality and 1 feel convinced that it will only be a reality 
if the suggestions 1 have ventured to make in my com¬ 
munication to the press are carried out. The respon¬ 
sibility of the Hindus ir this mstler is greater tnan that, 
of the Muhammadans, they being in minority, and I 
hope t hey will discharge their responsibility in a manner 
worthy of their country. 

1 have also made certain suggestons regarding the 
proposed Swadeshi vow. I commend them to your 
serious attention and you will find that as your ideas 
of Satyagraha become matured the 11 iiidu-Mmlim unity 
are but parts of Satyagraha. Finally it is my firm belief 
that, we shall obtain salvation only through suffering 
and not by reforms dropping on us from England, i o 
matter how unstintingly they might be granted. The 
English are a great, nation, but the weaker also go to 
the wall, if they come, in contact with them. When 
they are themselves courageous they have borne untold 
sufferings and they only respond to courage and suffer¬ 
ings and the partnership with them is only possible after 
wo have developed indomitable courage and the faculty 
tor unlimited suffering. There is a fundamental differ¬ 
ence between their civili/.alion and ours. They believe 
in the doe trine of violence or brute force as the final 
arbiter. My reading of our civilization is lliat we are 
expected to believe in soul-force or moral force as the 
final arbiter and this is Satyagraha. 

We arc groaning under sufferings which we would 
avoid if we could, because we have swerved from the 
path laid down for us by the ancient civilization. 

I hope that Hindus, Muhammadans. Sikhs, Parsecs, 
Christians, .lews, and all who arc born in India or who 
made India their land of adoption will fully participate 
in these national observances and 1 hope—too, that 
women will take therein as full a share as men. 


Annkxtre (xvii). 

The 12th April 1919. 

(Satyagraha leaflet.) 

Mahatma Gandhi's warning to Satyagrahis and. sympa * 
thisers. 

[On Friday evening the 12th day of April. 1919, on 
the Chowpati sea beach Mahatma Gandhi sounded the 
following note of warning to Satyagrahis and sympathsers 
assembled in a mass meeting.] 

Brothers and sistors, this is not the moment for me 
to enter into the near past. I must refer to what has 
just happened. Ad you see I have been set free by the 
Government. The two days’ detention was no detention 
for me. It was like heavenly bliss. The officials in 
charge of me were all attention and all kindness to me. 
Whatever 1 needed was supplied to me and 1 was afforded 
greater comforts than I am used to when free. I have 
not been able to understand so much excitement and 
disturbance that followed my detention. It is not 
Satyagraha, It is worse than Duragraha. 
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Those who join Sati 4 agraha demonstrations are bound 
at all hazards to refrain from violence, not to throw stones 
or in any way whatsoever to injure anybody- But in 
Bombay, we have been throwing stones. We have 
obstructed tram-cars by putting obstacles in the way. 

This is not Satyagraha. 

We have demanded the release of about 50 men who 
have been arrested for committing deeds of violence. 
Our duty is quietly to submit to being arrested. It is 
n breach of religion or duty to endeavour to secure the release 
of those who have committed deeds of violence. We are 
not therefore justified on any grounds whatsoever for 
demanding the release of those who have been arrested. 

I have been asked whether a Sat yog ra hi is liable for 
tfie results that follow from that movement. I have 
replied that they are. 1 therefore wish to suggest that 
it we cannot conduct this movement without the slightest 
viol mice from our Mide, the movement might have to he 
abandoned or it may be necessary to give it a different, 
und still more restricted shape. The time may come 
for me to offer $a'yagraha. against ourselves. 

1 would not deem it a disgrace that we die. 1 shall 
be pained to hear of the death of a Satyagrahi. But 1 
shall consider it to be a proper sacrifice given for the 
sake of the struggle. But if those who are not Satyagrahis , 
v !io have not joined the movement, who ure even against 
ji, receive any injury at all. every Satyagrahi will be 
t'M-jponsihle for that sinful injury. My responsibility 
will be a million times the heavier. 1 have embarked 
upon the struggle with a due Mouse of such responsibility. 

I have even just heard that some Englishmen have 
hren injured. Some may have died from such injuries. 
It so, it would be a great blot upon Sat yagraha. For 
me Englishmen too are our brethren. We can have 
nothing against them. And for me sins such as I have 
described are siiuplv unbearable. 

But I know how to offer Sat yagraha against ourMelves 
>,, ngainSt the rulers. What kind of Sit yagraha can 
J offer against ourselves on such occasions * What penance 
ran / do for such sins ? The Sa> ajraha and the penance 
I can conceive can only be one and that is for me to fast 
and if need be by so doing to give up this body and thus 
fa prove the truth of Sat yagraha. 

I appeal to you that you will all quietly disperse, keep 
the peace and even refrain from acts that may in any 
wc ^ bring disgrace upon the people of Bombay. 

Wo need not consider the conduct of the police, nor 

this occasion for such consideration. We are beholden 
to His Excellency the (Governor and the Police for the 
entire absence of rifle fire, or gun-fire. But the one 
thing to be remembered is that we should learn how to 
observe perfect, peace and how to undergo intelligent suffering. 
Without this there is no Sulyagrafa. 

Satyagi aha Sahha, 
Apollo Street. 

Annexukk (xv ii). 

The 18rn Aprh, 1919. 

* 

Mr. Gandhi's speech at Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Gandhi, speaking in Gujrati, Said the events that 
had happened in Ahmedabad during the past four or 
live days had disgraced the city. As they had occurred 
in his name he felt ashamed. The men, who had taken 
part in those occurrences, had not done him honour, 
but had insulted him. If, instead of doing that, they 
had stabbed him to death with a dagger, he would not 
have been more sorry. He had said hundreds of time 
that in a campaign of passive resistance there could be 
no fighting, no practising of zulm , no damage to pro¬ 
perty, no burning of houses ; but here they had burnt 
down houses, forcibly taken possession of arms, forcibly 
extorted money, forcibly stopped the plying of convey¬ 
ances, forced open locks, killed innocent people, and 
looted Shops and housed. If because of acts like these 
he were to be released from the gallows or from arrest, 
he would not prefer such release. He wished to tell 


them for certain that his release was not effected by 
such bloodshed. There was also a cruel rumour in 
Ahmodabad that Bai Anasuya Ben had been arrested. 
People thus got more exasperated and by that Bai 
Anasuya Bon was insulted. On that account wicked 
deeds had been perpetrated. By such acts no benefit 
had been done to the people; it had only done harm. 
The properties, which were burnt, belonged to them, 
and they would be rebuilt at their own expense. The 
damage that was being done by the closing of the shops, 
was also done to themselves. The operation of Martial 
Law in the city, which had caused them so much annoy¬ 
ance, waS also the result of this bloodshed. Whenever 
Martial Law was proclaimed some innocent lives were 
lost, and this was said to have happened now. If Mo. 
the blame lay on these occurrences. They had done no 
good to Ahmedabad, but they had done considerable 
harm to the cause of passive resistance. If after his 
arrest people had preserved peace, the Rnwlatt Bill 
would have been cancelled, or would have been on the 
verge of being cancelled. It would not be a matter of 
wonder now if there was a delay in the cancellation of 
the Bill. When he got free on Friday, he intended to 
start again for Delhi on Sunday and to fry to get re- 
arrested. By doing that the cause of passive resistance 
would have been greatly strengthened. Now. instead 
of going to Delhi he had to carry on passive resistance 
against themselves. Just as it was resolved to carry 
on passive resistance till death for the cancellation ol 
the Rowlatt Bill, the time hud now come passively to 
resist bloodshed, and if they could not now preserve 
complete peace and stop doing ..arm to life and property, 
then it was left for him to carry on passive resistance 
against himself at his own bodily Haetificc. As long as 
ho did not feel sure that the people of Ahmedabad would 
not repeat these mistakes, lie could not go to jail. Those 
who wanted to join the passive resistance movement, 
or who wanted to help it without joining it, should 
entirely refrain from canning bloodshed. If he were 
again arrested, or if anything happened to him, no 
supporters of the movement should be able to do harm 
to anybody’s life and property. On this occasion feeling 
distiust against them, English wofnen and men had 
left their homes and were living at S’liahi Bagh. It was 
shaimful to think this oi themselves. They should 
stoj) this state of things as promptly as they could. 
They should treat. Englishmen as their brothers and 
tree them from fear. Without that there was no love 
of truth ; it was love of evil. It was their duty there¬ 
fore to take steps to prevent such wicked things occurring 
again and to repent and do penance lor what had happen¬ 
ed. As long as they did not repent, and see their faults 
and admit their mistakes publicly, they would not be 
able to effect a change in their conduct. In the first 
plain?, those who had forcibly obtained arms should 
restore them to their owners. That was the first penance. 
If they were all really repentant they should each subs¬ 
cribe at least half a rupee or more on the spot, and the 
money would be UBod to support the families of those 
who had died on account of their deeds. For himself, 
he Said the responsibility on him was ten million times 
greater than theirs. It was alleged that he had thought¬ 
lessly drawn thousands of people into this struggle ol 
passive resistance. To some extent—-but only to some 
extent—the charge would be considered true. It could 
be Raid that if there was no such movement, this blood¬ 
shed would not have occurred. For such fault, he had 
already performed one penance, though it was unbear¬ 
able for a man like him that was to say he had post¬ 
poned going to Delhi. He had to advise a limitation 
of the work of the movement. This had given him 
greater pain than a wound. Still that penance was not 
sufficient. He had, therefore, resolved to fast for three 
days, i.e., seventy-two hours. A fast of seventy-two 
hours was less hard for him than a fast of twenty-four 
hours for them. If they felt pity for him for undertaking 
to bear so much pain, he begged of them in return that 
in future r.o Ahmedabad man should take part in such 
dark deeds. They should remember it for certain that 
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they would not get swaraj by shedding blood and by 
harassing people. They would do no good to India by 
that. II they could solve their troubles only by bearing 
hatred against Englishmen and by murdering them, 
then he did not wish for him raj obtained in that way, 
but would rather prefer to bear their troubles. 

It seemed to him Hint, the deeds committed in Ahmoda- 
Imd were carefully planned. They bore signs of organi¬ 
sation, that wan to sav, lie believed for certain that 
Home educated and well-informed man or men had a 
hand in them. He would say boldly that these men 
might be educated, but they were not practical. Led 
by the stories of such men they had committed evil 
deeds. He advised them not to be led in this way in 
tutu re. In conclusion ho advised mill-hands to resumo 
work. 


AnnexijrE (x'x). 

The 10th April 10HI. 

{Safyagraha Series No. 4.) 

Mr. (land hi condemns Ok outrages. 

To my sister* and brothers •— 

I could not speak to you at length in mv address at 
the Satnagruhn Ashram on Mond. y last, (14th April) ; 
but I wish to place my thoughts before the public through 
n. few leaflets. Let me first/ render accounts. I had 
received till yesterday Ks. 77<» towards ttic* fund sugges¬ 
ted by me. I request, that, there should be no delay 
with regard to this fund, and that none in Ahmedabad 
should lie found wanting in his duty. This fund has 
had its origin iri the idea of penaneo, but its public utility 
is no less than its penitential value. I visited the Civil 
Hospital yesterday in company with lien Anasuva and 
Mr. Kl ishni lal Desai, and spoke to all the patients there. 
I see that we shn.ll have to gel pecuniary help to the 
families of many of the wounded. I learnt on the spot 
that 22 of t he men brought there had died of the wounds. 
There is no doubt, there have been many more* deaths. 
A clear duty, therefore, lies upon us. as citizens, to find 
out the families of the deceased and to give them what, 
help we can. 1 have been asked as to who will be the 
beneficiaries of these moneys ? I am afraid that wo 
could not compensate those, who have sustained Joss 
of property ; we can render some little help only to the 
families of the deed and wounded. These include two 
or three {Englishmen (now ascertained to be one) ; our 
first duty is to render help to their fa,milieu, since we aro 
responsible lor their deaths. We hail no excuse whatso¬ 
ever lor l.i'lni!/ t In in. ’They In ve been killed simply 
out of animosity. If we d<> really repent for what we 
h ive done, it is our duty to aid 1 licit- families. That is 
the least penance we can do. I hove been able to see 
that mo t of our bretbern. too. who have died, were 
alt npel her innocent. 1 saw aninnirst the wounded several 
bo\- of 10 or 11. Our next duty is to help all these. 
A men from Viramgam came to me comp!.lining that, 
he had lost two ol bis brothers. Very likely many 
more such eases will he forthcoming. If Viramgam 
also pays its quota to the fund, we might be able to 
extend our help to them. If if fails, I am afraid, we shall 
not, be able to render that assistance. 

Some of us believe that we can obtain our rights by 
such acts of ter isat ion. violoin e and arson. Safyagraha , 
o:i tin* contrary, hold- that the lights so obtained should 
bo rejected, 1 admit that of the two parties using brute 
force, the one possessing moic of if than the other appar¬ 
ently gains'its end. My 40 years’ experience tells me t in t 
pbjeets HO attained do not permanently benefit the 
winner. There may well be two opinions on this point. 
Jlnt there can be no difference of opinion on the fact, 
that so far as finite force is concerned we are no watch 
for the (Government. Urn* physical force is as nought 
before theirs. 1 would dare say, therefore, that those 
xvho advise us t,o use physical force are w illy mistaken, 
and we should never listen to their advice. Expediency 


tells us that there is one and only one recourse for us 
and that is Safyagraha or Dharn aloha (he., spirit force). 
Now / harmabala can spring only from suffering. Op¬ 
pressing, harassing, or assaulting others cannot add to 
our spiritual strength. The events in Ahmedabad 
wmdd have been impossible, had we but a true sense 
of Dliarma. It is one of our duties to prevent mischief. 
If the men and women of Ahmedabad could be brave 
all mischief would cease. It is obviously a far greater 
thing to overcome mischief hy spirit force, than to do 
so by brute force. We have seen that violent outbreaks 
have not benefited us at all. I have already said that 
they had nothing to do with my release. The outbreaks 
commenced on the lOtli. The decision to release me in 
Jlombay was arrived at on the 5it.Ii. It cannot, therefore 
have been in any way the result of those outbreaks. 
Moreover, those who have faith in Safyagraha should 
be the last men to resort to violence to secure my release. 

Let us now consider what further loss we have sustained. 
I reminded you on Monday that the offices which were 
burnt, down belonged to ourselves. But we have an 
indirect, ownership therein, and the fact that the expenses 
of rebuilding them may perhaps not fall directly on us, 
may make us indifferent, to the mischief done. The 
loss to our commerce by dosing of the Telegraph Office 
may also fail to affect us. But consider the consequences 
of burning down flu.* University Examination rand a). 
1 understand Mini it was erected by a contractor, it 
was bis property and was worth about, Rs. 18,000. Who 
will compensate the contractor ? Can we imagine the 
soreness of his feelings V Surely the incendiaries must 
never have thought of making up for the loss. I am 
informed that there were many ornaments deposited in 
the District Court Treasury as being matter of dispute 
in civil eases and otherwise. Some estimate their value 
at Ks. 50,000 while others value them at a higher figure 
still. We know nothing about, the owners of these 
ornaments. They have lest them for good. (Government 
may not compensate them ; and oven if they do it will 
be from our money. The poor innocent people, w’ho 
have thus lost, their ornaments, will not perhaps so 
much as approach the (Government to demand them. 
Where was the justice of our ferreting out from Ran 
Bahadur Bulakhidas’ house, all the things therein and 
making a bonfire of them ? I have been told the Rao 
Bahadur’s career lias been far from good ; that fie 
harasses the people. (Granting that this is no, may wo, 
therefore, burn the property of such officers ? If people 
were thus to take tile law into their own hands, there 
would he an end to peace and public safety and a perpetual 
reign of terror would prevail. If any and every person 
aggrieved by an officer’s conduct were to bo regarded 
as within his rights to violate the person and property 
of that officer, no officer would he safe. A country, 
where such a state of affairs prevails, is not considered 
to he civilised, and the people there live in constant 
fear. Consider the hideous barbarity of burning alive 
the Aral Karinn of Viramgam. What offence had he 
committed ? Or, ii he had committed any, why had 
we not the courage to obtain his dismissal ? (Sergeant 
Fraser, an innocent Englishman who had sought refuge 
in ■••■u Indian house, was marched out of the house and 
hacked to pieces. What can India gain out of such a 
piece of brutality ? One direct result we have already 
had and that is the bitterness of feeling between the 
English and ourselves, has been augmented, and several 
innocent, lives have been lost. The only result to obtain 
rights through association and co-operation with such 
hooligans mi be that if such attempts succeed, the 
rights so obtained could be enjoyed only on conditions 
imposed by the hooligans. Rights so obtained are not 
rights at- all, they are rather the signs of our enslavement. 
The events of Ahmedabad and Viramgam are no indica¬ 
tion of our heroism ; they do not in any way prove our 
manliness ; they have simply disgraced ua ; our move¬ 
ment 1ms reeeivod a set back : Safyagraha has had to be 
restricted. In giving you this bare picture, my purpose 
is to show how thousands of people, who disliked such 
violence, put up with it as helpless and powerless 
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creatures. It indicates that at this moment, we do 
not possess the true fore© of Dharma and Truth. It 
is therefore that I have said that there is no salvation 
for India except through Satyagraha . I shall endeavour 
as best I can, to explain what this Satyagraha is in later 
leaflets, which I entreat my sisters and brothers to 
carefully read and understand and ponder upon and 
carry out the suggestions made therein. 

M. K. Gandhi. 


Annexure (xx). 

The 18th April 1919. 

Suspension of Civil disobedience. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi, who arrivod in Bombay yesterday 
from Ahmedabad, has addressed the following letter to the 
Secretaries, Satyagraha Sabha :— 

It is not without sorrow that I feel compelled to advise 
the temporary suspension of civil disobedience. I give 
this advice not because I have less faith now in its efficacy 
but because I have, if possible, greater faith than before. 
It is my perception of the law of Satyagraha which impels 
me to suggest suspension. 1 am sorry that when I 
embarked upon a mass movement, 1 underrated the 
forces of evil and L must now pause and consider how 
best to meet the situation. But whilst doing so I wish 
to say that from a careful examination of the tragedy at 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam, I am convinced that Satya- 
graha had nothing to do with the violence of the mob, 
and that many swarmed round the banner of mischief 
largely because of their affection for Anasuya Ben and 
myself. Had the Government, in an unwise manner, 
not prevented me from entering Delhi and so compelled 
me to disobey their orders, 1 foci certain that Ahmedabad 
and Viramgam would have remained free from the horrors 
of the last week. In other words, Satyagraha has neither 
been the cause nor the occasion of the upheaval, if 
anything, the presence of Satyagrahis has acted as a 
check, ever so slight, upon the previously existing law¬ 
less elements. As regards the events in the Punjab, it 
is admitted that they are unconnected with the Satya¬ 
graha movement. 

In the course of the Satyagraha struggle in South 
Africa, several thousands of indentured Indians had 
struck work. This was a Satyagraha strike and, there¬ 
fore, entirely peaceful and voluntary. Whilst the strike 
was going on, the strike of the European miners and 
railway employees, etc., was declared. Overtures were 
made to me to make common cause with the European 
strikers. As a Satyagraki, 1 did not require a moment’s 
consideration to decline to do so. 1 went further, and 
for fear ol our strike being classed with the strike of the 
Europeans, in which methods of violence and the use 
of arms found a prominent place, our’s was suspended and 
Satyagraha from that moment came to be recognised by 
the Europeans of South Africa as an honourable and 
honest movement, and in the words of General Smuts 
4 a constitutional movement.’ I can do no less at the 
present critical moment. I would be untrue to Satya¬ 
graha if I allowed it by any action of mine, to be used as an 
occasion for feeding violence, for embittering the relations 
between the English and the Indians. Our Satyagraha 
must, therefore, now consist in ceaselessly helping the 
authorities in all the ways available to us as Satyagrahis 
to restore order and to curb lawlessness. We can turn 
the tragedies going on before us to good account, if we 
could but succeed in gaining the adherence of the masses 
to the fundamental principles of Satyagraha. 

Satyagraha is like a banian tree with innumerable 
branches. Civil disobedience is one such branch. 
Satya (truth) and Ahinsa (non-violence) together make 
the parent trunk from which all the innumerable branches 
ehoot out. We have found by bitter experience that, 
whilst in an atmosphere of lawlessness, civil disobedience 
found ready acceptance. Satya and Ahinsa from 
which alone civil disobedience can worthily spring, 


have commanded little or no respect. Our’s then 
is a Herculean task, but we may not shirk it. We 
muBt fearlessly spread the doctrine of Sati,a and 
Ahinsa and then and not till then shall v be able to 
undertake mn&s-Satyagraha. My attitude towards the 
Rowlatt legislation remains unchanged. Indeed, 1 
do feel that the Rowlatt legislation is one of the many 
causes of the present unreBt. But in a surcharged at¬ 
mosphere, I must refrain from examining these causes. 
The main and only purpose of this letter is to advise nil 
Satyagrahis to temporarily suspend civil disobedience, 
to give the Government effective co-operation in restoring 
order, and by preaching and practice to gain adherence 
to the fundamental principles mentioned above. 

(The Executive Committee of the Satyagraha Sabha in 
publishing the letter has issued with it a resolution of their 
own that the advice given by Mr. Gandhi “ be accepted 
and acted upon.”) 

[Extract from ” Bombay Chronicle."] 


Annexi IvE (xxi). 

Mrs. Besant reviews this situation. 

Sir, — I am travelling back from the North, from Simla 
and have heard much of the scenes of riot and bloodshed 
in the North. At Delhi, too, T heard from a resident, a 
Home Ruler, of the condition of the city, of the reign of 
terror, not of the bureaucrat but of the mob. The 
soldiers and the police are guarding the railway statior, 
Government buildings and the like, but the citizens live 
in fear of disorder and of plunder, and food is difficult 
to obtain. I chose the longer route from Delhi by the 
G. i. 1\ instead of going by B. B. and C. I., because of 
the likelihood of being hung-up intermediately at some 
station if the line would be broken as it passes through 
districts where outbreaks have occurred. It might be at 
least exciting to see a riot, but there would be nothing 
interesting in being shut up in a train, waiting for a riot 
to come to an end. The B. B. and C. I. had resumed 
booking which had been stopped, but 1 thought that the 
longer way round might proveto be the shorter way 
through. 

It is difficult to get papers ; none had come through 
from the north when 1 left Delhi on the 17th morning, and 
yesterday evening the Pioneer only was procurable, with 
far less news than 1 had heard in Simla. 1 saw that the 
statement I made in Calcutta as to the shooting of a 
police constable for refusal to charge the crowd has been 
contradicted. The account, with the subsequent attack 
on the shooter, was given to me by one who had heard 
it on the spot, but in the excitement of a conflict mistakes 
may occur, and I trust that this was such a mistake. 

The main issue of the moment, however, is unmis¬ 
takable. As my readers know, I have written many 
articles on the vital importance of respect for law, and 
have protested repeatedly and strongly against the breach 
of all that was (not having a moral sanction) advocated by 
Mr. Gandhi. It has been to me a matter of deep regret 
that no one in Madras cared to protest with me against 
the Satyagrahu movement, so great was the magic of 
Mr, Gandhi’s name and so great the influence of the 
huge crowds he addressed, and the vast meeting which 
filled the teach on the day he appointed for the national 
fast. 

My own efforts have been the only ones made in Madraa 
to stem the madness except the general disapproval of 
all passive resistance made by a few—ineffective because 
such disapproval condemns many of the noblest strug¬ 
gles in history—and I have, naturally, received various 
threatening communications for daring to resist Mr. 
Gandhi's commands. Yet any one with a little common 
sense must have seen the terrible danger that underlay 
a propagation of the idea that good citizens should break 
all laws (except such, etc.). 

When the ignorant see Mr. Gandhi and his associates 
selling in the streets literature which is chosen, because, 
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it is proscribed and see respectable men giving Rs. 1,000 
lor a two-anna tract because it in being sold in defiance of 
Government, is it any wonder that they hoc breaking of 
law as meritorious, that they look on Mr. Gandhi as 
tnoir leader and their example, and that the battle-cry At 
Amritsar and elsewhere, as the mob murders and burns, 
is tl Gandhi ki jni ” ? Example speaks longer than 
precept to the unlettered and the ignorant. 

I ventured to urge before this movement was started 
that its logit al result was riot and bloodshed, and to jxvnt 
to the danger of a revolutionary movement here. Surely 
what had happened in Europe was warning enough 
and I even noted the elements here on which Bolshevist 
propaganda might work. Are there not in the Punjab 
signs of such a movement ? The cutting of telegraph 
wires, the derailing of troop truins, the burning of the 
railway stations, the attacks on hanks, the setting free 
of jail birds, ere not the actions of Salyayrahis, or even 
of casual rioters, but of revolutionaries. None the less, 
the Satyagraha movement in striking at law and advoca¬ 
ting general disobedience, with its passionate statements 
that its adherents were ready to die when no one in the 
least wauled to kill them, W'ith its theatrical bathing 
crowds, who left, their baths to put stones and logs in the 
wav of (rnmourst- this movement opened the door to the 
revolutionaries, who deftly aroused the passions of the 
nemo of the population who mingled with the decent 
elements in the crowd, and led them to murder and 
a i sou. 

Newspapers and individuals have abused me for saying 
that brickbats have to he answered by bullets. IVrliaps 
they will now realise how many innocent lives might 
have been saved if the rioting at Amritsar had been 
Mopped as promptly as that at, Delhi. Probably the 
Government had not the i teres,wiry force at hand, and 
so the rioters gathered stnugth. The delay meant 
either the giving over of tho city to anarchy or the use of 
machine guns and bombs. 

The dead and wounded in the Punjab have mounted up 
to many hundreds. No one. 1 presume, will contend that 
the Government should look on while the m<»h murdered, 
wrecked hanks, fired railway stations; do they, then, 
think lhal it is more ,merciful to give a mob its head, 
after it begins throw ing brickbats, until say at Delhi—- 
it had broken into the station, and struck down any resist¬ 
ing railway officials, than to stop it at the very outset of 
violence at the cost of less than a score of lives ? Or 
will my critics say at wlmt step a Government should 
intervene ? I say that when a small handful of soldiers 
and police is face to fa.ee with a mob of many thousands, 
mid the mob begins to pelt them with brickbats, it, is 
more merciful to order the soldiers to tire a few volleys 
of buck shot than to allow the \ iolence to gather strength 
until either the town must be given up to mob rule or 
machine-guns and bombs brought into piny. It is a 
terrible alternative but any Government, worthy the 
name, lias to face it,. 

I desire to change the form of Government from an 
autocracy to a responsible Government, and that by 
law-abiding means alone. Mr. Gandhi has opened the 
door to revolution, and that strikes at the King's Govern¬ 
ment and aims at breaking the tie between India and 
Britain. Indians must choose between rallying round 
the King’s Government to defeat revolution, or helping 
revolution passively or actively. Every Home Rule 
Leaguer, being pledged to tho British connection, to 
the Grown of King George V, and the law-abiding 
methods alone, must choose, the first. 

What, is Mr. Gandhi doing ? He has spoken of starving 
himself to death. How will that help India? His 
duty is to undo what he has done, not to madden the 
people, more by « self inflicted death. That is a poor 
way out, and involves no sacrifice, compared with the 
sacrifice of acknowledging his mistake, freeing his little 
band of Satyat/rahis from their immoral vow, and doing 
his utmost to help the Government out of the danger 
into which he has plunged them. 

Mr. Gandhi's, theory is that of the “ Resist not evil ** 

of tho Sermon on the Mount. As the Bishop of Peter¬ 


borough said, no Society that accepted its teaching could 
hold together for a week. It is doctrine for the yogi not 
for the State. The transmutation of suffering into soul- 
force is for the individual, not for the crowd. 

Mr. Gandhi, by introducing it here in India—where 
the old caste-system had sensibly assigned yoga to the 
spiritual only, and hud appointed the Kshatlri as to 
rule, defend and keep order in the State has done deadly 
mischief at a critical time, to political reform, as well as 
endungored Society by revolution. Let us, who are 
Home Rulers, stand by our political flag, let us, in every 
possible way, help in the preservation of civic peace, let 
us, for this time of danger, drop all criticism of Govern¬ 
ment action and stand firmly by the Government against 
revolution, which means bloodshed at home and invasion 
from abroad. 

April 1H, 1019. Annie Besant. 

[Extract from the “ Times of India. '] 


Annexitk (x\ji). 

(Satyagraha Leaflet Series No. (>.) 


Satyagraha : Its Significance. 

Tn the first leaflet, I hinted that 1 would consider tho 
meaning of Satyagraha in a later number of this senes. 
I feel that, the time has now arrived to examine the 
meaning of Satyagraha. The word was newly coined 
some years ago, but the principle which it denotes is as 
ancient as Time. This is the literal meaning of Satyagraha 
- insistence on truth, and force derivable from such 
insistence. In the present movement, we are making 
use of Satyagraha aa a force : that is to say, in 
order to cure the evil in the shape of the Kowlutt 
Legislation, we have been making use of force generated 
Ijy Satyagraha. that is, insistence on truth. One of the 
axioms of religion is, there is no religion other than truth. 
Another is, religion is love. And as there cun lie only 
one religion, it follows that truth is love and love is truth. 
We shall find too, on further reflection that conduct 
based on truth is impossible without lo\e. Truth- 
force then is love-force. We cannot remedy evil by 
harbouring ill-will against the evil-doer. This is not 
difficult of comprehension. It is easy enough to under¬ 
stand. In thousands of our acts, the propelling power 
is truth or lo\ e. The relations between father and 
tem. Iiusl and and wife, indeed our family relutions are 
largely guided by-truth or love. And we therefore cons¬ 
ciously or unconsciously apply Satyagraha in regulating 
these relations. 

If we were to east a retrospective glance over our past 
life, we would find that out of a thousand of our acta 
affecting our families, in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
we were dominated by truth. That in our deeds, it, is 
not right to say we generally resort to untruth or ill-will. 
It is only where a conflict of interests arises then arise 
the progeny of untruth, viz., anger, ill-will, etc., and then 
we see nothing but poison in our midst. A little hard 
thinking will show us that the standard that we 
apply to the regulation of domestic relations is the 
standard that should be applied to regulate the relations 
between rulers and the ruled, and between man and 
man. Those men and women who do not recognise the 
domestic tie are considered to be very like brutes or 
barbarous, even though they in form have the human Ibody. 
They have never known the law of Satyagraha. Those 
who recognise the domestic tie and its obligations have 
to a certain extent gone beyond that brute stage. But 
if challenged, they would my “ what do we care though 
the whole universe max perish so long as we guard the 
family interest The measnre of their Satyagraha 
therefore, is Jess than that of a drop in the ocean. 

When men and women have gone a stage further, they 
would extend the law of Jove, ».«?., Satyagraha , from the 
family to the village, A still further stage away from the 
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brute-life is reached when the Law of Satyagraha is 
applied to provincial lifo, and the people inhabiting a 
province regulate their relations by love rather than by 
hatred. And when as in Hindustan we recognise the 
Law of Satyagraha as a binding force even between pro¬ 
vince and province and the millions of Hindustan treat 
one another as brothers and sisters, we have advanced 
a stage further still from the brute-nature. 

In modern timed, in no part of the earth have the people 
gone beyond the nation-stage in the application of 
Satyagraha . In reality, however, there need be no reason 
for the clashing of interest between nation and nation 
thus arresting the operation of the great Law. If we 
were not in the habit generally of giving no thought to 
our daily conduct, if we did not accept local custom 
and habit as matters of course, as we accept the current 
coin, we would immediately perceive that to the extent 
that we bear ill-will towards other nations, or show 
disregard at all for life, to that extent we disregard the 
Law of Satyagraha or love, and to that extent we are still 
not freo from t he brute-nature. But there is no religion 
apart from that which enables us entirely to rid our¬ 
selves of the brute nature. All religious Sects and divi¬ 
sions, all ( hurches and temples, are useful only so long 
as a means towards enabling us to recognise the univer¬ 
sality of Sa y tgraha. In I ndia we have been trained from 
ages past in this teaching and hence it is that we are 
taught to consider the whole universe as one family. 

1 do wish to submit as a matter of experience that it is 
not onlv possible to live, the full national life, by render¬ 
ing obedience to the law of Satyagraha, but the fullness of 
national life is impossible without Salyngraha, i.e., with¬ 
out a life of true religion. That nation which wars 
against another has to an extent disregarded the great 
law of life. 1 shall never abandon the faith 1 have that 
India is capable of delivering this truth to the whole 
world, and I "wish that all Indians, men and women, 
whether they are Hindus or Muhammadans, Parsis, 
Christians or Jews will shave with me this unquenchable 
faith. 

M. K. Gandhi. 

Annexure (xxiii). 

TnE 2 (Ith April 1919. 

Mahatma Gandhi's message regarding the deportation of 
Mr. Horniman. 

Brothers and Sisters, 

With great sorrow and equal pleasure I have to inform 
you that the Government have to-day removed Mr. 
Horniman from Bombay and he has been placed on 
board a steamer bound for England. Mr. Horniman is a 
very brave and generous Englishman. He has given us 
the Man tram of Liberty, he has fearlessly exposed wrong 
wherever he has seen it and thus been an ornament to 
the race to which ho belongs, and rendered it a groat 
service. Every Indian knows his services to India. I 
am sorry for the event because a brave Saiyagrahi has 
been deported while I retain my physical liberty. I 
am glad because Mr. Horniman has been given the occa¬ 
sion of fulfilling his pledge. 

The publication of the Chronicle will for the time being 
be discontinued, because tho Directors have wisely 
declined not to accede to the improper demands of the 
Government. In reality, however, the continuance of 
the Chronicle without Mr. Horniman would be like an 
attempt to sustain a body when the soul has departed. 

The condition I have described hi truly serious. Salya- 
graha is on the anvil. At the same time, this is a fine 
opportunity for demonstrating its purity and its invinci¬ 
bility. It will rest with Satyagrahis and other inhabi¬ 
tants of India to take advantage of the opportunity. I 
can fully appreciate the deep wound that will be caused 
to every Saiyagrahi by the separation of a dear comrade. 
The nation will certainly feel hurt to find that the one 
who presented it with a daily draught of liberty is no 
more in its midst, At a time like this Satyagrahis and 


others will, in ray opinion demonstrate their true affection 
for Mr. Horniman only by remaining perfectly calm. 
It will be sheer thoughtlessness to break the peace. 
Modern civilization challenges the ancient. Satyagraha 
now going on is based upon the teachings of the ancient 
civilization and if India accepts Satyagraha the superi¬ 
ority of the ancient civilization will be indicated. The 
world will see modern civilization in its nakedness and 
there is no doubt that its votaries will retrace their steps. 

The following are the practical suggestions I venture 
to place before you. There should be no stoppage oi 
business anywhere in Hindustan, there should be no large 
public meeting of protests, no processions, no violence 
of any kind whatsoever and every effort should be made 
to Stop any tendency thereto. I ask Satyagrahis and 
the sympathisers not to lose faith in the efficacy of Satya¬ 
graha and firmly to believe that the Satyagraha plulge 
will be carried out in its entirety. 

More later. M. K. Gandhi. 

Annexure (xxiv). 

The 1st May 1919. 

(Satyagraha Leaflet Xo. 11.) 

Mahatma Gandhi's Message. 

Brothers and ,sisters, 

Letters continue to pour in containing complaints 
about, the so-called inactivity regarding Mr. Horniman's 
deportation. Most of these letters are anon vinous. 
One of them states that if does not. matter even if violence 
be the result of our holding large meetings, etc. It adds 
that we shall gain nothing without violence and that 
without it we shall not be able to bring Mr. Horniman 
buck to India- 

It is simple enough to give a reply to the foregoing 
along the lines of Satyagraha : It violence be the condi¬ 
tion of Mr. llorniman'a return to India then Satyagrahi* 
have to he content with separation. But there is absolu¬ 
tely no tear of any tfueb result from non-violence. We 
can certainly bring about Ids return by Satyagraha. 
Indeed we can hasten it by Satyagraha alone— Satya¬ 
graha combats at, times in civil disobedience and other 
times in civil obedience. It consists at times in declar¬ 
ing hartal, or holding large public meetings or arranging 
processions and other times in refraining from any one 
or all of these things. Satyagrahis may not do a single 
thing that would bring about or encourage violence. 
At the present moment people are in a ferment, they 
arc angry and it is likely that large meetings, processions, 
hartals may increase excitements and even end in violence. 
Both the people and the police are liable to err and bot h 
may have to suffer for the mistake of either. It is there¬ 
fore dear that Satyagrahis ought to prevent such untoward 
results by every means at their disposal. Therein lies 
thoir Salyngraha. The nation can only rise higher by 
reason of the effort to bo put forth, the discipline to be 
undergone and the soul-force to be exerted for the attain¬ 
ment of such an end. When the people have disciplined 
themselves to remain calm, to curb anger, to handle 
processions with self-restraint, to bring about hartals 
without threat or violence, when volunteers are so trained 
that the people listen to an aet according to their instruc¬ 
tions, we are in a position to hold meetings, declare hartals 
and arrange processiond. It is enough to see that the 
just demands of a people so trained become irresistible. 
The present activity is directed towards the attainment 
of that end and I urge all to read this leaflet and those 
who are aide to help to go to the Satyagraha Sabha offices 
and have their names registered as helpers. 

Now let ud for a moment examine, not from the 
Satyagraha but from the ordinary standpoint the proposi¬ 
tion that we can by violence bring about Mr. Horniman'a 
early return or accomplish our other objects. 1 believe 
that what is true and possible in other countries is not 
necessarily true and possible in Hindustan. India has 
from times immemorial received a different training. 

2 D 2 
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In India one cannot recall a time when the whole people 
were engaged in the use of brute-force. It is my belief 
that India deliberately abandoned universal use of brute* 
fort;e. We have noted the results of violence in the 
Punjab. Ahmedabad is still suffering. We shall here¬ 
after be able to measure the full dreadful effect of violence. 
One such effect is the suspension of civil disobedience. 
We ought, therefore, to consider as erroneous the belief 
that by violence we can hasten Mr. Horniman’s return 
or gain other objects. 

In one of the letters received by me it is argued that 
Satyagrahifi have no right to advise others to refrain from 
demonstrations, etc., even if they choose to do bo. But 
we observo at the present moment in Hindustan a vast 
number of people are desirous of taking part in all Satya- 
graka activities, other than civil disobedience. This 
state of things causes as much anxiety as pleasure. It 
throws a tremendous responsibility upon Satyagrahifi. 
One of them is this : If the people are interested in 
Satyagraha and are desirous of experiencing its wonderful 
results, Satyagrahifi have to so act that the people may 
become trained to participate in the movement in strict 
accordance with its principles and its fundamental 
principle is adherence to truth and non-violence to 
person or property and when the people have accepted 
this principle the whole work will have a demonstration 
of tho efficacy of Satyagraha. 

M. K. Gandhi. 

Annexthe (xxv). 

The 2nd May 1919. 

(Satyagraha Leaflet No. 12.) 

When ifi Satyagraha going to be, resumed ? 

Mahatma Gandhi's Message .— 

When is Sdyagraha going to be resinned ? is the ques¬ 
tion many have been asking me. There are two answers, 
(hie is that. Satyagraha lias not at. all erased. As long 
as wo practise truth, and ask others to do so, no long 
Satyagraha can never be suid to have ceased. And if 
all practise truth, and refrain from violence to person and 
property wo would immediately get what we want. But 
when all are not. prepared to do so, when Satyagrahifi 
are only a handful then we have to devise other methods 
deduciblc from Satyagraha. One such method is civil 
disobed icncc , I have already explained the reason why 
this civil disobedience has been for the time being sus¬ 
pended. As long as we know that there is every likeli¬ 
hood, bordering on certainty, of rioling and violence 
following civil disobedience, so long disobedience of 
laws cannot be regarded as civil disol edienoc, but it is 
disobedience that is thoughtless, uncivil, and devoid of 
truth. Satyagrahifi may never commit such disol edienco. 
The resumption of civil disobedience can however he 
hastened by the Satyagrahifi completely fulfilling their 
duty. My confidence in Satyagrahifi has led me to assume 
that wo shall be fitted for resuming civil disobedience in 
about tw o months, »>., if the How hit t legislation is not 
withdrawn in the meantime, we may resume civil dis¬ 
obedience by the beginning of July next. In provision¬ 
ally fixing this period I am guided by the following 
considerations : One of them is that we shall have by 
that time spread our message throughout the country, 
viz., that during the pendency of civil disobedience no 
one, under cover of Satyagraha, or the pretence of helping 
it, should resort to rioting or violence. It may be hoped 
that the people being convinced that the true interest 
o* tho country will be Rervod by acting in accordance 
with the message will preservo peace. And peace thus 
voluntarily sustained will materially contribute towards 
India’s progress. But it is possible that India may not 
understand Satyagraha to this extent. In that case there 
is one moro hope of the non-reeurrenee of violence, though 
the condition upon which the hopo is based is humiliat¬ 
ing for us. It is open to the Satyagrahifi, however, to 
javail of this condition. Indoed it becomes their duty 


to resume Satyagraha under such conditions. The 
military dispositions that are now going on will naturally 
ensure non-recurrence of violence that is so detrimental 
to the country. The recent outbreaks w ere all so sudden 
that tho Government were not prepart d to cope with 
them there and then. But the Government arrange¬ 
ments are quite likely to be completed in two 
months’ time and breach of public peace will then bo 
well nigh impossible, and therefore hIro conscious or 
unconscious abuse of Satyagraha. Under such a state of 
tilings the Satyagrahifi may, without any fear of distur¬ 
bance, commit civil disobedience and thereby demonstrate 
that no violence hut Satyagraha alone can help us to 
secure justice. 

M. K. Gandhi. 


Annexcee (xxvi). 

The 4th May 1919. 

(Satyagraha Leaflet No. 14.) 

Satyagraha is impossible so long as there is ill-will. 
Brothers and Sisters, 

We have seen in our last loafiet that the actions of a 
Satyngrahi should not be prompted by fear from without 
but by the voice from within, and that a Satyngrahi 
should not think of attaining his objects by harbouring 
ill-will towards his opponents but should win him over 
by bis friendliness. I Ree that many hesitate to accept 
the second proposition. They argue: ‘How cun we 
help being angry with wrong-doers? It is against 
human nature to do otherw iso. How can w^e separate tho 
wrong from the wrong-doer ? How is it possible to direct 
our anger against the wrong without directing it against 
the wrong doer ?’ A father, far from getting angry with 
his son, often expresses his disapproval of wrong action 
by taking suffering on his own person. Only on such 
mutual conduct is continuance of friendly relations 
between father and son possible. Those relations cease 
with the ceasing of such conduct. It is our daily lot to 
go through these experiences and hence the proverb, 

‘ Let quarrels perish.’ We can live in peace and be free 
from our fearful position only if we apply the domestic 
law* to our relations with the Government. The doubt 
need not be raised whether the domestic law can at all 
be extended to our relations with the Government, 
and whether the law of love does not for its operation 
requiro reciprocity. In Satyagraha both the parties 
need not be Satyagrahifi. Where both the parties are 
Satyagrahifi there is no play for Satyagraha, no oppor¬ 
tunity for the test of love. Insistence on truth can come 
into play only when one party practises untruth or in¬ 
justice. Only then can love be tested. True friend¬ 
ship is put to the test only when one party disregards the 
obligations of friendship. Wo stand to lose everything 
w hen we are angry against the Government. M'uti al 
distrust and mutual ill-will are thereby augmented. 
But if we act without in the least being angry with the 
Government, hut also without being cowed down by 
their armed force, and without submitting to what we 
believe to be injustice, injustice would of itself be removed 
and we would easily attain the equality which is our 
goal. This equality does not depend on our power to 
answer their brute-force with brute-force, but on our 
ability to stand our ground without fear of brute-force, 
and real fearlessness is not possible without love. A 
clear victory for Satyagraha is impossible so long as there 
is ill-will. But those who believe themselves to be 
weak, are ineapable of loving. Let then our first act 
every morning be to make the following resolve for the 
day *. 1 1 shall not fear any one on earth. 1 shall fear 
only God ; I shall not bear ill-will towards anyone. I 
shall not submit to injustice from any one. I shall 
conquer untiuth by truth and in resisting untruth I 
shall put up with all suffering.’ 

M. K. Gandhi. 
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AStfEXURE (xxvii). 

The 5th May 1919. 

(Saiyagraha Leaflet No. 15.) 

The Ilorniman Hartal. 

Patyagraha Harlal next Sunday. 

( Fasting for 24 hours and religious devotion in every home.) 

Mahatma Gandhi s Message .— 

ItROTIlJKS A>D SlNThRX, 

Boml ay has 1 orne with great ca’rrne s the separation 
ot Mr. Horniinan. The long-sustained calmness observed 
by Bombay even under unendurable circumstances has 
demonstrated its capacity lor self-restraint. But the 
discussions at the meetings of the Saiyagraha Sahha and 
reports of popular dbcussions show that the minds of 
t!>« people are by no means ap| cased. They aro 
desirous of publicly expressing their grief and feelings 
in some v ay or other. 'The desire is and must be irrepres¬ 
sible. The people will never forget what Mr. Ilorniman 
has done for them. He lias given them a new life, a 
new hope and there is no doubt that they have remained 
calm in the hope that an occasion would he provided for 
them to murk their pure affection for Mr. Horniman. 
The Saiyagraha Sahha last night decided after mature 
deliberation that next Sunday, 11th instant, should he 
the day of observance of hartal, fasting for 24 hours 
reckoning from previous evening, and private religious 
devotion in every borne. * 

The first suggestion, i.r., hartal is applicable to the 
city of Bombay. In times of unrest, such as we are 
passing through, it does not. seem proper to declare 
hartal in other places. Not to observe it in other places 
is for the people thereof an act of self-restraint and in 
the city of Bombay, too, it is to be confined to independent 
business men. Those who are employed in public or 
private offices are in no way to suspend business unless 
they obtain leave. There should be no pressure exerted 
upon anybody, no force used against anyone with a view 
to induce suspension. For suspension brought about 
by force is no suspension, for a mind acted upon by force 
continues to contemplate the act from which it is re¬ 
strained by force. We are bound not only not, to interfere 
with a man who wants to open a shop or a gariwalla who 
wishes to ply for hire, but to afford him every protection. 

1 hope that both men and women in Bombay and else¬ 
where who have no religious or medical objection will 
observe tho fast and devote the day to religious contemp¬ 
lation and try to understand the true nature of Saiyagraha 
by recalling the illustrations of Saiyagraha from their 
own scriptures. We shall consider hereafter the efficacy 
of fasting as an aid to national progress, to the develop¬ 
ment of national ideals and to t he attainment of restraint 
over our passion such as hunger, etc. For the time being 
it is enough that we observe an absolutely voluntary 
Saiyagraha hartal next Sunday in the city of Bombay, 
we observe a fast everywhere and engage in private reli¬ 
gious devotion in a spirit of calmness and love. We 
shall thereby add to our honour and speed Mr. Horniman's 
return. 

M. K. Gandhi. 


Ahnexure (xxviii). 

The 6th May 1919. 

(Saiyagraha Leaflet No. 16.) 
Sunday 9 Hartal: Its religious spirit. 
Brothers and Bisters, 

To declare a hartal is no small matter. It requires 
strong reasons to support it. Let us therefore examine 


the justification for it. The citizens of Bombay are 
impatient to give some outward evidence of their deep 
affection for Mr. Horniman. They can provide it in a 
striking manner by means of hartal. Everybody’s 
feelings will be tested thereby. Moreover, hartal is 
an ancient Indian institution for expressing national 
sorrow and we can therefore demonstrate through hartal 
our grief over the deportation and hartal is the best 
method of marking our strong disapproval of the notion 
of the Government. It is a means, morp powerful 
than monster meetings of expressing national opinion. 
Thus we serve three purposes by hartal and all of them 
are so great that we do not expose ourselves to tho charge 
of exaggeration in declaring hartal. 

This much is clear that none of the purposes above 
named will be served if suspension of business is brought 
about through fear of public opprobrium or physical 
pressure. If suspension were to lie brought about by 
terrorism and if Mr. Horninmn came to know it, lie could 
not but be displeased and grie\cd by the knowledge, and 
such Artificial harlal would fail to produce any effect upon 
the Government. Hartal forcibly brought about cannot 
be considered Snfyagrahi hartal. In any thing Sntyagrahi 
there should be purity of motive, means and end. 1 
therefore hope that no man or woman who is unwilling to 
suspend business will in any way be interferml with, 
but that, he or she will be guaranteed protection from any 
harm whatsoever. / would far rather wish that people 
did not suspend business on Sunday in the city of Bombay 
and that the organistrs were exposed to ridicule than that 
force lias used n/on a single prrson in order to make hitn 
suspend business. In order to avoid all risk of coin- 
motion in Bombay on Sunday, the idea of holding public 
meetings has been discountenanced and all have been 
advised to remain indoors. As all Satyagraha activity 
should be guided by the religious spirit, I have 
suggested that we should fust for twenty-four hours 
and devote the day to religious contemplation, and 
it is to be hoped that all the members of families 
including children and servants will take part in 
the religious observance. Hindus may havo hhagv'id- 
gita read t,o them. It, takes four hours to read through 
it with clear pronunciation and other Hindu religious 
books might be read in addition or in place of it. 
The Muhammadans and others may have their own 
scriptures read to them. It will be a proper way of 
spending the clay to read the stories of great Sntyagrahi* 
such as Frahlad, llarish< handra, Mirabai, Imams Hasan 
and Hoosein, Socrates and others. Jt will be opportune 
also to explain to family gatherings Mr. Horniman’s 
title to our affection. The chief thing to be remembered 
is that wc may not fritter «wav next Sunday in playing 
cards, Choppal, gambling or in sheer laziness, but that, 
it should be so spent as to make us better men and women 
for national service. Better placed and well-to-do 
families will, I hope, invite such of their neighbours a* 
may be poor, solitary or ignorant, to participate in the 
religious devotion. A brotherly spirit is cultivated not 
by words but only by deeds. 

Mr. Moti Lai Duhyahhai Zavcri of Kalbadevi Hoad 
has just dropped in and informed rue that, before tho 
news of the declaration of hartal next Sunday, he had 
issued invitations for a wedding party on that day. 
He also said there were many such parties to be given on 
the same day. Mr. Moti Lai was most anxious that he 
and his friends should take part in the observance. I 
venture to advise that so far as the religious part of the 
wedding ceremonial was concerned, it should he gone 
through without disturbance, but that dinner parties 
and other rejoicings might be postponed to Monday. 
His patriotic affection for Mr. Horniman was such that 
he immediately accepted the advice and I tender it for 
the acceptance of those who may be similarly situ¬ 
ated. 


M- K. Ga5DHL 
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AkniXcke (xxix). 

The 0th May 1919. 

Satyagraha Leaflet No. 19. 

Bombay will be tested on Sunday. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s message— 

Brothers and Sisters, 

Bombay will be tested on Sunday. To observe hnrtal, 
fast, religious contemplation are easy enough for sensible 
people. Bombay will prove her sensibility on Sunday. 
In England, more especially in Scotland, business is 
suspended every Sunday for religious reasons. 1 rains 
too are running most sparingly. Even in India public 
offices are closed on Sundays. There would therefore, 
generally, be no occasion of anxiety over hartal. There 
is just, a little anxiety about our hartal because of the 
present unrest and because ours is intended to be an 
expression of our grief and respect. From the news 
iccciveil from different quarters and from the impression 
gathered from meetings that have been held to explain 
the reasons for the Sunday observance there is every 
reason to hope that Bombay will do credit to herself 
arid India by observing perfect calm on Sunday. 

It is to be wished that in every mosque, elmreh and 
Bun pie and in every assembly visitors will be told to 
•uspend business and advised to fast, and devote the 
day in religions contemplation and observe peace. 

1 have stated in the first leaflet on the hartal that cm- 
pluM'cs may only suspend work on receiving permission 
from their employers. But. those who are working in 
hospitals or in connection with the sanitation of the 
town, dock labourers handling the grain to be despatched 
to famine areas ought not to suspend work at all. In 
a Satyagrahi hartal we aro bound to give the first place 
to public weal, more especially the requirements of the 
poor. And when we use the sense of discrimination 
fully in all our activities, our difficulties will disappear 
even as the mist before the morning sun. 

M. K. Gandhi. 


Annexi'kx (xxx), 

Mr. Gandhi addresses a Muhammadan meeting. 

A Government Report— 

On Friday, the 9th May 1919, at 9 P.M., a meeting of the 
Mussulman community was held in Jamal Hull, Falkland 
Road, when Mr. Kuderbhoy, Bar-at,-Law, presidod and 
Mr. Gandhi delivered a speech expressing his sympathy 
with the idea of unity between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and asking tjie Mussalmans always to be united with 
Hindus in the Satyagraha movement and to place their 
demands in a clear manner before Government. 

About GOO people were present, more than a hundred of 
them stood round Mr. Gandhi to be able to hear him 
distinctly. 

Mr. Gandhi's Speech. 

Mr. Gandhi spoke as follows in Gujerati:— 

Mr President sahib and brothers, I hope you will 
excuse me if 1 sit down to deliver my address, I cannot 
■♦and and make a speech. Such is the state of my 
health. I am sure you will excuse mo for sitting and 
then making a speech. If I stand up, my head becomes 
giddy. I intend to speak in Gujerati. I think you all 
understand it. If you do understand it, kindly raise 
your hands, because if you do not understand it, I shall 
•peak in broken Urdu, but I want to speak in Gujerati 
particularly, because I know that I can explain my 
views better in Gujerati than in Urdu. Therefore I 
will speak in Gujerati. (Hands were raised signifying 
that the audience understood Gujerati.) Our President 


has told you about his correspondence with me when 
he was in England. I admit that. I also admit that 
from my very childhood I had this one idea that between 
the Hindus and Mussalmans there should be no difference 
of opinion. They are born in one country and, therefore, 
whatever be their religions, they should be of one heart, 
and between them no “ Tafavat ” (Disagreement) should 
take place. I went to South Africa for the case of a 
Mussalman brother. After going there and having 
made my permanent or semi-permanent home there— 
that was done at the instance of many Mussalman brothern 
—I have been thinking of their political troubles. I 
had seen their difficulties. I am intimately acquainted 
with their grievances. When I went to England and 
reached there on the 6th of August 1914. I heard that 
on the 4th the great war had commenced between England 
and her allies on the one hand and Germany and her 
allies on the other. In a short time Turkey throw in her 
lot on the side of Germany. In regard to Turkish ques¬ 
tions J read some letters in the London Times. J used 
to read the paper every morning to watch and see what 
Turkey was going to do. .1 had sympathy for the Musal- 
man brothern. T came in contact with their leaders in 
England occasionally. One morning I read that Turkey 
had consented to join Germany. Then mv feeling 
was this - whether Turkey was right or wrong—-1 had 
no material before me to judge whether she was right 
or wrong—I said to God “ Oh, God protect Musalmans,” 
because 1 knew the feelings of the Mussalman brethern 
in South Africa when there was war between Tripoli 
and Italy. The significance of the war with Tripoli 
could only he realised if the geography and history of 
the place was known to people. 1 said to myself, when I 
read in the London Times that Turkey had consented to 
join Germany “ what will be the result of this alliance V ’ 
No one could see that. Subsequently, in January 1915, 
J returned to India and my feeling about my Moslem 
brethren was deejamed. 1 said if in India we eon Id do 
anything, it was the important duty of bringing about, 
unity between Hindus and Moslems. I always thought 
that 1 would rather die in bringing about this unity 
than by contracting a disease. I did not expect my 
death would conic about through any disease, because my 
health was all right. My intention was to bring about 
the uiiity between these two communities by some 
moans or other unity which no man could break. My 
other idea was about Satyagraha. It is a great question. 
There is no greater question than that. It includes 
many other questions-—it includes even the question 
of the aforesaid unity between Hindus and Mussalmans. 
1 have read the Hindu Shastras, and I have read the 
Islamic. Shasras, and I have read the Farsi Shastras . 
I have read all these books, and 1 have come to this con¬ 
clusion that Satyagraha is the best remedy for all com¬ 
plaints. J do not want to soy very much on that subject 
to-day. I have come here to give some advice to my 
Moslem brothern. I have come to serve them. With 
that object 1 came to India. My fust duty was, when 
I came to India, to find out such Moslem brethern who 
would give their lives for truth and for unity between 
Hindus and Mussalmans. Though the two communities 
are of two different religions, they must have a common 
heart for the fulfilment of the political aspirations. There¬ 
fore, as soon as I came to India, I went to Delhi. There 
was no upheaval there. I had no idea of Mr. Shaukat 
Ali then. I did not know him then. I did not also 
know Mahomed Ali. Though I did not know Mahomed 
Ali, 1 had heard of his “Goon” (abilities). I did not 
know Principal Rudra. Accidentally both the brothers— 
Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali—came to me. About 
this incident I have to tell you this. That some people 
always see me, although I do not know them. As soon 
as I saw them I thought that 1 knew them from my 
birth. They also thought that they knew me from 
their birth. From that time there has been “ Gath ” 
(tie) between them and myself which ii> not broken and 
cannot be broken. Through these brothers I saw other 
Mussalman brethren. We then came to talk with Dr. 
Ansari and Mr. Abdul Rahim. You know them. Then 
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I saw and became acquainted with Abdul Bari of Lucknow 
at the Aligarh College. I stayed in hie house, at Lucknow 
when 1 went there because I knew him. When I was 
at his place— l went to see him in connection with Satija- 
graha —we had a talk on Saiyagraha , and on that occasion 
he treated me most hospitably and most affectionately 
and I need not explain to you in detail what passed 
between him and me on the subject of Satyagraha on that 
occasion. The conversation lasted for a long time— 
for several lioura. We there discussed the Moslem 
questions on which the heart of my Moslem brethren 
was wounded. On that question I carried on correspond¬ 
ence with Government—with the Viceroy, to whom 
1 wrote an open letter. I placed before him the whol * 
ol the Islamic questions. The Moslem question is 
a very serious question. The Reform question— 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme question-is also a 
very great question. We have to ask for redress 
of our grievances from Government. The earnest atten¬ 
tion of Government is necessary to he paid to this question. 
We have not to live the lives of luxury. We bear pain. 
Otherwise we shall never become tit for Swaraj. We 
should not forget that wc have to do excellent work in 
tin* country. We have to study the grievances of our 
neighbours. Not to live in luxury but to do good to our 
neighbours is our war-cry. The neighbours should not 
ln> discontented. We have to see that our Musalman 
brothers are free from pain. We have to take part and 
share in their pain. There can be no pain which will 
break their hearts and not ours, if their hearts are 
wounded, our pain should bo increased. We have to 
consider the question of how to increase the happiness 
of t he Mus oilman brot hers. How to sock our and their 
happiness for the present and for the future is the 
question that should Vie under our consideration. We 
should feel for the a fat (mishap) that has come upon 
our Mussulman brothers. The question of tins afaf has 
to be considered. The a fat on our Mussulman brothers 
is an afut on us too. We cannot bear to see that they 
should labour under the a fat without our taking some 
share in it. Such are the many and important questions 
that we have to consider. We are foolish enough to 
confine our attention to one question or other. The 
British people consider many such questions. They 
do not consider the question of theurmv, but also the 
question of the live crores of Mussulmans in the country. 
How to satisfy tin* hearts of these people is also one of the 
questions before them. For us to consider, there is this 
question that if the hearts of the five or ores of M usual mans 
are wounded, the hearts of all the .‘10 crores of people 
urv also wounded. We have to make a common demand. 
The Mussulmans have to make their demand very clearly. 
They should make such a demand as would secure the 
approval of the whole world, which will say that, this 
demand is proper. You have to make a specific demand 
regarding the Caliphate and regarding Mecca, Medina, 
etc. Though I am not a Musalman, 1 can well appre¬ 
ciate the feelings of my Musalman brothers on this 
subject. I have read the Koran. 1 have studied the 
Muhammadan Skv4r>s. I can understand the signi- 
ticance of the demand to be made by the Musalman 
brothers. V can understand their demands as well as 
they themselves can understand it. The question of 
Palestine should he decided with justice. Why should 
Palestine be handed over to the Jews ? I have considered 
this matter, but- I am not able to give you a final reply. 
Of course, there should be a limitation to our consideration 
of this question. There is a Hadd to our limitation. The 
desire of the Musalman brothers naturally is that Palesti ne 
should be under the Musalman Sultanate. And the 
reason is obvious. Up to the other day it was under 
Muhammadan Rule. It was under the Musalman Sul¬ 
tanate. The Musalman brothers want to retain it in 
their own hands. I think Palestine should be in the 
hands of tho Mussalman Sultanate. Palestine being 
under the Muhammadan Sultanate, it is the duty of the 
British Government to protect it as against the ownership 
of any non-Muhammadan power. I think the Musalman 
brothel's should consider these questions (with moderation) 


within certain limitations. What demands our Musalman 
brothers will make ought to be conceded. We must 
be useful to the Musalman brothers. We must parti¬ 
cipate in their pain. Hindus must work heartily in con¬ 
junction with their Musalman brothers. Hindus are 
bound to help them. They must help them unasked 
Musalmans should not be mado to wait and ask for our 
help. Our hearts being united, there should be no ground 
for “ takrar ” (complaint) among tbemselvos. If we do 
complain wo will be behaving like fools. Hitherto we were 
behaving like fools in lighting with the Musalman brothers. 
We should not light like fools. Now that we are thinking 
of living as of one heart, why should we fight among 
ourselves ? We have become one, and no one can divide 
uh. I think that the Musalman brothers have not ex¬ 
plained their ease properly to the Government. I feel 
it is their duty to do so. I said so to Abdul Bari. I told 
him that Hindus would spontaneously help his coreli¬ 
gionists if they know exactly what case the latter have 
placed before Government. Crorce of Musalmans have 
to make a specific demand. They have not yet made it. 
There should be such a demand, made on behalf of five 
crores of Musalmans of India. Whst their feeling 
is Government do not k tow. The best proof of the fact 
that Government do no know what five crores of Musal 
mans want is what appeared four or live days back in 
the Time# of India. You all know that there was lately 
a meeting here of the All India Congress Committee 
under the presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva, 
It decided to represent certain matters to Government. 
A telegram was sent to that. elTect to Government. In. 
criticising that representation of the Committee, the 
Times suggested that what demand the MusalmuiiH 
want to make the British Government do not know. 
You cannot say—my argument is this —that your demand 
he,s been clearly placed before Government. Therefore, 

1 have come to warn you—to advise you to place what 
you want before Government in a dear manner. The 
President of the Moslem League has touched upon this 
subject in his address, but he has not enlarged on the 
point to any particular degree. This question should 
he treated by itself. It ought not to be mixed up with 
other questions. It is, therefore, the duty of the Musal- 
man leaders to place before Government the case of their 
community at large. They should state how tho com¬ 
plaint. arose, of which they want to speak to Government. 
You deserve all sympathy and, therefore, I have to 
complain to you that you have not doi e your duty 
of placing your wants before the authorities. What 
you have not pluced before Government, you should 
do now. It is not my duty to place before Govern 
inent what your case is. That is your own w busi¬ 
ness. Only 1 will help you. Yon will have to place 
before me proper materials. I will do what I think is 
proper after hearing you. You place before me a blanket 
(outlines of your case) and I may be able to convert it 
into a shawl (well-conceived representation). I can 
assure you that Hindus feel that their hearts are as much 
wounded as yours in this matter. If you place a proper 
demand before Government, the world cunnot. find 
fault with you. But you must not lose time in placing 
your case before Government. Time is flying fast. 
One minute is equal to one year. If you allow even 
a few months to pass without doing anything in the 
matter, remember, there is a likelihood of groat changes 
taking place, of which you can have no idea. Try to 
place your case before the authorities. Suppose you 
make a mistake, that does not matter. You think of f lie 
case of the pots made in their crude shape by the potter. 
Mistakes in the initial stage of the manufacture can be 
rectified later on. Bay to Government,—“ such and such 
is our grievance, and if you do not remove it, it will 
make us ‘ askant ’ (non-peaceful.) Remove from our 
minds the cause of becoming non-peaoeful ” So there 
is a great work before you. If you do not do it, you will 
not bo able to protect your interests, and, I shall not l»o 
able to help you. Now, before J conclude, J have to refer 
to anothe; point. How are you going to attain your 
object ? There is no better remedy than Satyagraha , 
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In Tndia wo have to do nothing but to work without 
fighting. Wo have to do no fighting. fiatyagraha is 
our last weapon (ch*'!a shin'ra). If the Hindus 
and Musalmans fight, they will add to their burden 
of troubles (Wo). If we have not to fight, what shall 
wo do ? With humility ask Government that our 
rights should be given to us. That is our demand. 
Wo shall keep on making that demand. We are not 
going to make “ Kh ma marki ” (murders and pillage) 
Those living outside the British Empire can fight with 
that Empire. That is the history of the world. In 
Tndia we cannot fight with Government. I have read 
our ShnstruM. I have got thirty years’ experience oi 
these things, and I have come to the conclusion that 
there is only one royal road the road of Satyagraha — 
to reach the goal. It is a royal road. It is not a “ jungle ” 
(forest) road. The road is one on which we say “ we 
shall not kill hut shall he killed ” (“ marish luihi, pan 
nourish ”). The moral is that we shall do our best to 
gain our object by fair means. More we cannot do ; 
that is to say, we cannot say what the result of our action 
will be. It may be that what we call “ justice,” may he 
“ injustice.” But we should not do what we ourselves 
fear is injustice. Never do an unjust act and then become 
repentant (“ pnshaiap ”). We have to court death 
in tho name of our rights It is everybody's right to 
attack a wicked man. But it is not Iuh right to do it 
by means except that of »S atyuyraha. I have discussed 
this question with Abdul Bari. He told me that all 
that 1 was telling him was to be found in the Koran. If 
you are prepared to die, you can got the article of your 
choice. You can take* it. You have to show the world 
that you are prepared to die for your rights. Many 
people ar • ready to tight for their rights, hut they do not 
seem to understand what the rights are. that they are 
going to fight for. Ah long as you want to have a parti¬ 
cular thing, you cannot appreciate another thing. Your 
fight must he the fight of ” pr, m ” (afleetion), of “ mohah- 
l/at ” (friendship), and of justice. Mrs. Naidu gave you 
the same advice on the last occasion when she addressed 
you in the Sonapur Mosque (on 6th April 1910). God 
is not. of the Mussulmans only. He is of the whole world. 
It. is therefore, our duly to treat the whole world with 
41 t/i ohabtat." 1 shall make Satyagraha and fall at your 
foot in that spirit. I shall thus make the authorities 
withdraw the Rowlatt Act. I will give my life, hut 
1 shall never submit to the Rowlatt Act. I shall also 
interfere with other laws, if I find that those laws are 
not beneficial to the relationship between the rulers 
and the* ruled. 1 shall break laws that will cause ” nuk- 
h in " (loss) to the subject.-people. Otherwise, 1 shall not 
break any laws. This is then the royal road—we should 
respect good laws. They will not cause any loss to us. 
Those laws should be protected. In my mind there 
is no doubt about it. You have to respect, laws. You 
have to protect laws. But how can people protect laws 
unless they understand that they are proper laws ? 
Satyagraha is the host weapon you can handle when 
you want to oppose anything. 1 have full confidence 
in Satyagraha, ho that l shall place it before you. If 
vou do not accept this weapon. 1 fear that you will 
not be able to gain your object in view 1 do not 
say you will not gain it at all. For instance, suppose 
you make a request to Government, and they do not 
grant that request, thou displeasure in your heart will 
ensue to-day. To-morrow that feeling will grow, and 
then you will take to murderous acts. What 1 want to 
say I shall say openly. I shall not say it i i a private 
room. There are detectives about me—sitting here, 
i have to protect them. They are not to protect me. 
If they come it will he beneficial to me and to them also. 
There*is no idea of “ burace ” (sir) (mala tides) in my 
mind. I am not presumptuous. To-day I am doing 
everything that is all right. To-morrow, I may become 
“ bev ikuf ” (foolish). There is no knowing. But at 
this moment in my heart thoro is no idea of “ burace ” 
(mala tides). Such is my heart. From childhood 
I have received this sort of “ talim” (training). There 
will be no " bavakufi ” about me. My experience is this. 


Jf anyone raises his sword against me and places it 
on my neck, he will find me smiling in that position. 
Then I shall not think of anything, J)ut pray to God. 
If India does not get her rights, what will be the result ? 
The result will be this, that the rights will be trample 1 
under foot, and India will become “ bairagi ” (a beggar). 
You know what took place at Ahmedabad and Other 
places. What “ Ihunamarki ” took place there. These 
things arise because people are displeased. You should get 
over your complaints by making a proper representation to 
the authorities. Your question is about your Caliphate. 
If Turkey is divided your temporal and spiritual heads 
will be divided. God is not so Bimple (as not to 
understand the machinations of man). He is watching 
us for all 24 hours. He punishes him who is working 
not in a straight way. It is, therefore, your duty to let 
Government know what you want. You should protect 
your interests. Nothing should go out of your hands. 
The article that belongs to you should not pass out 
of your hands. That article should remain with 
you in your hands. That you can keep in your hands 
by means of fiatyagraha. I think I have taken much 
of your time. 1 thank you for patiently listening to my 
remarks. 1 ask you to discuss your grievances p-1- 
bfoirnr (to your heart’s content), watching when the 
last sand passes out of the bottle (refers to the sand- 
clock in vogue in the past). I have placed before you 
my views. 1 have told you how high has risen the mercury 
in the thermometer of the feelings of y )ur people in 
connection with these few subjects. 1 came here as 
a thief to steal your heart. I hIihII preserve that heart 
well in my pocket. If you want it back, then I would 
ask you to observe Sunday next as the day of humilia¬ 
tion. On that day we, Hindus ami Musalmans, shall 
he one in heart. They cannot have any difference* of 
opinion. Their demand will be one. That demand 
is the removal of the Rowlatt Act from the Statute 
Book. To-morrow we shall not be angry or force anyone 
to do anything against his will. I request you to treat 
everyone witli ” m diabbat.” 1 don’t say that you should 
retrace your paces. No. Whatever happens, even 
if our bones are broken, we shall not go backwards. 
We shall work with “ mohabbat ” We do not care for the 
police for our protection. Wo shall keep peace ourselves. 
The whole world will admire our conduct. Martial 
Law will he useless, maxim guns will he useless, aeroplanes 
will he useless against us. These weapons can be used 
outside India. Even a child will say that they are 
of no use in India, because ours is u loyal fiatyagraha 
agitation There is no doubt about it. (Subdued cheers). 


Annkxuke (xxxi). 

Tue 10th June 1919. 

The. Resumption of civil disobedience. 

Satyaoraha Sabha. 

72, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, 
16 th June 1919. 

Dear Sir, 

The following resolution was adopted by the Executive 
Committee that met on Sunday, the 15th June 1919, 
at 6-30 p.m. (s. t.), in the office of the Sabha. 

This meeting is of opinion that dvil disobedience 
Bhould be resumed in the beginning of July and therefore 
resolves that— 

The Chairman be given full powers— 

(a) to resume civil disobedience, 

(b) to select the moment for so doing, 

(c) to select one or more Satyayrahis for civil 

disobedience, 

(d) to select laws for civil disobedience after 

his arrest and imprisonment and tha 
manner of offering ivil iaobedieace, 
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(e) in the event of his being selected for civil 
disobedienoe to leave such instructions 
as may seem to him to be best in the 
interests of the movement and the country 
including the choice of successive successors 
for different centres, and 

(/) to exercise all such powers that may be neces¬ 
sary for the advancement of the objects 
of the Sabha. 

All the members present voted for the above resolution, 
except Mr. Bhagwat, who voted against it, and Messrs. 
Thakore and Mandlik who abstained from voting. 

YOurs sincerely, 
Umar Sobhani, 
D. D. Sathaye, 
8. G. Banker, 
Joint Honorary Secretaries. 


Annexuke (xxxii). 

Instructions issued by Mr . Qandhi for Satyagrahis in 

terms and in virtue of the resolution passed by the Com - 

millet of the Sabha on June 15 th. 

(1) As it is or should be the belief of Satyagrahis that 
those arc the best fitted for offering civil disobedience 
who are the most free from anger, untruth and ill-will 
or hatred, and as I consider myself to l>o from this point of 
view the best fitted amongst the Satyagrahis I have de¬ 
cided that I should be the first to offer civil disobedience. 

(2) The manner in which I propose to offer civil obe¬ 
dience about the beginning of July is by disobeying the 
order against me of internment and externment. 

(3) I firmly believe that our victory lies in the nation 
preserving perfect peace and equanimity at the time of, 
after and during my incarceration. Such preservation 
will be the best way of bringing about the withdrawal 
of the Rowlatt legislation. 

(4) I therefore advise that upon my incarceration 
that there should be no demonstration of any kind whatso¬ 
ever, no hartal and no mass meetings. 

(5) I advise that civil disobedience by the other Satya¬ 
grahis be not resumed at least for one month after the 
day of my incarceration as distinguished from my arrest 
or some such final act on the part of Government. 

(6) This month should be treated as one of discipline 
and preparation for civil disobedience and assuming 
that no disturbances take place after my incarceration 
it should be devoted to the following constructive pro¬ 
gramme :— 

(a) The preaching of the cardinal principles of 
the doctrine of Satyagraha , namely, the 
necessity of strict adherence to Truth and 
Ahinsa and the duty of civil disobedience 
its natural corollary and the equally para¬ 
mount duty of refraining from criminal 
disobedience, and with this end in view 
literature such as Thoreau's Civil Disobedience, 
Hind Swaraj, Defence of Socrates by mo, 
Tolstoy’s Letter to Russian Liberals and 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last should be widely 
distributed. It is true that we sold some 
of this literature as part of the plan of actual 
civil disobedience. But now we have the 
knowledge that the Government have been 
advised that reprints and sale of prohibited 
literature is not an offence except in so far 
as such or any literature may be covered 
by section 124-A. Wo would therefore now 
sell this literature as part of our propaganda 
but not as an act rendering us liable to penalty 
for breach of any law. 

6) Propaganda of Swadeshi should be taken upon 
an intensive and extensive scale. It should 


cover as far as possible the whole of India. 
Propaganda should be free from all bitterness 
and from even a suspicion of boycott, Swadeshi 
being regarded as an economic, political and 
even religious necessity for nil time. And 
this propaganda should include in an equal 
degree both the presentation of the different 
pledges to the public for acceptance and 
activity for the new production of cotton (doth 
principally by the encouragement of hand 
spinning and weaving oven though it may bo 
for the time being at a loss. 

(c) The advocating of the Hindu-Muslim unity not 
by means of public speeches 1 ut by concrete 
act,ft of help and kindness on the part of 
Hindus towards Muhammadans and on the 
part of the latter towards the former. Hindus 
would therefore naturally give enthusiastic 
support to the Muhammadans in their just 
claims regarding the retention of Turkey as a 
Muhammadan Sovereign State with full regard 
for their feelings as to the Holy Places and tho 
Caliphate. 

(</) Meetings should he held to pass resolutions 
praying for the repeal of the Rowlatt legisla¬ 
tion, the appointment of an independent 
impartial committee of enquiry with the power 
to enquire into the causes of the Punjab 
disturbances, the administration of Martial 
Law and to revise the sentences passed by the 
Punjab Martial Law Tribunals, the release of 
Babu Kalin at h Roy without the necessity of 
an enquiry, and cancellation of the order of 
deportation against Mr. Horninian. 

(7) If full peace is observed lor one month as per 
paragraph 3 and it. has been ascertained that, the people 
have understood the doctrine of Satyagraha, time wdl 
have, arrived for offering further civil disobedience 
assuming of course that the Rowlatt legislation has not. 
been repealed. 

(8) Civil disobedience may then he offered by tiuce 

who may he selected by the leaders appointed in pant- 
graph 14. 1, however, advise that, not more than two 

at a time should offer civil disobedience from anv one 
centre nor should civil disobedience he commenced 
simultaneous!}' at. all the centres. Hut the effect, of 
resumption of civil disobedience in one or more centres of 

' the public mind should he watched before resuming it 
in tho other centres. 

(!)) The recommending of the laws for civil disobedienro 
is a most difficult task. In the present state of the 
country when it is highly debatable whether the spirit 
of civil disobedience replacing and entirely superseding 
criminal disobedience has been understood by the masses, 

I am unable to ud\i:c civil disobedience of the Hevenu. 
Laws, i.e. , the salt tax, the land tax and the forest laws. 

(10) The income-tax is a feasible proposition on the 
ground of safety from any violent disturbance, hut I 
am more than doubtful as to any respome being made by 
those who pay the income-tax. There remain, therefore, 
the political laws and only the Press Act. lends itself to 
civil disobedience, hut there also the only possible maimer 
of civil breach is the establishing of unlicensed printing 
presses. But I am not confident as to the efficacy 
of establishing unlicensed presses for the purpose of 
inviting imprisonment. 

(11) I can, therefore, only advise that individual 
Satyagrahis when they receive orders of internment or 
orders prohibiting them from sf caking or publishing ,ny 
matter which the Government may consider to he ob¬ 
noxious but w'hich from the Satyagraha standpoint iw \ ho 

II awl ess such orders should be disregarded. 

(12) It may be that tho Government may not view with 
indifference the propaganda of the doctrine of reprint of 
prohibited literature although such literature from the 
moral, i.t., Satyagraha standpoint are perfectly innocent. 

In that event civil uisobedience is offered in the easiest 
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and moi-t dignified way. It in open, however to tho 
lead ora to add to the ways above mentioned by thinking 
ont other laws which may have escaped my notice. 

But it will be no fault in them to confine thennelves 
to the limits mentioned in paragraph 3, but it would be 
considered a grave indiscretion on their part if they select 
laws which do not hold | ioj er nu ttor for civil disobedience 
or a civil breach of which is likely to lead to a rriniinal 
breach. 

(13) In the event of a prosecution for civil disobedience 
a Satyagrahi if he hi.s committed it should plead guilty, 
offer no defence and invite the; icvomt, j cnalty. If lie in 
falsely charged with civil disobedience he should make that 
statement, hut not enter upon any further defence and 
accept the penalty he receives. If a Satyagrahi in prose¬ 
cuted for criminal breach as for instance for actually 
uttered*sedition or incited to sedition he should makes a 
statement denying the guilt, and producing his witnesses. 

It is open to him also to engage a lawyer if he wishes to. 
hut it is no part of the duty of the Soldi a or of e.o-Satya- 
yrahis to find funds for engaging lawyers, as the essence 
ol Snhfftgrnlm lies in inviting penalty for deliberate civil 
disobedience and in accepting penalty where one is falsely 
charged with criminal disobedience because a Saiyigmhi 
is indifferent to the pain of imprisonment. He glories 
in it when it is self-invited and resigns to it when a false 
md malicious charge has been brought against him. 
That he may not by making effort to get the best buvycr 
possible be found guilty not only by the court but be 
considered such by the pub ic should not concern a Salyn- 
gruhi. The voice of a clear disciplined conscience is 
the final arbiter for him. 

(If) I have come to the conclusion that it is better to 
divide the Bombay Presidency into so many independent 
self sustained centres, each seeking co-operation with and 
advice from the rest, hut none being under the orders of 
any, and I select Bombay, Surat, Broach, Nadiad and 
Ahnicduhad as such centres, 1 make no folection in the 
other Presidencies for the Bombay Sakha's jurisdiction 
is limited only to that Presidency and the resolutions 
giving me extensive powers can refer only to tins 1'resi¬ 
dency. 

(ir») I, therefore, propose to give separate brief ins¬ 
tructions i dug this as a basis to he adopted by the centres 
outside the Presidency. The centres appointed under 
t his paragiT ph w ill be responsible each for its own district, 
for instance Nadiad for the whole of Kaira. Por Bombay 
I appoint Mrs, Naidn if she has returned in time. Vmiir 
Nohhaui, Shenkerla 1 , G. Banker find .1 K. Yijnik if lie can 
be spared from Ahmcdahad successively as leaders. In 
burnt l>u\.dji Nanuhhai Dosai and Kalyunji Vithalhhai 
Mehta. In Broach Haribhai Javerldmi Amin, in 
Nadiad Koolehand Bapooji Shah and Mohan'a! R. Pandya. 

In Ahmcdahad Vallahai R. Patel, BaKvantrai Narnsingh 
Prasad Kanaga, Indulal Kanuaiyalal Vajnik all succes¬ 
sively as 'callers in Bombay. I advise the leaders to form 
small commit toes and for their guidance and others con¬ 
sult the feelings of fallen Satyagrakais. 

(10) All along 1 have assumed that, there w ill be no 
disturbance. If. however, the worst happens and there 
(s a disturbance every Satyagrahi living in the disturbed 
centre w ill be expected to lose life in preventing loss of 
other lives whether English or Indian. He will, at the 
same peril, prevent destruction of property and if he 
thought there was shooting of innocent men he will offer 
himself also to be shot 

(17) Whorevor there are individual Sotyogrnhis whether 
within the Presidency or outside who either for want of 
ability, confidence in themselves or otherwise arc unable 
to remain ill t heir respective places, it is open to them to 
go preferably to Bombay or to some other active centre 
and work under the direction of tho leader acting for the 
time being. 

(18) The above instructions are for general guidance, 
but in emergencies every leader is free to depart from 
them at his own risk. Read paragraph 11 in this con¬ 
nection. 


(19) Satyagraka in action is in some respects like 
physical warfare. The love of discipline, for instance, 
are most common to a Satyagrahi (Spiritual) warfare and 
the physical warfare. Therefore, a Satyagrahi is expected 
to render implicit obedience to the instructions of the 
leader and is not to reason why. He must obey instruc¬ 
tions first and then question the leader as the propriety of a 
particular action but unlike as in physical warfare does 
retain his final independence in vital matters and then on 
such occasions as a true Satyagraka yielding to the leader 
the same right of independent judgment will without 
irritation place his resignation in his hands. But it should 
be remembered in the vast majority of cases differences 
erne not on vital m atters but on trifles. A Satyagrahi , 
therefore, w ill not mistake the voice of satan for the voice 
of eomcience and dignify trifles into things of the essence 
ami then preeij it te diffe ences. My experience is that 
it, is only he who has obeyed in nine hundred and ninty 
nine things finds tl e thousandth perhaps to be a legiti¬ 
mate matter for difference. With him everyone else 
is first, himself last. 


Annkxuhe (xxxiii). 

Tux 6th July 1919. 

Mr. Gandhi reviews the situation. 

Mr- Gandhi addressing a large gatherii^ at Nadiad 
on July 6th. on the duty of Satyagrahi*, said civil 
disobedience though an important part was not always 
the main part and in t he Satyagraka campaign against 
Rowdatt Legislation civil disobedience had gone into 
the baokgroi mb Then Satyagraka was applied on a 
large scab* in political field for the first time and he was 
ever making new di. eoveries. 

Regarding non-payment of revenue even Government 
officials concerned acknow ledged that the Kaira campaign 
was most peaceful, orchrly and becoming a demonstra¬ 
tion of people’s grievances. It wiih this exemplary and 
successful act of civil disobedience which betrayed him 
into his miscalculation of April last, which if lie then 
considered to he as big as Vindhya range he now eon 
sidored it. after longer experience, to hi Himalayan 
miscalculation. Continuing, he said he was furthti 
attached to Kaira people on account of their splendid 
response to his recruiting appeal, though the fame was 
unpleasant and unattractive owing to long disuse in the 
training of arms. He felt confident the Kaira alone 
would have voluntarily contributed 6,000 recruits if the 
war had been prolonged. He had hoped and Still had 
hope that Kaira and the whole of Cu joint won Id play no 
mean part in the work of national regeneration and in 
view of the fact, that he might have to offer civil dis¬ 
obedience at an early date, he wished to speak on the 
duty of Satyugrahis. A correct appreciation of the 
meaning of Satyagraka was necessary to discharge a 
Satyagrahi s duty, and although he had dt fined Sutya- 
graha the mere definition had failed to convey its true 
meaning, and unfortunately popular imagination had 
pictured Satyagraka as purely consisting of civil dis¬ 
obedience only if not criminal disobedience also in some 
eases. 

k> My error in trying to let civil disobedience take people 
by storm appears to me to be Himalayan because of my 
discovery that only I can claim the right to offer civil 
disobedience who has known to offer voluntary and 
deliberate obedience. It is not necessary for voluntary 
obedience that laws to be obeyed must be good. There 
are many unjust laws which a good citizen obeys So long 
as they do not hurt his self-respect or h it- moral being. 
Looking back on my Life i cannot recall a single occasion 
when I have obeyed any law whether of society or state 
for fear of punishment. 1 have obeyed bad Ibwb of 
society as well as state believing it was good for me and 
the society or the state to which I belonged, and after 
tuy having regularly done so in a disciplined manner tfco 
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oft ll for disobedience came to the law of society, when 1 
went to England in 1888 and to the law of the State in 
South Africa when the Asiatic Registration Act was 
passed. I have therefore come to the conclusion that 
civil disobedience, if it has to be renewed, shall be offered 
in the first instance by me only as being the one fitted to 
do so. In the instructions I have drawn up, I have 
suggested that civil disobedience by others should not bo 
taken up for at least one month after my incarceration 
and then too by one or two Satyagrahis only at a time, 
chosen from above standpoint and that also, only if no 
violence has been offered in any shape or form after my 
incarceration by Salyagrahis so-called or others acting 
in co-operation with them. It is the duty of A 'atyagrahis 
to themielves to observe and see that others observe per¬ 
fect calm and quiet. You will, therefore, see to it that 
after I have offered civil disobedience there is no hartal , 
no public meetings, and no demonstrations of any kind 
whatsoever as to create excitement. 1 feel Bure that if 
perfect peace is observed after my incarceration the 
Rowlatt Legislation by reason of that very fact will be 
withdrawn. But if Government remain obstinate, Satya,- 


grahis can offer further civil disobedience and continue 
to do so under renditions already mentioned till every 
Satyagrahi has rendered good account of himself. 

For the intervening poriod 1 have drawn upconstru five 
work in the instructions 1 have suggested the Swadeshi 
movement as an item. I refer to Swadeshi in a religious 
and true spirit without even a suspicion of boycott, 
Swadeshi which would enable the Viceroy down to the 
humblest ryot to take part in. At the lowest estimate 
80 per cent, of Indian population is agricultural which 
makes over 24 crores. It is well-known that for half 
year this* population remains practically idle or has at 
least many hours* at its disposal for useful work. If this 
population is given an easy, substantial, profitalle work 
to do, one of the highest economic problems will have teen 
solved. In my humble opinion such an occupation 
hand-spinning. It can be easily learned by everybody 
and is the most perfect way of utilising the idle hours 
of the nation. Swadeshi is mainly a matter of production 
and manufacture. The more the goods* manufactured 
the more Swadeahism there will be in the country. The 
various* Swadeshi vows have been framed in ordei to 
serve as an incentive to manufacture and production. 
This work requires a large number of volunteers whoso 
sole qualification needs to be honesty and love of the 
country. I wish every man and women in India would 
devote themselves to this work, when in an incredibly 
short time India can restore to its original vigour the lost 
art of weaving the finest cloths. 


There is one more subject T have to touch upon. Pain¬ 
ful as were in their consequences the tragic events of the 


“Tr ■ 

i reier w tnc nutting o] teiegrapn wires and tearing down 
of ralway lines. The acts of the mob in Ahmedabad 
betoken mad frenzy and the acts in Kaira betoken (!■ li¬ 
beration. They were also done in anger but even in 
auger there can be thoughtfulness. Kaira crimes though 
far less disastrous in consequences than those of Ahn>>-d- 
abad yet they were, from the Satyagraha standpoint, 
more inexcusable if there can be any excuse for :.ny 
crime whatsoever. 1 understand that all those who w. re 
responsible for the misdeeds of April have not ull come 
forward boldly to confess their crime. It is a pity twt 
Kaira which behaved so nobly during the revenue strum-h 
should have forgotten itself during April,but it is a gre;>; <*r 
pity that guilty ones would now try to hide themseb -s. 
It is, therefore, the plain duty of Satyagrahis to make an 
open confession, if any of them is in any ebape or form 
responsible for the crime and to persuade, if they have 
the knowledge, those who have committed the crimes. 
It is cowardly enough to tear down railway and thus 
endanger the lives of soldiers who were proceeding to 
restore peace and order. It is still more cowardly not to 
come forward.” 


Anskxibe (xxxiv). 

The 1 Its July 1919. 

Sir Xarayan Chandarvarkar condemns the threatened 
resumption of civil disobedience. 

Bombay , July 11. 

“ Mr. Gandhi’s advice to the people to make uo 
disturbance in case he is punished for offering civil 
disobedience as a protest against the Rowlatt Act and 
such other pious advice condemning lawlessness and 
violence will not be of much avail as the country knows 
to its cost and pain because ignorant people are unable 
to distinguish between civil disobedience to laws of 
harmless character and violent defiance of law and 
authority.” In ( Sir Narayan’s opinion the real reason 
.is afforded by the actual fact of revolutionary crime in 
India with which he became officially familiar. In 
course of an examination of 8(M’> cases of Bengal intern¬ 
ments, he found to his amazement that revolutionary 
organizations educated their members in certain litera¬ 
ture of political dacoities, murders and other acts of 
violence. What amazed him was that whereas the 
authors of these books condemned these offences and 
in fact all lawlessness just as Mr. Gandhi condemns 
them without any reserve or qualification, the anarchists 
nevertheless adopted these books as their guides and 
adored the authors believing that they condemned 
revolutionary crimes merely to hoodwink Government. 
The vital question is what do hose anarohieally inclined, 
who want trouble, think of Mr. Gandhi when he preaches 
civil disobedience to laws and established authority, 
but condemns in unqualified terms all acts of violence 
and lawlessness. As regards Satyagraha as a protest 
against the Rowlatt Act Sir Naiayan says he opposed 
the Bill in the press while it was being debated main¬ 
taining that the ordinary courts were ill-fitted to con • 
bat revolutionary crime but the Governor General’* 
power of Ordinance and Regulation of 1818 were sufficient 
weapons in the hands of Government to combat the 
crime. Again when the Bill was passed he wrote pointing 
out that its passage was unfortunate and such a law, 
if necessary, should have followed, not proceeded, the 
adoption and passage of the Reform Scheme. He 
still held the same opinion. But surely there were 
constitutional and lawful w r ays of striving for the repeal 
other than by means of a movement which notwith¬ 
standing Mr. Gandhi’s fervent and sincere condcninn- 
tion of violence was calculated to stir up the worst passions 
and lead to disaster and ruin of the youth. Mr. Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha and the disasters to which it led had 
made all constitutional agitation out of question at 
present and thrown the public into a muddle. More¬ 
over he adds ” we are on the threshold of reform. Mr. 
Montagu is doing his best. The cabinet is with him. 
The British public are sympathetic. The signs are 
promising.” Is it service to India, he asks, to set back 
all that by a movement which Mr. Gandhi himself 
admits has been grossly and wickedly misunderstood, 
abused and turned into disastrous consequences but 
a few' months ago ? 

[Extracts from Associated 
Press Telegram. J 


Annexi ke (xxxv). 

Swadeshi Sabha. 

Rules- - 

1. This Association shall be called the Swadeshi Sabha. 

2. Its head office shall be situate in Bombay. 

3. Its objects are— 

(a) to popularise the Swadeshi vows attached as 

schedule hereto by explaining fully tha 
meaning and importance of it. 

(b) to devise schemes for an increased production 

of Swadeshi cloth, whether silk, woollen or 

2 K 2 
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cotton, and to make every effort to carry 
them into effect. 

(c) to devise methods for the introduction of 
Swadeshi regarding other articles of use 
besides cloth and for the manufacture of ail 
such articles in the country. 

4. Any person who has taken the Swadeshi vow, pure 
or mixed, referred to in mlo .'1, can become an A, B, 

D class member of the Sabhri by paying an annual 
subscription of Rs. 25, Rs. 12, Rs. (1 and Rc. 1, respec¬ 
tively, the subscription being payable for the whole 
official year. 

Members for all the classes shall have the same rights 
and privileges. 

5. Any person who has taken the Swadeshi vow, pure 
or mixed, referred to in ule 3, can become a life member 
of tin* Suldui by contributing Rs. 500 or more to the 
Sabha. 

(>. Donations will bo accepted from sympathisers of 
the Swadeshi movement even though they have not 
taken the Swadeshi vow. 

7. Persons under 18 and school and college students 
shall not be admitted as members of the Sabha, but 
they can take the Swadeshi vow. 

8. The Sabha shall have a President, a Vice-President, 
three Secretaries, and two Treasurers. 

0. The Managing Committee of the Sabha shall consist 
of 30 members, including the office hearers. 

10. All vacancies in the Managing Committee, office¬ 
bearers and auditors, due to resignation or any other 
cause shall be filled up by the Committee. 

11. The Managing Committee shall bo in charge of all 
flit' books and records of the Sabha , and it shall stand 
po-iscssnd of all its funds. 

12. The Managing Committee shall have the power 
to do each and everything necessary to effect the objects 
of tint Sabha, 

■ 13. The Managing Committco may recognise and start 
branches of the Sabha in the Bombay Presidency. Each 
branch shall have at least- ten members. The Managing 
Committee shall have the power to supervise the work 
and examine the accounts of the branches but shall 
not incur any responsibility for their debt. 

14. 'The Managing Committee shall meet at least once 
a fortnight. 

15. A special mooting of the Managing Committco 
shall be called on a written requisition of four or more 
members of the Committee within three days of the 
receipt of such requisition. 

1(1. At all meetings of tho Man ging Committoe live 
members, aril at all general mootings 12 men b-rs sha’l 
form a quorum. No quorum shu.Il be necessary at any 
meeting adjourned for want of quorum. 

17. A general meeting of the members of the Sabha 
shall he held at least once a month. A special meeting 
shall h<> called on n suggestion from the Managing 
Committee or on a written requisition of not less than 
tori members, within eight days of the receipt of the 
re pii ition. 

18. Toe official year of the Sabha shall commence 
fro n the 1st of June. 

Iff. Phe annual general meeting of tho Sabha shall 
be held in the month of August to transact tho following 

business — 

(a) to receive and adopt the annual report and tho 

audited statement- of accounts. 

(b) to elect the President, a Vice-President, throe 

Secretaries, two Treasurers, two Auditors 
and the Managing Committee. 

(•}) to transact such other business as may have 
been duly notified. 

20. The Secretaries shall keep a list of members with 
their addresses ; they shall also keep a list of the names 
and addresses of those who have not joined the Sabha, 
but have taken the Swadeshi vow. 

21. The Secretaries shall record the minutes of the 
proceedings of all meetings of the Managing Committee 
and of the general meetings of the Sabha. 


22. The Treasurers shall collect all subscriptions, be 
the custodian of the funds of the Sabha, subject to the 
direations of the Managing Committee shall keep regular 
accounts, and furnish a quarterly state cent of acounts 
in which they shall bring to the notice of the Managing 
Committee all defaults in the payments to be made to 
the Sabha. 

23. The Managing Committee may without assigning 
any reason expel any member of the Sabha by a two- 
third majority of the total number of its members. 

24. All subscriptions shall be paid within three months 
from the dato of joining the Sabha and thence forward 
from the commencement of the official year. If the 
subscription of a member be in arrears, the Secretaries 
shall give him notice to pay, and if he fails to pay within 
a month after such notice, the Managing Committee 
shall remove his name from the list of members. 

25' The foregoing rules shall be subject to altera¬ 
tions and additions as may be made from time to time 
by the Safdta. 

Schedule. 

Swadeshi Vow. 

Pure Swadeshi Vow. 

I solemnly declare that henceforth in Hindustan I 
shall not wear clothing except such as is made in India, 
out of Indian cotton, silk, wool, spun in India, 

This vow shall be binding on me for life-years. 

Mixed Swadeshi Vow. 

I solemnly declare that henceforth in Hindustan I 
shall not wear any clothing except such as is woven 
in India, whether made out of foreign or Indian yarn, 
silk and wool. 

This vow shall he binding on me for life'years. 

Explanation .—The (rue Swadeshi ideal consists in the 
use of hand-woven cloth only made out of hand-spun 
yarn, but it is physically impossil lo to-day to secure 
a supply of such cloth for any largo number of people. 
It is expected, however, that true lovers of Swadeshi 
and real art will not only themselves even at some 
inconvenience wear hand-woven cloth made out of hand 
spun-yarn, but will also endeavour to set going as many 
handlooms and spinning wheels as possible. 

Note 1.—It should be remcmbeied that this move¬ 
ment has nothing to do with the agitation for securing 
repeal of Rowlatt Legislation. Repeal of that legisla¬ 
tion or the granting of other concessions or reforms 
will make no alteration whatsoever in the Swadeshi 
vow or the. movement for the spread of Swadeshi. 

Note 2.—The suggestion for destruction of foreign 
cloth in the possession of the signatories to the pledge 
has been totally abandoned, lest a mistaken interpreta¬ 
tion of the suggestion may lead to the growth or the 
promotion of > 11-will against Europeans, the idea of ill- 
will being entirely foreign to the originators of the present 
Swadeshi movement. But the pledge precludes tho 
use of any personal clothing of foreign make that the 
signatory may possess at the time of taking the vow. 

Note 3.-- Muhammadans, Parsis, Christians and Jews 
taking the Swadeshi pledge are not precluded from 
using and wearing foreign cloth having a religious signi¬ 
ficance. 

Third Vow. 

I solemnly declare that henceforth I will buy for my 
wear only such cloth as is woven in India, from Indian 
ami foreign cotton, wool or silk, spun in India and outside, 
an 1 I shall not wear foreign clothes belonging to others 
or received in present. 

Explanation .— Those desirous of buying only pure 
Swadeshi cloth will remove the words “ and foreign ” 
and “ outside ” from the pledge. 

Note .—This pledge has been prepared for the con¬ 
venience of those who do not desire or aro unable to 
discard such foreign cloth as they already possess ; but 
it is hoped that those taking this vow will discard 
foreign clothes as early as passible and at all auspicious 
occasions will use only Swadeshi clothes. 
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The first vow published in April. 

“ With God as my witness I solemnly declare that 
from to-day I shall confine myself for my personal 
requirements to the use of cloth manufactured in India 
from Indian cotton, silk or wool and I shall altogether 
abstain from using foreign cloth and I shall destroy 
all foreign oloth in my possession.” 

Annkxuhe (mvi), 

The 21st July 1919. 

Mr. Gandhi's 2nd suspension of Civil Disobedience. 

Sir,—T he Government of India have given me, 
through His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, a 
grave warning that resumption of civil disobedience 
is likely to be attended with serious consequences to 
the public security. This warning has been enforced 
by llis Excellency the Governor himself at interviews 
to which I was summoned. In response to this warning 
and to the urgent desire, publicly expressed, by Dewan 
Bahadur Govinda Kaghava Iyer, Sir Narayan Chunda- 
varkar and several Editors, I have, after deep consider¬ 
ation, decided not to resume < ivil resistance for the 
time being. I may add that several prominent friends 
belonging to what is called the Extremist party have 
given me the same advice on the sole ground of their 
fear of recrudescence of violence on the part of those 
who might not have understood the doctrine of civil 
resistance. When in common with most, other Satya - 
grains 1 came to the conclusion that time was ripe for 
the resumption of the civil resistance part of Satya- 
graha , l sent a respectful letter to His Excellency the 
Viceroy ud\ising hm of my intention so to do and 
urging that llowlatt Legislation should he withdrawn, 
that an early declaration he made as to the appoint¬ 
ment of a strong and impartial committee to investigate 
the Punjab disturbances, with power to revise the 
sentences passed, and that Babu Kalinath Hoy who 
was, as could be proved from the reeord of the case, 
unjustly convicted, should be released. The Govern¬ 
ment of India deserve thanks for the decision in Mr. 
Roy’s case. Though it does not do full justice to Mr. 
Roy the very material reduction in the sentence is a 
substantial measure of justice. 1 have been assured 
that the Committee of Inquiry such as I have urged for 
is in the process of being appointed. With these indica¬ 
tions of good will, it would be unwise on my part not to 
listen to the warning given by the Government. Indeed 
my acceptance of the Government’s advice is ft 
further demonstration of the true nature of civil 
resistance. A • ivil i csister never seeks to embarrass 
Government. He often co-operates and does not hesitate 
civilly to resist where resistance becomes a duty. He 
attains the goal by creating good-will, believing as ho 
does that unfailing exercise of good-will even in the 
face of unjust acts of a Government can only result in 
good-will being ultimately returned by the Govern¬ 
ment. Furthor suspension of < ivil i esistance is, there¬ 
fore, nothing but a practical application of Satyagraha. 

Yet it is no smaller matter for me to suspend civil 
i esistance oven for a day while Rowlatt Legislation 
continues to disfigure our Statute Book. The Lahore 
and Amritsar judgments make suspension still' more 
difficult. Those judgments read by me with an 
unbiassed mind have left an indelible impression that 
most of the Punjab eaders have been convicted without 
sufficient proof and that the punishments inflicted on 
them are inhuman, and outrageoiil. The judgments 
go to show that they have been convicted for no other 
reason than that they were connected with stubborn 
agitation against Rowlatt Legislation. 1 would, if I 
had my way have therefore preferred to court imprison¬ 
ment to retaining the restricted liberty vouchsafed to 
me by the Government of India. But a Satyagrahi 
has to swallow many a bitter pill and the present suspen¬ 
sion is one such. I feel that I shall better Berve the 
country and the Government and those Punjabi leaders 


who, in my opinion, have been so unjustly convicted 
and so cruelly sentenced by suspension of civil lesist- 
anee for the time being. 

But this suspension while it lightens my responsi¬ 
bility by reason of the feared outbreak of violence, 
makes it incumbent upon the Government and the 
eminent public men who have advised suspension to 
see that the Rowlatt Legislation is removed without 
delay. 

I have been accused of throwing lighted matches. 
If my occasional civil \ esistance be a lighted match 
Rowlatt Legislation and persistence in retaining it on 
the Statute Book is a thousand matches scattered 
throughout India, and the only way to avoid <i\il 
resistance altogether is to withdraw that legislation, 
Nothing that the Government have published in justi¬ 
fication of that legislation has moved the Indian public 
from the attitude of opposition to it. 

I have thus suspended < ivil resistance to hasten the 
end of that Legislation. But Sat yet grains will pay for 
its removal by their lives if it cannot bo removed by 
lesser means. The peiiod of suspension is for Satya- 
grahis an opportunity for further discipline in an 
enlightened and willing obedience to the lews of the 
Stte. The right of civil lesistance is derived from 
the duty of obedience voluntarily performed. And 
Satyagraha consists not merely, or even chiefly, in civilly 
resisting laws, but mainly in promoting national welfare 
by strict adherence to Truth. I would respectfully 
advise fcWow-Satyagrah is and seek tie co-open lion of 
all great and small in the prom get ion of pure Swadeshi 
and promotion of Hindu Mosuin Unity. 

Smtdtshi is, l hold, a necessity of national existence. 
No Englishman or Indian can view with equanimity 
the huge enforced waste of the labour of twenty ctore 
peasants during half the year. That lal our can 1 o 
quickly and immediately utilised only by restoring to 
tho women their spinning wheels and to the men their 
hand looms. 'Hus moans the elimination of the unnatural 
Lancashire interest and tie Japaneie menace. Tho 
elimination of the unnatural Lancashire interest purifies 
the British connection and makes the position of equality 
possible. The elimination of the Japanese menace 
will avert a national and Imperial disaster. Extension 
of Japan’s bold upon India through her commerce can 
end only in India’s degradation or a Moody war. 

The Hindu-Moslem Unity is equally a national and 
Imperial necessity. A voluntary league between Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Englishmen is a league in my con¬ 
ception infinitely superior to and purer than the League 
of Nations, just formed. Permanent. Union between 
Hindus and Muhammadans is the preliminary to such 
Triple Union. That Unity can he mr.terii.Uy advanced 
by the Hindus whole-heartedly associating themselves 
with the Muhammadans in their very just aspirations 
regarding the Caliphate, the holy Mecca, and the other 
holy places of Islam. 

Tho Swadeshi propaganda and work for Hindn-Moslem 
Unity require powers of organisation, honesty of purpose, 
integrity in trade, and immense self-si orifice and ?elf- 
restraint. It is, therefore, easy enough to pom ivo 
that Swadeshi propaganda on the purest lines and ] ro- 
inotion of Hindu-Moslem Unity cannot, l ut have au 
indirect, though nonetheless effective, I earing on ti e 
movement for securing withdrawal of Rowlatt Legisla¬ 
tion, for which the Government can claim no justifica¬ 
tion-little as they claim even now —when we give an 
unexampled demonstration of the qualities named 
ftbovc.—Yours, etc. < 

Laburnum Road, July 2 Dt , 1019. M. K. Gandhi. 

[Extract from Bombay Chronicle , 
dated the 23td July 1010. J 

ANNEXUI E {XX’ vii). 

Mr. Gandhi's view of the Lahore Main Case. 

“ This judgment, read together with, the Amritsar 
one, foims the saddest commentary on British justice. 
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when the Judges are ruled by passion and prejudice 
and not by a sense of justice. To me the judgments 
are a proof of the contention 1 have ventured to urge 
that we need not be enamoured of British Justice and 
that it, in its essence, is no better than any other justice. 
Wo deceive ourselves into a false belief when we think 
that British Courts are the palladia of liberty. Justice 
in British Courts is an expensive luxury. It is often 
“ the longest purse that wins.” It is the crucial 
moments which provide the surest test. The Judges’ 
business is to rise superior to their surroundings. The 
Punjab Tribunal, in my opinion, has signally failed to 
do so. Mr. Winston Churchill at the time of the educa¬ 
tion crusade permitted himself to admit that even the 
judges were not free from political bias. It is possible, 
though highly improbable, in tins cc.se, that the Privy 
Council will or can set the matter right but if it does, 
what tlion ? At what cost will it have been done ? 
How many of tons of thousands feeling and having 
cause to fool, aggrieved by decisions of lower courts 
can afford to go to appellate courts and finally to the 
Privy Council ? It is much to he wished that people 
would avoid litigation. “ Agree with thine adversary 
quickly ” is the soundest legal maxim ever uttered. 
The author know what he was saying. But it. will be 
asked, what when we are dragged, as we often are, to 
the courts ? I would say “ Do not defend.” If you 
are in the wrong, you will deserve the sentence whatever 
it may bo. If you are wrongly brought to the court 
and yot penalised, let your innocence soothe you in your 
unmerited suffering. Undefended, you will in every 
case suffer tho least and what is more you will have the 
satisfaction of sharing the fate of the majority of your 
fellow beings who cannot got themselves defended. 


The criminality consists in tho hartal having been 
organised and continued, langnrkhanas having been 
opened during its continuance and meetings having 
boon held during the time. I venture to think that 
hartal is tho inherent right of the people when they are 
deeply grieved by any aotion of tho authorities. From 
< 4 me immemorial It has been held to be meritorious to 
organise hartal without using force as a means of protest 
against acts of the governing authority. And when 
merit becomes a crime, it is a sacred duty to commit 
that crime, and imprisonment for it, instead of being 
a disgrace, becomes an honour that every good siti/.en 
should cherish. And the least that he can do is to con¬ 
tinue the agitation against the Rowlutt Legislation so 
intense and formidable that Government must with¬ 
draw the Act or withdraw tin* liberty of the agitators. 
And were I not afraid of an outbreak of violence in the 
present state of tension, I would certainly advise hartal 
again. The tension was no doubt brought about, not 
by tlie advent, of Satyagrahu, but by the folly of the 
Government in procipitatmg .-.ml almost inviting violence 
by arresting me whilst. 1 w;.* proceeding to Delhi, and 
if necessary to Lahore and Amritsar, with the deliberate 
intention of calming tho atm * sphere and bringing about, 
peace. The Government in\ tod violence by the mad 
act of arresting Drs. Kite'dew and Sat.yapal, who 
wero leaders of the people, bid who whilst; tfiev were no 
doubt carrying on a stubborn agitation against tho 
Rowlett Legislation, wore aide t<> curb the temper of 
the people and were entirely on the side of law' and order. 
The tension must some day go. And if the Government 
persist in the folly of retaining the Rowlatt Legislation 
they must prepare for a icpetit ion of hartal well organised 
but without any force being used and without a drop 
of blood being shod by the people. When the masses 
have imbibed the message of Knti/agraha , we shall repeat 
h‘am a thousand platforms Ghaudhri Rambhaj Datt’s 
formula which has been interpreted into threat by the 
Tribunal in order to prove the existence of criminal 
conspiracy. The formula is “ Remove our sufferings 
or wo close our shops, suspend our business and we 
UUCftoJvo* shall starve.” There is no doubt that a great 
aig l effective demonstration was degraded by the crie« 


such as “ Hai Hni Rowlatt Bill,” “ Hai Hai George mar- 
gaya ;” or by an inspector of C. I. t). having been beaten 
and driven out; or by disgraceful sheets like the Danda 
Akhhar ; or by the destruction of pictures of Their 
Majesties. The ucoused could not he held responsible 
for them. 

The issue raised by the case is abundantly clear, 
though not stated. Gan w'e or can we not, legally carry 
on a sustained powerful agitation involving processions, 
hartals, fasting, etc., but eschewing, always and invari¬ 
ably, violence in any shape or form. The implication 
in the judgment is that we may not do so. If the 
sentences arc allowed by the Government to stand, it 
is quite clear that they are of the same opinion as the 
judges. I for one, would not welcome the release of 
the accused on any side-issue or as an act of clemency. 
There is nothing in the judgment to show that any of 
the accused either directly or indirectly encouraged 
violence. And where there is absence of intent to do 
violence it is absurd to call a peaceful combination a 
criminal conspiracy even though uncontrollable spirits 
may find their way into that combination and do mis¬ 
chief. The happening of untoward incidents may bo 
used as a warning to leaders. They may be used for 
justifying the declaration of Martial Law but they ought 
not to ho used for the purpose of making out peaceful, 
law-abiding citizens as criminals and liars. The duty 
of the Indian public is clear ; by a quiet, persistent 
and powerful agitation, but without violence and irrita¬ 
tion, to secure repeal of the Rowlatt Legislation and the 
reversal of the sentences. 

[Extract from Young India.] 


Anni x i e (xx.wii ). 

The 12tu September 1910. 

Mr. Gandhi and Abdul Bari. 

Sir,—T had tho privilege of being a guest of Maulana 
Abdul Bari Sahib of Firangi Mahal some time ago» We 
on this sido of India, barring tho Muhammadans, know 
little of this great and good man. He is one of 
the foremost- religious preceptors in Islam and has 
thousands of followers all over India. His unassuming 
and truthful nature turns his opponents into friend* 
when they begin to understand him. He arid 1 discussed 
many problems of mutual interest, in the course of 
which l told him that so far as T could interpret Hindu 
opinion, 1 had no doubt that it would be solidly for the 
Muhammadans in the very difficult task of scouring 
justioo on the Turkish claims— difficult bees use the 
question was burdened with so many European compli¬ 
cations that the Allied Rowers might in a week moment 
fail to decide it on grounds of justice alone. He said 
to me with calm deliberation, hut without any hesita¬ 
tion, “If w r e do not help and do justice to you, 
Hindus, I for one cannot claim nor even take for mv 
fellow-religionists your active help.” 1 said, “ Surely 
you do not for one moment consider that. I have spoken 
in any spirit of bargaining. The question that is behind 
the thought you have just now expressed, viz., that ot 
cow-killing, can be decided on its own merits and can 
await solution, for tho ripening of true friendship between 
us and for impartial discussion.” He immediately 
intervened as soon as l bad finished the sentence and 
said. “ Rhv.se excuse me. I know you want to help 
because our cause is just and because we are children 
of the same soil, and not because you want any quid 
frro quo. But. do we not owe a duty to ourselves ? Islam 
will fall to pieces if it ever takes and never gives. It 
must tie faithful above all. The nobility of our creed 
(he used the expression ‘ kliaudani ') requires us to bo 
strictly just to our neighbours. Here it is a question 
of taking service. Tho Hindus will judge our faith, 
and rightly, by oar conduct towards them. That i». 
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why I say, ' If we take from you, we must give to you.’ ” 
I have only given the tiniest bit of the wonderful con¬ 
versation 1 had with a priest who combines in him 
learning, true wisdom and humility. The Maulanfc. has 
been true to his word. J know ever since this conver¬ 
sation he bus been preaching amongst his followers and 
friends the necessity of abstention irom cow-killing and 
to-day of all days, one of the most sacred of Islam, he 
has thought of the Hindus and sent me the following 
telegram 

“ In celebration of Hindu-Moslem unity no cow 
sacrifices in Firangi Mahal this Bakr-Id —Abdul Bari ” 
— to which i have sent the following reply. “ Delighted 
with your gre -t act of renunciation. Prav accept hi 
Alobaral 

Would to God that all of us, Hindus, Muhammadans. 
Christians, Parsis, Jews, belonging to all races had the 
same virtue of charity, justness and breadth of vision. 
Tue world will surely he better for it. —Yours, etc. 

[Extract from Bombay Chronicle.] 


Annexuie (\>xix). 

J amt ary-March 1919. 

Abdul Bari'a i stiff a. 

The following is a literal translation of the Vaiwa, 
which is in the nature of an intifla or interrogatory, 
circulated by Abdul Bari and formed the basis of the 
letter to the Viceroy and its enclosures :— 

“ In the name of God, the Compassionate and the 
Merciful. 

Whrt do the vlama and expounders of the faith say 
in respect, of the following questions :— 

(1) Is it necessary or not for the followers of the 
Prophet to appoint an Imam who is commonly called 
Khalifat* ul-Muslimin and Amir-vlMomiviv (Caliph of 
the Fuithful) ? If it is necessary and the followers of 
the Prophet have reorganised a person as Khalifa , 
though he mc.v not- be a Qureshi , can that person be 
accepted as a Khalifa or not, especially w hen the Qurr&hi 
does not command influence and power ? If a non- 
Qunahi has been recognised as Khalifa, can the Qureshi 
rise in revolt against, him or not. Particularly when this 
revolt is likely to lead to the occupation of Islamic 
countries by infidels and the Qnr< xhi also cannot gain 
the upj>cr hand over the Khalifa , which will assuredly 
result in the infidels gaining sway over the Holy Places 
and Islamic countries, and this revolt- (on the part of 
the Qnrathi) cannot but lead to mischief, disturbance, 
murder and destruction among the followers of Islam t 
If a lureshi reuses the standard of revolt in this way, 
is it lawful or sinful for the followers of the Prophet to 
support him ? What, according to Muhammadan law, 
is the punishment- for such a rebel ? if Muhammadans 
endeavour to bring about a reconciliation and devise 
means to subdue the rebel, is it a religious injunction 
for them or not, ? Again, if a Khalifa dies and his heir 
becomes the Khalifa is it necessary or not to obey him 
in the way the first Khalifa was obeyed ? Is it necessary 
or not for the rebel to make peace with and obey him 
and for the Muhammadans to mal e efforts in that 
direction ? Is it necessary for the Khalifa to restore 
his sway over the two Holy cities, which were under 
the sway of the Khalifa formerly also, and to drive out 
or make peace with the rebel ? Does it, or does it not, 
interfere with the Khalifa's claims to the Caliphate not 
to hold sw’ay over the two Holy cities for the time he 
cannot drive the rebel out of them, especially when 
through that rebel there is a likelihood of the infidels 
occupying the Holy land ? Is it necessary or not for 
Muhammadans to support the Khalifa in this matter, 
when without their assistance, he cannot protect the 
House of Islam and restore his sway over the two 
Holy cities and the Khalifa stands in need of assistance ? 

(2) Whft-t is Arabia and what is the extent of it which 
might to be respected according to Muhammadan law r ? 


(3) If non-Muslims attack Islamic countries and the 
inhabitants of those countries are unable to defend 
them or do not defend them, does it become necessary 
or not for Muhammadans living in an adjacent country 
to de ( end them ? Similarly, if (Muhammadans living 
in) the adjacent country also fail (to defend Islamic 
countries) is it necessary or not for all the followers 
of Islam living in countries on the east and west (of 
Islamic countries) to defend them ? Give reasons and 
earn reward. 

Appended to the Istifta were the opinions of certain 
Firangi Mahal man Ivin, most of whom are men of little 
importance and nearly all of whom are related to Maulvi 
Atdul Bari. These opinions based on Muslim hooks 
of divinity were to the effect that— 

(1) The appointment of an Imam or Caliph is 

obligatory on Muhammadans ; he can either 
be a Qvr shi or a non Q r<ahi ; in case of 
the Caliph’s death the same rules apply to 
his heir-apparent; opposition to a Caliph 
is rebellion and a rebel is liable to death ; 
opposition for the purpose merely of removing 
oppression is justifiable and must not be 
carried beyond such purpose. 

(2) The land of Arabia is bounded as described by 

Dr. Aneari and it is the duty of Mussulmans 
to expel Christians, Jews and idolaters irom 
this land. 

(3) It is obligatory on Muhammadans from Fast to 

West t-o assist the Caliph in retaking the 
Holy Places in or r e the Muhammadans of 
• the neighbourhood fail to assist. 

Replies were received and sent to llis Excellency tl*e 
Viceroy by Abdul Bari w’ith a request- for despatch to 
the Peace Conference. Abdul Bari’s letter to the Viceroy 
was published in the Akhuwat of March 12th. 

In the latter Mauluna Abdul Bari summarises the three 
difficulties which Muhammadans have to face, under the 
dictates of Islamic law, the removal of whioh difficulties 
lies, h© says, in the power of the British Government. 

Firstly. — If the Sultan of Turkey, whom we are com 
poller! to own as Caliph, 1 oe©b his power and greatness, 
Islam will cast upon us an obligation to perform (/>., to 
restore Islam to its power) and every 'zealous man will 
aspire and w ill do his utmost (to fulfil the obligut ion) from 
which mischief is apprehended. This will csp<chilly give 
the Sharif of Mecca who is of the family*of Curesli, an 
opportunity of profeiring his claim and oi r Government 
might hold his cause to l e justifiable. 3 here is. therefore, 
the danger of holding a view against the Islamic law, 
which might lead to a difficulty. 

Sec vdhf. —II Christianity or Zionism prevails in Arabic 
land, it will present a question different from that of otlur 
countries of the world where we may not do anything for 
want of power. In that case, it will he our duty ever to 
devise means to undermine that prevailing power. It in 
therefore necessary that thiB difficulty should be avoided. 

Thirdly.— M u sal mans are l or. ml by their religion to 
perform their duty genet ally with regard to those Islamic 
countries rngaiding w hieh no decision has yet been arrived 
at, .and which are Htill in dispute at the Peace Conference, 
and particularly with regard to Palestine and Constanti¬ 
nople. 'I hey are realizing this difficulty also. 

We are the subjects of His Majesty in India and ate 
under the power of Great Brit ah. V\ e are not bound by 
our religion to wage war against Great Britain, nor to 
assist her enemies financially. Indeed w e have never done 
so. We have, however, duty v hicb w r can do, and it, >h 
to request Great Britain to rimove our religious diffieul 
ties. We fear lest some short-Bightrd j arsons shot Id 
betray the Islamic cause by pretences which might lead 
Government to inteiterc w ith our religion and thus cloud 
the bright jew el of religious neutrality. As loyal suf j«* ts 
of Government, ve must warn it Of tl is, nnd jont out 
that whatever our leading co-religionist b in London and 
India have said regarding the Caliphate. the Holy Mutes, 
tire capital and the Islamic countries is in f i II accord w ith 
Islamic law. 
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Annexure (xl). 

The 2 1st March 1919. 

The Behcmt of the. “ Ghmlr ” party to produce revolution in 
India. 

[Kxtract from the “ Hindustan Ghadr ” (San Francisco) 
dated 18th August 1914.J 

“ The duty of India in the world wide war of Europe.” 

”0 beloved Indian brothers! British rule in India 
rests on a weak foundation. Englishmen are not acquaint¬ 
ed with our languages. They do not mix with hr. They 
learn our secrets only from the Indian secret police and 
from Rai Bahadurs and Khan Bahadurs. At the present 
delicate time it will not be difficult to over awe the Indian 
secret police or reason with them. Regular efforts should 
be made in connection with this matter. It will as¬ 
suredly lead to success. Below are given some directions, 
by acting upon which the work of mutiny will receive 
much help :— 

(1) It is the foremost duty of Indian patriots to print 
notices in all the languages of India and secure their dis¬ 
tribution secretly in every city and village. The notices 
w ill be to the effect, that a mutiny is about to take place ; 
that the people should organise committees and pevnehn- 
yat.s and should collectively perform all works, wleGhcr 
big or small, and that, as far as possible, they should 
secure the decision of their quarrels and disputes from 
their own jkih ckuyotf* and should avoid appearing before 
British courts. In this wav they will gain the hahit of 
Swaraj. British control will he withdraw n from the people 
and the people will be saved from the exactions of the’ 
courts, because, these unclean Faring bees have arbitrarily 
forged laws by which they arc plundering the people in 
broad day light. 

(2) It should bo the work of the secret societies to 
admonish the ztnnindarn to unite and to slop paying land- 
revenue to the British (Government. If districts after 
districts refuse to pay revenues, the Feringheos do not 
possess so many prisons as can enable them to accommo¬ 
date lakhs and erores of persons, and the Eeringhees will 
be ruined if they do not possess money in these days of 
w nr. 

(9) The agriculturists and peasants should he ad¬ 
monished to prevent grain being exported to Europe this 
year. II European merchants purchase grain and make 
huge stores of them, fire should be applied (to these 
stores). If trains full of grain by Ralli Brothers run to 
Karachi, the grain should he prevented from being ex¬ 
port ed to Fngland either by breaking up the railway 
lines or by pulling down bridges during the night or by 
burning them down by any means possible. The English 
people will surely suitor a defeat if they do not get food 
during these days of war. 

(4) All people should he admonished that they should 
withdraw their money from Ecringheo Banks and Rost 
0(1 ices and should accept only gold and silver and should 
a\oid accepting currency notes or nnv kind of paper- 
money. T1 esc Eeringhees w ill devour all the money of 
Indians at the time of mutiny and will not. pay even a 
single pie to nnvbor'y. 

(f») Those jHnjas and Nairals, Rai wet and Talvkdarn , 
Sah a Kars and ztnnindars, who help the Eeringhees with 
money during the present war, should be considered the 
enemies of India and should be adequately punished when 
tl»ere is an opportunity for doing so. 

((i) Tlte native soldiers should be informed that pre¬ 
parations for n mutiny are being made; that they should 
remain prepared, and that when a bint is given the Eerin¬ 
ghees should be buried in the earth there and then. This 
was very cleverly done in lKr»7. This is not the time to 
fern’ death. Look at tin? (German heroes: how they are 
sacrificing their lives for their nation and their country. 

(7) The minds of the labourers should bo inflamed and 
they should be prevented from doing work. Confusion 
should bo spread in the affairs of (Government and ail 
hinds of difficulties, should be created. In this way a 
mighty mutiny should be organised very soon. 


(ft) Any Indian who creates discord in times of mutiny 
should he fearlessly beaten until he is half-dead. The 
Indian who gives evidence against you should also be 
beaten. 

(9) The premises belonging to an Indian newspaper, 
which claims to be a wcll-wisbor of Englishmen, should 
be put to the fire. These hints have been written for 
those Indians who are ouPide the pale of those w ho are 
working for seeming the liberty of India and who are 
always in perplexity ow mg to tb< ir hav ing no w-capons, etc. 
If they are moved by patriotism, they will thoroughly 
perform the above (acts) and will he able to render con¬ 
siderable help in tlii-i way to the people (engaged) in the 
liberation of th<ir country and will be able to participate 
in this liberty at the time when the fighting begins. 

O thirty erores of Indians. Think a little of the courage 
displayed by small nations like those of Belgium and 
Montenegro and drown yourselves in a handful of water. 
If you do not take advantage of this great opportunity, 
your existence will he counted to be a filthy burden on 
the face of the earth. By your awakening, however, the 
whole world will rejoice and by your freedom the well¬ 
being of the entire human race will be safeguarded. Be 
men and have courage. Leap up like a lion and tako your 
stand. Carry firmly in your bands swords and guns 
during the mutiny and strike ofF the heads of these fox¬ 
like Eeringhees and got yourselves liberated for ever from 
the prison of bondage.” 


Annexlte (x’i). 

The 1st March 1919. 

An account of the Korean outbreak. 

On tho afternoon of March 1st an insurrection broke out 
simultaneously in many parts of Korea, taking the Govern¬ 
ment. almost completely by surprise. 

********* 

As is doubtless known, disaffected Koreans in America, 
Hawaii, Manchuria, China and Japan have kept up a 
constant agitation against Japanese rule in Korea ever 
Bince their occupation of the l'eninsula. About a month 
ago, some of these men came secretly to Korea and or¬ 
ganised committees to begin a movement for establishing 
independence. Their work was quiet and effective. 
Their plan w as to begin a 11 Passive revolution.” No one 
(even Japanese) was to be harmed. No property w as to 
be destroyed or injured. A persistent passivo agitation 
was to bo instituted and continued until success attended 
their efforts. If they were beaten, or imprisoned or even 
killed, they were to take their punishment without com¬ 
plaint. Nothing was to be done to bring reproach upon 
the name of the Koreans, or their movement. And 1 
w ant to say here that up to the present time w e had simply 
had to marvel at. the restraint the people have show n under 
all the oppression and suffering they have had to endure. 

The Peace Conference, too. has had a pow eriul influence 
upon the present insurrection. President Wilson’s Four¬ 
teen Principles are all well known here among educated 
Koreans and lire principle of “ (Self-determination.” 
naturally, has made a strong appeal to them. By menus 
of a Passive Revolt the leaders*belie\ed that they could 
demonstrate to the Peace Conference that Korea v as not 
being ruled at the present time by a | ow cr which Koreans 
wanted or believed ill. In other words by means of a 
Passive Revolt they would demonstrate that they had 
not in the past been granted the privilege of “ Self-deter¬ 
mination.” 

At the same time, in some v ay. a report gained currency 
that the Peace Conference had went a special delegate to 
the East to examine into Eastern and especially Korean 
affairs to report to the Conference, 'ihe Koreans were 
very anxious, therefore, that this delegate know how bitter 
was the feeling here against tho Japanese. 1 can account 
for this iej ert only in ore v'av. Several weeks ago it was 
reported in our papers that Mr. John Jay Abbott, repre¬ 
senting huge American Banking interests was coming to 
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the East to investigate financial conditions in China. The 
Koreans evidently believed that ho was a representative 
despatched by the Peace Conference to investigate condi¬ 
tions in Korea. 

Another peculiar report which gave impetus to the 
movement included two parts. First it w as reported that 
the Peace Conference had decided to adjourn permanently 
on March 28th. Second, that unless Korea did some¬ 
thing before that date and obtained a hearing from the 
Peace Conference, there never would be another oppor¬ 
tunity for it to do so. I cannot account for the first of 
these in any way. The second was due again to mis¬ 
understanding. The Koreans believed that every poli¬ 
tical “ sore ” and difficulty throughout the w hole world 
was to be “ aired ” arid rectified at the Conference and 
they also believed that this Conference was to settle all 
theso questions now for time and eternity. They believed 
that after the Conference adjourned no adjustments of 
national boundaries or sovereignties w ould be possible. 
Hence this was a critical, a most ciritieal time for all 
oppressed races. 

********* 

The revolution began Saturday afternoon March 1st in 
many large cities in Korea and spread like wild fire to the 
country. It, was well planned, the plotters being from all 
kinds of the people. A proclamation of independence u as 
issued, signed by 311 men. Twenty-nine of these men gather¬ 
ed in Seoul on February 28th and after tire meeting w here 
the proclamation w as road, met at a Restaurant for a din¬ 
ner together. When this was completed they telephoned 
to the police that they w ere ready to go to jail. Automo¬ 
biles took them aw ay to the prison. One of the signers 
having arrived too lute to participate in the meeting and 
dinner went directly to (lie prison and asked to he treated 
the same as the other men. Ilia request was granted. 


Annexitre (xlii). 

Tub 28th ArniL 1910. 

Pan-Islamic intrigues in Egypt and India. 

{From. Ills Majesty's Secretary of State for India , to His 
Excellency the P iccruy (Foreign and Political Depart - 
wnt).] 

Most confidential. It is indicated by recent reports 
from Agents in Switzerland that strong Pan-Islamic or¬ 
ganization exists at Berne, based upon Egyptian National 
Committee, headquarters of which have been transferred 
from Berlin. Organisation has ample funds and enjoys 
active support of Turkish Minister at Berne who is said to 
be playing definitely hostile rGle against ourselves. 

Movement, which Germany is stated still to be directing, 
is not confined to Egypt but includes hostile propaganda 
in India and elsewhere among Muhammadan subjects of 
Entente powers. Significant that report dated April 8th 
predicted early outbreak of disturbance in India and 
affirmed that Berne organization played part in recent 
troubles in Egypt. It appears that propaganda are 
carried on exclusively among Sunnis, Incidentally 
Mohendra Pratap is reported to be now in Switzerland in 
close touch with Turks and Germans and to be preparing 
seditious pamphlets for non-Muhammadan India. As 


regards his latest movements have you any informa¬ 
tion ? 


Annexcre (xliii). 

Bolshevik intrigues with Pan-Islamists. 

The following com mu nig if was issued by the Foreign 
Office at Simla on Friday (2,’lrd May)Fresh evidence of 
the Bolshevik sympathies of the present regime in 
Afghanistan is afforded by a striking wireless message 
transmitted to Moscow by the Bolsheviks at Tashkent on 
the 29th May announcing the receipt of two letters from 
Kabul, dated the 7th April, addressed to the President of 
the Russian Republic. In the one the Amir declared 
that 1 Russia by raising the standard of Bolshevism 
had earned the gratitude of the w hole world " and 
offered “* the honoured President of the Russian Republic 
the friendly greeting of his friend Amanulla.” In the 
other Mahmud I'arzi. the Amir's Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs, expressed the hope that l> permanent, friendly 
relations between the Bolsheviks and Afghanistan would 
now be established.” The cynicism with which Bolshe¬ 
vism is prepared to turn the most sacred material to its 
own base uses is evidenced by another wireless message 
transmitted almost simultaneously from Tashkent. It 
emanates from Bravin, who has been entrusted with 
Bolshevik propaganda in the East, and is addressed to the 
Eastern propaganda Bureau. It asks that Barkatulla 
(the renegade Indian whose seditious activities during 
the war are now notorious) should be pressed to finish 
his promised pamphlet “ Bolshevism in the Koran ” and 
to despatch 100,000 printed copies in Persian, Hindustani 
and Arabic by special courier. 


Annexure (xliv). 

The 8tii Ji ly 1919. 

Mr. BaptSla appeals for funds on behalf of the Daily 
Herald. 

“ Whatever may be tho final form in w hich 11n 1 Reform 
Bill emerges from the Committee, it is plain it is sure to 
fall far short of the hopes and aspirations of all. including 
the Moderates. Under the circumstances it, appears to 
me that we should stri\e for a better Bill by the next 
Parliament. This can be achieved by associating our¬ 
selves w hole-heartedly with the grow ing Labour Party in 
England. We must wish for the success of the Labour 
Party. We must also aid them in attaining it. There 
are two ways in which we can do so effectually. In 
politics as in war the sinews of war must, be found. In my 
opinion wo* Should contribute as handsomely as possible 
to the Labour Election Fund. 1 know r personally several 
Labour candidates would have fared much better if they 
could have had an extra couple of hundred pounds at 
their command for election expenses. I would suggest 
that a donation of at least £10,000 be made I o the Labour 
Election Fund. An equal amount should be given to the 
Daily Herald, which is doing yeoman's service to the 
cause of India. I know its disinterested efforts for our¬ 
selves. 1 also know that neither Mr. Tilak nor any one 
else contributed a single pie to it while I was in England .” 

[Extract from Bombay Chronicle . 
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APPENDIX V. 

The background of the Disturbances. 


It is important that the Commit tee should he in a posi¬ 
tion to get the events of last April and May in their per¬ 
spective. Otherwi. e they will he unable to form a judg¬ 
ment an to the ease for the continuance of Martial Law- 
It was impossible for Government to treat the events in 
the different towns, districts and provinces as so many 
separate and unconnected occurrences, and similarly it 
was impossible to remove the civil disturbances entirely 
from their setting, and treat them as though they were 
the only menace to be considered. 

Much of the information necessary for a proper appre¬ 
ciation of the situation is of a highly confidential nature. 
The information summarized in the annexure relates to — 

(1) The rising in Egypt and the possibility of its con¬ 

nection with the risings in India. 

(2) The early announcement then expected of the 

terms to he impoi-cd on Turkey, their severity 
and the anticipations of trouble to follow. 

(3) The possibility of jthad. 

(4) Afghan hostility and communications between 

Amritsar and trans-border. 

(, r >) The likelihood that attacks on the frontier would 
be supported by a conceited rising in India. 

2. (ither points which engaged the attentk n of the 
Go\ eminent were— 

(1) dir affection among Indian troops, 

(2) the low proportion of British troops to Indian at 

that time in India, 


(3) the dissatisfaction among British troops, 

(4) the weakness of many of the British units thon in 

the country, 

(f>) the unrest, on the railway, 

(0) the Afghan War. 

3. Onco war with Afghanistan was threatened, military 
considerations became dominant. But it is not perhaps 
always realized how long a period elapsed before oven 
surface calm was restored within the province. On the 
20th April w ires were cut in Kangra and Rohtak, and sedi¬ 
tious notices were posted in Nhahpur. On the 2bti 
the railway was cut in Jullundur, and telegraph wires 
in Gurdaspur and Hoshiarpur, inflammatory notices were 
reported from I linear, and a Sadhu was arrested in Jullun¬ 
dur for preaching sedition. On the 22nd, attempts were 
made on the wires n Patiala and Multan, seditious hand¬ 
bills were reported from Campbcllpur and a ease of in¬ 
cendiarism occurred in the Ambala Cantonment. 

After this, there was a short lull, but on the 2f>th, wire- 
cutting was again reported from Gurdaspur, and a warn¬ 
ing was received from Simla that trouble was expected in 
Delhi on the following day. On the 28th. there was 
another ewe of inoendiarkm in Cantonments, this time 
at Multan. On the 29th, seditious posters were reported 
from Raw alpindi. On the 1st. one w as found at Jhelum, 
another military station. On the 2nd. the telegraph wire 
was cut in Bahawalpur State, and on the 4th, it wan 
reported that a shot had been fired at a train near Rawal¬ 
pindi. On the 8th. an attempt at incendiarnm waa 
reported from Campbcllpur, 


pale of lirei]>t. 

HubManci; of coimnunlcat ion. 

Date of IU-c lift. 

i PtihsOinni- of rnnunmurntinn. 

1. 20th March 1919 . 

Deputy Chief Censor win d news 

5. 24 h or 2fdh April 

1 

] the Afghan Postmaster had sent 


of rising in Eg\pt. and declar¬ 
ation of Martial Law there. 
Situation serious. 

The substance of this communi 
cation appeared m the news 
telegrams next- day. 

1919-- con ('■Id. 

four long reports to Kabul on 
events from April 0th to date. 
Amrilsar leaders had sent, a 
Hindu to Peshawar in disguise 
and Hindus of Peshawar had 
sent, to Hindus in Tirah. Swat. 
Mohnuind country and Bajaur 

2. 12th April 1919 . 

Accounts of noting in Egypt pub¬ 
lished in let ter from Cairo, dated 
20th March, in I’ionur of 11th 
April. 

[27th April 1919 

to spread the, news. Endea¬ 
vours were being made to win 
over Indian soldiers. 

Muhammadan question discussed 

3. 21st April 1919 . 

Director, Central Intelligence, for¬ 
warded report that I'leina were 
going to declare jthad in India. 

at, meeting at Government 
House.] 


on 2f*th or 20th April. Major 

[28th April 1919 

Muhammadan question discussed 


Holland was deputed from Simla 
to discuss this matter as well as 
reports that had been received 


at meiding at Government 
House.] 


regarding agitation on the fron¬ 
tier and intrigue# with Afghanis¬ 
tan. 

6. 2nd May 1919 . 

Copies of telegrams from General 
Officer Commanding, Cairo, 
received in which he en¬ 
quired whether Government of 

4. 

Lieutenant Governor received 

private letter from His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy informing him 
that the Turkey terms were 
likely to he very severe and that 
trouble was anticipated. 


India thought there w r as any 
connection between events in 
India and events in Egypt, and 
whether they had any reason to 
believe that they had been in¬ 
stigated from a common source. 

5. 24Jh or 25lh April. 

Copy of telegram (dated 20th 

7. 3rd May 1019 . 

St,on current in Lahore that the 

J919. 

April) from North-West Fron¬ 

Amir had advanced to Dakka 


tier Province to Foreign De¬ 
partment, received in which it 
was stated that the Amir was 
taking a keen interest in the 


and that there hud been rioting 
in Peshawar some days back. 
(Punjab Government received 
confirmation of advance ta 


Saiyagraha movement and that 

! 

Dakka on 6th.) 
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Date of Receipt. Substance of communication. 

--- ! 

8. 5th May 1919 . ; Further batch of telegrams from 

1 General Officer Commanding. 

| Cairo, received. 

i), .. | On receipt of telegrams fr-fn 

i Government of India, that Am ir 
! had issued in large numbers 
( something very like a jehad 
j farman which had probably 
; already reached India, and that 
; he had violated Brit ish territory. 
Punjab Government asked for 
authority to declare Martial 
Law in any or every district, in 
Punjab at discretion. (Sanc¬ 
tion was received same day or 
i fo lowing day.) 

1 At same time Punjab Government 
(1) imposed censorship on 
letters, (2) suggested that Sultan 
should be asked to prohibit 
jihad, and (11) asked Government 
of India to divert all Australian 
troops then at sea en route for 
Australia to India. 

JO. 7th May 1919 . Secret letter from Government of 

India dated Itrd May 1919 in 
regard to the Turkey terms, 
speaking of the extreme gravity 
of the situation. They enclosed 
copy of letter from Muhammad 
Ali and Shauqat Ali, dated 24t.h 
April, telling us that drastic 
measures might he required, and 
warning us of the need for feel¬ 
ing ” sure that the striking 
forces at the disposal of Govern- 
I merit, are so disposed as to be 
I able at short notice to deal 
I effectively with any acts of 
| rebellion.” They had already 
I enquired whether the hot. wea- 
I tker reliefs of British troops 
I should be modified with a view 
to possible eontingcueios, and 
thev asked to be kept informed 
! of the st-te of Muslim opinion. 

11. .. ! North-West, Frontier Province 

I report ed that the Afghan Post- 
' master had disclosed a plot to 
j an informer for simultaneous 
i attacks on the Khyber. the 
1 Kurram and Quetta, supported 
by a rising in India. Men- i 
Kongers had been sent to agif.a 
J tors to rise the moment, news of 
i lighting was received. Trouble 
! was expected in Peshawar city I 
j on the 8th. 

12. 8th May 1919 . Home Department wired (dated 

I 7th) saying that the Govern- 
| inent of India understood that. 

| a wider dissemination of the 
I letter from Muhammad Ali and 
j Shauqat Ali was contemplated 
for “ May 10th, a date of great, 
significance.” They had no 
particular information pointing 
to concerted action of any kind 
cm that date, but warned us to 
be vigilant. 


Date of Receipt. 

Substance of communication. 

12. 8th May 1919— 

North West Frontier Province 

concld. 

wired that “ a plot had been 
discovered for a popular rising 
and for destruction everywhere 
directly fighting at Landi IvoUil 
began. The troops had sur¬ 
rounded the city that afternoon 


and t he surrender of the leading 
agitators, the Afghan Post¬ 
master and his staff, had been 
demanded. The Postmaster 


and most of them had been 
surrendered already.” 
lfith Division communicated a 
report, that the Afghans had 
received a definite, assurance 
from Indian agitators that 
arrangements had l>een corn- 


pleted for incendiarism, burning 
■ of aeroplanes and motor trans- 
j port and breaking up of aero? 
dromes. 

15. ... Letter received dated 14th April 

from Saif-ur-Kalmian, one of 
tiie Silk Ijotter conspirators, to 
Maulana Abul Khair of Delhi, 
asking for letters and prayers in 
favout of Afghanistan. 

1G. 9tli May 1919 , Rumours widely current in Lahore 

of a Muhammadan rising fixed 
for the Uth or Pith May. 
Reported bv Raja Fateh Singh 
and confirmed by Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. 

17. 10th May 1919 . North-West Frontier Province 

in telegram dated 1st May 
reported that in “ Ningralmr 
wildest stories of doings in the 
Punjab were current , and that 
tliose stories coincided with the 
CoimnHnder-iu-Chiefs visit had 
started talk of a el tango of 
policy on tlm part of the Amir 
and of imminence of jehad." 

18. 12th May 1919 . North-West Frontier Province 

wired that a lakh of rupees had 
been found in the Afghan Post¬ 
master’s house and office, of 
which Rb. 40,000 was in silver, 
all for propaganda purposes. 
” It. explains large amount of 
money recently distributed to 
agitators.” 

Communication from. North-"Wert. 

Frontier Province. 

(a) Bofore 10th May 1919 Afghan 
Envoy’s post-bags were 
searched, and farman was 
found and also the leaflet 
saving that fighting had 
occurred between Gurklms 
and British soldiers, and 
that. British had disarmed 
Indian troops, and that 
Indians had arrived in 
Yaghistan and asked for 
help. Another leaflet gave 
exaggerated account of 


2 
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Onto of Receipt. 

Hulmtiincv of communication. 

Date of Receipt. 

SnlwtftnCf of communication. 

18 12th May 1019— 

affairs at Amritsar, and 

18. 12 h May 1919— 

against Hindus and also 

COhtif. 

said Sikhs had first refused 
to fire on rioters and hud 
then fired on British. At 
Lahore fight took place 
between Police and British. 

(h) On 14th April Suif-ur-Rahman 
w rote to Ahul Kliair a letter 
which showed that Amir 
had then made up his mind 
to declare war. 

concluded. 

induce the Hindus to unite 
w ith the Mussalmans.” 

(d) In another letter, Tarzi—the 
note was on the cover of 
an endows 1 petition from 
Ceylon apparent ly—descri¬ 
bes the Bombay Chronicle , 
the Indeftendent and the 
A mrita Bazar Patrika 
“ reliable.” 


(r) A let ter from Mahmud Turzi, 1 
Afghan Foreign Minister, 
dated 28th April 1919, to 
the Envoy, asked him t.o 
“ obtain allegiance from 
Hindus and Musalmans.” 

19. 15th May 1919 . 

Chief Commissioner, North-West 
Frontier Province, warned us 
that outbreaks were possible as 
15th was date originally fixed 
for Afghan attack aiul for simul¬ 
taneous rising in India. 


“ Afghanistan shares the 
feelings of 11 m Indians and 
is determined to support 

them. If v‘*u get. a 

chance, please get exciting 
articles instated in the 

news papers. It is 

essential that, Gliulam 

20. 25th May 1919 . 

Wire from Home Department, 
dated 24th May, that Turkey 
terms luwl readied Bombay and 
Govern cent Could not he cer¬ 
tain of secrecy for any length of 
time. Government of India did 
not know them themselves. 


Haidar and other Kardars 
should win over the hearts 
of Hindus and Mussulmans, 
gain favour with the 
Hindus, remove Ihe ill- 
feeling of Mussulmans 

21. 28th (?) May 1919 

Letter from Political Agent, Phul- 
kian States, saying that Maha¬ 
raja (Patiala) had received copy 
of Ali Brothers' letter. Shortly 
afterwards Kapurthala Darbar 
received copy too. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Note oa the iafluenoe of Delhi during the disturbance:. 


Section I. 

The Ambala Division. 

The most obvious instance of Delhi influence during 
the disturbances is to be found in it its effect, on the 
districts of the Ambala Division. Simla stands on a 
different looting, but as regards the remaining live 
districts of the division there is a concensus of opinion 
that such unrest as manifested itself was primarily due 
to this influence. The nature of its manifestations in 
each district may bo noted seriatim. 

IJissar. — Tn llissar the Deputy Commissioner reported 
that “ the agitation was imported into this district 
from Delhi whence messages appear to have come to 
the various towns,” and he attributed to the example 
of Delhi the calling of the President of the local Ari/a 
titmi) to the pulpit at the Hissar Jdgah meeting of the 
13 th April and a similar occurrence at the Nirsa Jama 
Masjid on the 12th. At NirSa also, where there was 
no hartal on the ffth April and where an attempt by the 
local bar to arrange one for flip Hth proved successful, 
a hartal was held on the 12th in consequence of messages 
being received from Delhi reproaching the Sirsa shop¬ 
keepers for holding aloof from the movement, and 
threatening a boycott. It is also significant that the 
only instance of schoolboys faking part in the agitation 
in this district was when three boys from a Delhi school 
assisted in promoting the hartal at Hhiwani on flit* 6th 
April. On the whole, however, Delhi influence was 
probably less pronounced in llissar than in the other 
district's of the division, doubtless owing to its greater 
remoteness and comparative commercial independence, 
while owing to the fact that the oHirer deputed by the 
Punjab Government to inquire into the influence of 
Delhi on agitation in the Ambala Division did not ino ude 
this district within the scope of his inquiries, detailed 
information as to the methods of pressure exerted is 
more scanty here than elsewhere. 

Rohtak. —In Rohtak it would appear that a campaign 
of propaganda was undertaken from Delhi. The Deputy 
Superintendent of Police reported on 3rd April 1319 
that a big mooting had been held at Delhi, the object 
of which was to arrange visits by emissaries to work up 
the hartal in other districts.* Emissaries from Delhi, 
prominent among whom was Maulvi Bashir Ahmad, 
appeared in the district, and convened maw meetings 
at which inflammatory speeches were delivered. In 
the towns financial pressure in the form of threats to 
dishonour hundis was brought to bear on individuals 
and places which held aloof. For instance, tin* town of 
H'l'i had no hartal on the 6th April, the date selected 
for this form of demonstration. Thereupon threats 
were used that a number of hundis executed by lteri 
traders on Delhi would be dishonoured if the town did 
not full into lino. A hartal at Bori followed on April 
11 th. At Uohana, also it is repofted that no hartal 
would have been hold, but for the exercise of similar 
pressure. The proximity of Rohtak to Delhi and the 
existence of a convenient train service did much to 
intensify the influence of the larger town. It appears 
that throughout the disturbed period crowds flocked 
to Delhi from Rohtak and other towns in the district 
such as Sompat, and Bahadurgarh, listened to speeches 
of agitators, acquainted themselves with the develop¬ 
ment of events and returned home in the evening to 
detail all that they had seen and heard. In many eases 
they armed themselves with copies of the pamphlets 
and haudbills issued by Delhi political organizations 
and of the Vijaya and Congress journals published in 
Delhi which, prior to the issue of orders for pre-censor- 

* O'* the 7th April Batfiir Ahmsrl st »tel In a epeei-h at a public meeting 
ftt nahadurcarh that tht* titUe has come to disobey thi» onlorn of Govern- 
meat wh>■ hail recompensed India for her war services by the Black 
Act, — gee Judgment In Bahadurgarh derailment case. 


ship, were potent agents of mischievous propaganda-! 
The contact maintained with Delhi by local leaders ol 
the agitation in Rohtak, mo.u of whom’were Arva .Suma- 
jists, was throughput close. Pirn Singh, Manager ot 
the Arva Samaj Gurukul, at Mathiuda, who was largely 
responsible for the trouble at Bahadurgarh, throughout 
the disturbed period paid frequent visits to Delhi, where 
he had attended the Congress meeting in (he previous 
December, and was In dose touch with .Shniildhanand, 
and the same was the case with Rai Sahib Chotu Ram, 
a strong Arva Samajist of great influence, who presided 
at the Rohtak meeting, which advocated the sale of 
proscribed literature on the 11th April and whose conduct, 
throughout the period of unrest was stigmatised bv the 
Deputy Commissioner as “ actively disloyal.” 

Gurgaon. —Major Ferrar unit'd a significant distinction 
between this district and Rohtak in respect of their rela¬ 
tions to Delhi during the disturbances. Jn Rohtak the 
local populace looked eagerly to Delhi for inspiration 
and encouragement; in Gurgaon the heavy pressure 
applied by Delhi met wiili by slight response. The 
extent of the effort exerted from Delhi to bring this 
district actively into the movement appears to have 
been considerable. The district was toured by numerous 
Delhi emissaries, of whom several have been identitied. 
They visited all the small towns of the district, publish¬ 
ing misrepresentations of the Kowlaft Act which are 
said to have been cleverly d vised in accordance with 
the particular interests of the \ arious classes of the 
community addressed. The most notorious was one 
Suromlra Nath Shamtu, who held a meeting at Uodul 
on the 11th April which resulted in a brief hartal , and 
who subsequently appeared at. Firozpur-Jhirka on the 
23rd April and delivered a scandalously mendacious 
and inflammatory speech for which ho was sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment under the Defence of India 
Act. In addition to propaganda by emissaries, various 
forms of commercial and social pressure are known to 
have been applied lrom Delhi, though specific instances 
are not forthcoming. They included threats to dis¬ 
honour hundis , threats to demand immediate payment 
of outstanding debts in cash and threats to sever social 
relations and cancel existing bet ml lulls of marriage. 
The majority of the hartals held in this distric t, which 
Were for the most part hall lie acted and short-lived are 
attributed to exorcise ot pres: arc of this nature from 
Delhi. Ill I’alwal, where great-r success was attained 
than elsewhere, the Delhi wire pullers wcie not satisfied 
with the very partial hartal held on the f.th April, and 
succeeded in entoreing a renewal from April DHb to Kith. 
In llallabgarli and Farida bad which, in view of their 
proximity and of their having been til) IfiJl included 
in the Delhi District were peculiarly amenable to this 
influence, the local officers are c<m\ inecd that the brief 
and half-hearted hartals held woidd not have taken 
place at all. but for the exorci ;e of tie- forms of pressure 
noted. At Null the hartal of (lie 1‘ltii and 11th April 
was immediately preceded by the rece ipt of messages 
In ought by band from Ikdwal and Delhi, and tie- hartal 
and the district headquarters on die Kffh and 11 Ui 
appears to have I icon directly due to pres Jure from Delhi. 

At Rewari the hartal of the; 6th was preceded by visits 
of Delhi residents on the 3rd, who initiated the propo.-als 
to close shops. The eireumsfances in which the hartal 
was held at ifodal have already been noted, and the 
hartal at Firozpur-Jhirka on 1 lie 13th April was attributed 
to Delhi pressure of the usual kind. 

Karnal. —The record of the period of unrest for the; 
bulk of tho district is elosclv paralh I to that for Gurgaon, 
pressure from Delhi being exercised by the same means 
and with the same e.omparn’ive lack of success. Condi¬ 
tions in Fanipat. alone, owing no louM. to its situation 
within 45 miles of Delhi on th 'main Fil'd Indian Railway 


f Se- Section IV. 
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line, approximated more closely to those prevailing 
in Rohtak and the neighbouring town ot Soncput, the 
population here tending to look willingly for u lead fjom 
Delhi rather than to await pressure before falling into 
lira*. This distinction between Panipat and the rest 
of tho district in strong I v marked in the h i.<iory of M« h 
demonstrations as took pl.ue. Panipat alone joined 
Delhi in the initial hartal on the UOth March. and, though 
the hartal of the titli April was very partial, there was 
another compM'* hartal on the f 111 1 . it. seemed likely 
that this hartal would end at midday and some shops 
aetually opened, but on tin.* arrival ol messages from 
Delhi by the morning train eomplete hartal was renewed. 
In Panipat, where the Delhi eonueetion is closer than in 
the rest ol the district, there were several local leaders 
genuinely interested in the movement; in the rest, of the 
district, with the exception of Karnal, where the one 
hartal, of Mu 'cJi fith was held at the instance of some 
member# of the local bar. such demonstrations us took 
place were considered by all observers to be very much 
the reverse, of spontaneous and to be due to Delhi pres¬ 
sure of precisely the same forms as were employed in 
(lurgaon. Spe< ilie in-lances of pressure were not traced, 
but. its exercise is undoubted. Thus at Ludwa there 
had been no idea ol observing a hartal, on the (>tli April, 
but on tin* arrival of the post from Delhi at middav the 
shops elo ted. Shnlmbarl held aloof lill the Kith when a 
hartal wa.-i held, and Kaithal did not follow suit till the 
18th. Tin* case of Kaithal is particularly signilieant, 
us the movement, for a universal hartal on the fith April 
loft the town entirely unaireeted, and (Imre is no room 
for doubt that it. was pressure from Delhi during the 
ensuing days which led to the demom-dration of tho 
18th. As was tho ease in (Jurgaon, emissaries from 
Delhi appeared in the didriet, though in much smaller 
numbers. The most, conspicuous was one Bliagwanji, 
who was subsequently prosecuted under the Defence of 
India Act for an inflammatory speech delivered at 
I'an i pat. on the llth April. Though not a permanent 
resident of Delhi he came to I’anipat direct from that 
city. 

Avihala. The record of this district, though it 
remained almost, entirely unaffected by the unrest, in 
significant in considering the question of Delhi influence. 
Tin; only trading community in the district which has 
extensive commercial relations with Delhi is that located 
m the adr I a/.ar of the Ainbula Cantonment. Ainbala 
city observed hartal on tho Oth April at tho instance of 
local pleaders, but the mi, dr bazar did not. The D< lhi 
wire-pullers accordingly piocecded to bring tho sadr 
bazar into line. Shopkeepers in the bazar, several of 
whom have been named, received letters from Delhi 
threatening the usual pecuniary and social penalties 
in the event of continued abstinence from tin 1 move¬ 
ment anil retail merchants from the sadr were refused 
goods by wholesale Delhi dealers. Most of the prominent 
drv-goods merchants and cloth dealers have intimate 
business relations with Delhi, and several of them have 
their homes there. The latter frequently pay visits to 
Delhi. 'Flu* result was a complete hartal in Ami ala 
Cantonment on April l.'lth and an objectionable meeting 
on tlie same alter noon, lint in the city, where, owing 
to the absence of dealings with Delhi, pressure could not 
be exercised, there was no renewal of the locally organ¬ 
ised hartal ol the title An emissary (Nwumi Ramaswami) 
who had lectured before u small audience in Ainbala 
city on the 7th April and returned to deliver a second 
lecture on April 2'»th found no one to listen to him and 
depaited by the next train. The moral is obvious; 
Delhi could only exert pressure where the existence of 
commercial relations gave her a, hold over the persons 
or communities whom she wished to influence. 

The history of Delhi influence in the Ainbala Division 
has bean sufficiently indicated in the foregoing district 
narratives. It may be summarised in Major Ferrara 
words as follows :— 

" To sura up Every official and every member of the 
public whom 1 have met during the live days 1 have spout 


in the Amhala Division is convinced from his personal 
experience and from general information received from 
others that Delhi is responsible for nine-tenths of the 
unrest in this part of the Punjab. Throughout the last 
three weeks respectable persons, not prone to agitation, 
when pressed for reasons why they joined in hartals 
or why hartals occurred at all, have replied that the order 
came from Delhi. Now' that there is leisure to turn 
from the task of allaying excitement, contradicting false 
rumours and restoring order and quiet, it will be possible 
to obtain much information beyond that detailed in 
these reports. Even were there not, the actual proofs 
already collected to support the belief that Delhi has 
been the focus of disturbance in this part of India, it 
would still be difficult to waive such a theory. Owing 
to its history and prestige ; its size and its importance 
as a railway centre and advanced base of the foreign 
piece-goods and other wholesale trade the city presents 
itself as hi: ideal and an inevitable centre for every form, 
of propaganda, good or bad.” 


Section II. 

The remainder of the Pun jab . 

Elsew here in the Punjab the influence of Delhi was of 
course far less considerable, but not altogether non¬ 
existent. The effects of her direct commercial influence 
were felt as far as Ludhiana, where the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner reported that the closure of shops was due to the 
threats of suspensions of credit and refusal to cash drafts 
by Delhi traders. Indirectly this influence is reported 
as far as Kasur w'here threats of a similar nature were 
made by Amritsar traders at the instance of Delhi firms. 
From so Remote a centre as Multan the Commissioner 
wrote ” People are watching Delhi, w hich is important 
not only as the historic and present capital, but as the 
centre of the present disturbances.” On the L’nd May 
the Oeneral Officer Commanding, Rawalpindi Division, 
wired “ The Area Ofliccr, Cluj rut, is most emphatic on 
subject of affairs in Delhi areas. Influential men tell 
him that lies, which are being circulated in district, 

emanate from here. lie is informed that all trouble 

would cease if steps were taken at Delhi.” The Deputy 
Commissioner of Oujranvvalu says that the organizers 
had noted that nothing had been done to the leaders at 
Delhi and the Commissioner’s marginal comment is 
that “ the lack of action at, Delhi had a very bad effect 
everywhere.” An agitator, said to have come from 
Delhi, spent a month at Sangla before tho outbreak in 
working up local feeling. 


Section III. 

Delhi influence on railway troubles. 

The possibility of a general railway strike during the 
disturbances caused much anxiety and in this sphere 
hIbo Delhi influence is of important!*. The finding of the 
officers appointed to enquire into the imminent whieh 
undoubtedly took place on a large scale among railway 
employees wus to the effect that there was no previous 
organisation to bring about a general strike, and that the 
movement originated without notice after the outbreak 
of disorder in Delhi and tho Punjab. The employees 
ol, the North-Western Railway at Lahore for some 
months past had Leon clamouring for an increase of pay. 
It appears that about noon on the llth April a t ail way 
employee at Lahore sent a verbal message to Delhi 
which, after alleging that Lahore city was being looted 
and that the troops were about to declare against Go\ em¬ 
inent announced that the laihvav employees had also 
decided to strike, and that the staff on other railways 
should bo asked to follow suit. The message was 
received at Delhi w here for some days there had been an 
attempt to work up a strike, by a signaller w ho appears 
to have consulted his colleagues as well as certain agi- 
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[Continue l. 


tfttors in the city with the result that the message was 
duly forwarded on the following day, the 12th April. 
The message forwarded from Delhi was intercepted at 
Hina and Agra Fort on the 12th and at Kharagpur and 
Patna on the 13th in the following form ; “ On receiving 
the words 1 the Rowlatt 1 Indian military soldiers decided 
to strike in Punjab as well as East Indian Railway and 
Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway. Telegraph to Great 
Indian Peninsula and Bengal Nagpur Railway to look 
out and do needful at once.” The Kharagpur and 
Patna messages purported to emanate from Secretary, 
Delhi, and the Agra message from Secretary, Parol 
(Bombay), while the origin of the Bina message was not 
(stated. It was held, however, by the officers conducting 
the inquiry that the message was drafted in Delhi and 
circulated in all directions from thero. The invitation 
to strike met with response only on the North-Western 
Railway doubtless owing to the previous discontent 
among the staff. On this railway strikes occurred at 
the following stations;— 

1. Dellii-Kmlianganj, 

2. Shakurpur, 

3. ilakhul, 

4. Rhatimla, 

5. Bahavvalnagar, 

(J. Samasata, 

7. Khanewal, 

8. Ambala, 

9. Multan City, and 

10. Kundian. 

The Ntlikes at the first six of these stations occurred 
on the 14th April after receipt, on the previous day of a 
“ practice ” message from Delhi in the followin', terms : 

“All railways, Great Indian Peninsula, Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway and offices leave work to-night, from 0 hours 
undolu (.sir,) passive resistance A. 11. 11. Gandhi arrested 
Modi, (vc.) from Indian brothers.” The Committee 
of Inquiry appointed by the ail way authorities traced 
this message back to Eta wall, and held that Delhi had 
merely passed it on. The remaining 3 strikes followed 
on telegraphic instructions from Lahore. The signi¬ 
ficance of the foregoing narrative as regards Delhi influ¬ 
ence on the iftilway troubles lies in the fact that the 
originators of the movement in Lahore at once approached 
Delhi which in view of its position as the junction station 
of a number of i ail ways was ibe best possible centre 
for the circulation of propaganda for a general strike. 
The Delhi staff, as has been seen, showed no reluctunco 
to further the movement and (5 of the 9 messiges which 
actually led to strikes wore received from, though not 
originated by. Delhi. The finding of the Committee 
that the Rowlatt message of April 12th was drafted 
after consultation with Delhi leaders is also significant. 


Section IV. 

The in flu‘‘nee of the Delhi Press. 

In the first section of this note attention waB con* 
cent rated on the influence exerted by Delhi on the 
Punjab through economic pressure and actual emissaries; 
but quite as potent weapons were afforded by the post 
and the press. Of the former we have little proof, 
although wc know, for instance, that Radha Kishan 
and Duni Ohund were both in correspondence with 
Swami Shraddhauand. But, ample proof can he produced 
of the extraordinary circulation of Delhi papers in the 
Punjab. The Congress, Vi jay a and Inqilab dailies 
were all started after the beginning of the year. The 
first was, according to its own ar lount, running ” at the 
expense of a national fund and on a sound financial 
basis,” and it, supported the oxtreme wing of the National 
Congress. Arif Hussain edited both the Congress and 
the Inqilab, a paper which claimed to produce “ the 
language of Abul Kalam Azad (interned) the ideas (jehad) 
of Hasrat, Mofuini (intomed) and the enthusiasm of 
Muhammad Ali (interned).” The Vijaya was edited 


by the son of Swami Shra dhansnd. There \v r > also 
several old standing weekly newspapers of which the 
Qaiim was distinctly the worst, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that between them these four newspaper* pro¬ 
duced an amount of violent and inflammatory writing 
which has not been surpassed in India and randy equalled 
in any country. Some typical extracts from the Delhi 
Prom have already been produced before the Committee 
by the Superintendent of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department, Delhi, but a number of significant extracts 
mainly from the Inqilab , appear to have escaped notice, 
some of which arc shown in an appendix attached to 
this note. It, should not require much knowledge of 
Indian eouditioun to know that the population of Delhi 
is not big enough to support one-half of the newspapers 
being prod need there in February. March and April. 
Before Delhi « came the capital of India if hud no Indian 
daily news)m,pom. Up to the middle of 1913. it had only 
one. Thereafter in 1914-15 Muhammad Ali made Delhi 
the centre of an all-India projiugaudn and the number 
rose to 4, but dropped again with the disappearance 
of the Comrade and llnmdnrd on Muhammad All’s intern¬ 
ment. Jn January 1919 one daily only was in existence, 
and this disappeared when the Congress, Vijaya and 
7 nqilab came into being in February. If proof bo required 
of the extent to which those openly seditious pujKTH 
circulated in this Province the following instances 
out of many may be quoted. On the 1st March, 
th • District Recruiting Ollirer, Gurgnon, and the 
Commissioner, Ambala, brought to notice a most objec¬ 
tionable issue of the Congress which was being sold at 
Gurguon. The evil influence >t th;* Vijaya was reported 
from Fero/.epore on 20th March, in April tin* Vijaya 
was the most widely read paper at Saugor in the. Central 
Provinces. It was. to quote the report, ” being road 
at shops and in groups in the bazars.” Two hundred 
copies were being received daily. At another unimport¬ 
ant place in the same province fifty copies daily were 
being received, and the Vijaya itself claimed to have 
had a circulation of 13.9(H) duriii' the time of the dis 
turbanees. In the beginning of June 200 copies each 
of the ('ongress and Vijaya were being received daily 
at the one town of Bhiwani in the Hissur District. The 
very first issue of the Inqilab produced considerable 
excitement in Lahore. On the 19th April the Deputy 
Commissioner, Ferozepore. wired to the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment---” In the interest of the situation here 1 suggest 
your moving Government to forbid the circulation of 
('onyress and Inqilab." At about (be same time the 
Deputy IiHpcetor-Goneml of Police, Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department, noted that “ the circulation of the 
Inqilab in the Punjab seems to be fairly large and wc 
hr,vc reports ol it from m: uy pl.tc. .” At that tunc w«» 
know that, over 1,000 copies were > nnim' into the pro¬ 
vince. These papers were sold numbers nt every 
important r .ilwr.y station. FimJL the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment was forced to take action ...gainst 1 hem. The. 
Inqilab was excluded on the 21,si Api.l, the ('oiajns** 
and the Vijaya on the 22nd raid tin - Qauai on trio 30th. 
That this action waN not unjustified L proved lo, tuc 
fact that, tlie Delhi Administration put all four papers 
under orders of complete pre-ce,isor.hip and the ni, ,j- 
muni security was demanded froin%,ch. A dnni-oflici. I 
letter from f he Chief Secretary, Punjab Gov. rnmeut to 
the Government ol India in the Home Department, 
dated the 23rd May 1919, may be quoted... “it is 
obvious that these papers must have done a good 
do ,1 of harm before the dates of exclusion onleis... 
the extent of the- license that the ‘ D-dhi ’ pie's w;m 
allowed to have before these orders is elver from the 
extracts. Delhi papers ot this type always eoiumand 
certain circulation in the Punjab ; whatever their eff.-ct 
in Deliii they increase our difficulties.” This certain' y 
does not, over-estimate their effect. 

The Deputy Commissioner, Julhmdur. write* under 
date, 4th October : “ The outbreaks of April last were 
very largely the result of violent and s«-difi »us writ ng 
it? the press. We shall very soon have fm.h outturn,Ics 
if writing like tins ir Congress is allowed to eont!uii ;. 
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The present practice of taking action against a paper 
after it has discharged its venom and spread the poisonous 
germs in a thousand villages is perfectly futile.” On 
this the Commissioner, Jullundur Division, notes: “i 
agree with the Deputy Commissioner that the violent 
and abusive writings in an unchecked Press were to some 
extent responsible for the disturbances last April.” 
These opinions nro general, and the point to be noted 
in this instance is that the violent newspapers earne 
from outside the province and the grout hulk from Delhi. 

Appendix, 

"Inqilab ” {started 5th February). 

5th February “. The silence of nations pro¬ 

duced by tyranny and oppression bespeaks revolution.” 

12th February ”. While every line written 

by Indians can be dealt with by the Press Act, Christian 
newspapers remain safo even after publishing writings 
which lead to bloodshed, murder and riots.” 

2Hth February. —“. (Sir Michael O'Dwycr’s rule) 

has made the people forget the tales of tyranny and 
oppression of ancient times.” 

“ The knife of barbarism began to be used on the 
throats of Indians.” 

“. There is a possibility of the Kn aba being 

converted into a Cathedral.” 


12th March.— Accuses the moderates of cowardice 
and treachery for signing the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Black Bills and for opposing Mr. Gandhi’s 
passive resistance movement. 

“ Shahid No. ” 12th April.— 1 “ Alas 0 Mother country 

How cheap are the lives of thy sons. They are 

slaughtered like animals and are killed like fleas und 
mosquitoes.not a wrinkle of sorrow on the fore¬ 
head of Government.there was a time when a 

single drop of the Mood of thy sons was so costly that 
not the ransom of countries was compensation for it.” 

12th Aftril. —“. The eartli on which thou hast 

piled up to-day mountains of oppression ; those innocent 

creatures whom thou slaughtered by stabbing. 

not even a piece of cloth remained on their bodies or 
shoes for their feet. The innocent babies go to sleep 
in hunger.” 

12th A/rril “. Innocent young -men and 

children of Delhi who sacrificed themselves on the altar 
of oppression and tyranny.” 

The “ Congress” dated 28th February 1019. 
(Writing of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administration.) 

“ llis despot ic and tyrannical method of adminis¬ 
tration has revived the memory of the barbarous ages 

. Ilis greatest achievement is that he totally 

deprived the Punjab of its national life. lie merci¬ 
lessly throttled poor Urdu newspapers.” 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Note on reoruiting methods employed in the Punjab. 


In considering the recruiting methods employed in the 
Punjab, the earlier stages of the war may he ignored. 
It was not until February 1917 that the civil adminis¬ 
tration assumed direct responsibility for recruiting 
operations, and the inception of an intensive campaign 
dates only from July of that year, when an entirely new 
situation was created by the intimation conveyed in 
Army Department letter No. 8584, dated the 11th June, 
that, it was necessary approximately to double the pre¬ 
vious flow of recruits if the exigencies of the military 
situation were to be successfully met. 

As a result of this new situation the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Recruiting Boards came into existence, and the 
Local Government invited the attention of all District 
Officers to the vital importance of the question and the 
necessity of making every effort to meet the demands 
that wen* being formulated. The demand from the 
Punjab in its final form was communicated to the Local 
Government by the Central Recruiting Board on the 
291 h June ; the Province was called upon to provide a 
monthly total of 14,290 fighting men, 1,790 muleteers 
and 8(10 non-combatants throughout the year opening 
on 1st July 1917. This represented more than double the 
merage figures previously achieved, and then' can there¬ 
fore be no doubt of the necessity for special measures to 
meet the demand. 

The methods used in the ensuing campaign to popularise 
military service and stimulate recruitment were numerous 
and varied. They comprised the holding of recruiting 
durbars in numerous districts by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the monthly publication of elaborate statistics designed 
to stimulate inter-district and inter-tribal rivalry, the 
grant of liberal rewards to all who assisted in the campaign, 
the establishment of local depots to which newly enlisted 
recruits could be drafted, the frequent holding through¬ 
out all districts of meetings at which the advantages 
of a military career were explained, and the touring of 
regimental recruiting parties specially selected from men 
resident in the locality to be worked. The unit of the 
campaign was everywhere the district, and in every 
district the Deputy Commissioner was assisted in his 
guidance of affairs by a oommittee which in most cases 
was mainly non-official in composition. All persons 
holding positions of privilege under Government were 
called upon to assist, while the responsibility of zaildars, 
mamdars and lambardars was explicitly affirmed by an 
amendment, of the Land Revenue Rules. Local effort 
was co-ordinated and guided by the Provincial Recrui¬ 
ting Board, which at its frequent meetings discussed all 
questions connected with recruiting and communicated 
its decisions to all district officers. 

The campaign met with an immediate und striking 
response m the greater part of the province. The success 
achieved in the earlier stages undoubtedly owed much to 
the methods outlined above, and to the persona,1 influence 
of district, officers and of the many unofficial Indians of 
position who engaged whole-heartedly in the campaign, 
but an oven more potent cause is probably to be found in 
the extraordinarily generous terms of enlistment and 
service. The institution of a fifty-rupee bonus payable 
to every recruit on enrolment synchronised with the incep¬ 
tion of the intensive campaign, and there is no doubt that, 
it resulted in an unprecedented supply of money lindinjy 
its way to villages where enlistment was heavy. In 
tracts which were not definitely hostile to enlistment— 
and such tracts composed perhaps barely a quarter of 
the province—the striking economic advantages accruing 
to soldiers and their familiee, provided a motive for 
enlistment which is in itself sufficient to explain much of 
the success attained. 

With the lapse of time, however, the situation to some 
extent changed. Each month with its heavy enlistments 
reduced the reserve of persona to whom patriotic, 
economic or other spontaneously operative motives 
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appealed, and it became necessary to supplement such 
motives by every variety of appeal, and in particular 
to insist on the exercise of successful effort, by those 
persons—particularly village officers, whose position 
placed them under an obligation to assist. 

In February 1918 the strain began to be severely felt 
and towards the close of that month the ('ommiNsioner 
of Rawalpindi reported that the campaign was producing 
a general fooling of “ tiredness, M and that some signs 
of tension were appearing 

As a result of this report and of the occurrence of a 
certain number of regrettable incidents, the Punjab 
Government, thought it expedient to call a temporary 
halt and moved the military authorities to auction to 
suspension of active recruiting operations during the 
period of the Rahi harvest. 

The Military authorities assented, and it was arranged 
that there should be a tessation of activity for 2J months 
from the 1st of April. 

In communicating these orders to district officers. 
Government took the opportunity of impressing on 
them the necessity of avoiding all such pressure on the 
people as would be likely to alienate their sympathies. 

This letter, and that which recommended the temporary 
cessation of activity to the Military authorities, are of 
great 'importance in considering the attitude of Govern¬ 
ment, to the recruiting campaign, Mid copie -are appended. 

('ireumstam es, however, rendered it impossible to 
observe the suspension of activity for the full period of 
2.J months, n resumption of active operations being 
ordered on the Kith April in consequence of the altered 
military situation arising from the German offensive. 

There followed the Premier’s appeal to India and the 
Delhi Conference, which pledged the country to raise a 
minimum of half a million combatants in the year opening 
with the 1st of June. The Central Recruiting Board 
fixed the Punjab quota of combatants at 180,000, and a 
Provincial Conference held at Lahore on the 4th May 
resolved to raise this quota in addition to 20,000 non- 
combatants. This undertaking involved an increase 
of 25 per cent, on the volume of enlistment achieved 
during the previous 9 months of strenuous effort, ami 
from the first doubts were entertained of the possibility 
of redeeming the pledge without resort to some form of 
compulsion. The Provincial Conference had itself passed 
a resolution that if the voluntary system failed. Govern¬ 
ment should not hesitate to take such measures uh might 
be necessary to produce The requisite number of recruits, 
and later on the same day a Conference of Divisional 
Commissioners resolved unanimously that it was essential 
for the Local Government to be given power by Act or 
Ordinance to apply compulsion in any district, town or 
other area which failed voluntarily to produce the required 
quota. The demand on the province for the year was at 
the game time distributed over divisions and districts in 
such a manner as to allow a margin of safety. More 
detailed examination of the question followed and a 
draft Bill was prepared to give effect to the principle of 
compulsion. At a meeting of the Provincial Recruiting 
Board on June 8th, a ub-committcc was appointed to 
consider what system should be adopted if the requirt d 
number of men could not be obtained by vol utary 
enlistment. The sub-committee which included all the 
unofficial members of the Board was unanimous in recom¬ 
mending t he introduction of an Act to legalise the apphea 
t,ion of compulsion throughout India, and its immediate 
application to the Punjab. The proposal was, however, 
after lengthy consideration rejected by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Copies* are appended of the memorandum prepared on 
the subject under the orders of the Punjab Government, of 
a note on the same subject by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and of the minutes of the proceedings of the sub-com- 
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mittee on these documents throw considerable light 
on the nature of the recruiting campaign in the Punjab, 
and of the attitude of Government and of prominent 
unofficial opinion on the subject generally. 

Though the proposal for the introduction of the prin¬ 
ciple of compulsion did not materialise, the divisional and 
district quotas drawn up when the proposal was under 
consideration were retained as the basis of the voluntary 
campaign. Within districts Deputy Commissioners were 
instructed to distribute the demand over districts in the 
munuor contemplated in the draft Bill. This definite 
adhesion to the quota system was the only substantial 
innovation in method introduced in the closing stage of 
the campaign. 

Results exceeded the most sanguine expectation and 
when active recruiting came to an end with the signing 
of the armistice, a more than proportionate fraction of 
the annual demand had been made good. 

The foregoing narrative will havo sufficiently indicated 
the striking nature of the success which was attained 
by the recruiting campaign in the Punjab. That consider¬ 
able pressure was employed to secure the result achieved 
has been admitted in the memorandum on the subject 
of conscription, and it would be idle to deny that abuses 
from time to time occurred. In an oriental country no 
sphere of Government activity in which subordinate 
agency is of necessity largely employed, can be wholly free 
from abuse. In the present instance the legitimate pres¬ 
sure exercised by district officers on lambardars and 
othors may be presumed to have led not infrequently to 
exercise of illegitimate pressure by such persons on those 
whom they desired to enlist, while in other cases, as 
appearing from the memorandum cited, they victimised 
themselves in a manner which superior authority never 
intended by inducing the recaloitrant to enlist by large 
monetary payments. 


In a few isolated cases mistaken methods w’ere adopted 
by District Officers. In the Shah pur District it has 
been admitted by the Commissioner that proceedings 
under section 107, Criminal Procedure Code, were at 
one time improperly utilised with a view to secure 
recruits, and the Deputy Commissioners of Multan and 
Muzaffargarh had to be restrained by the Commis¬ 
sioner and Government from the employment of still 
more drastic methods. 

It may, however, be unhesitatingly affirmed that such 
methods were not countenanced by Government whose 
attitude was unmistakeably expressed in letter 
No. 7469-A., dated 31st March 1918, which has already 
been cited. 

If it be supposed that the vigorous recruiting campaign 
pursued requires defenoe, it is necessary only to cite the 
terms of Army Department letter No, 8584, dated the 
11th Juno 1917, an extract from which is appended, and 
of the Premier’s appeal to India in the following year. 
In the light of these communications the Provincial 
Government could only conclude that its successful 
discharge of the reoruiting burden placed upon it by the 
Central Recruiting Board was essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war and it is obvious that any weakness 
or hesitation in coping w’ith the demand w’ould have 
been unpardonable. 

There is nothing to indicate that the classes affected 
by the recruiting campaign entertained any general 
resent,ment against the measures used, and the hypo¬ 
thesis that the campaign was in any sense a contri¬ 
butory cause of the disturbances is conclusively dis¬ 
proved by the faot that the agricultural classes were in 
most areas entirely unaffected. The classes responsible 
for the disturbances had been scarcely touched by the 
campaign. 
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APPENDIX VUL 

Memorandum on Consoription or Compulsory Service lor the Punjab d afted in aooordanoe with the instruotions of the 

Lieutenant-Governor. 


1. Meaning of conscription. —In its original meeting 
conscription means the selection by lot or otherwise of a 
proportion of the men of military age for compulsory 
service in the military (and naval) forces of the country. 
More widely, it is used to denoto compulsory military 
service in any form. 

2. Arguments employed against the introduction of com¬ 
pulsory service in India.— Previous to the initiation last 
year of measures to organize effectively the man-power 
of India on the system which has been adopted, the 
question of compulsion was considered by tho military 
authorities and its , introduction negalived in the belief 
or hope that the men required for the Indian Army could 
be obtained without resort to it. The arguments 
against compulsion were marshalled as follows :— 

(a) Its introduction involves grave political considera¬ 

tions. It might give rise to widespread 
disturbance and unrest. This is proved 
by certain instances of panic caused by rum¬ 
ours of compulsory service, even though 
tli ere lmd been no hint of any Government 
net ion in favour of compulsion. 

(b) The difficulty of applying compulsion to the 

vast heterogeneous population of the country. 
]f compulsory service has to be hastily im¬ 
provised the procedure becomes very com¬ 
plex and requires an immense organization. 
It involves the registration of the entire male 
population, followed by necessary exemp¬ 
tions on account of employment or disability. 
Nucli registration with the available machinery 
is well nigh impossible in India. 

(c) There is in reality—in contradistinction to 

modern European countries—but a small 
minority of men fit for military duties; and 
it is clearly inequitable that, they should 
bear the whole brunt, if compulsory national 
service is to be introduced. 

3. Objections to compulsion held to outweigh the advan¬ 
tages. —These objections to compulsory service were 
bold to outweigh the advantages ; and it was resolved 
to rely on the voluntary systom for raising the numbers 
of men required for the Indian Army during the war. 

4. The, quota of recruits fixed for the Punjab. —As regards 
the Punjab it was felt that, in this Province, with its mili¬ 
tary traditions and associations, if anywhere, success 
would best be achieved ; arid consequently far the 
heaviest burden in regard to tho supply of recruits was 
placed on its shouldors. A monthly quota of 15.81M) was 
fixed for the year beginning tho 1st July 1917 ; and this 
total has recently been raised to 16,940. It is calculated 
that since the war began the Punjab has given over 
300,000 men to the army. 

6. The res?dts hitherto obtained.— The newly-organised 
system of recruiting scarcely came into full play before 
July 1917 ; and it is only for the succeeding 9 months 
of 1917-18 that wo have accurate returns of all enlist¬ 
ments in the provinoe. These give a total of 122,492 
men obtained, or a monthly average of 13,610. The 
results are no doubt excellent but to obtain them official 
and non-official exertions had to be made to a degree 
that has almost reached the breaking point. If we 
continue to recruit as successfully during the twelve 
months beginning with the 1st June 1918, we should rcaoh 
an aggregate of 163,320 or just 40,000 short of tho annual 
quota of 203,280 including 180,000 combatants assigned to 
the province without making any allowance for deser¬ 
tions which must be expected to increase for reasons 
noted in the next paragraph. In other words, if wo 
are to meet the full demand made on us, our enlist¬ 
ments must be augmented by about 25 per cent, all round. 

6 . Defects of the voluntary system.—* Can we hope to 
attain such results with our present system ? If not, 


can we improve and popularise this system so as to give 
us tho required numbers or must, we have recourse to 
some alternative system ? Since tho outbreak of war 
vfirious improvements in tho conditions of servioe 
of all ranks have l>een introduced : anti it is uot, to l>o 
doubted that numbers of men have been attracted to 
the colours by these concessions. Further inducements 
in the shape of increased pay or a war allowance, etc., are 
under consideration ; and, if sanctioned, may be expeoted 
to influence a proportion of wavering or indifferent men 
who are hesitating to join the army. Hut as will be seen 
from the opinions reproduced in paragraphs 8 and 9 
below tho general conviction of officers most closely con¬ 
nected with recruitment is that, those additional privi¬ 
leges cannot weigh the scale heavily enough to ensure 
a steady flow' of the urgently needed numbors of men 
under the voluntary system. The fact is that this 
system is capable only of meeting strictly limited 
demands. This has been proved in the case, of the United 
Kingdom which is close to the theatre of war and the 
inhabitants of w hich are far more capable of understand¬ 
ing the perils and needs of the situation t han the people 
of this (at present) remote country. When the demands 
of the army exceed the supply of real volunteers, first 
persuasion of the indifferent, or reluctant must bo em¬ 
ployed. This is soon succeeded by pressure on tho 
unwilling which sometimes takes tho form of veiled 
compulsion; and this again le. is inevitably to a sense 
of unfairness and discontent accompanied by a marked 
rise in desertions—a rise which is already forming the 
subject of comment by military authorities. Then a 
point is soon reached at. which the stream of recruits 
bogins to dry up. 

7. The present situation in the Punjab .—In the Punjab 
certain tracts have always been thoroughly acquainted 
w'ith military service : other tracts have been less familiar 
because they had not been regularly exploited ; yet 
other tracts have hold entirely aloof from all connec¬ 
tion with the army. Experience has shown that whilst 
volunteers for the army have hitherto been procurable 
in the first-named parts without, difficulty, the persuasion 
of the second-named has been accomplished only by 
dint of long and persevering effort. In what may be 
t.ormf 3 d the hostile tracts, very poor results, quite incom¬ 
mensurate with the time and labour expended, have 
hitherto been obtained, and these only by means of 
severe pressure or monetary inducements. Tho present 
military situation requires us to raise 2 lakhs of men in 
twelve months for the army ; and has made it imperative 
that w r e attain a complete measure of success. Wu 
have, therefore, t.o take Block of tho situation and ask 
ourselves whether wo are to carry on under the so-called 
voluntary system in the hope that all may turn out. well 
in the end or whether we should take power to assure 
our supply of recruits by boldly facing the alternative 
of compulsory service in the case of areas and communi¬ 
ties which have hitherto made an inadequate response. 
Divisional and district officers are almost unanimous in 
the view that the time has come when the authority to 
coerce should bo granted them in order to equalize, burdens 
and mitigate the harassment of the people which adhor- 
enoo to the voluntary system inevitably brings in its train. 
Their opinions also express the views of a strong and 
growing body of non-official opinion throughout the 
province. 

8. Views of officers intimately connected with recruiting .— 
In December last the Deputy Commissioner, Montgo¬ 
mery, wrote in his fortnightly report : “ I am unable 
however, to any that I am at. all satisfied with recruiting 
prospects. I should very much like to see a form of 
conscription introduced into this district. I am con¬ 
fident that it could be worked with less trouble and less 
discontent than tho present, system of constant nagging. 
Two-and-a-half months later, tho Deputy Commissioners, 

2 o 2 
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Hoshiarpur and Attock, dismissed the name subject. 
The former writing Of a district which has maintained 
steadily a good recruiting record gave his opinion that 
some mild compulsion seems necessary in order to make 
a start in new tracts. The Deputy Commissioner. Attock 
(which has proved itself one of the best recruiting districts), 
expressed the view that in his district, he had come very 
near the end of compulsory voluntaryism : before in¬ 
creased demands were made the question of legalised 
compulsion should ho examined. From the end of 
March onwards the Deputy Commissioner, Minnwali, has 
advocated the introduction of compulsion in his district 
if recruits were to he obtained. 

tSiwe the military situation of the Allies became critical 
and India consequently offered to raise half-a-million of 
men within tho next year numerous officers and many 
influential noil-officials have frankly advocated the 
introduction into the province of some form of conscrip¬ 
tion. 

ft. The Hftrru• continual .—The public meeting at Lahore 
on the 4th May, at which the Lieutenant-Governor 
presided unanimously resolved that the possibility of 
conscription should bo considered if the voluntary system 
failed to produce the necessary numbers. Thereafter a 
conference of Divisional Commissioners was held to 
make suggestions as to the quotas which might reason¬ 
ably lie expected during the ensuing twelve months 
from each division and district. The unanimous opinion 
was t hat. while those district s which bad hitherto done best 
might be relied on to continue their good work, it was 
highly improbable that backward districts would do their 
duty unless ( iovernmenl whn armed with power to enforce 
military service. A rough scheme of tho quotas which 
might reasonably be demanded from divisions and 
districts, with a margin of safety, was drawn up and is 
attached to this memorandum. Since then the general 
opinion has been rapidly hardening that, the province 
will l»e unable to supply its quota of 200.000 men during 
the present year without legal authority to compel 
enlist meat where necessary. The Commissioner of 
Rawalpindi, has, as the result of a recent tour, made a 
card'll I survey of tho situation in his Division which has 
been responsible for such splendid results, lie reports 
that official opinion is iinan mous that authority to 
conscript must be given if the Division is to raise its 
share of the fixed quota, although it is probable that tho 
actual use of the power would bo on a restricted scale, 
lie sums up the situation thus “ while 1 cannot honestly 
say that conscription will be unattended by risk, I am 
dead certain that wo cannot do that which we have 
undertaken to do without it.” That remark also ex¬ 
presses the views of the Lieutenant- Governor. The 
non-agriculturist, community (which is comparatively 
small in the Division) will in any ease not move unless 
they know that, the Deputy Commissioner’s demand is 
backed by legal authority. Taking individual districts, 
Rawalpindi ami dhriuni generally anticipate no 
difficulty in making up full quotas in the very 
lew villages which are yet below standard. In Attock, 
the Deputy Commissioner reports that compulsion is 
really only required in the Clinch tract, the.! the big 
men of his district appear to favour compulsion, if regul¬ 
arised, but the smaller men arc afraid of tho word ; and 
that if a Compulsory Service Act were passed as an 
enabling one to be applied only to shirking areas lie is 
convinced it would receive a wide measure of support. 
Side by side with such compulsion should, he thinks, he 
issued an announcement that the moneyed classes, if 
not conscripted would be taxed specially for the war. 
In Gujrat the Deputy Commissioner—an experienced 
Indian Offioor -notes that as most of the future recruits 
must c''mo from backward tracts, both officials and non- 
officials a re unanimous that powers to conscript should 
be obtained though it may not be necessary to use them. 
“ When all the villages know that they will have to give 
the required number of young men they will probably do 
so without much fuss.” In Shahpur it is generally 
admitted that tho extra effort required during the 
present year will Aot bo effective without some form 


of conscription : and it is not anticipated that con¬ 
scription in this d&fricl? iPtactfully applied, will meet 
with any opposition. In tho case of the agricultural 
community, the existence of a conscription law will pro¬ 
bably produce the required result without the necessity 
of applying it. The resentment of this community at 
the failure of the trading classes to do their duly is grow¬ 
ing, and Government is expected to enforce performance 
of this duty by these classes. The Deputy Commissioner 
of Mianwali is convinced that compulsion alone will 
effect anything appreciable in his unresponsive district. 

The Commissioner of the backward Multan Division, 
for which very low quotas have been pitched, reports 
that public feeling is dead against the present methods 
of recruiting and the efforts made to secure recruits have 
in Multan and Muzaffargarh given riBe to local disturb¬ 
ances. Endeavours have been made to work through 
the leaders of the people and it was confidently expected 
that through this agency the 1,000 recruits asked for by 
the Lieutenant-Governor last February would be obtained. 
But now that a new demand has been formulated for 
the Province tho Commissioner doubts if even the original 
demand can be reached under tho voluntary system. 
Conscription is being generally talked of: and this merely 
moans that the burden is shifted from the headmen to 
the people, themselves. Past results are due to the exer¬ 
tions of district officers : and also to tho loyalty of the 
headmen who have paid large sums for practically every 
recruit produced. “ I know ”, lie writes, “ that the 
people ought, to give thousands more, but I know that 
they will not. unless and until we have the conscription 
machinery on the statute book to back us up.” Threats 
of conscription which do not materialize will only make 
the people more sullen. Believing conscription will he 
generally welcomed as a relief from the present inequi¬ 
table and unevenly distributed burden, the Commissioner 
recommends that the question of legalizing conscrip¬ 
tion should be faced at once. As the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Multan, notes, leading men and villagers recogni¬ 
zing the possibility of compulsory service being legalized 
are reluctant to undertake the trouble and expense of 
obtaining voluntary recruits. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Muzaffargarh, a Sikh, states that the zamindars 
if they are made to give recruits will prefer conscription 
to tho present system because they believe that the 
pressure by local officials will be mitigated. The Deputy 
Commissioner, Jhang, remarks, that it becomes more 
and more apparent that some form of compulsionris the 
only means of getting a proper supply of recruits from 
his district. The Deputy Commissioner, Montgomery, 
writes :—“ I cannot refrain from expressing my opinion 
that a system of conscription tactfully worked by officers 
with local knowledge would he generally welcomed. 
It should only be introduced in villages or among section* 
of tho population where voluntary methods have failed. 

1 have in view definite cases where I should be prepared 
to recommend compulsion and am confident that my 
recommendations would meet with support from the 
people.” 

From tho Lahore Division the Deputy Commissioner, 
Amritsar,—the homo of the Manjha Sikh and one of the 
most uniformly successful recruiting districts— gives it 
hh his opinion that an increase of pay, if substantial, will 
probably expand the recruiting returns considerably ; 
but tho full quota assigned to this district is not expected 
to be reached without some compulsory measures being 
passed into law. The people of the Tarn Tarim tahsil— 
tho best recruiting ground in the district—would not be 
averse from a law requiring the necessary quota to be 
provided by drawing of lots by eligible young men. At 
present, the whole burden falls on the shoulders of the 
village officers who have not sufficient influence and 
authority to obtain the required numbers. From Gujran- 
wftla the Deputy Commissioner, who lias been so success¬ 
ful in raising recruits from a hitherto untapped district, 
writes that the spirit of the zamindars is excellent and he 
expects a big rush of recruits from the end of June on¬ 
wards. He asks for a large recruiting dopdt for several 
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classes who are not regularly catered for at present by 
the military authorities. But he adds ‘‘ I think the 
fiat should go forth that there must be no expense (i.e., 
in procuring recruits) and that if men can’t be got by 
consistent pressure conscription must come.” 

The new Commissioner of the Jullundur Division notes 
his impression that while no particular difficulty is anti¬ 
cipated in obtaining a largely increased number of recruits, 
the introduction of some form of compulsion in order to 
bring the backward into line with those that have already 
done their share willingly and freely is expected of us. 
With this view the Deputy Commissioners of Jullundur 
and Hoshiarpur both agree. The Deputy Commissioner 
of the Ludhiana district in this division, himself a Muham¬ 
madan and experienced in recruiting matters, writes:— 

“ Strange as it may appear the leaders of the agitating 
classes now demand conscription. So do the Mussulmans. 
But Sikh loaders seem opposed to it. It is suggested 
that the underlying idea in this attitude of the Sikhs is 
that their class superiority will wane with conscription. 
The intelligent opinion is'that there should be conscrip¬ 
tion both in man power and money-power, so worked 
that those classes who produce men should not have 
to pay money and those who cannot produce men or are 
unfit as soldiers should pay money. Really moneyed 
people have not given sufficient money and they arc not 
usually fit for the army. By a statesmanlike policy of 
working out this principle both men and money ought 
to he. forthcoming without, people feeling that the inci¬ 
dence of the burden has notboon equally distributed.” 

In the Anibahi. Division the Deputy Commissioner of 
(.Jurgaon— a dntrict in which recruiting luu» nil along been 
particularly good and free from difficulties—is convinced 
that the day of persuasion is over. The scheme for 
recruiting through village panchayals has proved a dead 
failure, ami enlistments are now drying up. The Deputy 
Commissioner, Hissar, doubts it he can get the quota 
fixed for llissur and reiterates his fear that, local Home 
Rulers are hampering progress The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Roht.uk, hopes to get his district’s quota, but 
admits that w illing workers arc a hit fagged. The tone 
and spirit, generally of the district is good ; hut e\cii 
advanced politicians do not seem to resent the idea of 
compulsion in respect of men and money. 

10. The district reports as above summarised and other 
information which has reached ffo\eminent show that 
there is a strong and growing hotly of public opinion in 
favour of applying compulsory service to areas which have 
hitherto failed to furnish a reasonable quota, of men. 
Areas and classes- and they ere the great majority— 
w hich have hitherto done their duty, will, it is believed, 
not only eontinue to do it, but will actively support 
measure's taken against the strikers, while the latter, 
when they realise that the officers of Government, are 
a-med with powers to enforce what after all is a very 
moderate demand, will accept tli ■ inevitable. 

Unofficial opinion .—These views of officers have been 
endorsed by ft number of non-officials who have practical 
acquaintance with the difficulties of the recruiting ques¬ 
tion. believing as they do that some form of conscription 
will be less harassing in its operation and more equitable 
in it results than the arbitrary and haphazard pnrsure 
employed at the present stage of the voluntary system. 
Of the ruling Princes and Chiefs the Maharaja of Patiala 
verbally expressed to the Lieutenant,-(Sovernor his 
approval of the principle of compulsion if discriminatingly 
applied and his written opinion is expected from Aden ; 
the Maharajas of Jind, Nubha and Kapurthala have also 
expressed their approval to tho Political Agents and the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala has in writing expressed his 
willingness to apply it in his State. 

11. Arguments against compulsory serin:.? examined .— 
Accepting the conclusion that the principle of compulsion 
be applied on the lines suggested in paragraph 10 if we 
are to obtain tho numbers of men urgently inquired, we 
may examine the arguments against its introduction into 


India which have been stated in paragraph 2 above and 
comider how’ far they are applicable to the Punjab. 

The apprehension has been expressed that the applica¬ 
tion of compulsion might give rise to widespread distur¬ 
bance and unrest. It is impossible to deny, that, in some 
quarters of the province a scare might be created. These 
quarters arc the tracts inhabited by the more backward 
classes of the population, who have already re isted 
pressure to bring them into the army. But these tracts all 
lie within the Multan division or on the borders of the 
province : and the general drift of all remarks reproduced 
above goes to prove that unless all local officers are at 
fault, the application of a modified form of eompuNory 
service will not be generally resented and in some parts— 
and those the most important from a recruiting stand¬ 
point.— will even be welcomed as ensuring equality ot 
sacrifice. The instances which have been cited by the 
military authorities of panic supervening on rumours of 
the introduction of compulsion all occurred outside this 
province and most, of them among notoriously unmartial 
peoples. One case happened in Alwar in February 
It)17 and the Moos of that State sought assistance from 
their Durgaon bretliern in order to resist recruitment, 
but since then the Meos in both tracts have conquered 
their a\ersion from military service and freely enlisted. 
During the laid, twelve months the recruiting officer has 
penetrated inlo many tracts previously uncxploitcd by 
him : the military authorities have co operated freely in 
making the peop’c conversant with the merits and advant¬ 
ages of a soldier's life : thousands of men hn\e returned 
to their homes on leave or pension from the various 
theatres of war ; ami, lad D , the large sums of money 
poured into districts, when 1 recruiting has been pood have 
brought home to t lie population in touch w ilh t he army 1 he 
many solid benefits of a military career. As regards the 
objection to compulsion based on the necessity of general 
registration, it is suggested that, although the law must 
give the power to order regittration if necessary, the 
registration of the entire male population will probably 
prove superfluous. Many parts such as urban areas 
and unresponsive tracts—will require registers: but tho 
village regiders of ownership, tenancy and population 
already furnish rnefu], and in most, eases ample, material 
for fixing the village quotas: the village will have the 
option of supplying that quota voluntarily within a 
stated period before any measures of compulsion are put 
in force ; it, is believed that in the vast majority of eases 
the knowledge that, the power of compels on edirts will 
make even hitherto unwilling villages willing to comply 
with the modest demands that will be rnn.de and where 
the people cheerfully accept the inevitable it w ill be found 
possible to dispense with the special registers and other 
machinery of compulsion. If so. it, will he an enormous 
gain. The people w'll be saved from harassment and 
black-mail by subordinates; (Joveminent and it, agents, 
official and non-official, will be relieved of much difficult, 
and unpopular labour and loss of time and money. 

12. The same continui d.~ As to the objection that, it is 
inequitable that a small minority of men fit for miliary 
duties should bear the whole burden the reply to this 
would seem to be sains jtopnli snprnua hr. When tho 
ship is staggering in the gale no one rightly complains 
that the seamen are busy all the time while the kitchen 
stall are id’n. We have to get 1 lie men : and whether the 
system under which they are obtained is a voluntary or a 
compulsory one, the, unfit w ill he useless. Tin- sacrifices 
entailed on those who are fit and are called on to serve 
and to fight can be compensated for by special rewards 
and privilege., including the increased bonus pay, pension 
or equated by the imposition on non-combatants of other 
obligations. It must be remembered that in all European 
countries—outside the United Kingdom—where con¬ 
scription prevails, the conscript receives besides his ra¬ 
tions only a nominal wage. While the pay of t he Indian 
Army is now substantial and in the past even when lower 
has sufficed to attract the pick of our mart in* claves. 
Thu burden to bo shouldered by this province will in 
any case not be an oppressive one. The numbers needed 
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in the twelvemonth represent roughly one in every 66 
miles. 

11 Craft, Bill.’— Appended to this memorandum is a 
skeleton draft Bill to provide for compulsory military 
service in the Punjab which has been drafted by the 
Legal Remembrancer in order to form a basis of discussion. 


It will be observed that this draft contains no scheme for 
enforcing communal responsibility. 

L. French, 

Additional Secretary to Government, 
The ith June 1918. P“ n i ai • 
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APPENDIX IX. 

Note by the Lieutenant-Governor on the proposals for Military Servioe in the Punjab. 


The circumstances which have led up to the proposal 
of the Punjab Recruiting Board for compulsory military 
Bervice on certain conditions and in certain areas in the 
province are as follows :— 

2. His Majesty’s message of April in referring to the 
German menace to the East stated that the assistance 
rendered by India in the war though great was not up 
to the measure of her resources and her strength. 

3. The Delhi Conference at the end of April, on the 

advice of the Central Recruiting Board, promised their 
support, to the Government of India in raising a total of 
at least 500,000 combatants within tho year beginning 
1st June. . 

4. The Recruiting Board put. the Punjab quota at 
180,000 combatants, and the Lahore Provincial Conference 
of 4th May offered their support in raising that numbor 
by the voluntary system if possible, but were unanimous 
in suggesting that, if the voluntary system failed, other 
measures should be taken to fulfil their pledge. 

5. On 4th May after the public conference th° 
Lieutenant-Governor hold a meeting of the Commis¬ 
sioners of divisions to apportion the provincial total of 
180,000 combatants between divisions and districts. In 
doing this they pointed out that, in accordance with the 
terms of the resolution at tho public meeting, power 
should be taken by Act or Ordinance to raise the quotas 
required by legal means, i.e., some form of conscription 
if the voluntary system, even with tho further conces¬ 
sions of pay, etc., failed. 

6. The Central Board in communicating the Punjab 
quota in their letter of 10th May gave their opinion 
that “ in the faco of these new and formidable demands 
the provinces should be given so far as possible a free 
hand to raise tho men in the manner they think best ” 
and at the same time asked for suggestions “ relevant 
to the largo increase of recruitment on a voluntary basis.” 

7. The letter of the Central Recruiting Board inviting 
suggestions, the Lahore resolutions and tho Commissioners’ 
note of 4tli May were circulat ed to all Commissioners and 
Deputy Commissioners for opinion and tho replies received 
(which have boon summed up in Additional Secretary’s 
note of dune 4 th prepared under the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
instructions) show that, while the improved pay, etc., 
proposed will help voluntary recruiting, the nocessary 
quotas will not in many parts of the province be forth¬ 
coming without, recourse to the more drastic method of 
compulsion, which in the Punjab will have considerable 
support from public opinion as minimising tho pressure 
now employed and also constituting a more equitable 
method of distributing the burden of defence. 

8. Accordingly, at the meeting of tho Punjab Recruiting 
Board on 8th June, after discussion of the various methods 
suggested by the Central Board and otherwise for 
improving voluntary recruitment, the Lieutenant-Governor 
asked the Board to consider this question— 

‘‘11, If tho required numbers of men cannot be 
obtained under the present, voluntary system, 
what alternative system should bo adopted ?” 
Official opinion as to tho alternative having already 
declared itself, a sub-committee of the Board consisting 
of the Commissioners of Rawalpindi, Lahore and Multan 
and in all 6 Indian members—of whom 4 are members 
(3 elected) of the Legislative Council, the remaining two 
being Major Sir Umar Hayat Khan, and Sardar Raghbir 
Singh, the leading Jat Sikh Sardar of the Manjha—was 


appointed to consider the question as to detail and also 
examine roughly the provisions of a draft Bill prepared 
rather hastily as a basis for discussion. 

9. The report of the sub-committee, which all 9 mem’ 
hers have signed, admits that compulsion will invoke 
some risks, but that the raising of 200,000 men from tho 
Punjab by the pressuro now necessary under the volun¬ 
tary system will probably involve even greater risk of 
disturbance, and that if the pledge to raise 200JHH) men 
(180,000 combatants) is to be fulfilled a measure of com¬ 
pulsion is absolutely necessary. 

It is admitted that the quotas will be forthcoming in 
many districts without such a measure, but in many 
districts they will not; and in both cases the existence of 
tho power will stimulate local endeavours to produce the 
quota without resort to the powers held in reserve. Inci¬ 
dentally, the sub-committee suggests that tho measure 
should lie one for all India, but applied in the first instance 
to the Punjab, the demands on which are the greatest. 
The suggestion is natural enough as the committee desires 
to avoid the appearance of special legislation to compel 
a province which has done so much to do more. But 
if other provinces can guarantee the raising of tho quotas 
under the present system there is obviously no need of 
any special measures in this ('ass, and in any case the 
matter is primarily one between them arid the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

10. As regards tho Punjab, I am satisfied that we shall 
not be able to raise our quota of 1. 0,000 combatants, 
unless w e have certain powers of compulsion —which if we 
possess we may not have to exercise—or have recourse 
to methods of pressure under the present system, which 
would probably excite more discontent and opposition 
than some form of compulsion. 

11. Thoro remains the other alternative of lowering 
the Punjab quota. From a provincial rather than an 
imperial point of view 1 would not be unwilling to accept, 
that solution, as it would make my task much easier ; 
but it is for consideration whether the deficiency can he 
mado good from other provinces and the material would 
be equally satisfactory. Those are largely questions for 
the military authorities. 

What. 1 ask is that tho Punjab share of the Indian 
man-power contribution of 500,000 and tho methods wo 
shall be allowed to employ for raising it be definitely fixed 
now. 

Under the present, system I do not think the province 
will furnish more than from 100,000 to 120,000 men 
within the year, even with the improved pay, etc., pro¬ 
posed. Given certain powers of compulsion wo should 
be able t.o raise from 180,000 to 200,000 men. 

12. The sub-committee also asks that, tho question of 
special legal measures be decided as early as possible. 
That recommendation 1 strongly support. It is essential 
that from the very beginning of the new recruiting cam¬ 
paign wo should know what is expected of us, and what 
authority we shall have to enforce the demand. 

13. The minutes of tho Provincial Recruit ing Board of 
8th Juno and tho report of the sub-oom mitten are coming 
before tho Central Recruiting Board on 18th instant as a 
matter of ordinary procedure and also in reply to tho 
Centra! Board’s letter of 10th May, and as the time for 
consideration is nearing I have written this hurried note 
in the hope that it will assist tho President and Members. 

M. F. O’ Dwyer, 

The 15th June 1918 . Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab. 
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APPENDIX X. 

Minutes of the Proceedings of a Sub-Committee of the Provincial Reoruiting Board appointed to consider a Bill for the 
provision of Compul ory Military Service in the Punjab. 


1. On Saturday, the 8th Juno, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
as President of the Provincial Recruiting Board, appointed 
the following sub-commit.tee of the Board, together 
with the llon'hle Mr, K. W. Ornery, Legal Remem- 
lir; nrer, to consider tlie drafting of a Bill to provide for 
Dome form of compulsory military service in the Punjab :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir F. Popham \ oung, K.B.F*, 
C.J.F. 

Cieutenant OoloncI C. Powney Thompson. 

Mr. M. King. C.l.F. 

The Hoil"hie Khan Bahadur Malik Muhammad 
Amin. 

The Hon’bJo Rao Bahadur Oliaudliri Lai (.’hand, 

r l lie Hon’ble Khun Bahadur Sayyid Meluli Shah. 

The llon'hle Sardar Bahadur Gajjan Singh. 

Major Sir l’mar Hayat Khan, K.C.l.F., M.V.O. 

Knnlar Raghhir Singh. 

The llon'hle Mr. S. \V. Oraeoy. 

Mr. L. French, C.l.F. 

2. The sub committee met on Sunday and Monday, 
the Hth and lOth June, at the Secretariat, Simla. 

J. Sir h\ Popham Young, who presided, suggested 
that the posit ion would hi* cleared if members would give 
their opinions on t wo aspects of the working of the present 
voluntary system of obtaining recruits in the Punjab 
for the Indian Army : — 

(a) Was it. and would it continue to be effective ? 

(h) Was it fair ? 

The official members of the Board on this sub-com¬ 
mittee hud already expressed their views in the note of 
the 4tli May which had been printed and was with mem¬ 
bers. It was important to have the opinions ol the other 
members recorded. 

*1. As to [n) : - 

Kanlar Raghhir Singh was of the opinion that no further 
form of pressure should be applied to those who had done 
their duty. He did not think that tin* ipiota fixed for 
Amritsar—-his own district could be obtained within 
the given period without some form of compulsion. 
Amritsar had already given a great number of recruits; 
the balance required would be obtained with difficulty. 
Permit ing in Lahore was very bad ; and it was much the 
same in Sialkot. He could not say anything about 
( omlaspwr and Gujramvala. 

The Hon’blc Nardar Bahadur (Jajjau Singh said it w'fts 
imperative that we should fulfil our pledges. J le wan 
inclined to suggest that a few more months’ trial should 
be given to voluntaryism before compulsion was put into 
operation. But we could not Jet tins further trial extend 
overan indefinite period. He had uo doubt that Ludhiana 
would supply the i|uo<a demanded of it, .* and he believed 
the division generally would. But the Jnlhmdur and 
Fwro/.e.pore districts certainly would not : and other 
districts in the division oouid not shoulder,Iullundur’s 
and Fcro/,epore's burdens. He, himself, also had grave 
doubts about the possibility of Ainhala division fulfilling 
its obligations under the voluntary system. He felt it 
was I lie bounden duty of non-offieials to say that the 
mtrodiu'lion of eompulsion in the province would he 
attended with risks. 

Tim Hon'bio Rao Bahadur t’lmudhri Lai (’hand thought 
'that Kama! would not furnish its quota : AnibaJa might:'’ 
Hissur was doubtful: Rohtak and Gurgaon would. 

The Hon’hie Khan Bahadur Kayyid Meluli Khali ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that Lyidlpur would supply its quota 
which was not a heavy one. amounting, as it did, to little 
more than BOU per mensem. The .Juvgli? had started 
giving recruits. He was confident that the purchasing 
of recruits would he stamped out. He believed that the 
rest of the Multan division would not produce the men 
required. 


Major Kir Umar Hayat Khan considered that the quo ta 
fixed for Khahpur was excessive. With some reduction 
compulsion was not needed : hut he admitted that tho 
latest figures given by the Deputy Commissioner of the 
demand which might lie made fairly on Khahpur did 
not show much reduction, since they worked out the total 
to 22,000 men. He did not think Miunwali would raise 
its quota without compulsion. 

The llon'hle Malik Muhammad Amin was convinced 
that in Attoek the Clinch tract would not do its duty 
unless compelled. For would Mian wall. He was doubt¬ 
ful whether Jhcium and Rawalpindi could each raise 
another 5,000 men under the present system. 

• All members agreed that it was no good concealing tho 
possibility that legalisation of the compulsory principle 
might he followed by some trouble. Sard nr Gajjan Kingh 
mentioned a eit.se of panic in Patiala which occurred at 
the beginning of the war when the Maharaja sought to 
stimulate recruiting. There was no doubt that men on 
parts of the border of the province would holt if it was 
sought, to apply conscription to them. Kir F. Popham 
Young pointed out. that it was conceded that wc could 
not expect, our quotas under the present system : and the 
longer we deferred resort to tho inevitable alternative 
the greater would become our difficulties ; and it was no 
use procrastinating in such a matter. 

J>. As to (l>) :— 

The general feeling was that the action of the province 
must not he made dependent on that of the rest of India. 
Kir F. Popham Young remarked that the position was 
this. We had to draw on those who were willing under 
the present system ; and of these wo could accept only 
the tit, it it was unfair to throw the whole burden on the 
Him.. 11 minority of the fit., it was obviously much more 
inequitable to shill the load to the still smaller minority 
of those of the tit who were ready and willing, while the 
shirkers were left to do nothing. 

Mr. King pointed out that even now pressure is brought 
to bear on the reluctant. Tho zemindar's grievance is 
that he is driven into the army by the pressure or oppres¬ 
sion of the subordinate Government, official. Make it 
u direct Government order for him to go, and lie will 
accept the command. 

Kardur Gajjan Kingh admitted that in Ludhiana, 
w illing though the district as a whole was, the distribut ion 
of the demand or rather its supply was quite unfair. It 
was the risk of compulsion over which lie hestitated. 

Kir F. Popham Young observed that the whole question 
was one ol balancing risks-- the rick of the German menace 
against the risk of sonic in tern:',I disturbances. Post¬ 
ponement of compulsion which admittedly had to come 
would merely accentuate the injustice of the present 
system. We are, in the meantime, merely taking a larger 
proportion of the willing and leaving a larger proportion 
of the unwilling who ought to he made to do their duty. 
There was no need to apply the Act, to the willing : but 
if we have not the weapon really for use, who will believe 
we are going to forge it )i What wo propose to do in 
effect is to say, “ here’s your quota : furnish it and win 
credit by doing so. If you don’t furnish it, we must 
compel you.” Wo don't want to use this weapon : we 
want to continue on our present voluntary lines. But we 
can ensure under the Act that the willing will assist us 
against the shirkers. 

fi. Karrtnr Gajjan Kingh asked that the measure to b* 
introduced should apply to the whole ot India. K. Mehdi 
Khali said men must he got: but there was a feeling that 
it the Punjab alone adopts compulsion, then seditious 
agitators will get. a great chance to work on the people. 
,k Thi* is the reward for all you have done for Govern¬ 
ment." The risk is a gran! one : but if Government is 
prepared to face it, wc all are prepared to help to the 
utmost. 
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Chaudhri Lai Cband asked that the Act or Ordinance 
to be introduced should extend to all India. Let Govern¬ 
ment put it into operation where it likes: it will in such 
circumstances be a point of honour for the Punjab first 
to introduce it. Sir F. Popham Young asked when would 
unrest arise ? When the Act was passed ? Or when it 
wasJ applied ? 

Sir Umar Havat said, from the military point of view, 
we are all agreed as to the need of the proposed Act. 
It is only on the political side we hesitate to recommend 
because we realize that the masses do not share our views. 
There is a feeling abroad that nowadays you have only 
to take up an obstinate attitude and Government will 
at once yield to you. Look at the people of the Chach. 
There is a case in point. " 

Co'onel Powney Thompson stated that the position in 
Multan is that where twelve months ago there was Scarcely 
a man in the army from the Multan division, now there 
were 9,0(K). This is due to the loyalty of some of the 
headmen who have nearly ruined themselves and can go 
no further : and without compulsion the division can’t 
possibly supply its quota. 

7, After further discussion, in the course of which it 
was admitted that the introduction of the principle of 
compulsion might lead to some agitation in the province, 
the sub-committee desired to place it on record that it 
was unanimously of opinion that despite the additional 
attraction of increased pay it is impossible for the Punjab 
to supply during the fixed period the quota of 200,000 
men for the Indian Army which is required of it, unless 
compulsion is introduced. 

The sub committee, however, does not think it politic 
to pass into law an Act which would extend to the Punjab 
alone in view of the danger that the Punjabi may be 
persuaded by Seditious agitators to think that unfair 
treatment is being accorded to him and that other pro¬ 
vinces are successfully evading their obligations because 
they have not shown the same spirit of loyal endeavour 
as this province has done. Given an Act or Ordinance 
of general applicability the sub-committee is unani¬ 
mously of opinion that this measure should forthwith 
be put into operation in the Punjab, It thinks that if 
legislation will involve delay the machinery employed to 
legalize compulsory military service should be an Ordi¬ 
nance. For, it is folt that the prompt application of an 
Act or Ordinance to the Punjab is noccssary because it 
will enable work to be continued equitably and with the 
consent of the people on the lines of voluntaryism. 

The sub-committee after considering the draft Bill 
in detail summarizes its conclusions on the questions of 
principle involved in a measure to enforce military service 
in the Punjab in certain circumstances and in certain 
areas, as follows :— 

1. The Punjab has pledged itself to the raising of 
200,000 men this year. .Some districts will on the 
voluntary system now in force complete their quotas. 
.Several will not do so. Consequently without compul¬ 
sion, the Punjab will fail to fulfil its pledge. 

Additional pay and other concessions to the Indian 
Army under contemplation will, needless to say, help 
voluntary recruitment. But even so we confidently 
affirm that without some measure of compulsion the 
required army cannot be raised in the Punjab. 

2. Wo hold that when voluntaryism in recruitment 
cearfes to be real and spontaneous there is great inequity 
in the System which admits of no authoritative appoint¬ 
ment of the demand for recruits. 

True voluntaryism (even allowing for increased pay 
and improved prospects) is now nearing (where it has 
not already reached) exhaustion in the Punjab. 

Recruits can, generally Speaking, only be obtained by 
pressure. Included in that term is the appeal to pluck 
and patriotism which is good. There arc also included 
of necessity other forms of appeal some of which must be 
bad. 

3. An apportionment of the demand for man-power 
will largely appeal to the sense of equity of many of those 
most concerned. If it is unfair to throw the whole burden 


on the small minority of the fit, it is obviously much more 
inequitable to shift the load to the Still smaller minority 
of those of the fit who are ready and willing, while the 
shirkers are left to do nothing. 

4. Voluntary recruitment will be enormously asmtid 
by the realisation that Government has the power to 
enforce the recruitment from each district, and from each 
town or village of each district, of that quota which, 
having regard to the many considerations involved, is 
both practical and reasonably equitable. 

5. We wish to state in all candour that there is risk in 
compulsion. There is, however, even greater risk in such 
pressure as muett be maintained if 200,000 men are to be 
raised in the Punjab without power to compel. 

6. The risk is of two kinds. There may be some violent 
resistance to enforced recruitment, when and if this is 
applied, and there may be (and probably will be) a con- 
dorable amount of temporary desertion of their homes by 
those called upon to present themselves for service. 
There may also be an attempt on the part of agitators 
to persuade the peoplp of the Punjab that they arc being 
unfairly and harshly treated. 

The risk is really inseparable from the raising of an 
additional army of 200,000 from the Punjab within the 
year. If we mu^t raise this army we must run risks. 

7. Postulating the fulfilment of our pledge we are 
therefore of opinion that a measure of compulsion is 
absolutely necessary. 

8. We consider that, with a vi<w to depriving the 
agitator of plausible excuses for stirring up the people of 
the Punjab to discontent, the 4c t or Ordinance enabling 
the use of compulsion should extend to the whole of 
India. 

9. We recommend that the Act or Ordinance extending 
to the whole of India having been passed, it should forth¬ 
with be applied to the Punjab. 

10. As will appear from the draft Bill of the Act or 
Ordinance, the clauses dealing with compulsory enrolment 
will not he operated until and unless real necessity has 
been proved. 

11. We arc convinced that delay in the passing of a 
measure enabling the use of compulsion will increase the 
inequity of the methods which we must pursue to obtain 
recruits, and accentuate our difficulties proportionately 
to the extent of the delay. 

12. We wish to emphasize the fact that we believe the 
existence of tho power to enforce recruitment will greatly 
Stimulate the endeavour of each section of the community 
to complete the demand made for that section without 
necessitating the operation of the measure. 

13. In order to assist the people to fulfil their obliga¬ 
tions on a voluntary basis we regard it as essential that we 
should have the power to compel the attendance of all 
men of and above the military age. It is at this stage that 
explanation, exhortation, advice and practical assistance 
in the business of selection, will be really helpful. Tho 
elders of villages and other responsible citizens must 
attend as well as those of military age. The machinery 
we contemplate will be as little irk Home as possible. 

14. The preparation of statistics of the male population 
of military age will of necessity involve a good deal of 
work. In certain districts it may be possible fo work on 
the figures of the last, census. We propose to leave it to 
Deputy Commissioners, assisted by their Advisory Com¬ 
mittees, to decide whether they will for the purpose of 
determining demand-units and fixing quotas work on the 
figures of the past census. Where thero has been much 
shifting of the population, or many deaths from plague or 
fever, an immediate census, which will not he elaborate 
and can, we think, be easily carried out, will be necessary. 
In many districts such a census has been practically 
completed. Whenever and wherever compulsion becomes 
necessary a careful census will be essential. 

15. The majority of the members of the committee 
attach importance to the exceptions noted for inclusion 
in the Schedule, although these may appear to le tinged 
with class prejudice. Our object is to secure the active 
support cf those who can influence others to accept a 
measure which is not likely to be popular. 
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16. We recommend that all Bums realized under thi* 
Act or Ordinance be spent on the relief and assistance of 
those who hare or will be engaged in this war and of their 
families. 

17. Our consideration of this Bill has been of necessity 
so hurried that there remain several provisions which we 
have not thoroughly considered. 

F. Pophan Young. 

S. W. Gracey. 


Umar Hayat. 

Muhammad Amin. 

Mehdi Shah. 

Lal Chawd. 

Gajjan Singh. 

H. S. Raghbir Singh, Sandhanwalia. 
P. Thompson. 

C. M. Kino. 

L. French. 
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Appendix XI.— Change® in the Income-tax Law mud Administration. 


APPENDIX XL 

A trie! mamaij at the ebonies im Income-tax law and adminHtration. 


A.—Changes in the Law. 

1. A new Income-tax Act came into force on the first 
day of April 1918, Apart from removing certain techni¬ 
cal defects and inequalities of assessment under the 
former law the new enactment provided for the bringing 
together of all sources of an assessee’s income for the 
purpose of determining the rate at which he should be 
assessed cm each part of it. Further, whereas under 
the former law it was not incumbent on the Collector 
to obtain from any assessoe a return of bis income, tho 
new law laid down that the Collector should obtain 
returns of income in all cases where the estimated income 
was Its. 2,000 or more. In addition the Collector was 
empowered to utilise for purposes of assessment any 
evidence which he may obtain of his own motion, and 
the Collector was also authorized to enforce the attend¬ 
ance of any person, including the assessee, for this purpose 
and compel the production of the information required. 
Not the least drastic of the innovations in the new Act 
was the provision that no assessee could object to the 
amount or rate at which he may be assessed unless ho 
had made the requisite return and substantially complied 
with all the terms of a notice requiring him either to 
attend the Collector’s office and produce or cause to be 
there produced for the inspection of the Collector such 
accounts and documents as the Collector might require. 
The new Act also laid dow'n that if for any reason income 
chargeable under the Act escaped assessment in any 
year or was assessed at too low a rate tho Collector may 
at any time in the year next following assess or re-assess 
such income. The new Act also specifically provided 
that any j>erson making a false statement in a return or 
petition shall be deemed to have committed the offence 
described in section 177 of the Indian Penal Code. 

2. The Act of 1918 had already been preceded by a 
Super-tax Act which came into force on the 1st of April 
1917, and it was followed by the Excess Profits Duty 
Act which came into force on the 1st of April 1919. 
The object of the former was to raise revenue by im¬ 
posing a super-tax on large incomes. The latter imposed 
a duty on excess profits arising out of certain businesses 
and the object was to obtain for Government a one- 
half share in prefits which accrued during 1918 or there¬ 
abouts in excess of the profits of a more normal period. 

Changes in the Punjab Income-tax Administration. 

3. Prior to 1910-17 the assessment of income-tax 
formed part of the routine work of the ordinary district 
staff, and there were reasons to believe that, owing to 
other and more urgent demands on their time, district 
officers could not devote as much attention to the assess¬ 
ment of income-tax as the nature of the work required, 
specially in large towns. In 1916-17 Government 
sanctioned a staff consisting of one Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, three Naib-Tahsildars, two clerks and one 
munim (auditor of bazar accounts) as a tentative measure 
to revise Income-tax assessments in Lahore, Amritsar » 
Gujranwala, Batala, Ferozcpore and Ludhiana. The 
Bombay system of house-to-house survey was adopted 
to ascertain the incomes of all residents. The system 
is briefly this. In the more important urban areas of 
the province a special Burvey officer (called an Inspector 
in Bombay, a Naib-Tuhsildar in the Punjab) is appointed 
to work under the Income-tax Officer. This survey 
officer is required personally to visit every house in 
each street where busmens firms or persons of assessable 
income are likely to be found and to keep notes of tho 
work done by him. All information obtained in the 
course of a house-to-house survey as it is made iB subse¬ 
quently recorded in a house register which, apart from 
entries relating to the annual value of the house and its 
rent, contains notes in respect to likely assessees. This 
experiment gave very satisfactory results both as regards 
the discovery of new assessees and the enhancement 
to a proper figure of the tax on those under-assessed and 


also as regards the removal from the list of persons 
whose incomes did not justify assessment. In 1917-18 
these operations were extended to the towns and canton¬ 
ments of Ambala, Kurnal, Hoshiarpur. Jullundur and 
the hill stations of Simla, Kasauli and Dalhousie. The 
reports on the assessments of these towns confirmed 
the impression of the value of such special agency lor 
the purpose of assessing income-tax and for the financial 
year commencing on let April 1918 (1918-19) four units 
of special agency, each under a selected Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, were appointed to assess the principal 
urban areas of the province. These four units secured 
an increase in the tax of Rs. 9 lakhs, nearly half of which 
eamo from the Lahore division alone as the following 
figures will show :— 

Rs. 

Increase in Lahore City . 1,09.700 or 30 per cent. 

Increase in Amritsar City . 1.60,399 or 55 per cent. 

Increase in other urban areas 
in Lahore division (Kasur, 

Gujranwala, Wazirabad, 

SiaJkot, Patti, Khcm 
Karn, Hafizabad, Akal- 
garb, Sodhra, Sangla, 

Chuharkana, Nankana 
Sahib, Eminabad, Puttoki 
Chuniun) . . 1,74,000 or 217 per 

- cent. 

Total . 4,44,099 

The number of units has been increased to six with 
effect, from tho 1st of April 1919, and it is proposed to 
have altogether 11 units with effect from the 1st April 
1920. 

Note on the influence of Income-tax assessment in producing 
unrest in towns. 

Ancient Hindu policy recognised the taxation of 
traders, alongside of the land revenue, as one of the 
principal pillars of the Hindu kingdom’s finance. Both 
will still lie found in Himalayan kingdoms whore Gov¬ 
ernment has not eliminated the former in pursuance 
of its policy of preventing the taxation of trade in tiau.-ut. 
Such works as the Arthasastra of Cbanukyu, and the 
Manavadharmasastra, clearly enjoin the taxation of 
traders. Tho taxation took the form of imposts on 
imports, exports and on sides. 

Historical accident and economic theories prevalent 
in Britain ut the time of the annexation of the Punjab 
led to the condemnation of existing methods of (.axing 
traders without tho substitution of any different methods 
which might have been economically more justifiable. 
For years they escaped all direct burdens. Then came 
the levy of the license tax, and ultimately of the income- 
tax of which the burden was light and the system of 
assessment, one which took the line of Joust resistance 
and treated the rich and influential very gently. 

During the last three or four yours there has been 
n special agency of assessment, gradually extending its 
operations into most of tho urban areas, and making 
far more careful enquiries, anil sparing tho rich and 
the influential less than the old general agencies found 
it convenient to do. The rate of the tax has risen to 
one anna in the rupee on the larger incomes. There 
is a super-tax on incomes in excess of Rs. 50,000. And 
Bomc additional taxation of the very rich, though only 
for a particular occasion, has been imposed by the Excess 
Profits Duty Act. 

All this, falling upon men who have growrn into tho 
habit of regarding themselves as exempt, has caused 
alarm and irritation. 

* 0 0 * * 0 * 0 0 

H. J. Maynard, 
Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

The 21 et October 1919. 
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APPENDIX Xa 

Calendar of important events in the Passive Resi3tanoe Movement in India in 1919. 


January 12th. 

The Pioneer announced that “ the text of the legislative 
measures necossary to give effort to the recommendations 
of the Rowlatt Committeo will shortly be published.” 

January 13th. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika appeals to Government “ not to 
commit the gigantic blundor of passing such a drastic 
measure in peace time and rouse the worst passions 
of a peaceful and law-abiding people.” 

January 14th. 

Chant Mihtr of the 14th anticipated that most of the 
non-official members would kow-tow to Government. 

January 17 th. 

Uitavadi of Calcutta states that Government would be 
defying public opinion altogether by passing such laws. 

January 18th. 

Rowlatt Bills published in Gazette of India . 

Nrw India writes “ It is monstrous, to say the least 
of it, that legislation of that type should bo introduced 
in India when British statesmen are so profuse in their 
talk of liberty and self-determination. Now is the 
time to convince the Government that they are courting 
a serious danger in proceeding with the Bill and we 
hope tins protests w’ill be strong enough to chock its 
further progress.” 

January 19th. 

Moderate and extremist press condemns the Bills and 
appeals to country and non-official members to oppose 
vigorously. 

January 20th. 

Young Patriot (Nagpur).—” If in spite of the country’s 
protest the measure is passed into law, it would be the 
greatest political blunder which the bureaucracy had 
ever committed in the history of British rule.” 

January 21st. 

Panjabee calls the Bills ” a bare-faced attempt on the 
part ol a bureaucracy which has been demoralised by the 
exercise of unrestrained power to interfere w'ith liberty,” 
and hopes the non-ollicial members will make a deter¬ 
mined stand. 

January 22nd. 

Thr Hindu. —“ The Indian public would read the 
proposed provisions with shame, indignation and dis¬ 
gust.... The arm of tyranny is made to stretch far 
and wide. 

Tribune. —“ The authorities arc making one of those 
grave blunders which all Governments, not responsible 
to public opinion, arc in moments of excitement apt to 
make. 

January 23rd. 

The Cawnporr Gazette Hays that the Rowlatt Bills 
“ will give a death blow to the liberty of the country.” 

January 24th . 

The Hindu. —“ Even if it is found that Government 
has constitutional and legal authority, a strong agitation 
must be immediately sot on foot.” 

January 23th, 

Bombay Chronicle speaks of * Repression in excelsis ’ 
and writes ” If criminal law consisted of such unlimited 
and embracing expressions, or its interpretation were 
loft to tho bureaucrats and their myrmidons, the ob¬ 
loquy with which tho Star Chambers's proceedings 
are associated would become a pardonable irregularity 


of law as compared with the outrageous perpetrations 
of those who, equipped with the terrifying powers of 
Nero and Nadir, pretend to be justice incarnate on 
oarth.” 

January 28tn. 

Hamdam (Lucknow) requests the non-official members 
to leave the Council Chamber in a body. 

Meeting held at Satara protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Bhiwandi (Bombay) protesting against 
Row lutt Bills. 

January 29th. 

Young Patriot.— u If the Bill is passed into law, a new 
era will set in in the history of India, an era -which will 

blacken all civilisation.The new law will 

make honourable existence as uncertain as life in a 
plague-infected area ...” 

Young India (Bombay).—” At no time in the paBt (lid 
an occasion arise which so imperatively called forth com¬ 
mon action as this and one would suggest an informal 
conference of all non-official members to consider the 
situation. Vi e hope that none of them will draw upon 
his own head the infamy of having had a hand in the 
confiscation of tho elementary liberty of his country¬ 
men and wo hope that they will all loave the Council 
in a body rather than form part of a machinery that 
can bo so far abused.” 

Leader (Lahore) says that the Bills should be opposed 
in every constitutional way. Leaders should pre¬ 

pare themselves for passive resistance and a passive 
resistance movement should be sot on foot in every 
part of the country. 

January 31st. * * 

Commonweal (Madras) suggests that the non-official 
members should loave tho Council Chamber in a body. 

February 1st. 

Mooting held at Shikarpur protesting against Row latt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Thana (Bombay) protesting against 
Row latt Bills. 

Meeting held at Dindigul protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

February 2nd. 

Meeting held at Bijapur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting hold at West Khandosh protesting against 
Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Thana (Bombay) protesting against 
Rowlatt Bills, 

Mooting held at Dindigul protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Mooting held at Lahoro protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Mooting held at Allahabad protesting against Rowlatt 
Biffs, 

February 3rd. 

Meeting held at Poona protesting against Rowlatt 
Biffs. 

Meeting held at Belgaum protesting against Rowlatt 
Biffs. 

Meeting held at Paharanpur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Dharwar (Bombay) protesting against 
Row latt Bills. 

Mooting bold at Madura protesting against Rowlatt 
Biffs. 

Meeting held at Faridpur protesting against tho Rowlatt 
Biffs. 
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[Continued. 


Meeting held at Delhi protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills. ♦ 

Young Patriot (Nagpur).—. . , Mahatma Gandhi’s 
work in the matter of Champaran and elsewhere is a 
lesson which cannot he lost sight of. And there can bo 
no matter more vitally touching than the case of the 
present Bills in which our representatives can follow 
in the w ake of that great Mahatma.” 

February 4th. 

Meeting held at Surat protesting against Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Karachi protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Mirpur Khas protesting against Row latt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Madras protesting against Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Nadia protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Lahore protesting against Row latt 
Bills. 

Dr. Gokal Chand, NaranR, stated tho revolutionary movement was 
onlv devoted to the acquisition of a share in the Government of tho 
country and no Government - not. evi n a Home Rule Government still 
less a foreign bureaucracy— could hope to put down bucIi a movement. 
1) 'arm Das, Hurl, madfrspecial mention of Tllak and Gandhi as national 
hero. 

Meeting held at Gorakhpur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Arnrila Bazar Patrika .—“ .... The only parallel (to 
the Rowlatt Bills) in the civilised jurisprudence for 
such provision is to bo found in the declaration of 
martial law in any area. And the parallel furnished 
by history is that of a Nadir Shah on the pretext of 
Home of his soldiers being killed in a bazar affray, making 
over tho city of Delhi to the rapine, lust and blood¬ 
thirstiness of Ids brutal soldiery.” 

Bengalee .— 14 ... . there w ill bo agitation, intense, 
Iwtter widespread, accentuated by deep discontent 
.... the magnitude of which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate.” 

Desabhaktan (Madras).—“ When the law* comes into 
force, true patriots should silently walk to the prison and 
call out: Officers, open the doors. Wo will enter the 
prison now because we have to do it one day or other, 
if the whole of India act in this manner, the law- w ill 
be defeated.” 

Kesari .—” People should agitate on such a large scale ns 
to at tract the notice of the big statesmen at the Peace 
(Conference. Calcutta suggests the adoption of passive 
resistance. Time may come oven for the adop¬ 
tion of passive resistance. People should note 

the fact beforehand.” 

February 5th. 

Meeting held at Godhra (Bombay) protesting against 
Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting hold at Jalagaon (East Khandesh) protesting 
against Row latt Bills. 

Meeting held at Alimedabad protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Ahmednagar protesting against the 
Row latt Rills. 

Meeting held at Ellore protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills, 

Meeting held at Midnapore protesting against Row latt 
Bills. 

[Th^rr wore apparently a number of meetings before thl* In Bengal' 
but no details havo been given.] 

Meeting held at Amritsar protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Lucknow protesting against the 
Row latt Bills. 

Meeting held at Cawnpore protesting against the 
Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Hathras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting hold at Fyzabad protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Saharanpur protesting against the 
Rowlatt Bills. 


Inqilab asks Indians to protest with such vigour as to 
shake the very w alls of Government House. 

Bombay Chronicle .— 44 For a public worker, w ith the 
rancour of the police against him, the provision w ill be a 
Damocles’ sword.” 

February 6th . 

Desabhaktan (Madras) says that meetings and speeches 
will do no good. “ The bureaucratic duty has become 
used to such meetings and speeches, and it does not pay 
much heed to them. So the days for words are gone. 
The—representative members should. , . recede from the 
Council .... The representative members in the 

Provincial Council should follow Huit. The 

public should l>e prepared to resort to passive resistance 
.... This is the time for adopting in each house¬ 
hold the advice of Tilak, the teachings of Pal, the 
Swadeshi vow' of Surendra Nath and the passive resist¬ 
ance of Gandhi. 0 patriots ! Spread these broadcast ; 
be prepared to endure troubles.” 

Oudh Akhbar deprocates the suggestion of the Hon'ble 
Fazl-ul-haq, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal and others that 
Indians should have recourse to passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Poona protesting against Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting hold at Tippcra protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Benares protesting against the Row latt 
Pills. 

Mieling held at Comilla (Bengal) protesting against 
tho Row latt Bills. 

February 7th. 

Meeting held at Dacca proles'ng against Rowlatt Bills, 

February 8th. 

Meeting held at Palma protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Hindu (Madras).— 44 . . . we hope the Indian public w ill 
now grasp the realities of the present situation and not 
flinch from taking all the needful steps to save the 
country from the perils w ith w hich it is now’ threatened.” 

February 9th. 

Meeting hold at »Satara protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting hold at Ratnagiri protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Sholapur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting hold at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Dacca protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Amritsar protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Jalaun protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Mahratta .— 44 . . . The representatives of the people 
should withdraw from the Council and should have no 
hand in the passing of this legislation and the country 
should observe the day as a day of humiliation.” 

. February 10th. 

Desabhaktan { Madras).— u .... Tho agitation should 
be commenced oven now' when tho'Bills are w ith tho 
8 loot committee. Let those among the readers of the 
Desabhaktan who havo not till now taken the Swadeshi 
vow' of SufUtdra Nath take it at once.” 

Congress (Delhi) suggests non-official members should 
boycott the select committee; that indignation meetings 
should be held all over the country, and that Indians and 
their leaders should resort to passive resistance. 

Bombay Chronicle .— 44 If laws and constitutions havo 
moral foundations, there will be no doubt about tho 
ultimato fate of the barbarous inquisition which is now 
being ordained in the land. . . . The Bills are dangerous 
to public safety, subversive of the rights of cit./.enship 
improper for the subdual of revolution and a badge of 
crime and helotry on the people. India cannot and 
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will not accept the mark of Cain on the forehead and 
he shamed among the nations of the earth.” 

Nrw Jndia.-~-“. . . The country i# determined to sec 
that the object of the bureaucracy, as evidenced in these 
Black Bills is frustrated. Need we explain what will 
be the consequences. Pci haps during the next six 
months, the Government will find it necessary to in¬ 
troduce Martial Law not to put down any rebellion 
but to fight out the martial spirit." 

Leader (Lahore) again advocates passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Khulna protesting against Row latt 
Bills. 

February 11th. 

Meeting held at Sitapur protesting against Row latt 
Bills. 


February 20th. 

Meeting held at Godhra protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Agra protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Gbazipur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Jhansi protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills 

Meeting held at Hardoi protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Fdrmry 21st. 

Meeting held at Satara protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 


Meeting held at Lakhimpur protesting against Row latt 
Bills. 


February 12th. 


Meeting held at Poona protesting against Rowlatt 
Bilk 

Mooting held at Karachi protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meetings held at Triplicanc and Negapatam protesting 
against. Rowlatt. Bills. 

Meeting held at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 


February 11th. 


Meeting hold at Bombay protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Murshidahad protesting against 
Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Etah protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Muttra protesting against Rowlatt. 
Bills. 

In a meeting hold at Delhi to protest against the 
proscription of Dr. Ansari’s spoeeh one of the speakers 
made an attack on Government ii connection with tho 
Rowlatt Bills. 

February 15th. 

Meeting held at Madras city protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Sangam protesting against Rowlatt 
.Bills. 

Meeting held at Dohra Dun protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills, 

February 16lk. 

Meeting held at Satara protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Muzaflargarh protesting against 
Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Hooghly protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Mooting held at Bakarganj protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Mooting held at Lyallpur protecting against Rowlatt 
Rills. 

Meeting held at Muradabad protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Vijaya. — “ If Government, in spite of the unanimous 
opposition of Indians is obstinate enough to pass the 
Bills, the day on which they are passed should bo 
celebrated as a day of mourning. On that day news- 
pallors should have a black border every one should 
wear a badge of mourning, while a general hartal should 
be proclaimed und meetings hold on the 11th $ay after 
the passing of the Bills. Tho hartal should continue 
until the Bills are ropoaled." 


February 22nd. 

Meeting hold at Triplicanc protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Negapatam protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Burdwan protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Multan protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

February 23rd. 

Meeting held at Bombay protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Vcngurla protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Ahmodabad protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at West Khandosh protesting against 
ltowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Killa protesting against Rowlatt Bills. 
Meeting held at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Rills. 

Meeting hold at Murshidahad protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting lield at Multan protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Rajalcaran.— " If the Rowlatt Bills are passed. 

people Bhould vigorously put forward the Swadeshi 
movement and boycott foreign goods.’ 


February 21th. 

Meeting held at Dohad protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Multan protesting against, Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Sanj Yartaman (Bombay) exhorts the people to bring 
moral force to bear upon Government. 

Sanj Vartaman (Bombay).— 44 ... If Government pay 
no heed to the warning given to them by the public of 
Bombay, we shall be under the necessity of compelling 
them to do so.” 

fin a subsequent issue the paper asks those who want 
to resort to passive resistance to warn Government of 
their intention before taking ft step which will inflict 
untold hardships upon themselves.] 

Satyagraha and civil disobedience decided on by Mr. 
Gandhi at Ahmedabad. 

February 25th. 

Meeting held at Madras protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills. 


February 17 th. 

Meeting held at Madras protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Bhadraghar protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

February 18th. 

Meeting held at Savnn (Surat) protesting against 
Rowlatt Bills. 


February {nboul) 25th. 

Mr. Gandhi decides not to go to England on the Congress 
Deputation saying : ”1 have no confidence in the de¬ 
putation. The Rowlatt Bills block all progress.’ 

February 26th. 

Meeting held at Kathlal protesting against Rowlatt* 
Bills. 
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February 27th. 

Meeting held at Farrnkhabad protesting against Rcrwlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Meerut protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

February 28th. 

Meeting held at Bombay protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. Home Rule volunteers formed a procession. 

Meeting held at Kapadvad protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Nadia protesting against Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Amritsar protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Sanjaya (Bombay) writes that prior to the adoption of 
the passive resistance movement arrangements should 
be made to create a strong feeling against the Bills. 

March 1st. 

Meeting held at Nagal Dhura protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Bombay of the signatories to the 
Satyagraha pledge to form Sabha and appoint the executive 
committee. Gandhi presided. 

Meeting held at Hyderabad advocating passive resist¬ 
ance and protesting against Rowlatt Bills. 

March 2nd. 

Manifesto issued by moderates. 

Manifesto issuod by Gandhi inaugurating Satyagraha 
and civil disobedience. 

Mooting held at Thana protesting against Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Ahmedabad to popularise and further 
the passive resistance movement. 

Meeting held at Allahabad protesting against the 
Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Bareilly protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meetings held at Etawah and Benares advocating 
passive resistance and protesting against Rowlatt Bills. 

March 3rd. 

Meeting held at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Calicut protesting against Rowlatt Billa 
and advocating passivo resistance. 

South Indian Mail (Madras).—“ .... The remedy sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Gandhi is to refuse civilly to obey them. 
Mr. Gandhi has come to the conclusion that civil dis¬ 
obedience to law is the only remody. This is passive 
resistance of a vigorous type....” 

March 4th. 

Bengal extremists afford their support to passive 
resistance. 

Hindustan declares that the boycott of English goods 
would prove more effective a weapon... and asked the 
popular leaders to give it a thought. 

Sleeting held at Bijapur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Metrakona protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

March 6th. 

Meeting held at Poona protesting against Rowlatt Billa 
and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Negapatam protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Servant of India .—“ If resistance is confined to the 
provisions of this particular legislation, there is little 
chance of a conflict arising with the authorities. One 
may passively resist the Rowlatt Acts for years without 
ever coming in the path of the police.” 

Tribune. —“. It goes without saying that the 

passive resistance movement which has just been started 
under distinguished auspices in the Bombay Presidency 
in connection with the Rowlatt Bills is the most serious, 
if not also the most important, step that has been taken 
so far by any section of the constitutional party in India 


in defence of the oountry’s cherhhod rights..... The 
movement . is on the face of it an oil-India move¬ 

ment and is a challenge thrown out to the bureaucracy 
in respect of exactly thoso of its powers which it regards 
as the most vital. 

***** 

A general movement of passivo resistance in a country 
like India ought to be embarked upon only after all the 
recognised leaders of the people have put their heads 
together. This is not what has happened in the present 
case.” 

Young India .—“ There are occasions in the life of a 
community when the duty of civil disobedience arises 

. Passive resistance is a moral weapon, and it has 

never failed up to now in any country in the world. In 
India the condition for its success are already pre-exist¬ 
ing. Before six months are over, we have not the 

slightest doubt that either the Government will have to 
put thousands of men into jail or they will have to with¬ 
draw these laws.” 

March 7th. 

Meeting held at Vcjalpur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Bombay under the auspices of tjie 
Satyagraha Sabha advocating passive resistance under 
Gandhi’s presidency. 

Meeting held at Hyderabad protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Nagapatam protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting hold at. Delhi to protest against the Rowlatt 
Bills, Mr. Gandhi being present at the meoting. The 
names of 15 men and woraou who had taken the Saiga 
graha vow w p ero read out. 

Hindu (Madras).—“ Tho movement of passivo resist¬ 
ance has been seriously sot on foot, it is gaming ground 
and it is likely to spread over nook and corner of the 
country.” 

Hindustan expresses confidence that the passivo resist 
ance movement will ultimately succeed. It adds that 
the movement might bo strengthened by the boyoott of 
British gwds. 

March 8th. 

Meeting held at Shah era protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting hold at Surat, advocating passive resistance and 
protesting against Rowlatt Bills. 

Meoting held at Coimbatore protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Nog a pat am protesting against the 
Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Gorakhpur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

March 9lh. 

Mr. Gandhi arrived at Allahabad from Delhi and held 
a meeting to advocate passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Narsanda protesting against- Rfrwlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Pandhapur advocating passive resist- 
ance and protesting against Rowlitt Bills. 

Mooting held at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Mahratta .—” The movement of passive resistance. 

must receive the hearty support of all true Indian patriots. 
The moderates are stiil afraid the drastic use of passive 
resistance is uncalled for.... Madras leaders like Mr. 
Vijaya Rangh aracb ariar have fully supported Mr. 
Gandhi’s movement. Mrs. Besant is of opinion that it 
should be directed only against the Rowlatt Bills and not 
against any other laws. Besides she thinks that even 
the method of resisting these Bills should b© first approved 

by a committee appointed specially for the purpose. 

The Bengal nationalist leaders have approved of it, bu<* 
they say f Hat the form of a concerted action in this 
matter should be decided by the All-India Congress* 
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Committee. The Poona nationalists...support the 

movement, but have reserved for themselves the liberty 
to settle details.’' 

Sunday Toiler. (Bombay) “ Government may be 
assured of the sympathy and support of an overwhelm¬ 
ingly large proportion of the community in any measures 
that it takes to put down this poisonous propaganda.” 

March, 10th. 

Mr. Gandhi arrived at Lucknow and put up with 
Maulvi Abdul Bari; hold a private meeting at iiis house 
to disoiiHH passive resistance movement. 

A leaflet printed in Marathi and Gujerati advocating 
passive resistance issued by Mr. Gandhi. 

Two meetings held at Surat advocating passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Mooting held at Karachi protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Pandharpur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

March 11th. 

Two meetings held at Bombay protesting against 
Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Madura protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at. Tuticorin protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Public meeting hold at Lucknow' in which the passive 
resistance movement was explained and signatures to 
the Satyagraha vow taken. 

Wagt .—“ It does not become us to adopt the first course 
( i.c ., revolution); Indians are neither as ungrateful 
as the Irish nor are they faithless like the Germans. 
They should therefore resort to the second alternative. 
They should, following in the wake of Mr. Gandhi, employ 
passive resistance to fight the propot&d law. During 
the struggle, however, they should not deviate from the 
right path and should abstain from violence to life, person 
and property. They should not reply to a sword, but 
should bow their heads to it.” 

March 12th. 

Meeting held at Kaira protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at .Sonao advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at- Madura protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting hold at Azamgarh protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

March 13th. 

Meeting held at Poona protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Madura protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Dcsabhakian (Madras) approves of the scheme pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Gandhi to have branch committees in every 
provinoe. district, taluk and village of the central com¬ 
mittee appointed for deciding what other laws than the 
Rowlatt laws are to come within the purview of the 
passive resistance movement. 

March 14th. 

Meeting held at Bombay advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Triohinopoly protesting against Row latt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Nadia protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Akhwmi .—Mnulana Abdul Bari writes a letter about, 
the visit of Mr. Gandhi to Lucknow in w hich he says that 
he wants to dispel the suspicions aroused in the minds 
of the local authorities, because Mr. Gandhi stayed with 
him. He has great regard and respeot for Mr. Gandhi 
who loves truth and sincerity. He wanted to consult 
Mr. Gandhi about three important matters, viz., the 
oase of Messrs, Muhammad Ali and 8haukat AJi, the 
future disposal of Islamic territories and the Holy Places, 


and the Rowlatt Bills and the passive resistance move¬ 
ment. Ho expresses entire agreement with the views 
of Mr. Gandhi and calls upon Muhammadans to follow- 
the good example set by him. 

March 15th. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu visits Madras in connection with 
the protest against the Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Sukkur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Kaira advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Patna protesting against Row latt Bills. 

Meeting held at Coimbatore protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Bcrhampur protesting against Row latt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Mooting hold at Muradabad protesting against Row latt ■ 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

March 16th. 

Mr. Gandhi .— “There is no conception of defca 4 in 
Satyagraha. A Satyagrahi fights even unto death.” 

( Searchlight, lfith March 1919.) 

Funeral processions of Rowlatt. Bills tool, place at 
Nadiad. 

Processions for purpose of collecting funds in aid of 
passive resistance formed at Godhra. 

Meeting held at Thana protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at 8ukkur protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Trichinopoly protesting against Row latt 
Acts and advocating passi\e resistance. 

Meeting held at Tuticorin protesting aga : nst Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Multan protesting again t Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Meeting held at Moradabad protesting again t Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive remittance. 

March 17th. 

Posters printed in Marathi, Gujerati and English issued 
by the Satyagraha Sabha advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Belgaum protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting hekl at Sukkur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resit-tanec. 

Meeting held at Moradabad protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

March 18th. 

Mr. Gandhi arrived at Madras with his son to organize 
passive resistance movement. 

Mooting held at Shikarpur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Mooting hold at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Coimbatore protesting against Row latt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Mr. 11. V. Lalit and R. Mandlik writing in the Kcsari say 
“ The real situation lies in tho undertaking of a Simdt&hi- 
boycott movement, by all persona whether educated 
or uneducated, extremists or moderates.” 

March 19 th. 

Meeting held at Broach protesting against Rowlatt 
Bill8 and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held Rt. Kistna protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating Satyagraha. 

March 20th. 

Mooting held at Sangamner advocating passive 
resistance. 

Meeting held at Broach protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 
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Meeting held at Ahmedabad advocating passive 
resistance. 

Meeting held at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Tribune .— “ What makes it a blander of colossal magni¬ 
tude is the fact that the action is a challenge to the people 
in their most vital part, a challenge which no self-respect¬ 
ing people can be slow to take up ; that it not only re¬ 
opens, but widens the gulf between the bureaucracy and 
the people which many of us had been fondly hoping 
had been partially bridged by the announcement, of the 
20th August; and is the starting point of a constitutional 
struggle infinitely larger, more intense, perhaps also 
more bitter than any that has been known so far, between 
authority and right., between irresponsible power and 
popular liberty, a struggle which may go through many 
stagos and be attended by. Heaven only knows, how 
much suffering before it ends, but which can end in only 
ono way. It is always a bad thing for men in power to 
provoke such a contest.” 

Meeting held at Lyallpur advocating passive resistance. 

March 2JM. 

Waqt of Amritsar published cartoons concerning 
Rowlatt Act. 

March 22nd. 

Meeting held at Karachi protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meetings held at Saran and Bhagalpur protesting against 
Rowlatt Bills. 

Mr. Gandhi addressed the Madras Labour union. 

Mooting held at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Sewa Samili , Ambida, sent an invitation to Mr. Gandhi 
to come and address a meeting in connection with passive 
resistance. 

March 23rd. 

Meeting held at. Karachi advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Hyderabad protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills in which passive resistance movement was explained. 

Meeting held at Amritsar in support of passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Meeting bold at Molten protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

New Herald .— “ It is now our duty lo put the Govern¬ 
ment to trouble in every constitutional way- Unless 
Government repents of its unwisdtm. as it had to do in 
the partition of Bengal case, we should do ovr utmost 
so to confuse the authorities as to render their work in 
tho country almoit impossible .... Within the limits 
of law we should show to the Government t hat they are 
helpless without, our help, and that, help is not to ho 
given unless coercive laws are removed from the Statute 
Book.” 

Desk reports that many notices have been published 
in Bombay appealing to the people not to pay taxes 
(which the paper disapproves of). 

March 24th . 

Mr. Gandhi announces hartal and suspension of busi¬ 
ness on IfOth M arch. 

Meeting held at Larkana protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Cawnporc protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meoting held at Delhi under the auspices of tho new 
JSatyagraha Sabha against the Rowlatt hills and ad¬ 
vocating passive resistance. Swan i Shraddhanand made 
a violent speech. 

Barisal Hitaishi. —“ It is true Bombay and Madras are 
leading the way. Bengal still U silent. Even if Bengal 
may insbt to adopt the passive resistance now in her 
heart of hearts, we cannot say whether she will adopt 
it, because of the Btorm that is blowing over her youth¬ 
ful population.” 

March 25th. 

Meeting held at Trichinopoly advocating Satyagraha. 
Mr. Gandhi spoke. 

VOL. VI 


Meeting held at Broach protesting against Rowdatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Karachi advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Madras protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

March 26th. 

Meeting held at Nelloro advocating passive resistance 
and protesting against Rowlatt Bills. 

1 alril. — “ Signs go to show that if t his comes to pass, an 
agitation will be set on foot in India, the like of which 
the history of the country will be unablo to show.” 

March 27th. 

Mr. Gandhi delivered a lecture on passive resistance to 
a large audience. 

Meeting held at Karachi protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Nellore advocating Satyagraha. 

Meeting held at Delhi under the auspices of the Satya¬ 
graha Sabha advocating passive resistance. The meet¬ 
ing was presided over by Swami Shraddhanand. 

Meeting held at Meerut protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Yimvamitra (Calcutta) fully supports the proposal 
(to hold hartal), and adds that Government servants should 
take leave on tho day previous to tho Sunday. 

March 28th. 

Meeting held at Godhra protesting against Rowlett 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

A halm ALhbar. — “As a protest against the Rowlatt 
Bills, notices are said to have been posted in Bombay 
asking the people, to pay no taxes and directing them to 
offer a vigorous opposition to Government orders. The 
paper remarks that such proceedings arc improper and 
unlawful and can serve no useful purposo.” 

Muhammad Ali Jinnah resigned his seat in the Indian 
Legislative Council and wrote an offensive letter to 
His Excellency the Viceroy. 

March 29'.h. 

Mr. Gandhi delivered lecture in the Vakil’s Club, 
Negapatam, on passive resistance and the Satyagraha 
vow. 

Meeting held at Sulknr protesting against Rowlatt, 
Bills end advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held r.t Madras advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Annit.sar in which Dr. Satya Val and 
Kitchlew tried to enlist sympathisers to take, Satyagraha 
vow. 

( opics of Satyagraha vow circulated at Bhiwani through 
the agency of l ijaya , Delhi. 

Meeting he'd at F;v/ilka in support of passive? resistance. 

Meeting held at Jhang-Maghinna in support of passive 
resistance. 

Meeting held at Multan in favour of passive resistance. 

Meeting held at. Eurrukhabnd protesting against the 
Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

March 30th. 

Meeting held at. Nasik protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and j (Locating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Kanara protesting against tho Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Sukkur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills arid advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Dasahadivvadia advocating passive 
resistance. 

Meeting held at Hyderabad protesting against the 
Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Mirpur Khas protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Madras advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Amritsar advocating passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Notice found posted at Kainal advocating passive 
resistance. 

2 i 
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Meeting held at Panipat advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting hold at Multan protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. * 

Meeting held at Kot Adu (District Muzaffargarh) pro¬ 
testing against Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Ktnh protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Lucknow protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at (Gorakhpur protesting against the 
Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Mainptiri protesting against, the Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Hartal observed at Amritsar, Fazilka (Ferozepore), 
Mukerian (Hoshiarpur) and Multan. 

Bartini hartal at I ampul (Karnul). 

Complete hartal at Delhi. 

Hartal in Sirai (Kanara), 

Hartal in Hyderabad. 

Hartal at Hathvas. 

Hartal at (Ghiuur (United Provinces). 

Hartal observed at Furrukhnbad. 

Wuqt.- “ If the entire country resorls to ]>nssive resist • 
a nee, where is the (Government, that will withstand it V 
'I'he re can he no need for weilding the sword, been use 
the Snh/ayrahi docs not offer physical resistance. No 
civilised (Government can tolerate the killing and ruin¬ 
ing o| mnocent peiHOiiN. If any tyrannical (Government 
were to think ot doing ho, tt could not maintain its exis¬ 
tence even after destroying the entire country. Ini- 
piisonim.’ passive icsisters is an empty deed. holding to 
no result. It is not an cany thing to throw the entire 
population of the country into jail. Fven if u (Govern¬ 
ment were to imprison passive resisters in order to 
overawe them, the action would prove wholly ineffective. 
Passive resistance uproots oppression and sows the seeds 
of justice pit y and love. 'I he burcaucr ey lias, through 
its self-will and self conceit, driven loyal iiulians to resort 
to passive resistance.” 

A'cie IIrrahl .— Many tliingH really Indian, when intro¬ 
duced umlei a new name, ate understood to he foreign. 
The passive resistame movement inaugurated by 
Mahatma (Gandhi against the coercive laws is perhaps as 
old as India itself, tint less informed people go on sav¬ 
ing; that we have borrowed it, from the west. Anybody' 
having the least aei|unintniicc with Indian history knows 
that the weapon has been used against blind faith in 
force and violence many times before Mahatma (Gandhi 
even dreamt o| it. VVe, in the Punjab, ean quote 
the example oi (Guru Tegh Bnhadur with rightful pride. 
He may be truly regarded as the prince of passive resis- 
ers. 

March i 1*1. 

(Gandhi delivered a lecture on the Batyngraha move¬ 
ment at Be/.wada (Madras). 

(Gandhi left Bezwada for Bombay. 

Meeting held at Hyderabad advocating passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Meeting held at Nialkot advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Ludhiana protesting against Rowlatt 
Act. 

Meeting held at Cawnpore protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held al Saha rat tpur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

A fa il 1st. 

Printed leaflets issued in which Mr. Gandhi detailed 
tone programme to be observed on the Oth April. 

Meeting held at Karachi protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Madras advocating Satyagrafun. 

Meeting held at Lyallpnr protesting against Rowlutt 
Bills and in favour of Batyugraha. 

Bengali .— “ No riots have at last broken out in eontlec¬ 
tion with the Saiyugraha movement. Tins is why we 


are opposed to it. The engineers of the movement are 
out of harm’s way, but the foolish populace have to 
suffer. The authorities would do well to take action 
after due consideration. The Delhi affair is not destined 
to end here. ’ ’ 

April 2nd. 

Meeting held at Amhala protesting against Rowdatt 
Rills and advocating passive resistance. 

Provincial conference advance meeting held at Julltm- 
dur in which Dr. Kitchlew and Pandit Diria Nath spoke. 

Meeting held at, Montgomery advocating passive 
resistance. 

Tribune. — u We would point out with all the strength 
and emphasis at our command that the incident has no¬ 
thing to do with Saiyugraha, and that, the attempt, 
which iH being made m interested quarters, to connect, 
the two is absolutely without justification. It is unfor¬ 
tunately true that the disturbances did take place in 
connection with the observance of the national protest 
day, but, that is quite immaterial. Anybody can take 
part in tt national celebration like this, and it is per¬ 
fectly obvious that people did take part in it who neither 
understand nor believe in Sat yagraka. In the Satya- 
I/rah is conception of things there is no room for such a 
thing as an afTruy. He does not even know the word. 
He knows only one word, and that word is suffering. 
If he is hit, he does not hit back ” 

Apr,l 3rd. 

.Meeting held at Hyderabad protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Rujiar (Amhala) protesting against 
Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Committee formed at Batula to promote passive 
resistance. 

Committee formed at Gurdaspur to promote hartal. 

A small number of arrivals from Delhi spread the 
idea of hartal in the Rewari town. 

Meeting held at lloshiarpur in favour of passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Meeting held at Ludhiana advocating passive resistance 
and protesting against Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Nialkot advocating passive resistance. 

A'frril 4th. 

Meeting held at Kalal protesting against Rowlatt Bills 
and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at (Godhra advocatng passive resistance. 
Meeting held at Hoshiarjiur in favour of passive resist¬ 
ance. 

.Meeting held at Multan to frustrate the welcome 
which the Municipal Commissioners had decided to 
give to 2/HO Punjabis. 

Meeting lu*ld at Karnal advocating passive resistance. 
Handbills issued at Nialkot in the furtherance of the 
hartal for the litl». 

Tribune . 4th.- " Punjab Provincial Congress Committee 
.and the Indian Association at a joint meeting on the 
2nd April decided to hold the Oth April as a protest 
t III v." ’ 

April rah. 

Meeting held at Simla pur protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and to arrange haiiul on the following day. 

Meeting held at Kurduwadi protesting against Rowlatt 
BilC and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Mirpur Klias protesting against the 
Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meetings held at Bankipur and (ianga protesting 
atramst the Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Meeting held in South Malabar protesting against 
Row hut Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Coimbatore, protesting against Row- 
lat t Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held atTrichinopoly advocating passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Meeting held at Amritsar advocating hartal for the 
bth April. 
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Meeting held at Jampur (Dera Ghazi Khan) advocating 
hurled for the following day. 

Meeting held at Ferozepore in which it was decided 
to observe hartal on April 6th. 

Meeting held at Gujranwala protesting against Rowlatt 
Act and in favour of passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Hafizabad advocating hartal for the 
6th April. 

Meeting held at Hosliiarpur in favour of passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Meeting held at Jhclum advocating hartal for the 
following day. 

Meeting held al Ludhiana protesting against Rowlutt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held ut Lyallpur protesting against the Row- 
la11 Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Montgomery protesting against Row- 
latt Bills. 

Meeting hchl at Karnal advocating passive resistance. 
Meeting held at Kot Adu (District MuzufTargurh) pro- 
teeing against Rowlatt Bills. 

Meeting held at Rawalpindi protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and ad\cent mg passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Niulkot advocating passive resistance. 
Meeting held at Bahadurgarh (Rohlak) to arrange 
hartal. 

Meetings protesting against Rowlatt BMP and ad¬ 
vocating passive resistance took place at the following 
places in the United Provinces:— 

Hat liras. Hapur. 

.Teh an g i ra ha d. Ain voh a. 

Gorakhpur. 

Pandit Min Ian Mohan Malaviysi resigned bis seat in 
the Indian Legislative Council. 

April 6th . 

Meeting held at Poona protesting against Rowlatt 

Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Paudlnpur protesting against, Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Matimga protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and luhocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Bombay advocating passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Meeting held at Surat protesting against Rowlatt 

Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Batura protesting against Rowlatt 

Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Wai advocating passive resistance. 
Meeting held at Bclgaum protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Madlie advocating passive resistance. 
Meeting held at Sangola ad vocal ing passive- resist¬ 

ance. 

Meeting held at 1'auditarpur protesting against Row ¬ 
latt Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Karachi advocating passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Meeting held at Hyderabad protesting ugainst Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Nasik advocating passive resistance. 
Meetings held at Hubli, Gaday. Bijapur and Kunara 
piotosting against, Rowlatt Bills and passive resistance. 

Meeting held at East Khandesh protesting against 
Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Ranchi protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Shah a bad advocating Satyagraha. 
Meetings held at Killa, Rarbhanga and Patna advo¬ 
cating Satyagraha and protesting against Rowlatt Bills. 

Meetings held at Salem, Trichinopoly and Srinangam 
advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Coimbatore advocating Satyagraha. 
Meetings held at Nellore, Kanigri and Madura advo¬ 
cating Satyagraha. 

Meetings held at Guntur, Tenali and Ong&la advo¬ 
cating passive reaistanoe. 


Meetings held at the following places in Bengal ad¬ 
vocating passive resistance : - 


Dacca. 
Bari sal. 
Bogin. 
Khulna. 
Jessore. 


Mursbidabad. 
1bnu. 

( abut ta. 
Rangpur. 
Kiishnugar. 

Midr.apore. 


fleeting held at Amlmla protesting against the Row¬ 
latt Act. 

Meeting held at Jampur protesting against the Row¬ 
latt Bills. 

A special meeting of the Khalsa Youngim-n's Assocm- 
don was held protesting against tli* v Rowlatt Act. 

Meetings protesting against the Rowlatt Bills and 
advocating passive resistance took place in the following 
places in the United Produces:— 


Aligarh. 

Bilapur, 

Basf i. 

Bid Ini. 

Hula udshahr. 

Banda. 

Ktnv. ah. 

Biircill\. 

Ghuzipur. 

Juinipur. 

(ioraklipur. 

Mecnit. 

Lucknow. 

Mu zapur. 

Mumdabnd. 

Bulianpur. 

Muttra. 

Plmlpur. 


An incomplete hartal observed in the Ambala pity 
with a protest meeting in Re c\ cuing. 

Partial hartal in Rupar (district Amlmla). Certain 
Ary a Samajists opposed tie Sub Divisional Officer m 
liis effort's to <*\| 1 lit !11 the Rowlatt Acf to the people. 

Hartal observed in the Ferozepore City and Canton¬ 
ment. 

In the morning there was a large meeting at which 
the. speeches were directed against the Rowlatt Bills. 

Hartal observed in Aholiar and Giddarlmha (district 
Ferozepore) and a public meeting was held at Abohui. 

Meeting held in Akalgarh (district Gujranwala), and 
eerlain Hindus went round the bazars inducing shop¬ 
keepers to close their shops. 

Complete hartal observed in Gujranwala city with 
meetings at which misrepresentation of the Rowlatt Act 
was industriously carried on. 

A partial hartal observed in Hafizabad (district Gnj- 
ranwala) and in the evening meeting held protesting 
against the Rowlatt Act. 

Hartal observed in Ramnagar. 

Hartal observed in Sheikhupura with a protest meet¬ 
ing. 

Efforts made in Wazirabad to force a hartal. 

A complete hartal observed in the following place* in 
the Gurdaspur district:— 

Batata. Gurdaspur. 

Dhariwal. Pathankot. 

Dinanagar. Bujanpur. 

A partial hartal observed in tho following places in 
the same district:— 

Aliwal. Sobol. 

Kadian. 

Under pressure from Delhi a hartal was observed in 
Ballabgarh, but abandoned after about two hours. 

Hartal observed for two days in Faridabud. 

Hartal observed m Palwal with a protest meeting. 

Hartal observed in Rowan. The people were restless 
and moved about in crowds. 

Hartal observed in Bhiwani city and a mas* meeting 
held. 

Complete hartal in Hissar with a mass meeting pro¬ 
testing against the Rowlatt Bills. 

Attempts made in Hansi city to promote hartal. 

General hartal observed in Hoshiurpur city with a 
meeting protesting against the Rowlatt Bills. 

An abortive attempt at hartal in Chiniot. 

Another attempt at hartal in Shorkot stopped. 

2 1 2 
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Complete hartal in Jhelum city and in the evening** 
protest meeting. 

Hartal was observed in the following places in the 
Jullundnr district with mass meetings agaiast the Kovv- 
lutt BillH :— 

Jullundur city. Bariga. 

Ntiwaiishahr. Bahon. 

Hartal observed in the Karnal city. 

Unsuccessful attempts to observe hartal in Panipat. 

Complete hartal in Lahore, with a procession and mass 
meeting protesting against tin' Rowlatt Act. 

A general hartal in tin? Ludhiana city with a mass 
meeting. 

Hartal observed in Khanna and Sahncwal in the 
lUdhiana district. 

Attempt made in Gojra, district Lvallpur, to promote 
hartal. 

Attempts made in Jaramvala (district Lvallpnr) to 
promote a hartal and subscriptions were collected for 
tho families of the Delhi martyrs. 

A general hartal was observed in the Lvallpur eity 
with a meeting protesting against the Rowlatt Bills. 

Hartal organized in Tandlianwula (district Lvallpur). 

liriel hartal in Tobu Tek Singh (district Lvallpur) v\ith 
a protest meeting. 

Hartal and a protest meeting in Kumnlia. 

A eomplete hartal observed in (lie Montgomery eitv. 

Hartal vva,; observed in tho Multan city with a protest 
moot j ng. 

Partial hartal in Kot Adu (district Muzaflargarh) with 
a protest meeting. 

Partial hartal in MuzafYargurh with a protest meeting. 

Hartal observed in Pohtak followed by a molding. 

Hartal observed in No no pat followed by a protest 
meeting. 

Hartal observed in Sialkot eity and a large mass 
meeting field in tin- evening. 

Hartal was observed in Simla with a mass meeting. 

Partial hartal in Poona. 

Hartal o erxed in Dacca. Midnapur, Murshidahad und 
Pahna ( R .tal), semi hartal oiiserved in Bunkura. 

Partial '< ifal in Tittughiir. 

Hartal ■ erved in Calcutta followed by a procession. 

Scmiu/m. >I observed in Madras City. 

Partial hartal observed in Salem (Madras). 

Ha rial observed in Triehinopoly and Srinangnm 
(Madras.) 

Partial hartal in Cunt itr (Madras). 

Hartal observed in Negapatain. 

Hartal ol iservei I m Mongliyr. 

llarta! observed in Delhi. 

llartal observed in Allahabad and protest meeting 
hehl. 

Complete hartal observed in Agra and protest meeting 
hold. 

Shops closed for a few hours in Azamgarh and protest 
meeting held. 

Hartal observed in Budaun and protest meeting held. 

Hartal observed in Cawnpore and protest meeting held. 

Hartal observed in Debra Dun and protest meeting 
held. 

Hartal observed in Etah followed by a procession and 
protest meeting. 

Hartal oiiserved in Fvzabad and protest meeting held. 

Complete hartal observed in Jhaiisi and protest meeting 
held. 

Hartal observed for a few hours in Chirgam. 

Hartal observed in Mainpuri and protest meeting held. 

Partial hartal observed in Sh.ahjahunpur and protest 
meeting held. 

Hartal observed in tho following places in the United 
Provinces : — 


Mursan. 

Nasni. 

Sikandrc. Rao 

Purdilnagar. 

Jtachaura. 


Hnsayan. 

Iglas. 

Biswan. 

Atrauli. 

Harduagauj. 


Khair. 

Bahraich (also protest 
meeting). 

Firozabad. 

Etamadpur. 

Fattehpur-Sikri (also 
protest meeting). 

Tundla. 

Malpura. 

llaiba. 

Fattehabad. 


Bartan. 

Bijnor (also protest 
meeting). 

Farrukhabad (also 
protest meeting), 

Gonda (also protest 
meeting). 

Jalaun. 

Muzaffarnagar. 

Hard war. 


Tribune.— 11 To-day the Indian nation will make its 
united protest against the passing of the more important 
of the Kowlatt Bills into law. Individuals, political 
bodies, public meetings of citizens held in particular 
areas, the Press and last but not least the non-official 
members have already made the protest on their own 
account. To-dav al! those more or less isolated activities 
will be collected together and as far as possible made 

into a whole_It is for the two fold purpose of affording 

them (the masses and educated classes generally) this 
opportunity and of bringing the scattered elements of 
opposition in different parts of the country to a common 
focus that Mr. Gandhi has devised the scheme of protest 
thal is to be brought, into operation to-day. Two things 
were clearly essential for the purpose. One was that a 
particular day should be set apart for the common pro¬ 
test of the whole country, the other was that the form 
of protest should be such that a very large proportion 
of the people might, take an active part in it. Public 
meetings held on one and the same day at very nearly 
the same hour, at, which more or less identical resolu¬ 
tions should be passed were of course au essential and 
indispensable part of the programme.” 


April 7th. 

Meeting held at, Chi kadi protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Bhiwani against the Rowlatt Act. 
Hartal observed at Natgarah in the Montogmory dis¬ 
trict . 

Hartal continued at Multan. 


April 8th. 

Meeting at .facobahad protesting against Rowlktt 
Pulls ami advocating passive resistance. 

A Hindu-Miihanmiadan unity meeting held at Bhiwani 
citv to arrange passive resistance. 

Hindu-Mulinmmadan unitv meeting held at Sirsa 
protesting against Rowlatt, Bills. 

Attempted hartal at Chiniot. 

Hartal observed at Diliai (United Provinces). 

A pril 9th. 

Meeting held at Peshawar protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 

Mr. Gandhi prevented from entering the Punjab. 

Meeting held at Lucknow protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

April 10th. 

Partial hartal at Gurgaon and protest meeting. 

llartal at Pulwftl. 

Attempted hartal made at Bhiwani. 

Meeting at Sialkot advocating passive resistance. 

Meetings held in Hapur and Gorakhpur protesting 
against the Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resist¬ 
ance. 

April 11th. 

Meeting held at Karachi advocating passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Meeting held at Puma protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Kuinv advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Patna protesting against the Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 
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Meetings held at Saran and Dhanbad protesting against 
the Rowlatt Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting at Chuharkana advocating hartal. 

Meeting held at Sangla to arrange hartal. 

Attempted hartal at Ambala city. 

Meeting held at Rawalpindi of protest and expressing 
sympathy with those killed at Delhi. 

Meetings protesting against the Rowlatt Bills and 
advocating passive resist a nee took place at the following 
places in the United Provinces :— 

Atrauli. Muzaffarnagar. 

Hardu iganj. Meerut. 

Hat liras. Agra. 

Khcri. 1 Uiandshahr. 

Lucknow. 

Ilartal observed at Gurgaon. 

Hartal observed at Hassunpur (Gurgaon). 

Hartal observed at Palwul and Hodal (Gurgaon). 

Hartal at Jullundur. 

Hartal observed at Panipat and protest meeting. 

Hartal observed at Kasur followed by a meeting. 

Hartal in Lahore. 

Hartal at Multan city. 

Hartal observed at Bahadurgarh and Jhajjar (Rolitak). 

Harluh observed at the following places in the United 
Provinces. 

Khair. Aurangabad. 

Chanda no. Bijaigarh. (Also protest 

Akrahad. meeting). 

Kand iganj. 

April 1th. 

Meeting held at Hyderabad advocating passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Meetings held at Tlaria and Katras protesting against 
the Rowlatt Bills aid advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Gunter advocating haiyayraha. 

Meeting held at Am hula protesting against Gandhi's 
arrest and advocating passive ies tanec. 

Meeting held at Hafizabad (Gujranwala) to organise 
hartal. 

Meeting held at Shalmbad (district Karnal) to arrange 
hartal. 

Meeting held at Hoshiarjmr protesting against Mr. 
Gandhi's deportation and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at LvniJpur in which hartal was decided 
on. 

Meeting held at Simla protesting against the order 
detaining Mr. Gandhi and advocating passive resis¬ 
tance. 

Meetings protesting against Rowlatt Bills and advo¬ 
cating passive resistance took place at the following 
place® in the United Provinces :— 

Bijaigarh. Unao. 

Gorakhpur. Agra. 

Fateh pur. 

Hartal observed at Bat ala (Gurdaspur). 

Hartal observed at Gurdaspur with a protest meeting. 

Hartal and protest meeting at Chuharkana (Gujran¬ 
wala). 

Hartal observed in Palwal. 

Hartal and protest meeting at Sirsa. 

Hartal observed at Nur Mahal (Jullundur). 

Hartal observed at Kasur (Lahore) followed by a 
riot. 

Hartal continued at Lahore. 

Hartal continued at Multan. 

Hartal observed at Bori (Rohtak). 

Hartal observed at Khurja (United Provinces). 

April 13th. 

Meeting held at Mirpur Khas protesting against Row latt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Kaira protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 


Meetings protesting against Rowlatt Bills and advo¬ 
cating passive resistance took place at the following 
places in the United Provinces : - 

Jalaun. Shahjahunpur. 

Lucknow. Dobra Dun. 

8. .kit.. Biulaun. 

Jalesar. Fy zahad. 

Chandausi. 

Meeting held at Chnmpnran protesting against the 
Row l. .tt Bills and advocating .S ntynyraha. 

Meet mg held in the ldgah at Peshawar urging passive 
res if tauee, strath *hi, boycott and unity. 

Meeting held at Hansi at which Gandhi's message was 
read. 

Meeting held at Toliaua in which hartal was proposed. 
Hartal in Amhala Cantonment lolloped by public meet¬ 
ing. 

Hartal observed at Patbankot. 

Hat (ah <»l»ser\ ed at Fero/.e|>ore. Xapina and Nuh. 
Hartal observed at Taiiru (Gurgaon). 

Ilartal observed at llissar followed by meeting. 

Ilartal observed at Bareilly. 

Attempted hartal at Hhiwani. 

Hartal observed at Shuhabad. 

Hartal continued at Lahore. 

Hartal observed at Lyallpur. 

Hartal continued at Multan. 

Hartals observed in Kosi. Mutt a. Bindraban, Sadabad, 
Mahaban and Baldco (United Provinces). 

April Nth. 

M coting held at Satara advocating hartal. 

Meeting held at Karachi protesting against Rowlatt 
Bills and ad vocal ing passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Chapra protesting against Rowlatt Bills 
and advocating Sati/ayralia. 

Meetings protest ing again: t Rowlatt Bills and advo¬ 
cating passive resistance took place at the follow ing place* 
in the United Provinces : — 

Fyzalmd. Pilibhit. 

Meeting held at Jalalpur Jattnn (Gujrat) to arrange 
hartal. 

Ilartal at. Manirnajra, District Ambala. 

Hartal observed at 'I'ani Taran. 

Hartal at Gujranwala. 

Ilartal observed at Hafizabad. 

Hartal observed at. Sheikhupura. 

Attempted hartal at \Vuzirnbud. 

Hartal observed at, Gujrat. 

Hartal observed at Nuh, 

Hartal observed at Tohaiia. 

Attempted hartal at Gojra. 

Hartal observed fit Jaraiiwala followed by meeting. 
Ilartal observed at. Lyallpur. 

Hartals observed at Fateiigarh and Furrukhabad. 

Mr. Gandhi’s appeal for an “ atonement fund ” fo. 1 the 
families of those) (Indians and Europeans) killed in the 
disturbances. 

April 15th. 

Meeting held at Madras ad vocal, ng sutyagraha and 
stmdrshi. 

Meeting held at Bezwada advocating passive resistance. 
Meeting held at Haripur protesting aga nut the Row iatt 
Bills. 

Meetings protesting against the Rowlatt Bills and ad¬ 
vocating passive resistance took place at the following 
places in the United Provinces : — 

Agra. J hansi. 

Sitapur. 

Hartal observed at Hafizabad. 

Hartal observed at Wazirabad. 

Hartal observed at Gujrat. 

Hartal observed at Jalalpur Jattan. 

Attempted hartal at'Kunjah. 

Iiurtal observed at ‘abwaii followed by meeting.] 
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Hartal Observed at Garhdiwala (Hoahiarpur) and meet¬ 
ing held. 

Hartal observed at the following places in the Jullundur 
district :— 

Nakodar. Shahkot. 

Mahlpur. 

Attempted hartals at Dhudial and Ohakwal. 

Attempted hartal at Jheluin. 

Hartal continued at Lahore. 

Hartal'* observed at Dijkot, Lyallpur and Gojra. 

Hartal observed at Jalalpur Jattan, district Gujrat. 

April 16th. 

Meeting hold at Coimbatore advocating Satyagraha. 

Mooting at Chakwal to arrungo hartal. 

Mooting at. Khiala Kalan. 

Meetings hold at Agra and Khurja protesting against 
fhe Lowlat.t l*illn and advoonting passive resistance. 

Hartal at Gojra and Ilindu-Muhammadan mooting in 
the mosque. 

April 17 th. 

Meeting hold at Vellore advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting, held at Khiitla Kalan. 

Meetings held at. Agia, .Lumpur. Garhmuktenar and 
Kankhnl (United Provinces) protesting against the Ilow 
latt Bi 1 and advocating passive resistance. 

Hartal observed at Kamrulii (Ludhiana). 

A pril 18th. 

Attempted hartal at Una. 

Hartal observed at Kaithal. 

At 1 erupted hartal at Pundri (Karnal). 

Meeting bold at Fatchjmr (Karnal), advocating passive 
resist anee. 

Meetings held at Bulandshahr, Marhcra. dehangiiahad 
and Jhanui (United Provinces) protesting against How latt, 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

April 19th. 

Mr. Candhi firoclaims stispens'on of Satyagraha. 

Hartal at liullia (United Provinces). 

A pri / 2t)th. 

Meeting held at Bombay protest ing against the Rowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meetings held at the following places in the United 
Provinces protesting against the Kowlatt Bills and advo¬ 
cating passive resistance :— 

Bijrior. ('hunar. 

Farrukhabad. Mnv.apur. 

Manila war. Benares. 

Hartal and meeting at Barapura (United Provinces). 

A pril 21st. 

Meeting held at Bombay protesting against Kowlatt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

Meeting held at Kehwan advocating Satyagraha. 

Meeting hold at Peshawar protesting against the Row 
latt Bills. 

Meetings held at the following places in the United 
Provinces protesting against Kowlatt Bills and advocat¬ 
ing passive resistance 

Sitapur. Fatehpur. 

►Shttbjabanpur. 

April 22nd. 

Meeting held at Surat advocating passive resistance. 

A pril 25th. 

Meeting bold at Hyderabad protecting against Rowlatt 
Bills. 


April 26th. 

Meeting held at Bhagalpur advocating passive resist* 

ance. 

Mr. Horniman deported and Gandhi issued message for¬ 
bidding hartals and demonstrations. 

April 27th. 

Meeting held at Bombay advocating passive resist¬ 
ance. 

Meeting hold at Charsada protesting against the Row* 
latt Act. 

Mootings hold at Mirzapur and Bulandshahr (United 
Provinces) protesting against the Kowlatt Bills and ad¬ 
vocating passive resistance. 

April 28th. 

Mooting hold at Surat of the Satyagraha Subha, woman's 
Branch. 

April 29th. 

Mooting held at Agra protesting against the Rowl&tt 
Bills and advocating passive resistance. 

A 7 ml 30th. 

Meeting held at a mosquo at Peshawar advocating 
passive, resistance. 

Meetings held at Kan an j and Pifihhit (United Provinces) 
protesting against, the Kowlatt Bills and advocating pas¬ 
sive resistance. 

May 1s1. 

Meeting held at Peshawar urging passive resistance. 
Meetings hold at AUbarpura arid Badabcr urging passive 
resistance. 

May 2nd. 

Mr. Gandhi promises to resume civil disobedience in 
duly. 

May 4ill. 

Mr. Gandhi holds hartal at Bombay for deportation of 
Mr. Horniman. 

May 28th. 

Mr. Gandhi holds secret mooting of Satyagraha Sab ha to 
consider “ extern* on of civil disobedience to the Punjab.” 

June 10th. 

Mr. Gandhi definitely decides to restart civil disobedi- 
onee on duly 1st and is empowered by the executive com¬ 
mit too to act as dictator. 

July 1st. 

Mr. Gandhi inaugurates central Swadeshi Subha at 
Bombay with branches all over India. 

Mr. Gandhi postpones civil disobedience and promises 
to take no step without informing Government of Bombay. 

Jaly 12th. 

Sir Xarayan Ghandavarkar appeals for suspension of 
passive resistance. 

July 19th. 

Mr. Gandhi finally suspends civil disobedience. 

October 10th. 

Mr. Gandhi appeals to Hindus to observe hartal on 
Khila/at Day. 

October 13th, 

Order prohibiting Mr. Gandhi’s entry into Punjab, can¬ 
celled. Mr. Gandhi appeals to Hindus to boycott the 
peace celebrations. 

October 24th. 

Mr. Gandhi arrived at Lahore on the 24th. 

November 24th. 

Mr. Gandhi preside® at the Khilafat Conference at 
Delhi. 
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APPENDIX Xm. 

Daily wires to tha Government oi India in regard to the situation, issued during the disturbances. 


Telegram, dated 11th April 1919, from Lahore, Punjab, 
to all Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners, 
repealed to General Officer Commanding. Northern 
Command, Chief Commissioner, Delhi and Home, Simla. 
Clear line No. 10006. —Lahore and Amritsar report all 
quiet to-day 

Telegram, doted 13th April 1919,—despatched about 3 p.m. 
f >m Lahore, Punjab, to Home, Simla. 

Railway .stations between Kasur and Amritsar look'd. 
British soI'JXm 1 killed and two British officers injured 
„,t Kasur. Bands of rebels reported on move. Kasur 
and Tarn Taran treasuries attacked. State of open 
rebellion exists in parts of districts of Lahore and 
Amritsar. Lieutenant-Governor with concurrence ot 
General Officer Commanding, 16th Division, and Chief 
Justice, High Court, requests Governor-General in Gouneil 
to direct him to suspend functions of ordinary criminal 
courts in Amritsar and Lahore districts, to establish 
Martial Caw therein, and to direct trial of offenders 
under section 2 ol Regulation X of 1804. Section 4 
should be borne in mind. (Situation critical. Movable 
column starts on march from Ferozepore t<> Amritsar 
through worst tract with guns to-morrow morning. 

Telegram , dated tlth April 1919,—-dcsptifrhcd at 7 p.m., 
from Lahore, Punjab, to Home., Simla. 

At Amritsar yesterday two British police officers were 
present, troops consisted oi detachments oi Oth Gurkhas, 
, r »4th Sikhs, dOth Sirnl Riiles. No British troops were 
there but. several British officers. Gujranwala Civil 
Station and railway attacked and burnt. Aeroplane 
dropped bombs. 

Tdegram, dated 14th April 1919, from Lahore, Punjab, 
to Home, Simla. 

At Amritsar yesterday Brigadier-General Dyer and 
Deputy Commissioner read proclamation in city forbid¬ 
ding all public meetings. Prohibition proclaimed by 
beat of drum and read and explained at several plaees 
in city. In spite of this, meeting attended by 0,000 
wie held at 4-ffO contrary to Deputy Commissioner’s 
expectation. Troops present under command of General 
Dyer tired killing about 200. Deputy Commissioner 
not present. Military report not yet received. City 
quiet at night but political effect on Manjha and troops 
uncertain. In view of possibilities. General Officer 
Commanding is arranging to draft into Lahore more 
troops. British and Indian. 

Burly this morning large mob attacked railway flag 
station at VVagah, rail was removed by skilled hands 
and signaller bolted. Armoured train went out from 
Lahore and two ears were derailed ami left on line under 
guard. Assistance being sent. Line cutting and attacks 
on trains becoming frequent. 

Telegram, dated 14 th April 4919, from Lahore, Pun jolt, 
to all Deputy Commissioners and Commissioners; Chief 
Commissioner, Delhi and Fashawrr , t.evrral Officer 
Commanding. Northern Command; Political Agent, 
Phulkian States, and Home, Simla. 

No. 10210 — Amritsar. —Unlawful mooting dispersed by 
troops yesterday aftornoon with heavy casualties. Quiet 
since. Lahore. —Quiet yesterday. Three leaders 
removed this morning. Movable column started this 
morning from Kasur through Manjha to Amritsar. 
Various attempts made on telegraph wires and perma¬ 
nent way. Gujranwala. —City mob attempted cut 
line and did damage. Aeroplane visited locality to-day 
and dropped bombs. No reports of trouble elsewhere 
up to 4 thiB afternoon. 


Telegram, dated 15th April 1919, from Lahore, Punjab, 
to Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners; Political 
Agents, Patiala and Bahawalpvr, Chief Commissioners, 
Peshatmr and Delhi; General Officer Commanding, 
Northern Command, Rawalpindi Division, Lahoi <• 
Division ; and General Off'ce* Commanding Brigades, 
Jhelum, Fcrozeporc, Multan, Sialkot, Jullundur, 
A tuba la. Lahore, and Home, Simla. 

No. 10333.- Martial Law declared Lahore and 
Amritsar districts. Lahore and Amritsar cities now 
quiet, and shops are beginning to open. (Situation is 
well in hand and confidence is being restored. 

Gujranwala civil station and church burnt. Mis¬ 
sionaries removed to Sialkot. Europeans safe. Aero¬ 
plane paid visit yesterday and this morning dropped 
bombs ami used Lewis gun on crowds. 

Communications generally return! and the railway 
strike which was started a* u few places sc* ms to be 
breaking down. Telegraph wire cut on Lynllpur line. 
Nothing to report elsewhere. 

Telegram, dated 16th April 1919, from Lahore, Punjab, 
to Home, Simla. 

Please address all communications connected with the 
present situation to Punjab and not to Additional. 
Punjab. Lieutenant-Governor would be glad if all 
messages could be Sent en clair as ( ar us possible an use* 
of cipher causes much delay. 

Telegram, dated 16th April 1919, from Dihore, Punjab, 
to all Commissioners and Deputy Commissionrs ; t hief 
Commissioner, Delhi and Peshawar ; Home, Simla . 
General Officer Commanding, Northern ; Lahore and 
Meerut; General Officer Commanding Brigade, Anibafa, 
Lahore, Ferozepore, Jullundur, Sialkni, Jhelum, 
Multan and Rawalpindi ; Political Agents, Phulkian 
States, Patiala and Bahama!pur State. 

No. 10414. — Amritsar —Shops opened yesterday. All 
quiet. Lahore— Martial Law' proclaimed, city quiet. 
Still occupied by troops. Gnjranwala- Aeroplane 
paid two visits and used bombs. Detachment of troops 
sent, out, 21 leaders arrested including several well- 
known persons. Serious attack on railway at Chuhar- 
kana. Armoured train despatched. 

Patiala, .find, Nabha, Kapurthala, Bnhawnlpur all 
rendering valuable assistance. Please make this known 
and also contradict rumount ot damage having been 
done to Golden Temple and of murder or wounding 
of high officials. Situation distinctly better. 

Telegram, dated 17th April 1919, from Lahore, Punjab, 
to all Commissioners, General Officers Commanding, 
Deputy Commissioners, and Home, Simla. 

No. 54-C.-S. — Lahore —Additional troops arriving. 
Shops opened to-day. Amritsar —No change. Bail- 
wav strike—no progress. Communications are fre¬ 
quently cut. Trains derailed near Jhelum and at 
Malakwttl. Fireman and passengers killed. At 
Chuharkana rioters fired on and arrests made there and 
at Wazirabad. Troops have now been sent to almost 
all districts in the province. Third movable column 
starts from Amritsar to-day. 

Telegram, dated 18th April 1919, 8-30 p.m., from Lahore , 
Punjab, to all Commissioners, Deputy Commission!rs. 
General Officers Commanding, Chief Commissioners, Delhi 
and North-West Frontier Provinces, and Home , Simla. 
No. 62-C.-S. — Lahore and Amritsar quiet. Lyallpur 
17th— Telegraph wires out and 24,000 mauncta of Lhvsu 
burnt in station yard. Troops sent to defend Sangia 
station. 
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Evidence received that trouble at Chuharkana wan 
■tarted by Hindustanis—one Maulvi and two or three 
Hindus, who called themselves Gandhi's men. They 
incited to attack Europeans, and then proceeded to hold 
a Hindu-Moslern unity meeting. Troops at Chuharkana 
and arrests made. 

Trading element generally implicated. 

Wazirnbnd, J.'dh or IMh. — Wires cut and house of 
missionary burnt. Place occupied by troop. 

Malakmal. —-Mob about to attack station, dispersed 
by bayonet charge. Gurkhas ’despatched with machine 
gu ns. 

Two columns now patrolling in Manjha. 

Feroz* pore— harnlkot Sappers and Miners arrived 
within 2] hours of receiving message. 

Multan. —Agitation still going on. False rumours 
still rife, but are being contradicted as they gain currency. 
Latest is one to efleet that Sikh women were outraged 
by European soldiers. 

Telegram, dated 191 h A fir 'd 1919, from Lahore, Punjab, 

to all Commissioners, Central Officers Commanding, 

Deputy Commissioners, and Home, Simla. 

A o. It S. W. Lahore, 15th. —Stacks on Grass-Farm 
near Lahore burnt.. Trouble at Buhawulnugiir duo 
entirely to railway employes. 

Kith.— Report from Chuharkana shows station 
buildings gutted and telegraph cut. Rioters fired on. 
Casualties unknow n. 

I7h. '-Chuharkana rioters pursued by troops. Five 
killed arid about 11’ arrested. 

19th -Reports received to-day mention signs of unrest 
at liasal in Campbell pur district. Wire cutting in 
Gurdaspur, Jullundur, Jhang and Rohtak districts. 
Flag station at Sidhwan in Jullundur burnt. Mob 
damaged Kaithal station. Troops sent from Karnal. 

Lahore and Amritsar all quiet, but owing to Martial 
Law notices having been torn down a number of students 
have been arrested. 

At Gujrat where mob on lf>th attacked station, 
smashed instruments and was fired on by the Police, 
all is now quiet. 

Troops have arrived. 

Seditious propaganda reported from districts in 
neighbourhood of hellii. Villagers in many districts 
are guarding railway line. 

Flying column sent out from Lahore on 10th has mad© 
a number of arrests. Third column will start from 
Amritsar on arrival of column from Ferozepore. 

Interesting feature of Cujranwnla riots is that til© 
front ranks ot crowd consisted almost entirely of hoys 
from 12 to H armed with syringes of kerosene oil which 
wore used for incendiary purposes for attacks on Govern¬ 
ment buildings. Tin* pre.enee of these boys in the 
front ranks made police hesitate to tiro. 

Telegram, dated doth April 1919, from Lahore, Punjab, 

to all Commissioners, Centra/ Officers Commanding, 

Deputy Commissiom rs, and Home, Simla. 

So. 1S-S. W. - Lahore and Amritsar all quiet. Kasur 
—A large number of arrests have been made. It appears 
that Sad hus and school boys were A ery prominent in the 
riots there. At Sangla agitation had been worked up 
for a month before the outbreak by a stranger known 
as the lirahmoharya who preached sedition amongst 
school hoys and taught them the cry II ititiu-Mussulman 
ki dai. Here again school boys took a leading part. 
They stoned a Missionary’s motor and are said to have 
attacked « European lady and child in the train. A 
Kuka attacked a European but was shot down. He 
explained that he had ' ecu worked on by stories about 
damage having been done t ; Golden Temple. These 
storieii are absolutely baseless and have already been 
contradicted. Arrests have been made at Dhuhun on 
Lahore Sangla line. 

Sargodha reports burning of thatching reeds in goods 
■tation on night of 18th-19th, but this was possibly 
accidental. Multan reports signs of coming “ split 


between Hindus and Musalmans.” Kaithal is quiet 
and troops have arrived. Jullundur reports towns 
restive and villages apprehensive. False rumours rife. 
Lieutenant-Governor visited Amritsar to-day. The date 
of his handing over charge of province to his successor 
has been postponed. 

Telegram, dated 21 fit April 1919, from Lahore, Punjab, 
to all Commissioners, General Officers Commanding, 
Deputy Commissioners, and Horne, Simla. 

No. 114-S.-W .—Lahore and Amritsar quiet. Another 
British Regiment has arrived in Lahore. 8 o’clock 
Curfew order has been in force for some days. From 
to-morrow time will be extended to 9 o’clock. Bicycle* 
are being commandeered for troops. 

Flying Column marching through Manjha from Feroz*- 
pore. A few arrests being made, villages are being 
made responsible for safety of permanent way and tele¬ 
graph wares. Retired Indian Officers arc being organized 
to assist in suppression of disturbances. Oa,.20th Flying 
Column went out from Lahore to Kamokc in (Jujranwala. 

Two casos of incendiarism reported from Jullundur. 
A Bengali JSadhu agitator arrested preaching sedition 
in district. 

In Lyallpur there have been several cases of wire- 
cutting. Movable Column on 20th visited Jaramvala. 

Further reports of evil Delhi influence in Rohtak 
district. Canal wire cut near district head-quarters. 

Stories of machine guns having been used on crowds 
in Lahore and Amritsar are untrue. 

Telegram, dated Lahore, 22nd April 1919, from Lahore, 
Punjab, to General Officers Commanding, and Home, 
Simla. 

No. 49 A.-IF.- Amritsar and Lahore report all quiet. 
Lahore water channel 15 miles south of Lahore cut 
flooding Multan road. Fines have been imposed on 
certain villages near Lahore amounting to half a year’s 
revenue. 

Ferozepore Column has made arrests and seized papers. 
At Amritsar Chief Kbalsa Diwan has issued a message 
to .Sikhs calling on them to abstain from any movement 
likely to disturb peace of the country. 

Jullundur reports movements of strange preachers 
in district. Wire-cutting in Tanda near Hoshiarpur. 

Lyallpur .— Movable Column visited Lyallpur and 
Gojva. Arrests were made including one well known 
agitator and three pleaders. 

Attempt made to cut telegraph wire near Bhatinda. 
Multan .—Local agitators still at work. 

Armoured train operating along railway to Sanmsata. 
Presence of troops report eel to have nipped strike in bud. 

Further reports ol Delhi agitators in south-eastern 
districts. 

The Kuwait of Loharu has placed at, the disposal of 
Government a force of 50 arpied camel sowais. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners in the Punjab lor information. 

Telegram, dated Lahore, 2did A]>ril 1919. from Lahore, 
Punjab, to Central Officers C< ■mtnandmg, and Home, 
Simla . 

No. 59 S.-IV .—Amritsar and Lahore quiet. Movable 
Column which visited Gurdaspur has returned to 
Amritsar. 

At Gujranwr.il>. arrests are in progress. 

Rohtak reports situat'.on improving and recent 
attempts of Delhi banian to coerce local bailies in 
BftUr.l garb reported unsuccessful. 

In Lyallpur the troops born Multan are being relieved 
by troops bom Sialkot. Martial Law has been proclaimed 
in this district. 

Trouble recently reported from Basal in Campbellpur 
district was merely a single ease of wire cutting. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners in the Punjab for infomatioa. 
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Telegram dated, Lahore, 24th April 1919, from Lahore, 

Punjab, to General Officers Commanding, and Home, 

Simla. 

No. 68 S. W .—Lahore and Amritsar cities all quiet. 

Arrest of 13 men concerned in Kasur riots is reported 
from Masur. 

Amritsar. —Movable Column from Ferozepore arrived 
yesterday. Another Column left this morning accom¬ 
panied by Deputy Commissioner. Loot from Amritsar 
is said to have beon found in remote villages in Jullundur 
and Lyallpur. 

Gurdaspur reports that misunderstandings are 
evaporating. 

Gujranwala .—Arrests in progress. 

Sialkot.- -Telegraph wire cut at Begowal between 
Wazirabad and Sialkot. 

Lyallpur.— Officer Commanding troops proclaimed 
Martial Law' in Darbar on 24th. Movable Columns 
and armoured train operating in district. 

Gross exaggerations prevalent regarding punishments 
imposed under Martial Law. Facts as regards Lahore 
Civil Area (which includes City. Civil Station and Mogluil- 
pura) are that 28 persons in all have been dealt with 
by Court Martial since Martial Law was proclaimed. 
01 these 2 have been romanded for further enquiry, 5 dis¬ 
charged and 1 found insane and sent to asylum. Of the 
remainder 12 have been sentenced to flogging, 2 of whom 
received sentences of imprisonment and a sentence of fine 
in addition. Eight have been fined. The men flogged 
were all, with the exception of one petty shopkeeper, 
of the menial or servant class. Average number of 
stripes ten. In five cases the charge was that of tearing 
down notices and in seven that of being out after hours. 
There have been no cases of any kind since the 20th. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners in the Punjab for information. 

Telegram, dated 26th April 1919, from Lahore, Punjab, to 
General Officers Commanding, and Horne, Simla. 

No. 86 S. W .—Lahore and Amritsar quiet. 

Seditious notice found posted on one of the Lahore 
colleges. 

Contradiction of rumours said to be producing good 
effect in Manjha. 

Gujranwala.— Damage done by mob is estimated at 
8-9 lakhs. Church was completely gutted. 

Genera. 1 Officer Commanding, Amritsar, made a rapid 
tour through Gurdaspur and addressed meetings at 
principal places. Some arrests made. 

Arrests have been made in Jullundur in connection 
with the attack on Amritsar banks. 

Arrival of troops at Kurnal reported to have had good 
effect. At Paiiipat which lias been visited by emissaries 
from Delhi meeting was abandoned. 

Secretary, Anjuman Tslamia, the Muhammadan 
Association which is in charge of the Badshahi Mosque 
at Lahore, has published manifesto condemning the 
use by the mob of the mosque and the conversion of the 
sacred place into a platform lor political speeches. The 
.Secretary on behalf of the Anjuman expresses extreme 
regret that the mosque should have been put to such 
unlawful use and strictly prohibits repetition. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners. 

Telegram, dated ! 6th April 1919, from Lahore, Punjab, 

to General Officers Command mg, and Home, Simla. 

No. 99 S. IV. — Lahore and Amritsar all quiet. 

Price ol ata in Lahore lias been lixed at 04 seers. 

Important documents discovered at Kasur. 

Movable Column lias returned to Amritsar. 

Sialkot. - Report that wire was cut at Begowal turns 
out to be false. 

Kangra reports discovery of evidence of snowball 
agitation against cow killing. 

Delhi emissaries are reported from south of Gurgaon. 


Commissions started trials to-day in Lahore. Evidence 
in one case has been concluded. Judgment will be 
announced on Monday. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 

Telegram, dated 27th April 1919, from Lahore, Punjab, 
to all Commissioners, General Officers Commanding, 
Deputy Commissioners, and Home, Simla. 

No. 110 S. W.- Lahore and Amritsar all quiet. 

At Attari in the Amritsar district Movable Column 
arrested 5 men in possession of loot while the villagers 
gave information against 11 men concerned with the 
burning of Wagha station. Movable Column left for 
Ferozepore to-day, 

Lyallpur quiet. General Officer Commanding, 2nd 
Rawalpindi Division, visited Tuba Tek Singh. 

Near Ludhiana a returned emigrant professing to ho 
a follower of Gandhi was arrested for seditious utterances 
and endeavouring to collect arms. 

Delhi emissaries still active in Gurgaon. 

In Lahore during strike gmin was sold cheap in order 
to popularise hartal. When shops opened prices were 
raised with similar object. Yesterday under Martini 
Law prices were fixod by order at reasonable rate and 
it is reported that people in city are now crying “ Martial 
Law ki jai.” 

Telegram, dated 2 ( th April 1919, 19-30 hours, from Lahore, 
Punjab, to all Commissioners, General (Officers ('am- 
mantling. Deputy Commissioners, and Howe, Simla. 
No. 126 S. W .— Lahore—Two cases were disposed of 
by Com mission to-day. Incase of serious assault on 
C. I. D. Inspector 9 persons were sentenced to transpor¬ 
tation for life. In the other case a khalasi who spread 
lying reports about troops and boasted of having 
murdered several Europeans received the same sentence. 
Several persons who were arrested have now been 
released on bail. Altogether 85 persons have been 
arrested in Lahore. Of these 25 have been convicted 
or are under trial 21 have been released on bail and 7 
have been released without security. 

It is reported that undesirables from Amritsar are 
arriving in Sialkot district. 

Lyallpur and Gujranwala report more arrests. 

Gujrat reports 7 arrests in Malakwal derailment case. 

Telegram, dated 29th April 1919, 18 60 hours, from Lahore, 
Punjab, to all Commissioners, General Officers Com 
mantling. Deputy Commissioners, and Home, Simla. 
No. 1.11 S. IV.— Lahore all quiet. On recommenda¬ 
tion of Commission Lieutenant-Governor has commuted 
the sentences of transposition for life passed on 8 persons 
in the Badshahi Mosque Case to-day. Three men get 
14 years’ transportation, three 10 years, one 7 years and 
one 3 years. 

In Danda Fauj Case to-day of the 8 accused one was 
sentenced to transportation for life, six to terms of 
imprisonment varying from I year to 7 months and one 
was acquitted. 

Judgment in Kasur ease will be pronounced to-morrow. 
Claims rocoi’cd from North-Western Railway for 
damage done at various pja< es in the province during 
present disturbances total 15 lakhs. List is not yet 
complete. 

Fort\ pensioned officers have been organised in the 
Manjha for intelligence purposes. Fine imposed on 
Wagha village for share in burning the station has been 
recovered. Lieutenant-Governor’s proclamation denying 
rumours and reassuring p> aeei'ul inhabitants is being 
distributed by thousands all over the province through 
both military and civil agency. 

Amritsar a I quiet. Jullundur—Movable Column 
marching through district. Officci Commanding holding 
Darbars at important places for purpose of dispelling 
rumours and *-enssuring well disposed. 

Jhang reports three arr its and l*anipat a loyal meeting. 
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Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners. 

Telegram, dated 30th April 1919 , 7 p.m., from Lahore, 
Punjab, to General Officers Commanding, and Home, 
Simla. 

Ho. 151-8. W. —Lahore and Amritsar all quiet. 

The Commissioners pronounced judgment in the Kosur 
case to-day 11 of the accused have been sentenced to 
death, and 4 to varying terms of imprisonment. 

In the Lahore case against Glanesh Das the accused 
was acquitted. 

Another case was disposed of by Commission in which 
a sub-inspector of police was charged with extortion. 
Ho was sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

About 60 arrests were made by Movable Column at 
Patti. Arrests of Sadhus continue. A merchant at 
Lahore fined Rs. 100 for adulterating milk. 

Amritsar. —Arrests to date number about 350. Forly- 
four have been sent for trial. 

Lyailpur all quiet. Villagers arc now giving up 
accused persons who left their villages on approach of 
Movable Column. 

In Jullundur the Movable Columns consisted of troop 
of Guides Cavalry and 150 Indian Infantry. They were 
accompanied by an Indian Muhammadan Magistrate who 
explained the Rowlatt Rill at Durbars held by Officer 
Commanding. Feature of Durbars which produced 
great impression was speeches of Indian Officers. 
llohtak. —Important arrest made. 

Gurgaon. — At Rowan a Delhi boy of 13 who is reported 
to have been spreading sedition and calling himself a 
disciple of iSwumi Shradhdanand and Gandhi, arrosted. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Counnissioners for information. 

Telegram, dated 1st Mag 1919, time 22-15 hours, from 
Lahore , Punjab, to General Officers Commanding, 
and Home , Simla. 

No. 100 S. IV.—Lahore and Amritsar all quiet. Tn the 
Landa Razar case (Lahore) in which members of unlaw¬ 
ful assembly stoned the police under an Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent, three of the accused who were arrested on the 
spot, have been sentenced to three years’ imprisonment 
while two others have been acquitted. 

Two out of 12 cases were disposed of to-day in which 
the accused were found in possession of property looted 
from the National Rank of Amritsar. In one case 9 
accused were sentenced to 7 yours’ imprisonment and 
one to 3 yearn’ imprisonment. In the other case 10 men 
wero sentenced to 7 years’ imprisonment. 

It appears that rural population have taken little 
part in the recent distilrbaiu es except along railway 
lines in some places. A satisfactory feature is that the 
returned emigrants appear to have held themselves aloof. 

Loyal meetings arc reported from various places in 
the Gurgaon district. 

Lyailpur reports serious dacoity with a loss of 
Rs. 50,000 near Jaramvalu. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners. 

Telegram, dated 2nd May 1919, 10-30 p.m., from Lahore, 
Punjab, to General Officers Commanding, and Home, 
Simla. 

No. 197-8. IV.— Lahore and Amritsar all quiet. The 
inhabitants of Mozang, a suburb of Lahore, to-day 
presented a petition in which they professed their 
loyalty and offered Rs. 700 for comforts for the troupe. 
The offer has been accepted. Examination of papers 
seized in suspects, houses near Patti a few days ago has 
revealed nothing seditious. Further arrests have been 
made at Kasur. 

Two more cases have been disposed of in which persons 
were charged with boing in possession of property stolen 
trom the National Bank at Amritsar. All the accused 


wero convicted. In one case two got 7 years and 2 
five years, while in the other 4 were sentenced to 7 
years. An Indian Officer and a Regimental Granthi 
have recently been touring through the Manjha. The 
Military authorities have been impressed with the fact 
that personal propaganda of this nature is much more 
successful than propaganda by means of leaflets. A 
scheme is now being prepared for the whole division, 
and a Flying Column for propaganda work leaves Lahore 
to-morrow afternoon. Indian soldiers visiting their 
homes on leave or writing to their relatives are being 
asked to deny false reports about Rowlatt Act. 

Ferozepore reports that attempts are being made to 
make people believe that Martial Law is the same as 
the Rowlatt Act. Similar reports have been received 
from Lahore. 

Multan division conditions normal except in Lyailpur. 
Loyal meetings arc reported from Miani, Hansi and 
Dharmsala. 

His Highness the Raja of Chamba has sent a con¬ 
tingent of 80 men to patrol the road between Dunera 
and Dalhousio. 

Telegraph wire cut between Minchinabad and McLeod 
Ganj Road in Bahuwalpur State, 

Copy forwarded to Commissioners and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners in the Punjab for information. 

Telegram, dated 3rd May 1919, 7-20 p.m., from, Lahore, 
Punjab, to General Officers Commanding, and How, 
Simla. 

No. 225-S. W. -Lahore and Amritsar all quiet. 

Lahore. —The Commis. i >n to-day sentenced one Moti 
Ram to transportation for life for trying to seduce the 
police from their duty during the recent riots. 

Six Muhammadans, mostly Kashmiris, were sentenced 
to seven years a piece, for boing in possession of property 
looted from the National Rank of Amritsar. 

Lieutenant-Governor has to-day commuted the death 
sentence passed on one of the Kasur rioters to ten years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. The petitions of the other eight 
men have been rejected. 

Three arrests have been made at Rhakkar in the Mian- 
wali distr'et, two signallers and one military sub- 
ttssist ant surgeon. 

Seditious notices reported from Jbelum and Ferozerore 
and further evidence of snowball agitation against cow- 
killing reportod from Kangra on 26th lias been found at 
Jbelum. 

Copy forwarded to nil Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners in the Punjab (<*r information. 

Telegram, dated 4th May 1919. 20-00 hours, from Lahore, 
Punjab, to Home, and General Officers Commanding, 
Simla. 

No. 253-8. W. —Lahore and Amritsar all quiet. 

Jhelum reports stones thrown two or three days ago 
at Europeans motoring through bazar at Jhelum. 

Last night a shot w as fired at a train near Kehala 
station 10 miles east, of Rawalpindi. Shot passed 
through carriage window' and officer had narrow escape. 

Copy forwarded to Commissioners and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners for information. 

Telegram, dated 5th May 1979, time 23-45 hours, from 
Lahore, Punjab , to Home and General Officers Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 275-S. IF.—Lahore and Amritsar all quiet. At 
night, on 2nd and 3rd some obstruction appears to have 
been placed on the line near Murklke. As a result of 
the distribution at Dalhousio of copies of Rowlatt Bill 
and extracts from His Honour’s speech two deputations 
of shopkeepers waited on Cantonment Magistrate and 
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expressed satisfaction with Bill. Pamphlets are being 
distributed by aeroplane. False rumour is reported 
to effect that under Martial Law payments of money 
orders have been suspended. (Suspicion rests on postal 
staff. Three persons convicted to-day of being in possess¬ 
ion of property looted from National Bank, Amritsar, 
sentenced to seven years each. 

Copy forwardod to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 

Telegram, dated 6th May 1919, time 20-25 hours, from 
Lahore, Punjab , to Home, and General Officers Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 299-S. W. —Lahore and Amritsar quiet. Pro- 
paganda column has returned after holding 6 darbars 
which were addressed by two Magistrates with excellent 
effect. 

The four accused persons in the Lahore Mall Case 
have been convicted and sentenced to transportation 
for life and forfeiture of property. These persons were 
arrested after the riot, on the 11th April and the judg¬ 
ment is a complete refutation of the numerous falsehoods 
which have been published in regard to this incident. 

Troops are gradually being withdrawn from Lahore 
city. 

In the Aulakh Case (Gujranwala) throe men have been 
sentenced to death and live to transportation for life. 
In this case the accused burnt a patwarkhana with the 
revenue records of six villages. 'They announced that 
Lahore and Amritsar had been burnt and that the British 
liaj was extinct and they threatened to throw' any sup¬ 
porters of Government on to the fire. 

In another of the Amritsar loot cases the accused lias 
been acquitted. The Commissioners considered that 
the property was not satisfactorily identified. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 

Telegram, doled 7th May 1919, time 21-40 hours, from 
Lahore, Punjab, to Home and General Officers Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 330-S. W. —No further disturbance reported. 
Further instances of snowball postcards, some addressed 
to Hindus, some to Muhammadans and some to both 
have come to light. 

Reported from Uissar that two student agitators are 
trying to stir up disaffection among Jats, one from 
Lahore College and one from Delhi. Other reports 
also indicate that, agitation and spreading of false rumours 
are not yet at an end. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 

Telegram, dated 8th May 1919, time 8-00 hours, from 
Lahore , Punjab, to Home and General Officers Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 345-S. W. — Lahore. —Lieutenant-Governor has 
commuted the sentence of death passed on three of the 
Aulakh rebels (Gujranwala district.) to transportation 
for life. Five others were sentenced to transportation 
for life and thoir sentences have been commuted to 
seven years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Ambala. —Leading Muhammadans of cantonment held 
a meeting on 4th at which they passed resolutions dis¬ 
associating themselves from passive resistance move¬ 
ment and affirming their loyalty. 

The news from the Frontier has produced a fresh crop 
of rumours. 

Amritsar reports arrival from Saharanpur of large 
consignments of lathis and bamboo sticks amounting to 
thousands. Delivery has been forbidden. 

Muhammadans of Shahpur distriot show great resent¬ 
ment against their co-religionists elsewhere who have 
permitted Hindus to enter mosques. 


In the two cases from Gujrat seventeen accused have 
been oonvictod and nineteen acquitted. Those con¬ 
victed have all been sentenced to transportation for life 
and forfeiture of property. Seditious notices v ore posted 
at Gujrat on the 14th announcing rebellion and threaten¬ 
ing Europeans. On 15th rioters reassembled with Mack 
flags and picture of Gandhi. They broke into Mission 
High .School and smashed windows and furniture. Later 
they went to railway station, wrecked telephone and 
telegraph instruments and burnt papers and booking 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for informat ion. 

Telegram, dated 7th May 1919. lime 20-20 hours, from 
Lahore, Punjab t to Home, and Gtneral Offinrs Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 358-S. W. —Lahore and Amritsar all quiet. 
Fcrozepore. —A public meeting was held at Fazilka 
on the 2nd expressing regret for hartal and condemning 
the Rowlatt Bill agitation. Currency notes at Feroze- 
pore are said to be at 2\ per cent, discount. Blenders 
and their agents are said to be buying up notes at dis¬ 
count and obtikiniug cash from Government Currency 
Office. 

Seven more persons tried for possession of property 
lootod from National Bank, Amritsar. One was acquit¬ 
ted, one sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment 
and five to seven years. 

Copy forwarded to all Con misemners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 

Telegram , dated 10th May 1919, lime 21-30 hours , from 
Lahore, Punjab f to Home and General Officers Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 399-S. W. —Lit lie to roport to-day. 
Inflammatory notices have been found posted at 
Ambala. 

At Amritsar a p jlice head constable lias been pro¬ 
secuted for accepting a bribe. 

Judgment to-day pronounced in Gumanpura case in 
which two whole sections of the up and down lines were 
with their sleepers bodily removed some jive miles west 
of Amritsar with the result that engine and eight, waggons 
of a goods train were derailed. One accused was sen- 
toiicod to death and forfeiture of property, and 11 to 
different terms of transportation and imprisonment. 
Four were acquitted. 

The Viceroy has reject oil the petit ions for mercy from 
the 8 condemned men in the Kaaur case. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners in the Punjab for information. 

Telegram, dated 11th May 1919. time 20-40 bourn, from 
Lahore, Punjab t ( n Home and General (tfjie>rs Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 415-S. W. —Province quiet. 

The JLohari Gate riot case, a sequel of the Lahore Mall 
riot case, resulted in the conviction of seven and tho 
acquittal of two of the accused. The seven men have 
all been convicted under section 121 (waging war) and 
sentenced to transportation for life and forfeiture. 

After the mob was driven from the Mall it was slowly 
pushed back towards the Lohari Gate. r JTie police 
and cavalry w'ere pelted with brickbats from the roofs 
of the houses. The police w'oro ultimately compelled 
to fire. The Commission describe tho conduct of all 
concerned in dealing with tho mob as admirable. 

In the Sangla wire-cutting cases the three accused were 
all acquitted for lack of identification. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 


2 K 2 
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T elf gram, dated 12th May 1919. time 10-30 p.m., from 

Lahore. Punjab, to Home and General Officers Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 454-8. W. —There is little to report from the 
Punjab. 

A case of incendiarism is reported from Camplwllpur. 

A desk in school was set on fire at night, but flames 
were soon extinguished and little damage done. 

Lvallpur reports the murder of a zaildar who had 
given assistance to Government during the recent dis¬ 
turbances. 

From to-morrow night curfew hour in Lahore will be 
ton. 

Report of a shot fired at train near Sihala mentioned 
in telegram of May 4th, appears to be incorrect. It is 
now staled that the window of the carriage was broken 
by a stone. 

Council of Regency at BahawaJpur, the premier 
Muhammadan State of the Punjab, have in view' of tho 
hostile attitude of Amir, placed Imperial Service Troops 
and whole resources at disposal of Government. 

As the disciplinary measures proposed by Principals 
of certain Lahore colleges, the students of which had 
taken part in the recent disturbances, are considered 
on the whole adequate, students of those colleges will bo 
permitted to sit for the University examinations this 
week. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 


Telegram, dat'd 13th May 1919. 8 p.m., from lahore, 

Punjab, to Home and General Officers Commanding, 

Simla. 

No. 475-8. W. —At a meeting of representative Muham¬ 
madans of the Punjab held in Lahore on Sunday reso¬ 
lutions were paused condemning the passive rosiHtance 
movement a id Satyagraha, the use of mosque for political 
purposes and the suicidal folly of the Amir and assuring 
Government of the devotion of Muhammadans. Another 
resolution called on all Indians to assist in repelling the 
Afghans and in maintaining internal order. 

On 1 bo following day a Hindu meeting was held in a 
temple at Lahore at which resolutions were passed with 
reference to the Afghan menace declaring the complete 
allegiance of Hindus to Government and recognising 
the benolitN they had derived from the British 11aj. 

The Ohnniba troops have arrested a man at Ranikhct 
who ua spreading report that the Afghans wore march¬ 
ing ou Dalhousio. 

Willi inference to yesterday’s report from Lyullpur 
of tho murder of a zaildar it is now thought possible 
that the death was accidental. 

Uopy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 


Telegram, dated 14th May 1919, time 19-40 hours, from 
Lahore, Punjab, to Home and General Officers Com¬ 
manding. Simla. 

No. 403 S. W. —Amritsar and Lahore quiet. In the 
Akalgarh ra.-ai eight accused were convicted. Two were 
sentence i to two years’ imprisonment, four to one year 
and two till the rising rtf the court. In this case a half¬ 
hearted attempt was made by a mob to burn two rail¬ 
way bridges and some damage was done to a signal. 

In ihe Gmnanpura supplementary case 13 accused 
wero conv 5 ctod and sentenced to varying terms of punish¬ 
ment from 30 stripes to three years. The accused had 
looted a derailed goods train. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 


Telegram, dated 16th May 1919, lime 21-40 hours, from 
Lahore, Punjab, to Home and General Officers Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 530-S. W. —The Nizamabad case in which the rail¬ 
way line was broached and the gatekeeper’s hut and a 
bridge burnt and a Missionary’s house burnt and looted 
was decided today. Four men w ere sentenced to death, 
eight to transportation for life and others to lesser 
punishments. 

The Sang la wire-cutting cases resulted in the convic¬ 
tion of 20 out of 32 persons sent for trial. The remainder 
were acquitted. Those who were convicted were sen¬ 
tenced to terms of two and throo years’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

From to-day prohibited hours in Lahore are from 
10 r.M. to 4 a . m . but as a special concession Muham¬ 
madans have been exempted from restrictions during 
night of Shab-i-Barat. 


Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 

Telegram, dated 16th May 1919, time 20 00 hours, from 
Lahore, Punjab, to Home and General Officers Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 544-S. ML- Three persons chargod with being in 
possession of property stolen from National Bank, 
Amritsar, have been sentenced to seven years, two 
years and six months, respectively. 

The Khem Karan dacoity case was docidod to-day. 
After the riot at Kasur on the 12th April a number of 
men invaded the station at Khom Karan about 8 miles 
from Kasur removii g telegraph instruments and other 
property. Some cultivators came to assistance of rail¬ 
way staff and rioters bolted Two accused were sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for life, ono to ten years and two 
to seven years. Six wero acquitted. 

In another case a man was prosecuted for spreading , 
false rumours that the Durbar Sahib at Amritsar had 
been destroyed and for attempting to raise a rebellion. 
He was sentenced to transportation for life and for¬ 
feiture of property. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 

Telegram, dated 17th May 1919, time 19-40 hours, from 
Lihore', Punjab, to Home and General Officers Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 574 S.W .—No further disturbances. Hira Mand 
case (Lahore) was decided on the 15th. On the 
12th April a large rnob held up a force of police and 
troops which had entered the city. In spite of w arnings 
it refused to disperse and the police were compelled to 
fire. Out of 16 charged, 15 were convicted and sentenced 
to transportation for life arid forfeiture of property. 
Of the 15 convicted, one w as a clerk in the North-Western 
Railway, another clerk in a private office and another a 
school boy. The remainder were for the most part 
petty shopkeepers, menials, etc. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 

Telegram, dated 18th May 1919, 7-30 p.m., from Lahore, 
Punjab, to Home and General Officers Commanding, 
Simla. 

No. 596-S.W .—Hafizabad case decided yesterday. 
Four men sentenced to death, 11 to transportation for 
life and four acquitted. 

In this case on 14th Ap/il a meeting was held at which 
orators incited crowd to overthrow Government. Mean¬ 
while a train approached, and first class comportment 
containing a British officer and a child was attacked 
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and windows and shutters broken with sticks and stones. 
Gallant action of two Sikhs and one Muhammadan 
gentleman saved their lives. 

Copy forwardod to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 

Telegram , dated 19th May 1919, from Lahore, Punjab # 

to Home and General Officers Commanding, Simla. 

No. 627-S. W .—All quiet. 

In the Nizamabad ease in which crowd burnt a railway 
bridge and then proceeded to burn and loot the house 
of a European Missionary, four sentences of death passed 
by the Commission have been commuted to transporta¬ 
tion for life. 

In the Hira Mandi (Lahore) case in which fifteen 
accused were sentenced to transportation for life, sen¬ 
tences have been commuted by Ilia Honour tho Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment 
in each case, and order of forfeiture of property remitted 
in all cases. 

More cases < f possession of property looted from 
National Rank, Amritsar, have been decided by Martial 
Law Commissions Four persons have been sentencod 
to five: years, one to two years, one to six months and 
two to fifteen stripes; while one was acquitted. 

The second Khem Karan case has also been decided. 
Five persons were sent up for trial of whom three were 
acquitted. One was sentenced to seven years’ imprison¬ 
ment and the other to tive years. This ease relates to 
the attack on Khom Karan station. 

In tho Hafizabad case in which four men were sen¬ 
tenced to doath, His Honour tho Lieutenant-Governor 
has commuted the sentence of death passed on two of 
them—Mangal Sen and Karam (’hand, to transportation 
for life and ten years’ rigorous imprisonment, respec¬ 
tively. In the latter case of Karam Chand the sentence 
of forfeiture has been remitted. The petitions of Gujrati 
Mai and Kesar Mai have been rejected. 

His Honour has passed orders reducing sentences 
passed in a number of cases which have been tried by 
the Commissions. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 

Telegram, dated 20th May 1919 , 10 p.m., from Lahore, 
Punjab, to H<,me, Simla. 

No. 6H7 .S’. IF.—All quiet. 

The Viceroy has commuted to transportation for lifo 
the sentence of death passed on Lai Singh in the Guman- 
pura case in which rails were romoved from tho per¬ 
manent w ay on the main lino near Amritsar. 

Copy forwardod to all General Officers Commanding, 
Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners for informa¬ 
tion. 

Telegram, dated 21st May 1919. from Lahore, Punjab, to 
Home and General Officers Commanding, Simla. 

No. 637-S.W .—Satisfactory guarantees as to the 
future use of the Badshahi Mosque having been received, 
the recently imposed restrictions as to its use have been 
removed. 

Jullundur. —Cow-killing snowball postcards recoived. 

Jhelum district reports telegraph line cut near Khow ra. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners for information. 

Telegram , dated 22nd May 1919, 9 p.m., from Lahore, 

Punjab, to Home and General Officers Commanding, 

Simla. 

No. 709 .— Nothing to report. 


Copy forwarded to all General Officers Commanding 
and Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners in tho 
]\injftb for information. 

Telegram , dated 23rd May 1919 , from Lahore. Punjab , tty 
Home and General Officers Commanding, Simla. 

No. 730-S.W’.- The (’huharkana case was decided 
to-day. Six accused were sentenced to death, seventeen 
to transportation for life and the rest wore acquitted. 
A determined attack was made on the railway lino and 
station and also on a train. The station master was 
assaulted, the safes were looted and the station was burnt. 

Copy forw arded to all Commissioners and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners for information. 

Telegram, dated 24th May 1919. 20-30 hours, from 

Lahore, Punjab, to Home and General (Officers Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 755-S. -Damage to telegraph w ires reported 
two days ago near Khewra is now said to have been 
caused by storm. 

I're-censorship ordors recently passed on Punjab 
newspapers have now been relaxed in all cases except 
seven. 

This afternoon there was a unique gathering of Pirs 
and Sajjadanashins from the principal Muhammadan 
shrines in the Punjab. An address was presented by 
them to the Lieutenant-Governor, in which th^v expressed 
their contempt for tho Amir of Afghanistan and their 
unswerving loyalty to the British Crcw n. They declared 
that they had implicit confidence in decisions to ha 
arrived at at. the Peace Conference in regard to the future 
of tho Turkish Empire. 

Copy forwardod to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners and General Officers Commanding for 
information. 

Telegram, dated 25th May 1919. time 20 hours, from 

Lahore, Punjab, to Home and General Officers Com¬ 
manding, Simla. 

No. 770 S.W. — Trial of two abseondors in Cujrat 
cases was concluded yesterday (24th). Roth were found 
guilty and sentenced to transportation for life. 

Forwarded to all Commissioners and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners for information. 

CommitniquA. 

Lieutenant-Governor hftH to-day reduced sentences 
of transportation for life passed on seven accused in the 
Lohari Gate case to ten years’ rigorous imprisonment 
each and also remitted the sentence of forfeiture of 
property in all cases. On the 10th April the crowd 
pushed back from the Mall did not disperse and again 
collected outside the Lohari Gate. They openly defied 
the police and pelted them with stoneH. 

The Viceroy has commuted to transportation for life 
the death sentences of the remaining two men in the 
Hafizabad ease. 

A head constable of police at Amritsar has been 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment for taking 
bribes. 

No. 790-S. W., dated Lahore, 26th May 1919, time 9. p.m. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Officers Commanding for in¬ 
formation. 

Note. —Copy sent to Homo, Simla, 
Communique. 

In the Gujranwala case in which tho mob burned the 
railway station. Post office, District Courts and the 
Church, attacked train, assaulted guard and wounded 
the engine driver and assaulted Superintendent of PoUoe 
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and other officers, three accused have been sentenced 
to death and six to transportation for life while one was 
acquitted. 

In Rego bridge murder case both accused have been 
sentenced to death. 

No. 81 NS. W., doled Lahore, 27th May 1919 , time 20-45 
hours. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissi oners. Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Oflieers Commanding for in¬ 
formation. 

Note. —Copy sent to Home, Simla. 

Communique. 

In the Kasur supplementary case in which 41) persona 
alleged to have been concerned in one or other of tho 
different phases of the outbreak at Kasur was decided 
to day. Twenty-three of the accused were acquitted, 
13 were sentenced to death und 13 to transportation for 
life. 

Martial Law lias boon doolarod at an end in the Gujrat 
district and in all the rural tracts of Gujranwala, Amrit¬ 
sar and Inhere. It is being retained on the railways 
in all districts for the present. 

No. 836-8. H\, dated Lahore, 28th May 1919, time 20-45 
hours. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Com* 
missioners and General Oflieers Commanding for in* 
formation. 

Note. —Copy sent to Home, Simla 
Communique. 

In the Gujranwala case in which six men were 
sentenced to death tho sentences have all been commuted 
to transportation for life by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The man who attempted to murder Mr. Wale of the 
Telegraph Department at Sangla Hill on the 10th April 
has been sentenced to transportation for life. 

The three men who wore prominent in the attack on 
the Majithia Mandi Post office on the 10th April, when 
they looted the Post office and cut telegraph wires, havo 
been sentenced to transportation for life. 

In another of tho bank cases four accused have been 
sentenced to seven years and one to two years. 

Kali Nath Hoy, Editor of the Tribune, has been con¬ 
victed under section 124-A und sentenced to 2 yours’ 
imprisonment and Its. 1,000 fine. 

No. 854-8. ff 7 ., dated Lahore, 29th May 1919 , 8-30 p.m 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners. Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Officers Commanding ior inform¬ 
ation. 

Note. —Copy sent to Homo. Simla. 

Communique. 

In the Supplementary Gujranwala case in which 22 
persons were charged with being concerned in the riot 
on the 14th April in which two bridges, Post Office, District 
Courts, Railway Station, Church and other buildings 
were burnt and the Superintendent of Police attacked, 
live persons have boon sentenced to death, nine to trans¬ 
portation lor life and eight acquitted. 

Jn the Bhagtanwala ease in which the contents of a 
Post Office, Railway Station and goods godown were 
burnt, 12 persons have boon sentenced to transportation 
for life and 1 to 5 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

No. 869-8. W„ dated Lahore , 30th May 1919, 10 p.m. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Officors Commanding for infor¬ 
mation. 

Note. —Copy sent to Home, Simla. 
Communique. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has commuted 
to transportation for life the death sentences passed on 
three men in the Gujranwala city oase. 


No. 883-8. W., dated Lahore, 31st May 1919,-21-50 
hours. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners and (tenoral Officors Commanding for information. 

Note. —Copy sent to Home, Simla. 

Communique. 

In the National Bank of Amritsar oase in which two 
of the European ttaff were murdered, all the twenty-one 
accused have been convicted and twenty of them have 
been sentenced to death. 

In the Supplementary Nizamahad case in which 
damage was done to the rc.ilway and the house of mis¬ 
sionary was burnt, five persons were sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life and two were acquitted. 

In the ease in which eight persons were accused of 
a brutal assault on Miss Sherwood, a Missionary Doctor ; 
soven have been sentenced to death and one to trans¬ 
portation for life. 

No. 913-8. W., dated Lahore, the 2nd June 1919, 19-30 
hours. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners und General Officers Commanding for inform¬ 
ation. 

Note. —Copy sent to Home, Simla. 
Communique. 

In the Kasur Supplementary case in which thirteen 
men were sentenced to death, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has commuted the sentences in nine cases, and rejected 
the petitions of the remaining four accused. 

The case in which mob at Amritsar on the 10th of 
April attacked and invaded the Municipal Zenana Hos¬ 
pital and endeavoured unsuccessfully to find the European 
lady doctor with the intention of murdering her has 
resulted in six of the accused boing sentenced to death 
and one to transportation for life. Niue have been 
acquitted. 

Jn the Rigo bridge murdor case in which a European 
Sorgoant was murdered by the mob at Amritsar on the 
10th of April, two men were sentenced to death. Their 
jietitions for mercy have been rejected by the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor. 

No. 906-8. W., dated Tjihore, the 4th June 1919, lime 
23-00 hours. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners ami General Officers Commanding for inform¬ 
ation. 

Note. —Copy sent to Home, Simla. 
Communique. 

In the Alliance Bank case in which the Manager was 
brutally murdered and liis body burnt by Utu mob, 12 
persons have been sentenced to death and 2 acquitted. 
No. 990-8. W.. dated Lahore, 6th June 1919 , 1 a.re. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Ofliceis Commanding for intoim- 
ation. 

Note,—Copy sent to Home, Simla. 
Communique. 

Jn the ease in which the Chartered Bank promises were 
attacked, windows broken, doors burnt and luniiture 
and fittings smashed, five men were sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life and three wore acquitted. 

In the Wazirabad Case where the mob attacked the 
railway, cut wires, burnt sleepers, etc., 20 were sentenced 
to transportation for life, 1 to 15 stripes and 3 were 
acquitted. 

No. 1016-8. B\, dated Lahore, the 6tk June 1919 ,— 
22-15 hours. 

Copy forwarded to ail Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Officers Commanding for inform¬ 
ation. 

Note. —Copy sent to Home, Simla. 
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Communique. 

In the case of rioting at Hafizabad on the 15th of April 
in which twenty persona were accused, the charges against 
three were withdrawn, eight were acquitted and nine 
were sentenced to transportation for life. This case 
occurred on the day following the principal riots at 
Hafizabad. Telegraph wires were cut, signal broken, 
attempts were made to cut the railway line and an assault 
was made on the tahsil. 

Radha Krishan, Editor of the Partap, has been con¬ 
victed under Defence of India rule 25 and sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. 

In the Toba Tck Singh railway station riot case 
in which telegraph wires and railway line were damaged, 
eighteen persons have been sentenced to terms of im¬ 
prisonment ranging from one to three years and small 
fines in addition. 

In the Amritsar case of assault on Miss Sherwood of 
the Mission Hospital in which seven persons were sentenced 
to doc.th by the Martial Law Commission, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has commuted the death sentences of five. 

No. 1033-8. W., dated the 7th June 1910. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Officers Commanding for inform¬ 
ation. 

Note .—Copy sent to Home, Simla. 
Communique. 

The Lieutenant-Governor held a Darhar at Amritsar 
this morning for the purpose of distributing rewards 
to persons who hud rendered good service in the cause 
of humanity by saving life, etc., during the disturbances 
at Amritsar on the 10th of April. At the conclusion 
of the Durbar he announced that except on tho railway 
Martial Law would be discontinued at midnight on tho 
9th in the districts of Amritsar, Gujrunwalu and Lyallpur 
and at midnight on tho 11th in Lahore. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has rejected a petition for 
reduction of sentences from K. N. Roy, the late Editor 
of the Tribune, who was recently sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine. 

No. 1051-8. W., dated. Lahore , the 9th June 1919, 
‘32-50 hours. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Officers Commanding for inform¬ 
ation. 

Note .—Copy sent to Home, Simla. 
Communique. 

In the case of the murder of Guard Robinson at Amritsar 
on the 10th April, three men wero sent up for trial. Two 
have boon acquitted and one found guilty and sentenced 
to death. 

Forty-four men were placed on trial in connection with 
VVagha railway station case in which tho station was 
sacked and burnt, telegraph wires cut, a length of line 
taken up and an armoured train derailed. Only 4 of the 
accused were convicted. They wore sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life and forfeiture. 

No. 10R2-S. W., dated Lahore, 11th June 1919, 9 p.m. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Officers Commanding for inform¬ 
ation. 

Note .—Copy sent to Home, Simla. 
Communique. 

In the Dhaban Singhwala case one man has boon 
sentenced to death and ten to transportation for life. 

A number of National Bank loot cases (Anuitsar) have 
been decidod by the Martial Law Commissions. Six 
accused have been sentenced to seven years, two to one 
year and one to 20 stripes, while two have been acquitted, 
In the Supplementary Kasur case tho Governor- 
General in Council has commuted to transportation 


for life the death sentence passed on Allah Din, but ha# 
rejected the petitions of Dhani Ram, Nathu Ram and 
Allah Bakhsh in the same case. 

No. 1096-S.W., dated 12th June 1919. 20-46 hours. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Officers Commanding for inform¬ 
ation. 

Note .—Copy sent to Home, Simla. 


Communiqt E. 

In the case in which the mob at Amritsar attacked 
the Zenana Hospital the Lieutenant-Governor has com¬ 
muted to transportation for life tho sentences of death 
passed on six ot the accused by the Martial IjAw Com¬ 
mission. In this ease the mob attacked the hospital 
with the intention of murdering Mrs. Easden, the Indy 
doctor in clmrgo. They did a good deal of damage, 
but failed to find Mrs. Easden, who escaped in disguise. 

In the Jagdoo Khurd daeoity in which twenty men 
attacked and wounded a number of shopkeepers but 
were driven back by the villagers four men were sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment and five were acquitted. 
Ono of the shopkeepers who was beaten by the dacoits 
died three weeks Inter. 

In the Supplementary G'ujranwola case, nineteen 
persons wore sent up for trial. Of these thirteen have 
been convicted and sentenced to transportation for life, 
while six have been acquitted, in this ease the accused 
took an active share in tho doings of tho mob in tbo 
Gujranwala riots. 

No. 1116-8 . IT., dated Ixihore , 13th June 1919 , 
20-30 hours. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Officers Commanding for informa¬ 
tion. 

Note .—Copy sent to Home, Simla. 


Communique. 

The Governor-General in Council has commuted to 
transportation for life the death sontonces on tho remain¬ 
ing two condemned convicts in the Amritsar (Miss 
Sherwood) case. 

Petition for mercy from the two condemned convicts 
in the Rigo Bridge murder case have boon rejected by 
the Governor-General in Council. 

In the fourth Gujranwala riot oase three persons 
have been sentenced to transportation for life and two 
acquitted. 

No. 1141-8. W., dated Lahore. 14th June 1919, 
20-55 hours. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners, Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Officers Commanding for inform* 
tttion. 

Note .—Copy sent to Home, Simla. 


Communique. 

In-the National Bank (AmritBar) oase, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has commuted to transportation for life tho 
sentences of death passed on 15 out of the 20 of the 
accused. The sentences of forfeiture will stand. 

No. 1174-S.W., dated Lahore , ICth June 1919. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners. Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and General Officers Commanding for imorm- 
ation. 

Note.'— Copy sent to Home, Simla. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 
Martial Law Ordinances. 


Simla, the 14lh A pril 1919. 

An Ordinance to provide, for the trial of persons charged 

with offend s under the Bengal Stale (J/fences Regulations, 
1804. 

Whereas tlu: Governor-Genera 1 is satisfied that a 
state of open rebellion against the authority of the 
(Government exists in certain parta of the Province of 
the Punjab : 

And whereas the Governor-General in Council has 
in exereiae of the powers conferred by section 2 of 
the Bengal State Offencoa Regulation, 1804, suspended 
in respect of offences deacribed in the said Regulation 
with which tmy person of the classes therein referred 
to may he charged, the functions of the ordinary Courts 
of .Judicature within the districts of Lahore and Amritsar 
in the aforesaid Province and has established martial 
law in the said districts ; and has directed the immediate 
trial by oourt s-mart-ial of all such persons charged with 
such offences : 

anu whereas nn emergency has arisen which makes 
it expedient to provide that such trials shall he held in 
the manner and by the tribunals hereinafter provided ; 

Now, therefore, the Governor-General in exercise 
of the power conferred by section 72 of tbe (Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 11H5, is pleased to make and 
promulgate the following Ordinance :— 


Ordinance No. I of 1910. 


Short title 
cement. 


1. (1) This Ordinance may be 
called the Martial Law Oidinance 
1919. 

(2) It shall come into operation at midnight between 
thie 15th and the 16th April 1919. 

(4) Every trial held under the Bengal State Offences 
Regulation, 1804 (hereinafter 

TriulH iiinlor Regulation calied the said Regulation) shall, 

" y in*l.«<l "l •><>"* h«W ,'-.V » 

court martial. be held by a 
commission consisting <>1 three jiersous appointed in 
this holu.II by the Local (Government. 

(2) The Local (Government may appoint, as many 
commissions for this purpose as it may deem expedient. 

(3) At least two members of every snob commission 
shall he persons who have served as Sessions Judges or 
Additional Sessions Judges for a period of not less than 
three years, or persons (|vmlil)ed under section KM of 
the Government of India Act, 1915. for appointment as 
Judges of a High Court. The Loe.il (Government shall 
nominate one of the members of the commission to be 
J'resident thereof. 

a. A commission shall be convened by the Local 
(Government or by such officer 
as the Local Government may 


Convening nulhority. 


authorise in this behalf. 

4. A commission shall have all the powers of a 
general court martial under the 

Vo with nnrl procedure ol j p Army Act, 1911, and 

COinillMMOUH. iUOl.Ill l.it, 

shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Ordinance, in all matters follow so far as may be 
the procedure regulating trials bv such courts-martial 
prescribed by or under the said Act : 

Provided that, where, in the opinion of the convening 
authority, a summary trial is necessary in the interests 
of the public safety, such authority may direct that 
the ( ohm ianion shall follow the procedure prescribed 
for n summary general court-martial by or under the 
r»id Act, and the commission shall, so far as may be 
and subject to the provisions of this Ordinance, follow 
such procedure accordingh : 

Provided, further, that sections 78. SO and 82 of the 
said Act alrnll not apply to any trial under this Ordi- 
nanoo. 


6. The finding and sentence of a commission shall not 
ronflrmntion of finding be subject to confirmation by 
and Mintonci: uiinrn*KHiuy. any authorit y. 

6. Nothing in this Ordinance shall affect any trial 

held or begun to be held by 
Saving of proofed ings of court-martial under the suid 
court*-martial already las- T , , . , 

gun. Regulation prior to the com¬ 

mencement of this Ordinance. 

7. Save as provided by miction 6, the provisions of 
this Ordinance shall apply to 
all persons referred to in the 

said Regulation who are charged w ith any of the offences 
therein described, committed on or after the 13th April 
1919. 


llctro»]K-ctlvc <lf ret. 


Simla, the 16th A]>ril 1919. 


An Ordinance to extend the operation of the Martial Law 
Ordinance, 1919. 

Whereas the Governor-General is satisfied that a 
state of open rebellion against the authority of the Gov¬ 
ernment exists in certain parts of the province of the 
Punjab : 

And whereas the Governor-General in Council lias 
in exorcise of the powers conferred by section 2 of the 
Bengal State Offences Regulation, 1804, suspend! d, in 
respect of offences described in the said Regulation 
w ith which Tiny person of the classes therein referred 
to may be charged, the functions of the ordinary 
Courts of Judicature within the district of Gujranwala 
in the aforesaid province, and has established martial 
law in the said district, and has directed the immediate 
trial by court-martial of all such persons charged with 
such offences : 

And whereas an emergency has arisen which makes 
it expedient to provide that such trials shall be held 
in the manner and bv the tribunals provided in tile 
Martial Law Ordinance, 1919, and also to provide for 
the same matter in any other area in w'liich by order of 
the Governor-General in Council the provisions of the 
aforesaid Regulation may be brought into operation ; 

Now, therefore, the (Governor-General in exorcise of 
the power conferred by seotion 72 of the Government of 
India Act, 1915, is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance:— 


Ordinance No. II of 1919. 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Martial Law 

Shorttitle. ( Extension) Ordinance, 1919. 

2. With effect from midnight between the 16th and 

17th April 1919, the provisions 

Provisions of the Martial ,■ , • « , & . r . i . nr .: , 
Law Ordinance, lino, to of sections 2 to 6 of the Martial 
apply in the district ot Law Ordinance, 1919, slutII apply 
(_<ujrauwalft. j 0 |j ie trial of all persons in 

the district of Gujrunwala in the province of the 
Punjab of the classes referred to in the Bengal State 
Olfenccs Regulation, 1804. who may be charged with 
any of the offences therein, described, committed on or 
after tho 15th April 1919. 

3. Where, after the commencement of this Ordinance; 
the Governor-General in Council, 
in exercise of the powers con¬ 
ferred by section 2 of the Bengal 
State Offences Regulation, 1804. 
suspends, in respect of offences 

doseribod in the said Relgnletion with which any per¬ 
son of the classes therein referred to may he charged, 
the functions of the ordinary Courts of Judicature 
within any area and establishes martial law therein, 
and directs the immediate trial b\ courts-martial of all 
such persons charged with such offences, the Governor- 
General in Council may be order in writing declare 
that the provisions of sections 2 to 5 of the Martial 


Tower t» apply the pro¬ 
visions of the Martial Daw 
Ordinance. m any 

area in which Regulation X 
of 1804 is iu operation. 
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Luv Ordinance, 1019, ahull apply to such trials in the trials accordingly, and a commission v> V pas- in respect 
said area. of any such offence any sentence authorised by law. 


Simla, the ISth A pril 1919. 


Cin-LMsroun, 

Viceroy and Gmrnwr-Gt neral. 


An Ordinance to provide that persons convicted of any of 
the crimes specified in the Bengal State Offences Regula¬ 
tion, 1804, shall be punishable with penalties other than 
those provided in the said Regulations, 

WnERKAS an emergency has arisen which renders it 
nee 'ss.irv to provide that, persons convicted of any of 
the crimes specified in the Bengal State Offences Regula¬ 
tions, 1804. shall be punishable with penalties other 
than those provided in the said Regulation ; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferred 
by section 72 of the Government of India Act, 1015, the 
Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate) 
the following Ordinance :— 


Ordinance No. Ill of 1919. 


This Ordinance may be. called tho Martial Law 
Short title. (Sentences) Ordinance, 1919. 

Notwithstanding anything 
contained in section 3 of the 
Bengal State Offences Regula¬ 
tion, 1804 — 


Provision for minor 
l<iiT)ir*hnn‘i»t* in caw of con¬ 
viction* under itcguIutiuuX 
ot 1804. 


{a) any court-martial or any commission appointed 
and convened under the Martial Law Ordinance 1919, 
may, when convicting nny person of any of the crimes 
specified in the said Regulation, sentence- such person 
to transportation for life or for ant period not less than 
ten years, or to rigorous imprisonment fora term which 
shall not be less than seven years and shall not 
exceed fourteen years ; 

(b) rio person so convicted shall he liable to forfeiture 
of property as provided in the said Regulation unless 
such court or commission so directs. 


Ciiflmsfop.d, 

Viceroy and Governor-General. 

JL M. Smith, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government of India. 


Simla, the 21st April 1919. 

AOrdinance frrlhrr to extend the application of the 
Martial Lav' Ordinance, 1919. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which renders 
it necessary to provide that, commissions appointed 
under the Martial Law Ordinance, 1919, shall have 
s "w er 1o try persons and offences other than those 
r-pecifUxl in the said Ordinance : 

Now. THEREFORE* in exercise of the power conferred 
by section 72 of the Government of India Act, 1915, 
the Governor-General is pleased to nuke and promul- 
g te the following Ordinance :— 


H. M. Smith. 

Offg. Secretary to the Govt mini at of India. 


Simla, the 27th May 1919. 

An Ordinance to proride for the continuance af trials held 
by commissions and summary courts under Mai tied 
haw. 

Whereas in exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 2 of the Bengal State Offences Regulation, 1804. 
the Governor-Genera 1 in Council has been pleased to 
issue orders suspending in certain districts of Iho 
Punjab the functions of the ordinary criminal Courts oi 
Judicature in so far ns the trial of persons of tho classes 
referred to in tin* said Regulation charged with tho 
offences therein described is concerned, and to establish 
martial law in the said districts ; 

And whereas the Governor-General has been pleased 
to make provision by the Martial Law Ordinance, 
1919, and by the Martial Law (Extension) Ordinance, 
1919, for the holding of such trials by commissions ; 

And w hereas tin- Governor Genera I in Council has 
further been pleased in exerciov of the powers con¬ 
ferred by tin* aforesaid Regulation to suspend the 
functions of tin 1 ordinary criminal ('oints of Judicature 
in the said districts in so far as trials held by the com¬ 
missions in accordance with the provisions ot the Martial 
Lo\ (Further Extension) Ordinance, 1919 are concerned ; 

And whereas an emergency has arisen which renders 
it necessary to provide for the continuance and com¬ 
pletion of all such trials pending before the said com¬ 
missions at the time of Ihe cancellation of the said orders 
and for other matters in connection herewith ; 

Now, therefore, the Govern*>r-Gcneml in exercise 
of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern* 
merit of India Art, 1915. is pleased to make und 
promulgate the following Ordinance :— 

Ordinance. No. VI of 1919. 

1. This Ordinance may be culled the Martial Law 

t!1 . .... (Trials Gontinuanec) Ordinance, 

Short title 

2. When an order under section 2 of the Bengal 

Slate Offences Regulation, 
rmitiniinnre nt trjiils niter isi>4, suspending the functions 
tin- cuiic'lhitiou of order* . , 1 .. . . 

chtabliMhiiiK martial law. of the ordinary er: IMnal court s 
in any district has been can¬ 
celled and martial law has ceased to operate, every 
trial which may at the time of such e i ucell.it ion he 
pending before any commission appointed, as a result 
of such eider, under the Martial Law Ordinance, 1919, 
shall he continued by such a commission, and any persons 
accused in any such trial may be convicted and sentenced 
and anv su< ii sentence shall be euried into execution, ns 
il such order had not been cancelled. 


Short title. 


Ordinance No. IV of 1919. 

1. This Ordinance may he called the Mart it I Law 
(Further Extension) Ordinance, 
1919. 

2. Notwithstanding any thing contained in the 

Martial Law Ordinance. 1919, 
< -nmniiwinnh uu.hr the Local Government, mav, 
Martial Law OnlinniKv. . . . . ■ 

nna. m try Hiirh cun'* an hv general or Bp:-ouil order, 
Oovcrnment may direct that any commission cp- 
pointed under t he said Ordina.nee 
shell try any person charged w ith any offence committed 
on or after the 30th March. 1919. an<l thereupon the 
provisions of the said Ordinance shall apply to such 

VOL. IV 


K ptanafinn. 

A trial for the purposes oi which an order Ju s been 
made convening a core mi. ;d<m under either the A f r r f i»I 
L. - -w Ordin'inee, 1919, or the Martial L'v. fFurther 
Extension) Ordinance, 1919, shall be doomed to be .< 
trial pending In fore such commission w i t L i n tho 
meaning of this section. 

3. Notwithstanding that the tunetions <d the oulin.iry 
erimin.il court*. have Ik on sus- 
Frovi*if*n for trial- print- pended in any district and that 
iHH Ini.v -urnmurv emir- a trial lias coin ni'ljeed I '-foe- a 
on cef-alion (>I martial , , , , 

J aw smiiln: IV court other than Ml 

onliimry > nmm; I * < urt, s’a.li 
trial shall, when tlie .ummary court n s* - l»v reason 

2 L 
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of the cessation of martial law to exercise jurisdiction 
therein, be continued before any competent criminal 
court which would havo had jurisdiction therein save 
for the existence of martial law, and such court may act 
on the avidenoe recorded by the summary court or 
partly recorded by such court and partly recorded by 
itself, or it may resummon the witnesses and recommence 
the trial: 

Provided that the accused may at the commencement 
of the proceedings before the second court demand that 
the witnesses or any of them be resummoned and reheard : 


Provided further that nothing in this seotion shall be 
deemed to apply to the trial of an offence which is not 
punishable under any law for the time being in force. 

Chelmsford, 

Viceroy and Governor-General. 
H. M. Smith, 

Oflg. Secretary to the Government of India * 


References to Acts and Regulations (other than the Martial Law Ordinances) quoted in the ordinances. 

Bengal State Regulation, 1804 X of 1804 (Appendix XVII page 283). 

Indian Anny Act, 1011 VIII of 1011. 

Government of India Act, 11/15 b and 0 Uco. V, c. 61. 
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APPENDIX XV. 


Martial Law Proclamations. 


The 21st April 1919. 

No. 10706.—The following proclamation is published 
for general informotion :— 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas Martial Law has been proclaimed and is in 
force in the districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Gujranwula, 
it is hereby notified that until further intimation, the 
following Regulations will be enforced within the limits 
of the 16th Indian Division in all places to which Martial 
Law' has been or may be extended 

No. 1. Law a~nd Tribunals. 

Martial Law has been declared subject to — 

(a) the maintenance of ordinary courts for ordinary 

offences, and 

(b) the establishment under the Martial Law Ordi¬ 

nance, 1919, of Special Tribunals for offences 
specified in section 2 of the Bengal State 
Offences Regulation, 1804. 

Th result of the establishment of Martial Law is that, 
subject to tlie said Ordinance, plenary power is vested 
in the General Officer Commanding the Division of pros¬ 
cribing offences, penalties, courts and procedure in regard 
to a ll matters connected with or arising out of the prosent 
disturbances and of taking ull measures and issuing all 
orders that he may deem necessary for the suppression 
of these disturbances. In the exorcise of these powers 
the General Officer Commanding the Division is pleased 
to declare that a breach of any of the Regulations Nos. 
2—15 below, shall be deemed to be an offence. 


No. 2. Offences. 

No person shall— 

„ w ... (a) be actively in arms 

U 0n * against His Majesty, 

or 

(b) directly incite others to take up arms against 
His Majesty, or 

, (c) actively aid or assist 

Aiding rebel.. t llO rebel*, or 

(d) commit any overt act by which the safety of His 
Majesty’s Forces or 
Lnd«.gc,u,g public Hfctjr- aul)ject - 8 U ondan . 

gered. 

No. 3. 


No person shall assist or harbour rebels by giving them 
information, or by supplying 
Assisting or harbouring t] iem with shelter, food, drink, 
rebels. , ,, 

money, clothes, arms, ammuni¬ 
tion, stores, forage, or moans of conveyance, or by assist* 
ing them in any way to evade apprehension. 


Every person— 


No. 4. 


(a) who receives information of gatherings or intended 

_ A ^ , gatherings of rebels, 

Failing to report rebels. or ° 

(b) who knows or has reason to believe that any of 

his relatives or dependents have joined or are 
about to join the rebels. 


shall without delay give full information thereof to tho 
nearest Military or Civil authority. 


No. 5. 

1. No person shall make use of any language with the 
intention either— 

(a) of raising or fomenting disaffection among His 

Seditious language and Majesty's subjects, or 
publications. 

(b) of promoting hostility between different classes 

of such subjects. 


2. No person shall print, publish, circulate or have 
in his possession any publications containing seditious 
articles or articles likely to promote disaffection or bad 
feeling. 

No. 0. 

No porson shall (a) in any way interfere with the 
working of the railways or 
Ca^2d 0 TeieJraK Wfty8 ’ ^umls, (b) damage or tamper 
with any material or property 
connected with railways and canals, (c) damage or inter¬ 
fere with telegraph or telephone lines or apparatus of 
wireless telegraph installation,(d) tap with the intention 
of reading off messages any telegraph or telephone line*. 
The attempt to oomruit or the abetment of any breach 
of this regulation shall bo punished as a breach of the 
regulation. 

No. 7. 


1. No person shall, save under a proper permit, have 

Control of TnuupoR. I’ O8B0s8ion ““S' motor 

vehicle. 

2. Every person using any such vehicle shall pass any 
guard or sentry at a speed not excooding 6 miles an hour 
anti shall stop the car if so ordered by any guard or sentry, 
and shall carry on such a vehicle a suitable light between 
tlu* hours of sunset and sunrise. 

Those Regulations do not apply to Civil Officers of 
Government or to members of Hie Majesty’s Forces 
(Naval, Military or Air Fore. Indian Defence Force or 
Police) in nspeot of any vehicles lawfully issued to them 
as suoh officers or members. 


No. 8. 

No person shall, save under such conditions as may bo 
prescribed, enter or leave this 
movements’* traveUing and area, or move to and fro within 
it. 


No. 9. 


No person shall, save under a proper permit, convene 
or attend any meeting of more 
than five persons, except in the 

case of— 


Control of meetings. 


(a) a mooting bond fide held for religious purposes in 

an authorised place of worship, 

(b) a meeting of a Municipal Committee or any 

other similar public body, 

(c) a meeting of persons residing in one house and 

gathering in such house. 


No. 10. 

No person shall— 

(a) escape or attempt to esoape from any prison or 

_ , other custody in 

,«cftpng. which he is for the 

time being confined or restrained under Martial 
Law, or 

(b) abet any other person in escaping or attempting 

to escape from any such prison or custody. 


No. 11. 

No person shall— 

(a) disobey or neglect to obey any order given by 

any Military or Civil 
an<1 struct- Officer iri thc oxecu . 
log Officer#. ... 

tion of his duty when 
administering Martial Law, or 

(b) obstruot, impede, or interfere in any manner with 

any Military or Civil Officer or other person 
who is carrying out thc orders of any authority 
administering Martial Law, or who i.» other¬ 
wise acting in the execution of his duty 
under Martial Law. 


2 L 2 
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False newo &o<l report*. 


No. 12. 

No person shall disseminate false intelligence which 
he knowH to he false, or spread 
reports calculated to create alarm 

or despondency. 

No. 13. 

No person shall destroy, deface, or in any way tamper 
with any notice exhibited under 
Defacing Martial Law Martini’Law while such notice 
notices. . . , 

is m force. 


No. 14. 

Every person shall, when required to do so, give his 

„ . .. . correct name and address and 

Production ot permit*. , .. 

produce his permit or pass to 
nny military or Civil Officer acting under the authority 
of these Regulations, or to any soldier, volunteer, or 
policeman in uniform. 

No. 15. 

No person shall commit any 
act, or he guilty of any omis* 


Miscellaneous offences, 
sion- 


ront and Trials. 


(a) whicli is to the prejudice of good order of the 
public safety, or 
{ b) which is calculated to mislead, or hamper the 
movements of, or imperil the success of. 
His Majesty's Forces. 

No. 10. 

Any person who contravenes any of tho foregoing 
Regulations 2—15 (inclusive) 
1Clia shall ho liable to trial by an 

officer authorised to dispose of an offence summarily 
under Martial Law. Such an officer may sentence ail 
offender to imprisonment, rigorous or simple, which 
may extend l<* two years, or to tine not exeeeding Rs. 
1,000 or to both, arid to six mouth:'’ imprisonment in 
default of payment of line, and may also inflict, whipping 
in addition to, or in lien ol, any other punishment which 
lie is empowered to inliict. 

No. 17. 

(a) for every offence against these Regulations the 
offender may be arrested with 
or without warrant from any 
officer authorised to dispose of offences. For minoi^ 
often', '■« against, these Regulations the offender will not 
necessarily be arrest ed, but may be summoned to appear 
before sueli officer. 

(h) Whenever a person is summoned to appear or is 
arrested under Martial Law, 1 he charge against him shall 
without imncorssur\ diviy be in\estigated by an officer 
authorised to dispose of an offence summarily under 
Mai tin I Law or by some officer deputed by him and not. 
under the rank of Captain or, at his request, by a Civil 
Magistrate, or by the police. 

(r) Tho investigating officer will dismiss a charge 
brought before him if in has opinion the evidence does 
not show that some offence under Martial Law has been 
committed or if in his discretion he thinks the charge 
ought not to be proceeded with. 

{(I) At t he conclusion of the hearing, if tho investigat¬ 
ing officer is of opinion that the charge ought to bo pro¬ 
ceeded with, be shall without unnecessary delay, either— 
(?) dispose of the case summarily, or 
(a) in cases where ho considers that tho offonco calls 
for a more severe punishment than he is 
empowered to intliot, refer the case to the 
Legal Remembrancer to the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment who, after considering the evidence, 
will dooide whether to convene a Commis¬ 


sion under the Martial Law Ordinance, 1019, 
for the disposal of the case or whether it 
should be remanded to the office, referring 
it for disposal or to any other officer exircis- 
ing powers under these Regulations, or 
(???) remand tho accused in custody while further 
enquiries are being made. 

In ease (in), if within reasonable time sufficient evidence 
is not forthcoming tho accused person shall be discharged. 

No. 18. Officers authorised to dispose of offenci s 
SUMMARILY UNDER MARTIAL LaW. 

The district^ in which Martial Iaiw lias been declared 
shall be divided up into areas and for each such area an 
officor or officers will be authorised to dispose of offences 
summarily under Martial Law. Such officers shall be 
known as Area Officers. 

In addition to the Area Officers, every officer command¬ 
ing a station or regiment, every Field Officer and every 
officer nominated by a General Officer Commanding a 
Brigado, by the Officer Commanding, Lahore Civil Area 
or by the Local Government, is hereby authorised to 
dispose of offences summarily under Martial Law. 

W. G. L. Beynon, K.C.I.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
Major-Gen eral. 

Commanding the 16th Indian Division 
The 19th April 1919. 

i. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


No. 10768.—Tho following amendment to Proclama¬ 
tion, dated 19th April 1919, is published for general 
information :— 


PROCLAMAT1 ON. 

Regulation No. 8 in Martial Law Proclamation of the 
19th of April is hereby amended as follows :— 

8. Where any orders have been issued regarding the 
control of travelling and movements, no poison sltu.II 
enter or leave the area to which Martial Law' lias been 
extended or move to and fro within it, in contravention 
of such orders. 


W. G. L. Beynon, K.C.I.E., C.B., D.S.O., 


Major-General, 

Commanding the 16th Indian Division. 


The. 21st April 1919. 


J. P. TnoMrsoN, 


Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Notice is hereby given to all whom it may concern that 
legal practitioners, whose ordinary place of business is 
outside tho Punjab, will not be allowed to enter tho 
Martial Law Aroa included in the limits of the 16th 
Indian Division, without the permission of the Admini¬ 
strator of Martial Law. 

W. G. L. Beynon, K.C.I.E., C.B., D.S.O., 

Major-General, 

Commanding the 16th Indian Division. 
The 14th May 1919. 

Note. —The proclamation* tamed by the General Officer Commanding 
2ml (Rawalpindi)- Division wore identical (matatw mutandi *) with those 
given above and arc not reproduced here. The main proclamation wan 
dated 20th April 1919 . tho others were dated 21st April 191(1 and 14th 
Aluy 1919. 
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Appendix XVI.—Note on Procedure of Commissions. 


APPENDIX XVI. 


Note on Procedure of Commissions. 


Part I. 

1. Under the authority conveyed by Ordinance No. I 
of 1919 the Local Government has appointed two com¬ 
missions to try such persons as may be brought before 
them on charges of having committed an offence under 
section 2 of Bengal Regulation X of 1804. 

2. Section 2 of the Regulation relates to persons who 
shall be taken in arms in open hostility to the British 
Government, or in the act of opposing by force of arms 
the authority of the same, or in the actual commission 
of any overt act of rebellion against the State, or in 
the act of openly aiding and abetting the enemies of the 
British Government within any part of the said terri¬ 
tories. 

3. Copies of Ordinance I of 1919 (with Preamble), of 

Bengal Regulation X of 1804, and of an extract from 
the judgment in the Supplementary Lahore Conspiracy 
Case (Section K.Waging War, pages 104-20) are atta¬ 

ched for facility of reference. 

4. The commissions have all the powers of a general 
court-martial under the Indian Army Act, 1911, and 
will so far as may be follow the procedure prescribed 
for such court-martial, unless the convening authority 
decides that they shall in any particular case follow the 
procedure laid down for a summary general court-martial 
under the same Act. 

5. The Local Government has under section .‘1 of the 
Ordinance authorised the Legal Remembrancer as Con¬ 
vening Officer and be will issue the necessary direction 
if the procedure of a summary general court-martial is 
to be followed. 

(). The procedure in either rase is laid down at length 
in the Manual of Indian Mililarv Law. Copies of the 
Manual will be distributed as soon as available. 

7. Instructions will issue later regarding the applica¬ 
tion of tho said procedures at trials held by the commis¬ 
sions. 

8. Tho following very brief account of the preliminary 
stages of a general court-martial is however given for 
present information. 

9. If a Commanding Officer is informed of the commis¬ 
sion of an offence which in his opinion should be tried by 
general court-martial, a summary of evidence is recorded 
in writing. This summary include* all the evidence for 
the prosecution and any statement of the accus 'd pci son. 
The Commanding Officer then submits to superior «,tho- 
rity an application, accompanied by tho summary of 
evidence and the charges on which it s proposed to bring 
the accused to trial, for the convening of a court of general 
court-martial. 

10- The Convening Officer must then satisfy himself 
that the charge is properly framed and that the evidence 
justifies the trial of the accused. If he thinks it does 
not, he orders the accused to be released. If he thinks 
that the accused should be tried he convenes the court and 
directs the trial of the accused on a charge or charges as 
finally selected by him. 

11. When it has been decided to hold a trial the accused 
person is informed of the charge or charges on which ho 
is to be tried. He is told that on giving the names of 
witnesses whom he desires to call in his defence reasonable 
steps will be taken to procure their attendance and those 
steps ore taken accordingly. He is also allowed proper 
Opportunity for preparing his defence, free communication 
with bis witnesses and with any friend or legal adviser 
whom he may wish to consult. 

12. It folows therefore that when the ease comes on 
for trial all the witnesses, both for the prosecution and for 
the defence, should ordinarily be present and in this 
respect a trial by general court-martiai is similar to a 
trial before a Court of Session. 

13. In the cast of a summary general court-martial 
the preliminary procedure is much less elaborate. Such 
courts are usually convened only under active service 


conditions where all the witnesses who ran be required 
cither for the prosecution or the defend' are available on 
the spot. Accordingly in the ease also of Nummary 
general courts-martial there are ordinarily no adjourn¬ 
ments for calling witnesses for the defence. 

14. In order to assimilate so far as possible the preli¬ 
minary procedure in cases triable bv commissions 
appointed under Ordinance 1 of 1919 to the procedure 
followed in the ease of courts-martial it has been decided 
to proceed as follows. 

L r ». The preliminary investigation will be conducted 
by t he police who will make a precis of the statements of 
witnesses and submit it to the Criminal Investigation 
Department. If the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, considers that there 
is a primd facie case he will submit the precis for orders 
to the Legal Remembrancer. If the Legal Remem¬ 
brancer considers that t here is no case for trial by a com¬ 
mission (or if the offence is a minor one. by a Hummary 
court) he will direct the release of the accused. If lie 
considers that there is a ease for trial by a commission 
he will frame the charge and convene the commission, 
giving to the commission a special direction if in his 
opinion the ease is one which should be tried according 
to the procedure prescribed for a summary general court- 
martial. 

Notk. - Miiniinarv court* witli the powers of a MagiiUniti' of the lir-t etuw 
hove Inn'll nppoiiitci] l»y Mu- Ot'tl'T.il <Mlliri (‘oficnniuiiiuc for trying 
offunccM which arc not Hutlicicntly sen u.. fur trial by a oomniinHion, 

19. When the precis of evidence, charge and order 
convening the Point are received by the commission the 
accused person will be at once produced before it and tho 
charge will be read to him. and adjournment being granted 
of sufficient- length to enable reasonable steps to he 
taken for procuring the attendance of any witness he 
may name and for allowing him to consult ('onuse). 

17. In order, however, to meet the case of any accused 
person who is unable to procure Counsel for himself it 
has been arranged that Counsel for the defence shall 
be provided by Government. 

18. The Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department, should depute a competent, police officer 
to attend the preliminary hearing at- which the charge is 
read to the accused and his list of witnesses is taken, in 
order that, when lie is acquainted with the list of witnesses 
for the defence whom the commission have decided to 
call, he may be able to inform the commission of the 
earliest date on which it is possible, to produce both the 
witnesses for the prosecution and the witnesses for tho 
defence. 

If special arrangements are made by the police for 
procuring the attendance of witnesses the time which has 
to elapse between the preliminary hearing and the 
date of trial should ordinarily be very short and 
should seldom exceed three days. In the ease of offences 
committed at the headquarters stations where tho 
commissions sit, it may often be much less. 


Part II. 

19. The foregoing paragraphs (1 to 18) dealt with the 
preliminary stages of a trial before the Commission. Tho 
following notes deal with the procedure to be followed at 
the actual trial. 

(The marginal references to pages are to pages of the 
Manual of Indian Military Law). 

20. The course of procedure at a trial by general eoiirt- 

Pacnft 0, i- r martial is briefly described in 

Chapter IV of the Manual 
Page. m - XL (paragraphs 12-21) an,I an . 'uh„- 

rate form for the whole proceedings of a G. C. M. {including 
many variations) is given in Appendix III. 

21. The proceedings of a sum¬ 
mary G. C. M. are briefly des¬ 
cribed in paragraphs 28-31. 


Pages 25-6. 
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The form for the assembly and proceedings of a sum- 
Pag«s 30 s 309. mary (*. C. M. is contained in 

„ . Appendix III and the Army 

tt8e * ’ 4 ’ Act rules for a summary G. C. M. 

are Nos. 137 to 161. 

22. It will be noticed that the forms of proceedings for 
a G. 0. M. as laid down in Ap]>endix III arc exceedingly 
elaborate in that it is mx'-essary to take down in writing 
u long record of the procedure followed by the Court 
which would not be required in a trial conducted by a 
Court acting under the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

23. In the case of a trial by summary G. C. M. it is not 

necessary (vide rule 146) that 
" * ~ the evidence should be recorded 

hi writing, but an order that it should be so recorded is 
made whenever it is possible that it can be carried out, 
and it is suggested that in the case of proceedings in 
trials held by Commissions, a trial on the lines of summary 
G. C. M. should ordinarily suffice, provided that the 
evidence is reduced to writing and the prooedure of a 
G. C. M. is followed except in tho matter of reducing to 
writing in extenno all the acts and questions of the Court. 

24. Chapter Vill of the Indian Army Act, sections 
63, 103, deal with courts-martial generally. Many of 
these sections are inoperative or irrelevant in the case of 
Commissions appointed under the Ordinance. 

26. For instance, the composition of the Commission 
is already settled ; and as the provisions of sections 78, 
80 and 82 of the Indian Army Act are excluded by the 
second proviso to section 4 of the Ordinance, there is no 
judge advocate ; the members of the Commission are 
not liable to challenge by the accused ; they are not 
required to take an oath ; and their findings and sentences 
do not require confirmation as in section 96 of the Indian 
Army Act,— vide section 6 of tho Ordinance. 

2G. The principal points to be noticed with regard to 
the provisions of the Indian Army Act itself are that,— 
ride section 87, I. A. A., sentences of death require the 
concurrence of only two out of the throe members of a 
Commission; that—section 88, I. A. A.,—the 
Indian Evidence Act applies: and that.—ride section 
104, I. A. A., a Commission has no option of sentencing 
an offender to be shot instead of being hanged, because 
Regulation X of 1804 provides only for hanging. 

27. The rules of procedure are contained in the Indian 
Army Act rules. With many of these the Commissions 
will not he concerned but attention is drawn to the 
following :— 

(•) Rules 22 and 23 deal with the preparation of 

1*agr 182. h ‘ H dc , feI1Ce b -V an 

accused person* 

But although it is laid down that lie is allowed 
to communicate with his witnesses and legal 
adviser or other friend this liberty is subject to 
the limitation that they arc available. The 
object is to give the 
accused an opport¬ 
unity of preparing his defence but not to 
enable him to postpone his trial. 

(it) Any number of persons may be tried together 

for an offence com- 
Page 183, lluk* 24. ....... n 

miffed by them collec¬ 
tively, but if this is the intention, the accused 
should be informed of it at- the time when 
they are first informed of the charges, so that 
they many have an opportunity of claiming 
to be tried separately. 

(iit) If a shortluind-writer is employed he should 

t. ,«o i, , make solemn affirm a- 

Pagu 193, Rule 36. ,. . 

tionattke commence¬ 
ment of the trial. 

(tv) If the Commission on examination find that a 

F.ge 184, Rule 41. C '!',‘ lr *" re, l uir f “ n 

alteration of an 

important kind they may hove to refer it to the 
Convening Officer for amendment. It is 
therefore necessary that the greatest care 
should be taken by Convening Officer in fram¬ 
ing charges. 


Pago 22. 


Note.—-(I n tho c 
l’aipj 206. 


28. Rules 45 to 60 deal with the procedure to be 

. „„ _ followed after the charge has 

I-.*. been approved. 

L (») If the Court is satisfied that the charge is pro¬ 
perly framed the accused will he brought before 
the Court. 

(**) If the accused pleads guilty the Prosecutor 
may, if he desires, make an opening address 
and the evidence for the prosecution is then 
token, cross-examination and re-examina¬ 
tion being allowed. 

(iit) At the close of the evidence for the prosecution 
the accused is asked if he intends to call any 
witnesses as to the facts of the case. If he 
does not, tho Prosecutor may address the 
Court a second time. The accused will then 
be asked if he has anything to say in his 
defence and he may address the Court. He 
may also call witnesses as to his character 
in which case the Prosecutor may produce 
proof of former ciftnvictions hut he may not 
again address the^Court. 

: of u court-martial trying n soldier the Court would 
not take evidence of any conviction against 
the accused hy a t rimiual Court whilst 
ho wm a civilian. Commissions may have to consider whether they 
should allow evidence, of previous conviction.) 

(tv) If on the other hand the accused states that 
he intends to call witnesses as to the facts 
of the case, he may then address the Court 
in his defence and coll his witnesses, includ¬ 
ing witnesses, as to character. With the 
permission of the Court 1 he Prosocutor 
can call witnesses in reply. After the 
evidence of all the witnesses for the defence 
has been taken the accused rnay then address 
the Court a second time. If he dots so, the 
Prosecutor has a right of reply. 

29. Rule 50 lays down that the Court should deliberate 

( l>l)0 on their finding in dosed Court 

K “ “ and that- the opinion of each 

member of the Court should be taken separately on each 
charge. 

30. Rule 63 lays down that if the finding on any 

r 206 charge is guilty the Court may, 

in order to determine its sen¬ 
tence, take evidence of general character and of previous 
convictions. 

31. Rule 73 lays down that every wembor of the Court 

c 2l7 must give his opinion on every 

u “ '' question which tho Court has 

to decide and must give his opinion as to tho sentence 
notwithstanding that he has given his opinion in favour of 
acquittal. The opinions of uicmbors of the Court should 
be taken in succession, beginning with the junior in 
rank. 

32. The notes to Rule 73 describe the procedure to be 

_ followed in the ease of difference 

Page 217. , „ ,. , , 

or opinion as to the nature of 

quantum of punishment. 

33. Only one sentence can be awarded even if the 
accused is found guilty on 
more than one charge. 

34. It has already been pointed out in paragraph 25 

p c 10O above, that members of a 

Commission will not be required 
to take the oath laid down in Rule 35, which secures that 
members of a court-martial do not disclose the vote or 
opinion of any particular member. Although, however, 
no oath is required this rule should bo moat strictly 
observed. 

35. (») Witnesses are not, except by special leave of 

_ the Court, permitted to be pre* 

a8e “ ’ c sent in Court while not under 

examination. 

(it) The evidence of a wit¬ 
ness must be read over to him. 


Page 200, Rule 54. 


Page 235, Rule 127. 
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{Hi) A witness may be allowed by the Court to be 
called or recalled before the 
Pa8e “ ’ e ‘ second address of the accused, 
for the purpose of rebutting any material statement 
made by the witness for the defence or on any new 
matter on which the prosecution could not reasonably 
have foreseen. The Court may also call or recall any 
witness at any time before the finding if it considers that 
it is necessary for the ends of justice. This power should 
however be used only in exceptional cases. 


36. There is no provision requiring a judgment to bo 
written, nor iB one usually written. But the place of a 
judgment is generally taken to some extent by a written 
Buinming-up of the judge-advocate which is attached 
to the proceedings of a G. C. M. It will probably there¬ 
fore be desirable, at least in the case of convictions, t*> 
record a very brief judgment showing the facta proved, 
and in the case of joint trials, if dilTerent sentences aro 
imposed, to give brief reasons for such differentiation. 


APPENDIX XVII. 


Regulation X of 1804. 


A Regulation for declaring the pou'ers of the Governor - 
General in Council to provide for the immediate punish¬ 
ment of certain offences against the State by the sentence 
of Courts Martial passed on the 14th December 1804. 

1. Whereas, during wars in which the British Govern¬ 
ment lias been engaged against certain of the native 
powers of India, certain persona owing allegiance to the 
British Government have borne arms in open hostility 
to the authority of the same, and have abetted and aided 
the enemy, and have committed acts of violence and out¬ 
rage against the lives and properties of the subjects of 
the said Government; and whereas it may be expedient 
that, during the existence of any war in which the British 
Government in India may be engaged with any power 
whatever, as well as during the cxistonco of open rebellion 
against the authority of the Govornmont, in any part 
of tho British territories subject to the Government 
of the presidency of Fort William, the Governor- 
General in Council should docluro and establish martial 
law within any part of tho territories aforesaid for the 
safoty of the British possessions and for the security 
of the lives and property of the inhabitants thereof, 
by tho immediate punishment of persons owing allegiance 
to the British Government who may bo takon in arms, 
in open hostility to the said Govommont, or in tho actual 
commission of any overt act of rebellion against the 
authority of the same, or in the act of openly aiding 
and abetting the enemies of the British Government 
within any part, of the territories above specified : the 
following Regulation has been enacted by tho Govomor- 
Goucrul in Council, to bo in force throughout the British 
territories immediately subject to the Government of 
the presidency of tho Fort William, from the date of its 
promulgation. 

2. The Governor-General in Council is hereby em¬ 
powered to suspend, or to direct 
any public authority or officer 
to order the suspension of wholly 
or partially, the functions of the 
ordinary Criminal Courts of 

Judicature, within any zillah, district, city, or other 
place, within any part of tho British territories subject 
to the Government of the presidency of Fort William, 
and to establish martial law therein for any period 
of time while the British Govornmont in India shall 
be engaged in war with any native or other power, as 
well as during the existence of open rebellion against 
the authority of tho Government, in any part of tho 
territories aforesaid ; and also to direct tho immediate 
trial, by courts-martial of all persons owing allegianoe 


Buspcngion of functions 
of ordinary Criminal Courts 
in any district, etc., and 
establishment of martial 
law therein. 


to the British Government, eithor in consequence 
of their having been born, or of their being residents 
within its territories and under its protection, who shall 
be taken in arms in open hostility to the British Govern¬ 
ment, or in the act of opposing by force of arms the 
authority of tho same, or in the actual commission of 
any overt act of rebellion against the State, or in the act 
of openly aiding and abetting the onemies of the British 
Government within any part of tho said territories. 

3 Any person born or residing under the protection 
of the British Government within 
^PunUhmont for rebellion, t,he territories aforesaid, and con¬ 
sequently owing allcgianeo to the 
said Government, who in violation or the obligations of 
the such allegianoe, shall bo guilty of any of tho crimes 
specified in the preceding Boction, and who shall he con¬ 
victed thereof by the sonteno of court-martial, during 
the suspension of the functions of the ordinary Criminal 
Courts of Judicature and the establishment of the martial 
law, afta.il be liable to the immediate punishment of death, 
and shall suffer tho same accordingly, by being hung by 
the neck till he iH dead. All persons who shall in such 
easoH be adjudged by a court-martial to be guilty of any 
of the crimes specified in this Regulation, slw.ll also 
forfeit to the British Government all property and 
effects, real and personal, whioh they shall havo possessed 
within its territories, at the time when the crime of 
which they may be convicted shall have been committed. 

Note.—T ho words In tho above two sections repealed by Act XII of 
1891 uro omitted. 


4. Tho Governor-General in Council shall not be 

„ _ , precluded by this Regulation 

Governor- General in t • ’ , , 

Council may cause such from persons charged 

offenders to bo tr.od before with any of the offences described 
o.diw.r. Court. «! Ju»u«. in the J>r0Mnt Regulation to be 
brought to trial, at any time, 
before the ordinary Courts of Judicature, instead of 
cuusing such persons to be tried by oourta-martial, in 
any cases wherein the latter mode of trial shall not 
appear to be indispensably nooessary. 


NOTES—(a) Section 4 Is amended by Act XVI ot 1874. 

(8) Tho whole of the above Regulation so far as it is not modi¬ 
fied by Act V of 1841, is declared to Im* in force. Act 
V of 1841 was enacted “ for the wester uniformity of the 
process upon trials for Htate offences, and tho amend¬ 
ment of such process in certain cases.” It declared that 
the ordinary tribunals were competent to try cliargoH 
pf treason, rebellion or other crime against the Htate ; 
ami also authorised the Government to issue a comm I - 
sion for the trial of any such olfenoes. Tho Court* oon- 
voued under such commissions were to try prisoners in 
the ordinary manner, but their sentences were to be re¬ 
ported before execution to the highest Court of the Presi¬ 
dency for criminal matters, Act V of 1841 was repealed 
by Act X of 1878 (TAe Cod* of L'rimmal Procmturt), 


APPENDIX XVin. 

Extract from judgment of Tribunal in tee Lahore Conspiracy Case (1917) regarding Waging War. 


Waging War. 

In our judgment in the First Conspiracy Case we did 
not think it necessary to discuss 
Reasons for discussing the At any great length the meaning 
term " waging war.” 0 f the term “ waging war ” in 

section 121 pf the Indian Renal 


Code, Wo considered tho facta found were so obviously 
SrCts of waging, or the abetting of waging war, that it 
would be a profitless task to diBcuss tho legal aspect at 
any length ; particularly when ft was never seriously 
urged by anyone for the defence that, if the facts were 
established they did not in law amount to acts of war 
or abetment of war, 
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APPENDIX XIX. 

Rulos ior guidance of Police and Jail Officers in dealing with persons arrested under Martial Law. 


1. In these rules the words ‘ Police Officer in charge ’ 
shall menu the Polir c t Miner in charge, of any police station 
or post, or of any enclosure or place for the custody of 
prisoners. 

2. When anv person is «nested in connection with the 
present. (listuH miic es and sent by any military or civil 
officer to a jail or n police Hbifion or post or any 
enclosure or place for the custody of prisoners, to he 
kept in custody pending investigation or trial, such 
olC cr shall rend with him an order in w ril ing addressed to 
the .Jailor or the Police Officer in charge directing him to 
keep the person in custody and stating — 

(it) the name, etc . <>t the person so sent ; 

(b) the offence with which he is charged; 

(<:) the place and date of arrest; arid 
(d) the names of the principal witnesses for the 
Orovvn, wit h a brief note as to whether they 
are eye-witnesses 

3. If prisoners are sent in without such order, it shall 
he t lie dut v of I ho .Jailor or of t lie Police < MTicer in eha rge 
to record (lie above particulars. The record shall be 
signed hy the person delivering the prisoners to the 
.Jailor or Police (Mlicer in charge, and shall, when so signed, 
lie hu( lielent authority tor receiving the prisoners into 
custody. 

4. When the prisoners are lodged in .Tail, it shall he 
t lie duty of the Jailor to send immediate iulorination to 
the (Mlicer in charge of the nearest police station, to¬ 
gether wit h a copy ot the order referred to in rule 2 or the 
record referred to in rule 3. 

r>. On receipt of the prisoners or of the information 
refoned to in rule 4 the Police Officer in charge shall, 
whether the prisoners are in his custody or in Jail, send 
to the Superintendent ot Police a copy of the report. 

(>. If tbo Superintendent of Police, after or without 
making turthcr investigation, considers that, the ease is 
sufficiently serious to he. tried hy a commission appointed 
under t Jie Mart ial La w Ordin.im e, Iff Iff, he shall forw ard 
(he papers to I lie Deputy Inspcctor-Ooncrnl. (Yiminul 
Investigation Department, Lahore, who, if he agrees, 
shall send them to the Legal Keinembram or for 
orders. 

7. If the Superintendent, of Police considers that the 
ease can he adequately dealt with hy a Summary ('ourt 
appointed by the Ocnoial Officer Commanding, the 
Superintendent of Police shall forthwith instruct the 
prosecuting officer (who may be any person appointed 
for tlie pur]star by tha Distruf Magistrate or the 
Superintendent o| Police by general or special order) 
and prodm e the accused hclore a Summary Court 
having jurisdiction. 

Note Tile Court wit) thereupon enquire from 11»<- leeused wh/U 
v it iii'v.-n hi- whIuh to tun o ;■ mu mi hum I loi In- i Idi-ncc, w ill li\ :i (Into tor 
lln- (rial, mill will instruct I In- I’olnr In jmoiIihv nil w itac-si - wliose nttriul- 
.ukv (.in lx- seruretl wittiont imn-iiHOiiatil' cxi•cn.->c nr ilcl.i>•. 

5. On tin 1 date fixed for the trial, Ihe Superintendent 
of Police shall cause the accused and the witnesses to be 
produced belore the Court. 

It. The Police shall lie responsible lor the sale custody 
of the prisoners during the trial and may for this purpose 
lodge them in .lid, giving to the Jailor a written order 
signed by the presiding officer ol the Court the prosecuting 
officer, or the Police (Mlicer in charge. 

It.. Such order shall state the names, etc., of 1 lie 
prisoners, tin offences with which they are charged ami 
the date on which they are to be produced I ml ore the 
Court. 

II. The Court may by written ordei require a Jailor 
to give effect to sentences of imprisonment or whipping 
imposed hy it, and such Jailor shall thereupon comply 
with such order. 


12. Such Court may make over to the police for con¬ 
veyance to any Jail any prisoners convicted by it. 

J, P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 
The lHth April ntiy. 

Instructions in reoard to tiii: thiu, of ter,sons 

CHAROE1I WITH OFFENCES IN CONNECTION WITH TTIE 

PRESENT OISTI JCIIANCKS COMMITTED BEFORE THE HtTII 

A FUJI. IP Iff. 

11 nDE itJtI.** Martial Law (Further Extension) Ordinance, 
Ifflff (Ordiname IV of Ifflff), the Local (lovernment 
“may he general or special order diieet that any Com- 
misHion appointed under the said Ordinance shall try 
any pernon charged with any offence committed on or 
after the 30th March Ifflff, and thereupon the provi¬ 
sions of the : a’d Ordnance shall apply to such tr’als 
accordingly and a Commission may pass in respect of 
anv such offence any entence authorised hy law/' The 
necessary general order is being issued. 

2. It will be observed that this power is extremely 
wide. The Local Covernmont has been instructed hy 
the <iovernment of India that the Commissions are to be 
used only for t he trial of offences arising out of t he recent 
disturbance'*. 

3. All offences connected with the disturbances which 
were committed before the date of the Martial Law 
proclamations (/.(., Iiefore the lfftli April in the ease oi 
districts or portions of the districts within the limits 
of the Kith (Indian) Division, and the 2()th April in the 
ease of districts or portions of districts within tJie limits 
of the 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division will therefore he tried 
l>V the Commissions appointed under the Martial Law 
Ordinance, Iff 1ft. The Courts Martial appointed under 
the proclamations have no power to try anv of these 
offences. Should any such eases have been dealt with 
hy Courts Martial before the issue of these orders, a list, 
of them should he prepared, as it will he necessary to 
regularise them later on. 

4. The Commissions will sit in Lahore. The officers 
in charge of investigations should send prisoners into 
Lahore. The preliminary investigation will he conducted 
by the Police who will make a report and submit it, with a 
pr<Vis of tlie statements of witnesses to the Deputy Ins¬ 
pector (ionoral of Police, Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment., Lahore. Tf hi* considers that there is u prints 
facie v ase, lie will submit the precis for orders to the Legal 
Remembrancer. If the Legal Remembrancer considers 
that there is im ease for trial by a Commission, he will 
direct the release' of the accused. If he considers that 
there is a case for trial, he will frame a charge and convene 
» Commission, gdv ing to the Commission a special direction, 
if lie finds the east* is one which should he tried ae-ording 
to the procedure prescribed for Summary General Court 
Martial. 

f). When the precis of the statement of witnesses, 
charge and the order of the Legal Remembrancer arc 
received by the Commission, the accused person will 
he at once brought before it and the charge will he read 
to him. The prisoner will fie then granted sufficient 
time to enable reasonable steps to lie taken for procuring 
the at ten. lance ot any witnesses he wishes to call and for 
al'owmg him to communicate with his witnesses .\nd 
any friend or legal ud\ isei whom fie may wish to consult. 

Police officers ar<- irminded that expedition is essential, 
and that a case which is < omplete against a number of 
:u••u.-ed. should not !>■' delayed merely because it is not 
complete against uff The remaining accused can be sent 
up later. 

b. It bus been arranged that ■: rmse! for the > defence 
shall be prm ided by t .overument for any accused person 
who i.- unable to procure counsel for himself. 
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7. The Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department, will depute a competent police officer 
to attend the preliminary hearing at which the charges 
will be read to the accused and his list of witnesses taken 
in order to aoquaint himself with the list of witnesses 
for the defence whom the Commission has decided to call. 
He will be able to inform the Commission of the earliest 
date on which it will be possible to produoe the proseou- 
tion as well as the defenoe witnesses. 

If special arrangements are made by the Police for 
procuring the attendance of witnesses, the time which 
is to elapse between the preliminary hearing and the date 
of the trial should ordinarily not exceed three days. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab • 

Notifications and correspondence in connection 
with Martial Law Commissions. 

The 17th April 1919. 

No. 10493.—The Governor-General in Council has 
been pleased, under the Bengal State Offences Regula¬ 
tion, 1804, to suspend the functions of ordinary criminal 
courts of judicature within the districts of Amritsar, 
Lahore and Gujranwala in so far as offences mentioned in 
section 2 of the said Regulation are concerned, and to 
establish Martial Law therein during the existence of 
open rebellion against the authority of Government 
and also to direct, under tho Martial Law Ordinance, 
1919, the immediate trial by tribunal similar to those 
under the Defence of India Act but with the powers of 
Field General Courts Martial. 

A separate announcement will be made as to the 
tribunal to be appointed. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


No. 2-S. TP., dated Lahore, 18th Ajril 1919, from tht 
Hon'ble Mr. J. P. Thompson, C.S.I., l.C.S., Chief 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, to the Legal 
Remembrancer, Punjab. 

I am directed to forward a copy of an order authorising 
you to convene the Commissions appointed by the Local 
Government under section 2 (2) of the Martial Law 
Ordinance, 1919. 

You will observe that as the convening authority 
you have, under the proviso to section 4, power to direct 
that the Commissioners shall follow the procedure pres¬ 
cribed for a Summary Court Martial, where in your 
opinion a summary trial is necessary in the interests of 
publio safety. His Honour has every desire to see the 
cases disposed of as rapidly as possible with duo regard 
to justice, and he thinks that the power conferred by the 
proviso to section 4 should be freely exercised at first. 
At the same time he thinks it desirable that this power 
should also first be exercised by you in consultation with 
Government. 


Order. 

Under section 3 of the Martial Law Ordinance, 1919, 
the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to authorise the Legal 
Remembrancer to convene the Commissions appointed 
by tho Local Government under section 2 (2) of the said 
Ordinance. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 

Labors: 

Dated the 18th April 1919 . 

VOL. iv 


No. 10676 (Home — Judl.), dated Lahore, the 20th April 
1919 , from the Hon'ble Mr. J. P. Thomson, 
C.S.I., I.C.S., Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab , 
to (1) Justice Leslie Jones ; (2) Colonel Irvine ; and 
(3) General Officer Commanding, 16th Indian Division, 
Lahore. 

I am directed to inform you that a Government of India 
Ordinance published on the 18th instant empowers tho 
Commission under the Martial Law Ordinance to iropoao 
sentences of transportation for life or any period not less 
than 10 years or rigourous imprisonment for a term not 
less than 7 and not exceeding 14 years. 

The 20th April 1919. 

No. 10672.—The Governor-General in Council has been 
pleased, under the Bengal State Offences Regulation, 1804, 
to suspend the functions of ordinary criminal courts 
of judicature within the district of Oujrat in so far an 
offences mentioned in section 2 of the said Regulation 
are concerned, and to establish Martial Law therein 
during the existence of open rebellion against the authority 
of Government and also to direct, under tho Martial 
Law Ordinance, 1919, tho immediate trial by tribunals 
similar to those under the Defence of India Act, but with 
the powers of Field General Courts Martial. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

Letter No. 40-S. 1 V., dated Lahore, 21st Ajtrtl 1918, from 
the Hon'ble Mr. J. P. Thompson, C.S.I., I.C.S., 
Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, to Miles 
Irving, Esq., l.C.S. , Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar. 
With reference to your telegram of to-day we asked 
the Government of India some days ago to make the 
Ordinance (III) applicable to offences committed after 
tho 30th of March. I will let you know as soon os we 
receive their orders. 

2. The Proclamation only applies to offences against 
regulations contained in the Proclamation, and I am 
not sure that as things stand the minor Amritsar rioters 
can be tried except by tho Commissions. I am referring 
the point to the Legal Remembrancer, but meanwhile it 
would be well to stay your hand. 

No. 10813 (Home — Judl.), dated I/ihore, 21st April 1919, 
from the Hon'ble Mr. J. P. Thompson , C.S.I., l.C.S ., 
Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, to the 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice Leslie Jones, Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, and Lieutenant-Colonel A. A. Irvine, C.I.E., 
District and Sessions Judge, Presidents of Commis¬ 
sions appointed under the Martial Law Ordinance, 1919. 
With reference to Punjab Government notification 
No. 10527, dated 18th April 1919, nominating you Presi¬ 
dent of a Commission appointed under Ordinance 1 of 
1919, you are hereby authorized to issue and sign warrants 
on behalf of the Commssion of which you have been 
nominated Prosident. Copies of 3 warrants are enclosed 
for your information. 

No. 10814 ( Home — Judl.). 

Copy, with copies of warrants forwarded to the Inspector 
General of Prisons, Punjab, for information and guidance. 

The 23rd April 1919. 

No. 11126.—The Governor-General in Council has been 
pleased to Order under the Bengal State Offences Regula¬ 
tion, 1804, the su-'ponsion of ordinary criminal courts 
of judicature within the district of Lyallpur in so far a« 
offences mentioned in section 2 of the said Regulation 
and trial under Ordinance IV of 1919 are concerned, 
and to establish Mar tie I Law therein during the existence 

2 M 
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of o|»en rebellion against the authority of Government, 
and further to direct the? immediate trial by Court Martial 
of offences as in section 2 of the said Regulation. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government. Punjab’ 


The’. :>8rd April 1919. 

Vo 1100’.- Under section 2 of the Martial Law (Further 
Extension) Ordinance, HMD, the Lieutenant-Governor 
hereby directs that ell persons charged with olfeneoH 
connected with the recent disturbances and committed 
on or after the IJOth of March HMD, and before the dates 
of the Martial Law Proclamations issued by the General 
Officer Commanding, 10th Indian Division, and the 
General Officer Commanding, 2nd Rawalpindi Division, 
respectively, in the districts of Lahore, Amritsar, 
Oujranwala. or Gujrat, shall be tried by one or cither of 
the Commissions appointed in accordance with the Martial 
Law Ordinance, HMD, under notification No. 10527, 
dated the lKth April HMD, or by any such Commission 
which may hereafter bo appointed. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab’ 


Telegram No. 2o M. L A., dated 25th April 1919, from 
the Martial Law Administrator, Wazirabad, to the 
(thief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 

Has any Martial Law Ordinance) boon passed making 
trial bv Martial Luw retrospective to all oifonccs since 
March bOth ? 


Telegram from the Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
the Martial Lair Administrator , \Y azi rabad. 

K7-N. YY. - Your 25-M. L of 25t h. No such Ordinance 
has boon issued. It is intended that all offences com¬ 
mitted between 20th March and 20th April, the date of 
General's Proclamation, should be tried by special com¬ 
missions now sitting in Lahore. When local investiga¬ 
tion is complete, prisoners should be sent in to Deputy 
I uspect or < Jciieral, C. 1. D. at Lahore with papers. Full 
instructions have been sent to Brigade. 


Memorandum No. 17b S. If'., dated Lahore, 1st Mai/ 1919. 
From the Hon'hle Mr. ./. P. Thompson, C.S./., I.C.S.. 
Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, to the IaujuI 
ftcmcinbrancir to Government , Punjab. 

Reference telephone conversation of yesterday. Uis 
Honour desired that you will ask the Presidents of the 
Commissions to prepare a brief judgment in all cases that 
are tried by thorn. 

The 1st May 1919. 

No. 11877. —The following order of the Government of 
India, Ilomc Department, is published for general infor¬ 
mation :— 

Order. 

Whereas tho Governor-General in Council is satisfied 
that a Rtate of open rebellion against the authority of the 
Government existH in the districts of Lahore and Amritsar 
iu the Province of the Punjab : 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 2 of the Bengal State Offences Regulation. 1804, 
the Governor-General in Council is hereby pleased to 
suspend tho functions of the ordinary criminal courts 
within tlioso districts in so far as the trial of persons of 
the classes referred to in the said Regulation, taken in 
arms in open hostility to the British Government, or in 
the act of opposing by forco of arms the authority of the 


same or in the actual commission of any overt act of 
rebellion against the State, or in the act of openly 
aiding and abetting the enemies of the British Govern¬ 
ment within the said districts, is concerned, and to 
establish Martial Law within the said districts. 

The Governor General in Counc il is also pleased to 
direct the immediate trial by courts-martial of all persons 
owing allegiance to the British Government, either in 
consequence of their having been born, or of their being 
residents, within its territories and under its protection 
who shall be taken in arms in open hostility to tire 
British OSvernment or in the art of opposing by force of 
arms the authority of the .same, or in the actual commis¬ 
sion of nuv overt act of rebellion against the Slate, or in 
the act of openly aiding and abetting the enemies of the 
British Government within any part of the said district. 


J. H. Du Bom, ay, 


Secretary to the Government of India , 

Home Department. 


Dated 18th April 1919. 


The 1st May 1919 

No. 11878 — Tim following order of the Government 
of India, Nome Department, is published for general 
information:— 

Order. 

Whereas the Governor-General in Council is satisfied 
that a state of open rebellion against the authority of the 
Government, exists in the district of Gujranwala in the 
Province of the Punjab : 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 2 of the Bengal State Offences Regulation, 1804. 
the Governor-General in Council is hereby pleased to 
suspend the functions of the ordinary criminal courts 
W'itWin that district in so far as the trial of persons of the 
classes referred to in the said Regulation, taken in aims 
in open hostility to the British Government, or in act. of 
opposing b\ force of arms the authority of tho same, or in 
the actual eom.ims.sion of any overt act, of rebellion against 
the St ate. or in the act of openly aiding and abetting the 
enemies of the British Government v\ ithin the said district, 
is concerned, and to establish Martial Law within the said 
district. 

The Governor-General in Council is also pleased to direct 
the immediate trial by courts-martial of all persons owing 
allegiance to the British Government, either in oonse- 
sequenee of their having been born, or of their being 
residents, within its territories and under its protection 
who shall be taken in arms in open hostility to tho British 
Government, or m the act of opposing by force of arms 
the authority of the same, or in the actual commission of 
any overt act of rebellion against the state, or in the act 
of openl\ aiding ami abetting the enemies of the British 
Go\ eminent within any part of the said district. 


J. H. DuBpulay, 


Secretary to the Government of India , 
Home Department. 


Simla, the 15th April 1919. 


The 1st May 1919. 

No. 1187D-—The following order of the Government 
of India, Home Department, is published for genera] 
information :— 

Order. 

Whereas the Governor-General in Council has issued 
an order under section 2 of the Bengal Rtate Offences 
Regulation, l80t. suspending the functions of the ordinary 
criminal courts within the district of Gujrat in the Pro¬ 
vince of the Punjab in so far as the trial of persons of the 
classes referred to in tho said Regulation, taken in arma 
in open hostility to the British Government, or in the 
act of opposing by force of arms the authority of the same 
or in the actual commission of any overt aet of rebellion 
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against the State or in the act of openly aiding and abett¬ 
ing the enemies of the British Government within the 
said district ; is concerned, and to establish Martial Law 
within the said district; and has also been pleased to 
direct the immediate trial of all persons owing allegianco 
to the British Government, either in consequence of 
their having been born, or of their being residents, 
within its territories and under its protection, who 
shall be taken in arms in open hostility to the British 
Government, or in the act of opposing by force of arms 
the authority of the same, or in the actual commiss ; on 
of any overt act of rebellion against, the State, or in the 
act of openly aiding and abetting the enemies of the 
British Government within any part of the said, district. 

The Governor-General in Council is hereby pleased 
to declare the provisions of sections 2 to 5 of the Martial 
Law Ordinance, 1919, shall apply to such trials in the 
said area. 

J. H. DdBoijlay, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

//o me l tepart men t. 

Simla , the 19th Apnl 1919. 

The 1st May 1919. 

No. 1JSS0 .—The following orders of the Government 
of India, Home Department, is published for general 
information :— 

Order. 

Whereas the Governor-General in Council is satisfies! 
that a state of open rebellion exists in the districts of 
Lahore,'Amritsar, Gujratiwala and Gujratin the Province 
of the Punjab : 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 2 ol the Bengal Slate Offences Regulation, 1804 
and in extension of the orders suspending in the said 
districts the functions of the orddiary criminal courts in 
so far as the trial of persons of the classes referred to 
in the said Regulat on charged with the offences therein 
described is concerned the Governor-General n C-ouneil 
is hereby pleased further to suspend the lunetion-i of the 
ordinary criminal courts in these distrets in so tar as 
trials held before commissions in accordance with the 
provisions of the Martial Law (Further Extension) 
Ordinance 1919 arc concerned. 

J. H. Du Bov i.ay. 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Home Department. 

Simla, the 22nd April 1919. 

The 1st May 1919. 

No. 11881.—The following order of the Government 
of India Home Department is published for general 
information :— 

Order. 

WnKREAS tho Governor-General in Council is satisfied 
that a state of open rebellion exists in the district of 
Lyallpur in the Province of the Punjab : 

Now therefore in exercise of the powers conferred 
by section 2 of the Bengal State Offences Regulation, 
1804 the Governor-General in Council is hereby pleased 
to suspend the functions of the ordinary criminal courts 
of judicature in tho said district— 

(a) in so far aB the trial of persons of the classes 
referred to in the said Regulation taken in 
arms in open hostility to the British Govern¬ 
ment or in the act of opposing by force of 
arms the authority of the same, or in the ac¬ 
tual commission of any overt act of rebellion 
against the State, or in the act of openly 
aiding and abetting the enemies of the Bri¬ 
tish Government within any part of the said 
district, is concerned, and 
(t) in so far as trials held before commissions in 
accordance with the provisions of the Martial 
Law (Further Extension) Ordinance, 1919, 
are concerned. 


Tho Governor-General in Council is further pleased to 
establish Martial Law in the said district, and also to 
direct the immediate trial by courts-martial of all persons 
owing allegiance to the British Government, either in 
consequence of their having been born, or of their being 
residents, within its territories and under its protection, 
who shall be taken in arms in open hostility to the British 
Government, or in the act of opposing by force of arms 
the an’ h irity of (Im same, or in the actual commission of 
any overt act of rebellion agaii s the State, or in the act 
of openly aiding and abetting the enemies of the British 
Government within any part of the said district. 

J. H. Dr Bor lay, 

Secretary to the Government of India , 

Home Department. 

Dated Simla, 22nd April 1919. 

The 1st May 1919. 

No. 11882.-— The following order ot the Government 
of India. Home Department., is published for general 
information :— 

Order. 

WnKREAS the Governor-General in Council has, in 
exercise of the power eonfornxl by section 2 of the Bengal 
Slate Offences Regulation, 1K04 suspended in respect of 
offences described in the sn ; 1 Regulation with whieh 
any person of the classes therein referred to may bo 
charged the functions of the ordinary criminal courts of 
judicature within tho district of Lyallpur in the province 
of the Punjab, and has established Martial Law in the 
said district and 1ms directed the immediate .trial by 
courts-martial of all such persons charged with such 
offences : 

Now. therefore, the Governor-General in Council, in 
exercise of the powers conferred by Sect ion 11 of the Mar 
tial Law (Extension) Ordinance, 1919, is plnased to de¬ 
clare that the provisions of sections 2 to 5 of the Martial 
Law Ordinance, 1919, shall apply to such trials in 
said district. 

.7. H. DtjBoui.ay, 

Secretary to the Government of J ndia. 

Ho me Depa rt me n t. 

Dated Simla, 22nd April 1919. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government. Punjab. 

The 29th May 1919. 

No. 14828. —The following order of the Government 
of India. Home Department, is published for geueiul 
information :— 

Order. 

In exorcise of the powers conferred by Section 2 of the 
Bengal State Offences Regulation, 1804, the Governor- 
General in Council is pleased to cancel the orders of tlm 
Government of India in the Home Department, dated 
the 13th of April 1919, the 15th of April 1919, the 19th of 
April 1919 and the 22nd of April 1919, whieh were pub¬ 
lished with the notifications of the Punjab Government 
Nos. 11877. 11878- 11879 and 11880, dated the 1st May 
1919, suspending the functions of the ordinary criminal 
courts of judicature and establishing Martial Law within 
the districts of Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala and Gujrat, 
i» tlte province of the Punjab, except in so far as the 

2m2 
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•aid orders apply to the areas specified in the second 
oolumn of the following table :— 


District. 

Area. 

Lahore . .* 

[ 

(1) The Lahore Civil Area as defined 

in Punjab Government Noti¬ 
fication, Homo (Military). No. 
10657, dated the 20th of April 
1919. 

(2) The Lahore Cantonment. 

(3) Tlio Kasur Municipality. 

(4) Ail Railway lauds. 

Amritsar . ^ 

1 

l 

(1) Amritsar Municipality. 

(2) Amritsar Cantonment. 

(3) The portion of Mauza Amritsar 

not included in (l) and (2). 

(4) Mauza Kot Saiyid Mahmud. 

(5) All Railway lauds. 

Gujranwala . ^ 

l 

(1) Gujranwala Municipality. 

(2) Wazirabad Municipality. 

(3) Akalgarh Notified Area. 

(4) Ramnagar Notified Area. 

(5) Hafizabad Notified Area. 

(6) Sangla Notified Area. 

(7) Chuharkana Mamli Notified Area. 

(8) All Railway lauds. 

Gujrat . 

(1) All Railway lands. 

W. S. M ARRIS, 


Secretary to the Government of India, 

Home Department. 


Simla, the 28th of May 1919. 


J P. TnOMrsoN, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


The 14th June 1919. 

No. 1X758 .— The following order of (he Government of 
India, Home Department (Political), is published for 
general information :— 


Order. 

No. 1210. —In exorcise of the powers conferred by Seo- 
tion 2 of the Bengal State Often-os Regulation. 1804, and 
in continuation of the Order passed on the 28th of May 
1919, the Oovornor-Gonoral in Council is pleased to canoel 
the orders of th? Government of India in the Home Depart¬ 
ment, dated the 13th of April 1919, the 15th of April 1919 
and the 22nd of April 1919, which were published with 
notifications of the Punjab Government Nos. 11877, 
11378, 11880, 11881 and 11882, dated the 1st May 1919, 
suspending tho functions of the ordinary criminal courts 
of judioftturp and establishing Martial Law within the 
districts of Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala. Gujrat and 
Lyallpur. in tho Province of the Punjab, in so far as th? 
said orders apply to the areas specified in the second 
column of following table and from the date an4 time 
mentioned in the third column of the same. 


Provided that nothing in this Order shall apply to any 
railway lands situated in the areas so specified. 


District. 


Labors . 


Area. 


Time. 


r (1) The Lahore Civil 
Area as defined in 
the Punjab Go¬ 
vernment notifi¬ 
cation, Home 

(Military), No. 
10657, dated 

the 20th April 
1919. 


Wednesday, 
the 11th 
June 1919, 
at 12 mid¬ 
night. 


[ (2) The Lahore Can- 

I tonmont. 

(3) The Kasur Mu- 
^ nicipality. 


Ditto. 

Monday, the 
9th June, 
1919, at 12 
midnight. 


Amritsar 


(1) The Amritsar 
Municipality. 

(2) Amritsar Can¬ 
tonment. 

.J (3) The portion of 
Mauza Amritsar 
not included in 
(1) and (2). 

(4) Mauza Kot Sai- 
yid Mahmud. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


r (1) Gujranwala Mu¬ 
nicipality. 

(2) Wazirabad Mu¬ 
nicipality. 

(3) Akalgarh Noti¬ 
fied Area. 

Gujranwala .■< (4) ltamnagar Noti¬ 

fied Area. 

(5) Ilafizabad Noti¬ 
fied Area. 

(6) Sangla Notified 
Area. 

^ (7) Chuharkana 
Notified Area 

Ly all pur . The whole district . 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


W. S. Marbes, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Home Department. 


Simla, the 9th June 1919. 


J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government , Punjab. 


The 27th August 1919. 

No. 2721 -S.—The following order of the Government 
of India, Home Department (Political), is published for 
general information :— 


Order. 

No. 1816.—In exercise of the powers conferred by Sec¬ 
tion 2 of tho Bengal State Offences Regulation, 1804, 
and in continuation of the Orders passed on the 28fch 
May 1919 and the 9bb June 1919, the Governor-General 
in Council is pleased to cancel the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Ho ne Department, dated the 13th 
April 1919 and tho 15th April 1919, the 19th April 1919 
and the 22nd April 1919, which were published with 
tho notifications of the Punjab Government Noa. 11377, 
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11878, 11879, 11880, 11881, 11882, dated the 1st May 
1918, suspending the functions of the ordinary criminal 
courts of judicature and establishing Martial Law within 
the districts of Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Gujrafc 
and Lyallpur in so far as the said orders apply to the 
railway lands situated within those districts. 

W. S. Marris, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department. 

Simla, the 25th August 1919. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

Notifications appointing Martial Law Commissions. 

The Uth April 1919. 

No. 10527. —Under section 2 (2) of the Martial Law 
Ordinance, 1919, the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to 
appoint the following Commissions for the purjiose of 
holding trials under section 2 (1) of the said Ordinance :— 

(1) The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Leslie Jones; Mr. M. 

H. Harrison, I.C.S., District and Sessions 
Judge; 8. Din Muhammad, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. 

(2) Lieutenant-Colonel A. A. Irvine, C.I.E., District 

and Sessions Judge ; Mr. F. W. K. Kennaway, 
Dist,riot and Sessions Judge ; Mr. 1. C. Lall. 

Under section 2 (3) of the Martial Law Ordinance, 1919, 
tho Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to appoint the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Leslie Jones and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Irvine to be presidents of the abovementioned Com 
missions respectively. 

The 5th May 1919. 

No, 12341\. —Under section 2 (2) of the Martial Law 
Ordinance, 1919, the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to 
appoint the following Commission for the purpose of 
holding trials under section 2 (1) of the said Ordinance :— 

Mr. N. H. Prenter, I.C.S., District and Sessions 
Judge ; Mr. S. S. Harris, formerly District and 
Sessions Judge ; and Major P. W. Elliott, 20th 
D. C. O. Infantry. 

Under section 2 (3) of the Martial Law Ordinance, 
1919, the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to appoint 
Mr. N. H. Prenter to bo President of the abovomen- 
tioaod Commission. 

The 26th May 1919. 

No. 14197. —Under section 2 (2) of the Martial Law 
Ordinance, 1919, the L'eutenant-Govornor is pleased to 
appoint the following Commission for the purpose of 
holding trials under section 2 (1) of the said Ordinance :— 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Broadway ; 

A. H. Brasher, Esq., I.C.S., District and Sessions 
Judge ; and 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Rahim Bakhsh. 

Under section 2 (3) of the Martial Law Ordinance, 
1919, the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to appoint 
the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Broadway to be President of 
the abovementioned Commission. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government , Punjab. 

Instructions fob Guidance of Officers administer¬ 
ing Martial Law. 

The Form 5 Martial Law issued to all eonoemed is 
to be adhered to and a return to be sent in at 19 hours 


daily of offences tried during 24 hours ending 16 hours 
to each Area Hoad-quarters, for submission to Adminis¬ 
trator, Martial Law, 16t,h Division. In connection with 
the column in Martial Law Form 5, the statements of 
witnesses and statements of accused neod not be filled 
up. 

All persons arrosted must be dealt with as follows :— 

(1) By Summary Court, Form 5, for offences not 
deserving of death. 

The punishments to be inflicted are— 

(a) Rigorous imprisonment up to 2 yo&rs. 

(b) Fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000. 

(c) Whipping not exceeding 30 lashes, to be carried 

out in the presence of joint offenders only 
and responsible witnesses—not in public. 

Any sentence may be combined. 

In all cases immediate action should be taken and 
punishment inflicted on tho spot. 

In ease of imprisonment tho oTinder or offenders are 
to be handed over to the nearest jail or loc k-up with the 
proscribed ordor of committal, Form 3 or Form 4. 

Officers will exercise restraint over their fueling*. 
They will not allow resentment to obscure their judg¬ 
ment in the proper administration of justice. In the 
measures undertaken under Martial Law thore should 
never be any suspicion of resentful retaliation. 

(2) By Commissions, Special Tribunal Courts, for 
offences deserving of greater punishment than those 
empowered by Summary Con.Form 5. 

All offences committed before 19th April must be 
sent before these Commissions,— vide Instructions by 
Chief Secretary to Government., Punjab, in regard to 
trial of persons charged with offences committed before 
19tli April. The Courts Martial therein referred to are 
the Summary Court, Form f>, which the Commission 
also huvo power to try by for all oIIoucob committed 
bofore tho 19th April. 

(3) Attention is directed to Martial Law Instruction 
No. 2, dated 18th April 1919, as published ill Civil and 
Military Gazette and to be procured from Superinten¬ 
dent, Government. Print ing, Punjab, Lahore, on demand. 

(4) It should be noted that tho Martial Law Regula¬ 
tions referred to in Blue Book, page 21, are all embodied 
in the Proclamation by General Officer Commanding, 
16th Division. Area Commanders issue Martial Law 
Orders and also notices if necessary. 

(5) All concerned should be instructed. Rail Permits 
must bo issued with tho greatest discretion. 

E. D. Money, C.I.E., D.S.O., 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Administrator, Martial Law, 16th Division. 

Notifications and correspondence in connection 

WITU SUMMARY COURTS. 

The 20th April 1919. 

No. 10657. —It iB hereby notified that the General 
Officer Commanding, 16th (Indian) Division, has divided 
the portion of his command in which Martial Law has 
been proclaimed into three Areas, in accordance with 
Regulation No. 18 of the Proclamation of April 19th, 
1919, as follows :— 

(1) Amritsar Area comprising the civil district of 

Amritsar. 

(2) Lahore Area comprising the civil district of 

Lahore exclusive of the Lahore Civil Area. 

(3) Lahore Civil Area comprising the Municipality, 

Moghalpura and all other places between 
the River Ravi and the Lahore Branch of 
the Upper Bari Doab Canal, within a 3-milt 
radius of tLo Telegraph Offioe, Lahore. 
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2. Ho hag further been pleased to authorise the follow¬ 
ing officert* as Area Officers to dispose of offences sum* 
inarily under Martial Law in the said Arms : - 
In the Lahore Civil Area— 

Major S, R. Shirley, M.C., 54th Sikhs, in the 
Amritsar Area. 

Major If. A. Murray. 35th Sikhs, in the Lahore 

Area, and 

(1) Lieutenant -Colonel the Hon’ble W. F. J. North, 

Somerset Light Infantry, 

(2) M'ljor E. C. Barnes, 19th Punjabis, 

(3) M'ljor .1, C. Hunter, Superintendent, Carriage 

and Wagon Department, North Western Rail¬ 
way, 

No. MM. Tn exercise of the powers conferred by 
Regulation No. IK of the Proclamation issued by the 
General Ollieer Commanding, 10th (Indian) Division, 
ditid the 19th April 1919, the Lieutenant-Governor 
hereby nominates the lolloping officers to dispose of 
bffenoes against flu* Regulations contained in the said 
Proclamation summarily under Martial Law where such 
offences have been committed within the areas in which 
Martial Law has been proclaimed within the limits of 
the 10th (Indian) Division: — 

Mr. A. ,1. W. Kitehin, C.I.E., Commissioner. Lahore. 
Mr. Miles Irving, Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar. 
With effect from the date of their assuming charge 
of f heir appointments- - 

Mr. (!. 1). Rudkin, .Joint Doputy Commissioner, 
Amritsar. 

Mr. F. II. Ruckle, Assistant Commissioner, Amrit¬ 
sar. 

Mr. If. Fyson, Deputy Commissioner, Lahore. 
Willi effect from the date of his taking charge of his 
appointment -- 

Ma jor M. L. Ferrnr, Joint Deputy Commissioner, 
Lahore. 

Lu utenant -Colonel A. J. O'Brien, C.I.E., (-.B E., 
Deploy Commissioner, Gujranwala. 

With effect from the date of Ids taking over charge— 
Mr. 1». N. Bosworth-Smith, Joint Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Gujranwala. 

Mr. A. A. Met’. Mitchell, Assistant Commissioner, 
Lahore. 

Mr. P. Marsden, Assistant Commissioner. Nub- 
Divisional Officer, Kasur. 

Mr. F. B. Waco, Assistant Commissioner, Gujran- 
wala. 

Mr. S. M. Jacob, Director of Agriculture. 

Mr. R. B. Beckett, Assistant Commissioner, Amrit¬ 
sar. 

Mr. F. A. Connor, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Amritsar. 

Mr. .1. E. Koougli, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Lahore. 

Mr. E. A. Ponhoarow, Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, Lahore. 


Gazette Notification. 

The 22nd April 1919. 

No. 11015.— In exercise of the powers conferred by 
Regulation No. IK of the Proclamation issued by the 
General Officer Commanding, 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, 
dated the 29th of April 1919. the Lieutenant-Governor 
hereby nominates the following officers to dispose of 
oJfonecs against the Regulations contained in the said 
Proclamation summarily under Martial Law where such 
offeuoes have been committed within the areas in which 
Martial Law has been proclaimed within the limits of 
the 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division:— 

The Ilon’ble Mr. C. J. HftlUfax, C.B.E., Commie- 
siouer, Rawalpindi; 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. O’Brien, C.B.E., C.I.E., 
Doputy Commissioner, Gujranwala ; 

Mr. B. N. Bosworth-Smith, Joint Doputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Gujranwala ; 

Mr. K. B. Waco, Assistant Commissioner, Gujran¬ 
wala ; 

Mr. N. M. Jacob, Director of Agriculture ; and 
Mr. H. S. Williamson, Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat. 


The 23rd April 1919. 

No. 11130 .—With reference to Hume Department 
notification No. 10657. dated the 20th of April, it is 
hereby notified that the General Officer Commanding, 
16th (Indian) Division, has been pleased to authorise 
the following officer as Area Officer to dispose of offences 
summarily under Martial Law in tlx* Lahore Area : 

Captain A. C. Doveton, 30th Punjabis. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

The. 24th April 1019. 

No. 11132 .—In exercise of the powers conferred by 
Regulation No. IK of the Proclamation issued by tho 
General Officer Commanding, 16th (Indian) Division, 
dated the 19th of April 1919, and bv Regulation No. IK 
of the Proclamation issued by the General Officer Com¬ 
manding, 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, dated the 20tli of 
April 1919, the Lieutenant-Governor hereby nominates 
the following officers to dispose of offences against the 
Regulations contained in the said Proclamations sum¬ 
marily under Martial Law within the areas in the I.vall- 
pur District in which Martial Law has been proclaimed 
within the limits of tho 16th (Indian) Division and the 
2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, respectively: — 

Lieutenant-C'ulonel C. Pownev Thompson, Commis¬ 
sioner, Multan ; and 

Mr. G. K. dcMontmorency, Deputy Commissioner, 
Lytdlpur. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government , Punjab. 


The 4th May 1919. 

No. 12197 — It is hereby notified that the General 
Officer Commanding. 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, has 
divided the portion of his command in udiieh Martial 
Law' has been proclaimed into the. following areas, in 
accordance with Regulation No. 18 of the Proclama¬ 
tion of the 20th April 1919:— 

(1) Gujranwala Area comprising the Gujr&nwala 

Talisil. 

(2) Wazirabad Area comprising the Wazirabad Talisil. 

(3) Khangah Dogran and Nharakpur Area com¬ 

prising Khnngah Dogran and Sharakpur 
Tahsils. 

(4) Hafizabad Area comprising Hafiz a bad Talisil. 

(5) Gujranwala and Kharian Area comprising 

Gujranwala and Kharia.i Tahsils. 

(6) Phalia Area comprising Phalia Tahsil. 

(7) Lyallpur Area comprising the Ly&llpur Dis¬ 

trict. 

2. He has further been pleased to authorise the follow¬ 
ing officers as Aroa Officers to disposo of offences against 
the proclamation of 20t,h April 1919 summarily under 
Martial Law in the said area :— 

(1) Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. O'Brien, C.I.E., C.B.E., 

in the Gujranwala Aroa, 

(2) Major C. W. J. Smith, D.S.O., 54th Sikhs, in 

the Wazirabad Area. 

(3) Mr. B. N. Bosurorth-Smith in the Khangah 

Dogran and Sharakpur Area. 
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(4) Captain W. J. Cole, Supply and Transport 

Corps, in the Hafizabad Area. 

(5) Lieutenant-Colonel C. S. Brow ne, 37th Dogras, 

in the Oujrat and Khariun Area. 

(6) Lieutenant-Colontl S. D. Grant, V.C., 4th 

Gurkha Rifles, in the PUalia Area. 

(7) Mr. G. F. deMoutmureney. C.I.E., and Lieute¬ 

nant-Colonel G. F. Hudson, D.S.O., in the 

Lyullpur Area. 

J. V. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjalj. 

The 4th May 1919. 

7S(/. 12198 .—Tt is hereby notified that in the exercise 
of his powers under Regulation No. 18 of the Proclama¬ 
tion of the General Officer Commanding. 2nd (Rawal¬ 
pindi) "Division, dated the 20(h April J919, the General 
Officer Commanding, the Waatrabad Brigade, bus nomi¬ 
nated the following officers to dispose of offences against 
the Proclamation of 20th April 1010 summarily under 
Martial Law 

Csplain T. P. Wheatley, 1st Garrison Battalion, 
Yorkshire Regiment. 

Captain W. J. ('ole, Supply and Transport Corps, 
and 

Captain <1. S. L. Ewing, M.C., 19th Lancers, 
m the Gujranwala Ami. 

.1. P. Thomvhon, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


Th nth May 1919. 

o. 12311 A .--The following order of the General 
rcr Commanding, 10th (Indian) Division, is published 
informat ion : 

1. 1 hereby appoint the officers specified below to 

be summary courts for the trial of minor 
offences connected with or arising out of the 
recent disturbances and committed on or 
after the 30th of March and before the date 
of my proclamation of the 10th April or. in 
the ease of the Lyallpur District, before the 
22nd April. The officers hereby appointed 
shall have jurisdiction within the areas in 
which Martial Law has been proclaimed 
within the limits of the 16th (Indian) Divi¬ 
sion in respect of such offences as were com¬ 
mitted or are triable within the areas in 
which Martial Law r has been proclaimed with¬ 
in the limit of the 16th (Indian) Division. 

2. Such courts (a) shall only take cognizance of 

cases sent for trial by the Police, (b) shall 
not try any person for any act w hich is not 
an offence under the ordinary law, (r) shall 
not try any person for any offence which is 
shown as triable exclusively by the court of 
session in column 8 of Schedule ft of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 1808, (rf) shall not 
in respect of any offence paBs any sentence 
which is not authorised by the ordinary law 
for that offence (see column 7 of Schedule II 
aforesaid and also the Indian Whipping Act, 
1909), and (e) shall not in respect of any 
offence pTss any sentence which could not be 
passed by a 1st class Magistrate (sec Section 
32 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898). 

3 . The findings and sentences of such courts shall 

not be subject to confirmation by any 
authority, nor shall any appeal or applica¬ 
tion for revision lie in respect of them. 


SCHEDtfLI at Ornette APPOINTED TO BE SUMMARY 
Courts. 

(1) All officers who have been or shall hereafter be 
nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor in the exercise 
of powora conferred by General Officer ('oiumanding. 
16th (Indian) Division, to dispose <>f offences against 
the regulation*) contained in the proclamations issued 
by the said General Officer summarily under Martial 
Law. 

(2) Khan Bahadur Shaikh Rahim Bakhsh, Director 
of Land Records. 

(3) Mx. A. L. Hoyle, I.C.S,, Lyallpur. 

(4) Mr. J. T‘ Penny, I.C.S , Shoikbupura. 

(f>) Mr. F. W. Phillips, Honorary Magisturte, Lyall¬ 
pur. 

(6) All Cantonment Magistrates. 

W.-G. L. Bkynon, K.C.Le., C.B.. D.S.O., 
Major-General, Commanding Uitk f Indian ) IHvision, 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


The 5th May 1919. 

No- 12311-B. --The following order of the General 
Officer Commanding, 2nd (P . valpindi) Division, is pub¬ 
lished for information 

1. I hereby appoint the officers specified below to lw 
Summary Courts for the trial of minor offences connected 
with or arising out of the recent disturbances and com¬ 
mitted on or after fch 30th of March and before tlje dale 
of mv proclamation of the 20th April or, in the cum.* of 
the Lyullpur District, before the 22nd April. The o Hi ecru 
hereby appointed aha.ll have jurisdiction within the areas 
in which Martial Law haH been proclaimed within tho 
limits of the 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division in respect of Hindi 
offences aa wore committed or are triable within tho 
areas in whieh Martial Law has been proclaimed within 
tin limits of the 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division. 

2. Such courts (a) shnll only take cognizance of cases 
sent for trial by the Police, (b) shall not, try any person 
for any act whieh is not an offence under the ordinary 
law, (e) shall not try any per Ron for any offence whieh 
is shown as triable exclusively by the court of session in 
column 8 of Schedule 11 of the Criminal Procedure ('ode, 
1898, ( d) shall not in respect of any offence pnsH any 
sentence whieh is not authorized by the ordinary law for 
that offence (see column 7 of Schedule 11 aforesaid and 
also the Indian Whipping Act, 1900), and (e) shall not 
in respect of any offence puss any sentence whieh could 
not be passed by a 1st class Magistrate (see .Section 32 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1808). 

3. Tho findings and sentences of such courts shall not 
bo subjoct to confirmation by any authority, nor shall 
anv appeal or application for revision lie iu respect of 
them. 


Schedule or Officers affointed to be Summary 
Courts. 

(1) All officers who have been or shall hereafter ho 
nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor in the exercise 
of powers conferred by General Officer Commanding, 
2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, to dispose of offences against 
the regulations contained in the proclamation issued by 
the said General Officer eummarity under Martial Law. 

(2) Khan Bahadur Shaikh Rahim Bukhsh, Dirootor 
of Land Records. 

(3) Mr. A. L. Hoyle, I.C.S., Lyallpur. 

(4) Kr. 3 . D. Rctilriy, I.C.S., Skeikftupura. 
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(5) Mr. F. W. Phillips, Honorary Magistrate, Lyall- 
pur. 

(6) All Cantonment Magistrates. 

C. M. Dobtll, K.C.B., D.S.O., 

Major-General, Commanding 2nd ( Rawalpindi ) 

Division. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


The 7th May 1919. 

No. 12496 .—With reference to notification No. 100/57- 
Home—Military, dated the 20th April 1910, it is hereby 
notified that the General Officer Commanding, 16th 
(Indian) Division, has authorised the following officers 
ns Area Officers to disposo of offences against the Regula¬ 
tions contained in the Proclamation issued by the said 
General Officer Commanding summarily under Martial 
Law :— 

In the Lahore Area— 

Mr. F. B. R. Spencer, Cantonment Magistrate, 
vice Major H. A. Murray, 35th Sikhs, 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Itahim Bakhsh, Director 
of Land Records. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

The Hth May 1919. 

No. 12612 .—In continuation of and in modification of 
notification No. 11091, dated the 23rd April 1919, the 
Lieutenant-Governor hereby directs that nothing in the 
said notification shall bo deemed to prevent the trial of 
any persons charged with an offence— 

(1) other than one which is shown in column 8, 

Schedule II, Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, as triable exclusively by the Court of 
Sessions ; 

(2) which is connootod with the recent disturbances ; 

and 

(3) woh committed on or after the 30th March 1919, 

and before the dates of the Martial Law Pro¬ 
clamations issued by the General Officer Com¬ 
manding. 16th Indian Division, on the 19th 
April 1919, and the General Officer Com¬ 
manding, 2nd Rawalpindi Division, respec¬ 
tively, in the districts of Lahore, Amritsar, 
Gujranwala or Gujrat, or before the 22nd 
April in the district of Lyallpur, 
by a Summary Court appointed under Order dated 5th 
May 1919, issued by the General Officer Commanding, 
16th Indian Division, or under Order dated 5th May 
1919, issued by the General Officer Commanding the 
2nd Rawalpindi Division. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government , Punjab. 


The 9th May 1919. 

No. 12812 .—In paragraph 1, sub-paragraph (5), of 
Punjab Government, Home (Military) Department, 
notification No. 12197, dated 4th May 1919, for “ Gujran¬ 
wala and Kharian Area comprising Gujranwala and 
Kharian Tabsils " substitute “ Gujrat and Kharian Area 
comprising Gujrat and Kharian Tahsils.” 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


Telegram dated 10th May 1919—Time 2-46 A.M., from 
Lahore, Punjab, to Administrator , Martial Law, Watira- 
had. 

No. 364-S. IF.—Your 179-lf. L., dated 8th. Colonel 
Money is issuing instructions to effect that there is no 
objection to Pleaders appearing bnt a Summary Court 
is not bound to grant an adjournment merely in order 
to enable a Pleader to appear, and care should be taken 
that Pleaders do not unnecessarily protract cases before 
the Summary Courts. 


Memo. No. 375-S. IF., dated 10th May 1919, from the 
llon'ble Mr. J. P. Thompson, I.C.S., Chief Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, to all District Magistrates, 
Superintendents of Police, and Commissioners in the 
Martial Law Areas, with copies to Administrator of 
Martial Law, Lahore Cantonment, and to all Officers 
who have been empowered in notifications Nos. 12341 -B, 
10658, 11182 and 11015. 

Certain officers have recently been empowered under 
notifications nos. 12341-A and B of the 5th May to try, 
as summary courts, minor offences connected with the 
pr< tnnt disturbanei b vhich wire committed on rr after 
th ‘ 30th <f MYrch bu' before the dates of the j r< c'amations 
of General Officers Commanding. It will be observed 
that these courts can only take cognizance of cases on 
Police reports and the following instructions are issued 
with the object of ensuring, ns far as possible, that a 
proper discrimination is exercised between cases which 
should be tried by these summary courts and cases which 
should go before the Commissions :— 

If a Superintendent of Police thinks that a case docs 
not call for a more severe punishment than the summary 
courts can impose (2 years—fine up to Rs. 1,000— 
whipping) be should produce the accused before a 
summary court. 

If, on the other hand, he thinks that the case is suffi¬ 
ciently serious to be tried by a Commission, he should 
send the papers in to the Deputy Inspector-General, 
Criminal Investigation Department. If he and the Legal 
Remembrancer agree with the Superintendent of Police 
the caso will be sent for trial by a Commission, otherwise 
it will bo returned to the Superintendent of Police, with 
orders to put it before a summary court or otherwise 
depose of it. 


The Uth May 1919. 

No. 12947 —With reference to notification No. 12197, 
dated the 4th May 1919, it is hereby notified that the 
General Officer Commanding, 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, 
has been pleased to authorise the following officer as 
Aroa Officer to dispose of offences against the proclama¬ 
tion of the 20th April 1919 summarily under Martial 
Law :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. O’Brien, C.T.E., C.B.E., 
in the Gujranwala, Wazirabad and Hafizabad 
Areas. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

D.-O. No. 637-S. IF., dated Lahore, 20th May 1919, from 
the. llon'ble Mr. J. P. Thompson, I.C.S., Chief Secre¬ 
tary to Government, Punjab , to B. N. Bosworth Smith , 
Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Sheikhupura. 

You asked me yesterday whether Section 196, Criminal 
Procedure Code, applied to prosecutions under section 
124-A before the summary courts created by the General 
Officer Commanding. I referred the questions to Ellis 
and though he does not give a direct answer to your 
question he says that section 124-A is ordinar ly a sessions 
caso and not an offence which should be tried by the 
summary courts at all. All sedition cases therefore 
should come up before the Commissions and summary 
courts should not deal with them. 
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The 318t May 1919. 

No. 14771 .—In exorcise of the powers conferred by 
Regulations No. 18 of the Proclamation issued by tho 
General Officer Commanding, ‘2ml (Rawalpindi) Divi¬ 
sion, dated the 20th of April 1919, the Lieutenant- 
Governor hereby nominates the following officer to 
dispose of offences against the Regulations contained 
in the Proclamation summarily under Martial Law where 
such offences have been committed within the areas 
in which Martial Law has been proclaimed within the 
the limits of the 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division :— 

Lieutenant Ewart Godfrey, I.A.R.O., Gujranwala. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

Memo. No. 866-S. TP., dated Lahore, 30th May 1919, 
from the. Hon'bte Mr. J. P. Thompson, C.S.J., I.C.S., 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, to the. Presiding 
Officers of all Summary Courts and District Magi strati s. 
Ann cases which arc pending in your court sitting 
as a Summary Court-Martial in respect of offences 
committed in the areas now excluded from the operation 
of Martial Law r should bo stayed, and the record of 
proceedings forwarded to tho District Magistrate. 

2. All eases so forwarded to the District Magistrate 
shall be sent by him if punishable under the ordinary 
law to any court in his district having jurisdiction to 
try such case in accordance with the provisions of tho 
Code of Criminal Procedure, special reference being had 
to section 190 of that Code and to the sections relative 
to sanction. 

3. On the submission of cases to the courts having 
jurisdiction the court may if it thinks fit and shall, if 
the accused so demand, commence the proceedings 
afresh and try the same de novo under the ordinary 
procedure of law. 

Memo. No. 996-S. W., dated Lahore, 6th June 1919, 
from the Uon'ble Mr. J. P. Thompson, C.S.J., I.C.S., 
Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, to the Deputy 
Commissioners, Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Chuhar- 
kana, Lyallpur and Gujrat, the Commissioners. Rawal¬ 
pindi, Lahore and Multan. 

You have been informed in my memo. No. 994-S. \V., 
dated the 6th instant, of the probable dates of tho termi¬ 
nation of Martial Law. 

2. The question of the disposal of eases which are now 
pending before Summary Courts or under existing arrange¬ 
ments would have been sent for trial to such courts 
presents some difficulties, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
lias been considering how far these difficulties can be 
got over by sending cases for trial to Commissioners 
appointed under section 3 of the Defence of India Act. 

3. Ho is advised that in view of section 3 of the Martial 
Law (Trials Continuance) Ordinance, 1919, it would not 
be legal to appoint Commissioners under the Defence 
of India Act to deal with cases w hich arc actually pending 
before the Summary Courts. 

4. There is, however, no legal objection to the appoint¬ 
ment of Commissioners for the trial of cases which have 
not yet been sent to the Summary Courts provided they 
are cases w'hieh are of the nature of ‘those triable by 
such Commissioners, that, is to say— 

(a) offences under the Defence of India Rules, 

(b) offences punishable with death, transportation, 

or imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to 7 years, or 

(c) criminal conspiracy to commit, ahettuig. or 

attempting to commit or abet any such 
offence. 

5. In view of the above considerations I am directed 
to ask that you will not send any more cases connected 
with the disturbances for trial either by Summary Courts 
(up to the date of the abolition of Martial Law) or by 
the ordinary courts without considering whether they 
could not more suitably be disposed of by Commissioners 
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under the Defence of India Act. Generally speaking 
coses in which for any reason trial by the ordinary courts 
is likely to be protracted will be suitable for trial bv the 
Commissioners provided the offences charged ate of the 
nature of those which such Commissioners can try. 

6, Should Deputy Commissioners consider that any 
cases in their districts ought to he tried by Commis¬ 
sioners appointed under the Defence of India Act they 
should submit a report as soon as possible through tin* 
Commissioner of the Division giving brief details. 
Sections 3—11 of the Defence of India (Criminal Law 
Amendment) Act, 1913, are already in force in all the 
districts in which Martial Law lias been declared except 
Gujrat. 

7. I need hardly add that the trial of cases by Summary 
Courts which are nearing their conclusion should be 
pushed forward with all possible rapidity, so that as 
many eases as possible may be disposed of before Martial 
Law is removed. 

Notification issued in rfoard to compensation 
UNDER THE Poi.lUE A< T. 

The 16lh April 1919. 

No. 10223.— Under section 15 of the Police Act, lSOI. 
the Lieutenant-Governor hereby declares that the 
following areas, namely, the districts of Lahore, Amritsar 
ami Gujranwala in the Punjab, have been found to bo 
ill a disturbed state. 

This proclamation shall remain in force for a period 
of 6 months. 

With reference to notification No. 10223, dated ]5th 
April 1919, it is hereby announced for general informa¬ 
tion that in the districts of Lahore, Amritsar uml 
Gujranwala, if death or grievous hurt, or loss of or damage 
to property has been caused by or has ensued from the 
misconduct of the inhabitants of the said districts or 
any class or section of them, it shall bo lawful for any 
person, being an inhabitant of any of such districts, 
who claims to have suffered injury from such miscon¬ 
duct, to make, within ono month from tho date of the 
injury, an application for compensation to the Magis¬ 
trate of tho district, under section 15-A, Police Act, 
1861. 

The 17th April 1919. 

No. 10616. — Under section 15 of the Police Act, 1861' 
the Lieutenant-Governor hereby declares that tho 
following areas, namely, the districts of Gujrat, Jhclum 
and Sialkot in tho Punjab, have boon found to be in a 
disturbed state. 

This proclamation shall remain in force for a period 
of 6 months. 

With reference to notification No. 10516, dated 17th 
April 1919, it is hereby announced for general informa¬ 
tion that in tho districts of Gujrat, Jlielum and Kialkot, 
if death or grievous hurt, or loss of or damage to pro¬ 
perty has been caused by or lias ensued from the miscon¬ 
duct, of the inhabitants of the said districts or any class 
or w*ction of tbein, it shall be lawful for any person, being, 
an inhabitant of any of such districts, who claims to 
have mi tiered injury from such misconduct, to niulo' 
within one month from the date of the injur ,, an applica¬ 
tion for eompensat on to the Magistrate of the district, 
under section 15-A, Police Act, 1801. 

The. 21st A /n il 1919. 

No. 10771.- Under section 15 of the Police Act, 1861, 
tho Lieutenant-Governor hereby declares that tie* 
following areas, namely, the districts of Rawalpindi, 
Nhahpiir. At took, Mianwali, Gurdaspur, .lullundur, 
Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, Itohta!:. Gurgaon. Karnul, .Multan, 
Montgomery and Lyallpur in the Punjab. ha\e been 
found to bn in a disturbed state. 

This proclamation shall remain in force for a period 
of 6 months. 

2 N 
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With reference to notification No. 10771, dated the 
21nt April 1919, it is hereby announced for general 
information that in the districts of R.v ipindi, Shahpur. 
Attoek, Mianwali, Gurdtwipur, .jtilli n*I r, Hoshiarpur, 
Ludhiana, Rohtak, Ourguon. Kama!, Multan, Montgo¬ 
mery and Lyallpur, if death or grievous hurt, or loss of 
or damage to property has been caused by or 1ms 
ensued from the misconduct of the inhabitants of the 
said districts or any class or section of them, it shall 
he lawful for any person, being an inhabitant of any 
of such districts, who claim, to have 'differed injury 
from such misconduct, to make, wit!, n one month 
Irom 1h<‘ date of the injury, an application for 
compensation to the Magistrate of the district under 
section 15-A, Police Act, 1801. 

A-sohak Ai.i. 

Additional Secretary to floiurnme.nl, Punjab . 


Notifications issued under the .Seditious Meeting 
A< T. 

The tilth April 1919. 

A Vi. 10OH0. Under section 2(1; of the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act. 1911, the Li ulenaiit Governor, 
with the previous sanction of tin- (jovernor ■( funeral 
m Council, is pleased to declare the districts of Lahore 
and Ainritsai, in the Province ol the Punjab, to be 
proclaimed area. 


The tilth April Ut/l. 

No. 10117. Under section 2(1) ol < he Prevention of 
Seditious Meet mgs Act, 1911. the I entenaiil (Governor, 
with the previous .sanction of the Governor-General in 
< bunoil, is pleased to declare the be met of (hijranwala, 
in the Province of the Punjab, to Im- a proclaimed area. 

Tin 17 th April 10n. 

No. 10-176. Under section 2(1) of the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act. 1911, the Lieutenant (io\ ernor. 
with the previous sanction of the (Inventor (tenoral 
in Uouneil, is pleased to declare the district’, ol .Multan 
and Jullundur, in the Province oi the Punjab, to be 
proclaimed areas. , 


The 21.A April 1919. 

No. 10770. Under section 2 (I) of the Prevention of 
•Seditious Meetings Act, 1911, the Lieiilenant (Jovernor, 
v ith tlie previous sanction of the Gov< rnor-Genoral in 
Council, is pleased to declare the district of Lvallpur, 
in the Province of the Punjab, to In* a proclaimed area. 

3. P. THOMPSON. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab' 


Notifications issued under the Defence of India 
Act. 

The 19th A pril 1919. 

No. 10550.—\hv\vr Huh' 12 <>! the Defence of India 
(Consolidation) Rules, 1915, as nm-nded. tin* Lieutenant- 
(Jovernor is pleased to empower all District Magistrates 
in the Punjab to prohibit, or limit in such way as thev 
think fit, access to any building or p\'aee in the posses¬ 
sion or under the control of (Government or of any local 
authority, or to any building or place in the occupation, 
whether permanent, or otherwise. of Ilfs Majesty's mili¬ 
tary forces or of any police hue- or (o any public place 
in the vicinity of any such laiildi or place. 

No. 10tUS.~ The Governor-Gv icrul in Council is 
pleased to empower. under Hide 29 (2) of tile Defence 
of India (Consolidation) Rules, 1919. all Commissioners 
of Divisions in the Province of the Punjab to order or 
authorise complaints to be made in respect of ol7cne.es 
deserilied in Rule 25 (1) of the said rules committed 
within their several jurisdictions. 


The 22nd April 1919. 

No. 10930 .—The Governor-General in Council is 
pleased to empower, under Rule 25 (2) of the Defence 
of India (Consolidation) Rules, 1915, all District Magis¬ 
trates in the Province of Punjab to order or authorise 
complaints to be made in respect of offences described 
in Rule 25 (1) of the said rules committed within their 
several jurisdictions. 

Asuhar Ali, 

Additional Secretary to Government , Punjab. 


Simla, the 23th April 1919. 

No. 699. —In pursuance of section 2 of the Defence of 
India (Criminal Law Amendment) Act, 1915 (IV of 1915), 
the Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct 
that the following amendment shall he made in tli i 
Defence of India (Consolidation) Rules, 1915, as subse¬ 
quently amended, namely :— 

For Rule 24 of the said rules the following rule shall 
be substituted, namely : -- 

“ No person shall induce or attempt to induce any 
person in the .service of His 
TiimiwriWi with Govern- Maiestv nr of r #il u . n 

nicnt or lta.lwnv Norvanta. " ,a J •> or ol railway 

company to disregard or fail 
in his duty as such servant.” 

.1. H. Dulioui.itY, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Home lie part me nt, 

J. P. TnoAir.se>>', 

Chief Secretary to Gor-nunent, Punjab. 


The 26th April 1919. 

No. 1113S2 .—The following Order of Hie Government 
of India, Home Department, is published for general 
information : — 


Order. 

The Governor-General in Council is her-by pleased 
to empower under section 25 (2) of < lie DGeioe of Lodi t 
(Consolidation) Rules, 1915, all ('oimu'ssion vs of Div 
sions and District Magistrates, within the Pro Once of 
the Punjab, to order or authorise complaints to ho mudo 
in respect of the offences described in Rule U5 (I) of the 
aforesaid rules within their respective jurh. fictions. 


3. H. Du Roue a v, 
Secretary to the Governm“nt <>j 1 wl-ia. 

Home Lb partment. 


Simla, the 20th April 1919. 

J. P. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary to Governin' nt, Punjab. 


The S’h May 19JO. 

No. 12702 - In exercise of the powers conferred by 
Rule 12-AA of the Defence of India (Consolidation') 
Rules. 1915, the Lieutenant-Govern ir :s pleased to 
authorize all District Magistrates and Superintendents 
of Police to arrcU without warrant any person against, 
whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he is promoting 
or assisting to promote rebellion again:-.*, the authority 
of the Government, 

2 P. Tno?.iroo.N, 

Chief Secretary Onremment, Punjab . 

Simla. th> 2nd May 1919. 

No. 804. —In pursuance of srcmri 2 of the Defence 
of India (Cnnnnal Law Aineudnu- »•. Art. J915 (IV of 
1915), the Governor-Goner; 1 Jn 'Varied is pi eased to 
direct that t-ue folio.-,log amendment shall be made in 
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the Defence of India ((Consolidation) Rules, 1915, as 
subsequently amended, namely :— 

After Rule 12-A of the said rules the following rule 
shall be inserted, namely: — 
Power to ftirwt or detain “12-AA. (1) In any area 

r„7“bK. ° proni0 " to which by notification in the 

Gazette of India the Governor 
Genoral in Council has declared that the provisions of 
this rule shall apply, any officer of Government 
authorised in this behalf by a general or special order 
of the Local Government may arrest without warrant 
any person against whom a reasonable suspicion exist h 
that he is promoting or assisting to promote rebellion 
against the authority of the Government. 

(2) The provisions of sub-rules (2), (2) and (4) of Rule 
12-A shall apply in the case of every arrest made under 
this rule." 

No. 80S .—In pursuance of Rule 12-AA of the Defe co 
of India (Consolidation) Rules, 1915. as subsequently 
amended, the Governor-General in Council is pleased 
to declaro that the provisions of the said rule shall apply 
to the Punjab. 

W. S. M ARRIS, 

Secretary to thf Government, of India , 

Home Department. 

J. 1*. Thompson, 

Chief Secretary in Government , Punjab. 


Tin 9th May 1919. 

No. I2S11 - Under Rule 12-A of the Defence of India 
(Consolidation; Rules, 1915, the Licutenant-tJovernoi is 
pleased to empower all Commissioner*. Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners and Superintendents of Police in the Punjab tr* 
arrest, without warrant any person against whom a 
reasonable suspicion exists that he has acted, is acting, 
or is about to a*-f, w ith intent to assist the King’s enemies 
in a manner prejudicial to the public safety or the defoim- 
of British India. 

No. IJSld. In exercise of the powers confermi by 
Rule 12-AA of the Defence of India (Consolidation) 
Rules, 1915. the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to 
authorise all Commissioners to arrest without warrant 
any poison against whom a reasonable suspicion exists 
that he is promoting or assisting to promote lebelhon 
against the authority of the Government. 


.1. p. Thompson. 

Chief Secretary to (Inurnment, Punjab. 


2 n 2 
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APPENDIX XX. 

Correspondence in regard to Martial Law. 


1. Wireless telegram, dated 13th April 1019, from Ijahore, 
Punjab, to Home, Simla. 

Railway stations betwoon K^sur and Amritsar looted. 
British soldier killed and two British Officers injured at 
Kusur. Bands of rebels reported on move, Kasur Trea¬ 
sury attacked. (Stale of open rebellion exists in parts 
of districts of ]>nhoro und Amritsar. Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor with concurrence of General Officer Commanding, 
Jbtli Division, anti Chief .Justice, High Court, requests 
Governor-General in Council to direct him to suspend 
function of ordinary Criminal Courts in Amritsar and 
Lahore districts, to establish Martial Law therein and 
to direct trial of offenders under section 2 of Regulation 
of 1804; section 4 will be? borne in mind. Situation 
critical. Movable column starts on march from Feroze- 
pore to Amritsar through worst tract with guns to-mor¬ 
row morning. 


2. T* legram despatched at 23-d5 on 13th April, received 
about 21 hours on l lth April, from Home, Simla , to 
Lahore, Punjab. 

So. did. - Your wireless to Homo dated April 13th. 
Coder Bengal State Offences Regulation 1804, Governor- 
General in Couneil is pleased to suspend function of 
ordinary Criminal Courts of Judicature within the dis¬ 
tricts of Amritsar and Lahore in so far as offences men¬ 
tioned in section 2 of said Regulation are concerned 
and to establish Martial Law therein during the existence 
of open rebellion against authority of Government and 
also to direct immediate trial by Courts Martial of 
offenders as in section 2 of the said Regulation. Ordi¬ 
nance will, however, be published to-morrow substitut¬ 
ing for trials by Courts Martial trials by Tribunals similar 
to those under Defence of India (Act), hut with the 
|M»wers of Field General Courts Martial. Rending pub¬ 
lication of Ordinance Commander-in-Cffiief will issue 
special orders regarding reservation oi capital scntuiiecc. 
RltM.se select officers for Tribunals at once. 

Noth. 

In view of (list urbances at Lela Musa and Malakwal 
m Gujrat we might apply for extension of Martial Law 

I here 

M. F. O'Dwyeu. 

]dh April 1919 - 

C id’s n d;u y to Government, Punjab. 


3 TO-gram desjmtehed at midnight Nth-loth April 1919, 
from Lahore . Punjab, to Home, Simla. 

Your No. 5-lb regarding Martial Law received. In 
vi< u oi r. aug at Gujrnnwaln to-day please include that 
district also. Reference previous telegram regarding 
Seditious Meetings Act, 1011, please sanction declaration 
ot Gujrunwnlu district, as proclaimed area. 

4. Telegram dated 13th April 1919 , from General Officer 
Commanding, Kith Indian Division, Lahore Canton¬ 
ment, to (V) General Officer Commanding, Jnllvndur 
llrigade, (2) General Officer Commanding . Ferozejxirc 
Brigade, and (3) Officer Commanding, Amritsar. 

No. 01439-3-A .—Statutory Martiul Law under Regu¬ 
lation X of 1804 was established on the 13th instant 
by order of Govemor-Goneral in Council in districts of 
Lahore and Amritsar. In modification of provisions 
of that Regulation Ordinance substituting for Courts 
Martial for Commissions to he appointed by Local Gov¬ 
ernments issuing to-day. Persons triable will only bo 
those specified in Regulations namely, those taken in 
anna in open hostility to the British Government or in 


the act of opposing by force of arms the authority of the 
same or in the actual commission of any overt act of 
rebellion against the .State or in the act of openly aiding 
and abetting the enemies of the British Government. 
Under Ordinance courts will be convened by Looul Gov¬ 
ernment or by officers deputed for that purpose anil will 
have powers of General Courts Martial under 1. A. A. 
No confirmation of linding or sentence will be necessary. 
You will not therefore be concerned w r ith convening 
courts nor with confirmation of proceedings. Procedure 
will be that, prescribed for General or Summary General 
Court Martial as ordered by convening authority. Offen¬ 
ders apprehended in military custody summary of evi¬ 
dence being taken as soon as practicable and application 
for trial made. Troops should be warned to observe 
action of offenders with view to evidence being forth¬ 
coming. Any proceedings which may have begun 
before a Court Martial before midnight 15th- 16th instant 
will not be affected by Ordinance but should be con¬ 
cluded. 

Post copy for information to — 

The General Officer Commanding, 43rd Brigade, 
Lahore Cantonment. 

The Secretary to the Punjab Government, Lahore. 

5. Telegram despatched at 16-10 hours on 15th April 

1919, from Home, Simla, to Lahore, Punjab. 

Clear Line No. 561. -Please refer to your telegram of 
15th April. Seditious Meetings Act has been brought 
into operation in district Gujramvala. Notification 
will appear in Gazette Extraordinary to-day. Governor- 
General in Council sanctions issue of a notification by 
Punjab Government under section 2 (1) of said Act 
declaring district of Gujramvala to be proclaimed area. 
Governor-General in Council is pleased to order under 
Bengal State Offences Regulation, 1804, suspension of 
functions of ordinary criminal courts of judicature within 
district Gujrunwala in so far as offences mentioned in 
section 2 of the said Regulation are concerned and to 
establish Martial Law therein during existence of open 
rebellion against authority of Government and further 
to direct immediate trial by Courts Martial of offenders 
as in section 2 of said Regulation. Ordinance was duly 
issued on April 14th. Please acknowledge. 

6. Telegram dated 16th April 1909, from Lahore, Punjab, 

to Home, Simla. 

No. 45-C. S .—Please refer to section 7, Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1919. Lieutenant-Governor strongly urges that 
section be amended so as to cover offences committed 
on or after 30th of March, the date on which trouble 
began in Delhi. 

2. Under section 3 of Bengal State Offences Regula¬ 
tion, 1804. the only penalty that can be imposed iH death. 

3. There will be many guilty persons whom it is not. 
desirable to sentence to death. Provision should there¬ 
fore be made by Ordinance for minor punishment*. 

4. Reference paragraph 4 of Army Department letter 
No. fiO-A, dated 27th January 1910. No rules have yet 
been issued by Government of India, and ponding receipt 
Lieutenant-Governor has issued orders* which make 
punishable acts not punishable by ordinary law or by 
Bengal State Offences Regulation. Ho proposes to issue 
Proclamation on general lines of sample appended to 
Memo, on Martial Law' in India, forwarded with Adju¬ 
tant-General's No. 1457 1 (A.-G.-7), dated 24th August 
1912, but with omissions and modifications. He is 
moreON or granting summary powers to selected military 
and civil officers who are being given punitive powers 
of 1st class magistrates including whipping for dis- 


• These orders were not actually isaued. 
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obedience to orders contained in proclamation issued 
by Military Commanders. 

* 5. On representation of Agent, North-Western Rail¬ 
way, in consequence of perpetual attempts on railways 
and cutting of telegraph wires Lieutenant-Governor 
requests that the Bengal State Offences Regulation may 
be applied to Railway lands throughout the Province, 
lie would ask that an Officer of rank of Brigadier-General 
should be placed on duty to make arrangements for 
protection of railway property and telegraphs under 
the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

6. Lieutenant-Governor proposes to issue orders 
empowering those engaged in defence and protection of 
Government property to employ all measures necessary 
in discharge of their duties. 

7. It is presumed that Ordinance I of 1919 applies 
to all areas to which Bengal State Offences Regulation 
may be extended. 

7. Telegram dated 16th April 1919, from Lahore , Punjab, 

to funeral Officer Commanding, Sialhot. 

Clear Line No. 49 C. S .—Statutory Martial Law has 
been declared in Gwjranwftla District. Officer proceeds 
to Sialkot to-morrow to explain arrangements made in 
Lahore arid Amritsar. Arrangements will be the same 
'.n Gujranwaia. 

Note.--N ever got through. 

8. Telegram daitd 18th A]>ril 1919, from Adjutant-General, 

Simla, to (iiueral Officer Commanding, Rawalpindi 

Division, Rawalpindi. 

Clear Line No. 27411-A. G., 18th April. —In order to 
secure uniformity in administration Martial Liw in 
districts of Punjab affected, detail a staff officer to pro¬ 
ceed Lahore immediately to consult, with General Divi¬ 
sion, Lahore, and Punjab Government who are in posses¬ 
sion of latest instructions of Government of India. Staff 
Officer will return when position understood. Chief 
directs you to art in close communication with civil 
authorities. Addressed General Division, Rawalpindi, 
repeated for information to Ghief Secretary, Punjab. 

9. Telegram No. 591, dated 18th April 1919, despatched 

4-20 hours, r eeivid <5 hours, from Home, Simla, to Chief 

Secretary, Lahore. 

Reference \ our Clear the Line wire No. 4f>-C\ S.. dated 
l Pit h. 

Paragraph No. 1 raises great difficulty. Government 
o! India unwilling to assent without detailed information 
about cases concerned. 

Paragraphs Nos. 2 and 3 .— Ordinance will be pro¬ 
mulgated to-morrow as desired. 

Paragraph No. 4 .— View here is that Martial Law' 
basing been declared subject to— 

(a) maintenance of ordinary courts for orilinary 
offences, and 

(h) Courts Martials, now Special Tribunals, h»r 
offences specified in seel ion 2 of Regulation, 
nil furl her power of proscribing offences, penalties, courts 
and procedure for trying the same tire vested in General 
Officer Commanding and be only can exercise these 
powders. There is thus no power in the Lieutenant- 
Governor to lake the lines proposed in your telegram. 
Ordinance in these circumstances would be inoperative. 
Suggest any action already taken should bo rat died by 
General Officer Commanding. Commandor-in-Cbief w ill 
direct General Officer Commanding to act in consultation 
wdtli you. 

Paragraph No. 5 .—Military authorities consider impos¬ 
sible to place officer with executive military authority 
under order of Lieutenant-Governor. They also consider 
it would prove unworkable to have military officer 
exorcising independent authority in three Divisional 
Areas. They proposo therefore to appoint Colonel 
Norman as liaison officer between Divisional Comman¬ 


ders, Railway authorities and yourself in railway matters. 
He would be tinder direct orders of General Officer Com¬ 
manding, Northern Command, and with lie: dquarters 
at Lahore and, if necessary, could have assistants at 
Headquarters Divisional Commands. 

Government of India will further consider oxbnuon 
of Martial Law' to railway if you press it. but have you 
considered position of railway in Native States. More¬ 
over effect would be to transfer all railway control from 
Civil to Military bands, and you will have no guarantee 
that railway arrangements would be in areoid nee 
with your views. It is suggcitted that it would suffice if 
Railway Strike Scheme wero brought into operation 
at d modified or extend* d w here necessary. 

Paragraph No. 0. — YVo approve notion proposed. 

Paragraph No. 7.— Ordinal ce II c >vers this point. 

10. Instructions for B r cm p Colon el W. H. Norman, P.S.O. 

1. You will pr«*cei d to Lahore w ithout delay and on 
arrival will report in person to the Chief Secretary to 
carry out the following duties: - 

2. You will act. as Liaison Officer— 

(a) between His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 

and the Telegraph and Railway Adminis¬ 
trations in the Punjab, arid 

( b) between IIis Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 

and the General Officers Commanding, North¬ 
ern Command and Divisional Are is, 

(r) between the Telegraph and Railway Adminis¬ 
trations and the General Officers Command¬ 
ing, Northern Conn ’ id and Divisional Areas. 

3. You will report by t cleg nil h to the General Officer 
Commanding, Northern Cohnnand, and the War Sec¬ 
tion, Simla, any important questions arising from these 
duties. 

4. In addition, you will, with the permission of His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, take over the duties 
of Liaison between Major-General Bey non and Army 
Headquarters, now performed by Brigadier-General 
Moherly, vide copy of bis instructions attached. 

5. You will deliver to Chief Secretary, Punjab, and 
General Officer Commanding, Iffth Division, a copy of 
these orders ; copies have been sent by post to General 
Officer Commanding, Northern, General Officer Com¬ 
manding, 2nd and 7th Divisions, Agent, North-Western 
Railway, and Postmaster-General, Punjab. 

11. Telegram dated 18th April 19 \9, despatched 22-27) 

hours, received 23-00 hours, from Home, Simla, to 

Lahore, Punjab. 

Clear Line No. 604.- -Continuation of telegram No. 
691 of 17tb-lHth April. Ordinance publish*d today 
empowers commission under the Martial Law Ordinance 
to impose sentences of transportation for life nr any 
period not less than ten years or rigorous imprisonment 
fora term not less than seven and not exceeding fourteen 
years. 

12. Telegram dated 18th April 1919, From Dthore. Punjab, 

To Home, Simla. 

Clear Line. No. 57-C. S. -Lieutenant-Governor requests 
that Bengal Stale Offences Regulation, lKOt. should be 
extended to dial riot of Gujrat. Train derailed between 
Lala Musa and Malakwal. Fireman and one 3rd class 
passenger killed. Mob at Malakwal prepared to wreck 
station, but dispersed by bayonet rharge. Muhammadans 
of Lala Musa voted in masH meeting burn all public 
buildings. 

13. Telegram, dated 19‘h April 1919—despatched 19-45 

hours, received20-10 hours. From Home, Simla, To Lahore, 

Punjnl>. 

Clear Line No. 620. —Your telegram No. 67 C. S., 
dated 18ta April. Governor-General in Council pleased 
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to order under Bengal State O/Tonees Re-, elution, IS04 
suspension of functions of ordinary C.unn.al Courts of 
Judicature within district. of Gujrat in so far as nfTc:ic**s 
mentioned in section 2 of sa d Regulation c.re comcruod 
and to establish Martial La.v therein during the (existence 
of open rebellion against the authority o! Government 
and furtlier to direct tin- immediate trial b\ Court Martial 
of offences as in section 2 of said Regulation Ordei has 
also been passed declaring that the provisions ol sect ions 
2 too of tii<- Martial Law Ordinance, 1919, shall apply to 
such trials. 


14. Telegram (fated 10th April 1919, From Iahorr, Punjab, 

To Commission) r, Rawalpindi, Deputy < 'ommissioncr, 

(iujrat, General Staff, Northern Rairal pnidi. 

('tear Line No. 13 S. \V. Iloino Department w ires that, 
Governor General in Council lias extended Martial Law 
to Gujrat on same linos as to Lahore, Amritsar and 
Gujranw ala. 

75. Telegram (kited 19 h April 1919. From Lahore, Punjab, 
To Home, Simla, 

No. 67 C. S. —Your No. 591. dated IKIh. Paragraph 
1.- The Amritsar murders occurred on the 10th and those 
at. Kasur on tho 12th. Lieutenant-Governor considers 
it most desirable that these eases should lie tried by 
commissions under the Ordinance. Meetings which 
helped to prepare the ground for the rebellion took place 
on the flOth March at Amritsar and on Oth April at Lahore. 
The first riot, in Lahore occurred on the I Oth and on the 
llth there was a inasH meeting in the Slia.hi most pie at. 
which inflammatory speeches were made. Evidence is 
coming in which tends to show that emissaries from 
outside province visited Punjab shortly before outbreaks 
in various places. His Honour tears that if date lJlh 
is allowed to stand it may be impossible to use the Ordi¬ 
nance against those with whom the real responsibility 
rests, 

Parag r aph 4.— The view taken by tho Government of 
India is now being acted on and, it necessary, ratifica¬ 
tion by General Officer Commanding will be obtained but 
pmr wire arrived in time to prevent issue of proclama¬ 
tion by Lieutonant-Governor. 

Paragraph 5 .—His Honour accepts the suggestions 
as suitable for the present. 

10. Telegram dated 19th April 1919 , From Ivahore, Punjab , 
To Home, S, ml a. 

No, 05-C. S. -Doubts exist regarding correct interpre¬ 
tation of the ambiguous word ‘ taken 1 ' as used in sec¬ 
tion two of Bengal State Offences Regulation, L S, >1. 
If the word means “found " oi discovcicd " the coin- 
missions will have plenty of scope, but u it means “ ceiy.nl “ 
or “ arrested “ they Avill be unable to try worst oflondcis, 
i uost of whom only arrested subsequent to act sol violence. 
In any ease this point will cntumly be raised before 
commissions which ought not te be compelled to decide 
meaning of umbiguous w onts, Their decision might be 
incoiruut i.nd two commissions might take dilTerent views. 
His Honour thoroloro suggests Hint Ordinance should lie 
published complete in itself v. ithout relcrence to Regula¬ 
tion. 

It this proposal not accepted, alternative course would 
bo that General Officer < 'ommanding should form addi¬ 
tional special standing courts martial for trial of more 
werious olfouocs under picsidency ol Leslie Jones, Judge. 
High Court, and Lieutenant-Colonel Irvine, Sessions 
Judge. If this suggestion m accepied these officers 
should be recalled to military duty. Leslie Jones lias 
recently acted as Assistant Adjutant-General, Northern 
Command, and should bo given necessary military rank. 
His Honour U prepared to place at disposal of Generul 
Officer Commanding two oilier civilian officers, M. 
Harrison and F. \\ Kenuaway, both Sessions Judges, 
to serve on courts martial w itli necessary rank. 


17. Tel*■ grain dated 2()lh April 1919 - 14-40 hours. From 
- (Jujrat, Deputy Commissioner, To Lahore, Punjab. 
Surprised to be informed by Government that Martial 
Law ban been extended to Gujrat. The district is quiet- 
General Brigade Jliclum has received no orders and 
agrees with me that Martial Law is not necessary. 

13. Teh gram dated 20th April 1919 • desjtatrhrd 21 10 
hours, received 21-25 hours, From Rawalpindi, General 
Staff, To Lahore. Punjab. 

No. 16613-1-15. —As disturbances continue in Lyallpur 
District and telegraph wires are constantly being cut 
request that district be proclaimed under Martial Law. 
Addressed Punjab repealed General Officer ('ommanding 
Brigade Wazirabad, Deputy Commissioner, Lyallpur, and 
Kith Division. 


19. Telegram dated 21st April 1919, From. La’torc, Pur. j ib. 
To Deputy Commissioner, Lyallpur, Coinmissionet, 
Multan Division. 

(dear Dine No. 29 S. If. Please refer General Staff 
Rawalpindi Division’s No. 1501.‘1/145 ini. and wire your 
opinion through Commissioner who will add his own. 

20. T< ley ram dated 21st April 1919 despatched 10-40 
hours, received 10-40 hours. From Multan, Commissioner. 
To Lahore, Punjab. 

Char Uric No. 721. — Your No. 29-S. W. Deputy Com¬ 
missioner recommends I entirely ugroc. 

21. Telegram dated 21st April 1919—despatched 12-45 

hours. From Lahore, Punjab , To Home, Simla. 

Clear Line No. 6*6 D. S.— Punjab Government tele¬ 
grams Nos. 01 and 05-C. S. of 19th. Commissions are 
ready and some eases are ready, but work cannot begin 
until the question of the date is decided. Since wires 
despatched evidence has been aeeiunulating of propaganda 
for weeks prior to actual outbreak. Jlis Honour is 
Htromrly of opinion that we cannot effectively attack and 
break up the organi/.ation behind the disturbances, 
unless the organizers can be dealt with under Martini 
Law. Apart from this, fixing date at J llth makes it 
very difficult to deal appropriately with the local leaders 
whose speeches during the preceding fortnight did so much 
to inflame the classes who have joined in the disturbances. 
It will mean favouring the conspirators and penalizing 
their tools. For those reasons, Lieu tenant-Governor 
avain ventures to press very strongly for the earlier date. 
He would also bo glad to have very early orders on the 
points roJened in my No. 05. 


22. Telegram tided 21st April 1919—dcsjratched 15-30 
hours. From ljthon, Fun jab. To Home, Simla. 

Clear Lira No. (D-C. S —Deputy Commissioner, Com¬ 
missioner and General Division, in view of disturbances 
and constant cutting of telegraph wires in Lyallpur Dis¬ 
trict, recommend extension of Martial Law to that dis¬ 
trict. Flying column visited Jaranwala yesterday and 
made some arrests 14 of gang, who wrecked wires at 
Janiwalu, arrested by Police, (.'anal wire cut in Toba 
Te.k Singh Tuhsih Arresls expected in case of cutting 
wire neat Gat A station. Hartal at Lyallpur and Gojra. 
Strung a/Pi-British posters and conduct. Other incidents 
al rea<ly reported. Lieutenant-Governor strongly sup¬ 
ports recommendation. 


23. Telegram dated 22ad A aril 1919—desjritched 17-00 
hours. Pram Home, Simla, To Lahore, Punjab. 

No. 045. —Your telegram'* f>4 and 05 of 19th April 
and G(» of 21st April. Ordinance was promulgated yester¬ 
day enabling Local Governments by genera 1 or special 
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order to direct that any commission appointed under the 
Martial Law Ordinance of 1919 shall try any person 
charged with any offence committed on or after 30th 
March and authorises Commission to pass in such a case 
any sentence authorised by law. Local (governments 
wiil of course only use these power.-* with reference to 
offences arising out of recent disturbances. An order 
has hlso been passed suspending functions of ordinary 
criminal courts in so far as trials held before Commis¬ 
sions under the provisions of tins new Ordinance are 
concern od. 


21. Telegram dated 22nd April 19JO. From H one, Simla, 
To Lahtrre, Punjab. 

Clear Line No. 646-Home.— Your Clear Line No. 
(ITS., dated April 21st. Governor-General in Council 
7>leased to order under Bengal Stale Offences Regulation, 
13(*4, HUsjxmsion of ordinary criminal courts judicature 
within district Lyallpur in so far as offences mentioned m 
section 2 of said Regulation and trial under Ordinance 
No. 4 of .1919 are concerned and to establish Martial 
Law therein during the existence of open, rebellion against 
authority of Government, and further to direct immediate 
trial hv Court Martial of offences as in section 2 of the 
Maid Regulation. 

Order has also been passed declaring provisions of 
sections 2 to o of Marti.il Law Ordinance of 1 *> 10 shall 
apply to sueti trials. The application of Ordinance 
promulgated vesterd i\, so tai as may be necessary, is 
for the Local Governs anil. 


2'). Telegram dated 23rd April 1919 dr#jvi.lt hed 01 00 
hours. From Lahore, Punjab, To (1) (lent rat Stall, 
Forlhern, (2) Commit*rioner, Multan, (3) Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Lyallpur, (4) Administrator of Martial Law, 
ih visional Office, LoJn/r* Cantonment. 

Mo HO-S. M\—Martiui Law has been extended to 
Lyallpur District. 


:J>. Telegram dated 20th April 1919- ihslalehed 2A 00 
hours, Frt.tn Lahore. Punjab, To Home, Simla 
So. WA S. II - Lieutenant-Governor understands f h;<t 
it is the desire of Government of India that nil offence 
connected with recent disturbances committed between 
30th March and dates of General Officers Commanding 
proclamations, viz , 19th and 201 h April, respectively, 
should be tried bv Commissions under Martial Law 
Ordinances. These o!T< uces include all t lie most impor¬ 
tant offences in connection with riots at Amritsar, Lahore 
Kamir and Gujramvala, and instructions have been issued 
accordingly. It now appears that the number of persons 
to be disponed of is much larger than at firs' anticipated 
and will probably reach four figures. Moreover in view 
ot orders about- petitions for mercy it is piolmble that 
i It bough procedure of summary general court s m rti l 
is being followed, the proceedings will be somewhat 
more protracted than would otherwise have been the 
case. Lieutenant-Governor and General Officer Com¬ 
manding. Lahore, are therefore strongly of opinion that, 
for the prompt disposal of the minor eases iMimmarv 
courts should be established under orders of General 
Officer Commanding. There is. for example, a con¬ 
siderable, number of cases of persons found in possession 
of looted property. General Officer Commanding, there¬ 
fore, with the concurrence of Lieutenant-Governor,. 
proposes to give powers to selected civil officers to dis¬ 
pose of the minor cases summarily. Lt is suggested that, 
for disposal of these eases officers who have served as 
District Magistrates should tie given poe ms of punish¬ 
ment equal to those of a section 30 Magistrate anti the 
other civil officers should be given punitive powers of 
first class Magistrates with powers of whipping. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor considers it desirable that Martial Law 
should be terminated ut earliest pot si hie date compatible 


with restoration of order, but as Commissions' powers 
depend upon existence of Martial Law and as it would 
be difficult having regard to the prescribed composition 
of commissions to appoint more than the two that have 
already been appointed Lieutenant-Governor apprehends 
that the trial by Commissions of all the cases which are 
lending might unnecessarily protract state of Martial 
l,i\v. He thinks it probable that General Officers Com¬ 
manding already have the powers to constitute the sum¬ 
mary courts suggested, but in view of what he conceives 
to be the intention of the Government, of India in regard 
to the trial of offences connected with the disturbances, 
be and General Officer Commanding. Lahore, think it 
advisable to ascertain whether the course they propose 
has the approval of the Government of India. 

27. Tel-gram dated 29th April W19—despatch 'd 2A 10 

hours, received Ul-16 hours. From Home, Simla, To 

l. ihare. Punjab. 

('bar Line No. 700. Your telegram of April 27th, 
103-N W., Government, of India s intention is that only 
such offences connected with disturbances as Local 
Government, direct should be tried by Commissioners, 
m other words that Local Government should decide in 
whit eases procedure ot trial by Commission should 
apply. 

Government ot India think termination of Martial 
Law in any area must depend entirely on continuance of 
suite of rebellion in that area ; and that fact that eases are 
pending before courts established under Regulation is 
not an adequate reason for continuing suspension of 
ordinary law. 

it. could be arranged to 1 r\ caw s arising out of dis- 
turban' os either under proccdu.e already sanctioned or 
by Tribunals under Defence of India Act. Regarding 
Local Government's proposal that General Officer Com¬ 
manding should appoint selected Civil (Miners to try 
minor eases summarily-Government of India, do not 
hoik any single officer of niagiairate's status should be 
eni|Hiwered to inflict sentences up to 7 years stiimi.uily 
...ml without appeal. They think moreover no Civil court 
should be vested with power to inflict sentence of whip¬ 
ping e.v, ept where this is authorised hv ordinary law. 
Tl.ev suggest therefore that only important, offences 
should he tried by Tribunal* specially appointed under t lie 
Ordinance, less important eases being left to oidinary 
to irhs and law. There would of course be no objection 
to magistrates being vested’ with powers under section 
30. 

Further if such a course is necessary they will ask 
otuer Local Government slur extra officer-* to enable mine 
Special Tribunals to be created. 

I'iease infoim us if this will meet, your difflciilCes. 

2 S’. Teh gram dated 30th April 1919—despatched midnight 
From Lahore, Punjab, To Home, Simla. 

No. 102 S. W. Your telegram 7f>0 of 29th nu kes 
it. 'deal - that Government India do not consider it er.sou - 
1 1 ;.I that all offences connected with disturbances which 
or* arced before dates of General Officers t ’ormttf ndmg 
pr<> da mat io.is should be tried by Commissions. Govern - 
me d Lidia suggoit that the balance, consisting < f minor 
ol -i’res, should be disposed of hv ordinary courts. 
17-'itemm*-Governor and* General Boynon submit that 
ii in most desira 1 le that these minor offenc es should ho 
de posed ot hv summary courtn appointed by Genera! 
Officers Command.ng in exercise oi the r powers under 
Martial Law. Reasons are as follows:—Fust, it is 
most desirable that all offences connected with distur 
bailees should be dispo ;ed of as rapidly as possible withm t 
the protruded procedure of ordinary courts. Second, 
it seem.- anomalous that the minor cases si. op Id I o 
allowed to drag on long after the prine pal eases have 
been disposed ot. Third, irt 1 taw an 1 civ I officers 
have already been emp wpred by Goner 1 Other Com 
m ndijcg under their pr xjlamatuv's to exercise sup-mi; ry 
p;r ; sd cl. >n unth puu.t.ve power - oltii ;t elate, iimgCtraUs 
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in regard to acts which wore offences under proclama¬ 
tions and were committed after the dates of proclama¬ 
tions. All His Honour and the General roally want is 
that General Officers Commanding should ho formally 
given permission to authorize such summary courts to 
try minor offences committed in connection with disturb¬ 
ances between March .‘tOtli and dutos of proclamations. 
The proclamation already empowers them to try precisely 
similar offences cornin'tod after dale of proclamation. 
Lieutenant-Governor docs not now press for anything 
more than punitive powers of first class magistrate, 
for such courts. But he is strongly of opinion that they 
should be given power to whip for any offence. A 
further limitation in which General Bey non, as men¬ 
tioned in my previous telegram, concurs is that those 
powers though conferred by <Jonoral Officers Commanding 
should be limited to selected civil officers. Fourth, 
summary courts in fact, have already exorcised the powers 
now asked for in spite of every endeavour to make the 
position clear. Their action will have to ho regularized 
later on. For above reasons Lieutenant-Governor and 
General Htrongly recommend that General Officers 
Commanding should be instructed that they have power 
to appoint, selected civil officers as summary courts 
to dispose of minor offences committed between March 
30th and dates of proclamation with punitive powers 
of first class magistrates, including whipping, for all 
offences. In conclusion lie would suggest that whatever 
decision the Government of India may arrive at may 
be communicated as early as possible to the Army 
Department with a view to issue of orders direct by 
Adjutant-General to all General Officers Commanding 
concerned. 

Lieutenant-Govornor thanks Government India for 
offer of officers from other provinces, but he can, if 
necessary, provide officers for another commission. 
Commissions arc disposing of cases rapidly and should 
linish in about 0 weeks if they can be relieved of minor 
cases. 


1 19. Telegram dated 4th May 1919, from Home, Simla, 
to l* tin jab, Lahore. 

Clear Line. No. H20-Pol .— Your tologram 162-S. W., 
dated May 1st. Hitherto, vide our tologram 591, dated 
April 18th, Government of India have understood (1) 
that ordinary courts only were being used for trial of 
ordinary offences, (2) that special tribunals were trying 
offences specified in Regulation and any others which 
Local Government directed to bo so tried, and (3) that 
any courts appointed by military authorities were dealing 
with offences created by proclamation under Martial 
Law. Purport of your telegram under reply is not 
clearly understood, but Government of India infer th.,t 
summary courts created by General Officers Comman¬ 
ding have been employed to try minor offences u der 
proclamation committed aftei date of proclamation 
creating such offences. Some of those offences would 
be offences also under ordinary law and Government 
of India understand that you wish summary courts to 
try such offences committed after March 30th and 
be!ore dates of proclamations. They understand that 
m that, case the offences would he defined and sentences 
regulated by ordinary law, but that your proposal is 
that summary courts should have powers ol first class 
Magistrates, but including power to whip, for all offence 
and should dispose of cases summar.ly and without 
appeal. It appears, moreover, that these powers have 
already been exercised. Government of India's view 
is (1) that m lilary authorities should not. empower 
courts to pass III respect of offences committed before 
date of proclamations sentences not author zed by 
ordinary law, (2) that if this irregularity lias been com¬ 
mitted it call only be rectified by an Act of Yalidut.on 
and indemnity. 

For the future Government of India think that it is 
within power of General Officers Oomrmindmg to appoint 
summary courts for trial of such eases as they under¬ 
stand you to have iu view, vide paragraph 2 of his 


telegram, and they have no objection to appointment 
of selected Oivil officers to such courts. They think, 
however, that such courts should not in respect of offences 
committed prior to proclamations of General Officers 
Commanding infl et sentences other than those warranted 
by the ordinary law'. The legal position is becoming 
so confused and difficult that Government of India 
would like yon to send an officer to discuss it with them. 


30. Telegram dated 5th May 1919 — despatched. 14-30 hours 
from Lahore, Punjab, to Home, Simla. 

Clear Line No. 72-C. S .—In view' of news contained 
in Foreign Department’s No. 550-S. of 5th, Lieutenant 
Governor asks for authority to declare Martial Law 
in any or every district in Province at discretion at any 
time. 

Authority will not be used save in case of trouble 
on Frontier, but it is essential that Lieutenant-Governor 
should be in po itio i to act vvi bout delay. In view of 
po ‘-iblo trouble on Fio. ticr, Govemme t of 1, dia will 
no doubt consider again the case of Delhi. 


31. Telegram dated 5th May 1919—despatched 22-25 
hoars, from Home, Simla, to Lahore, Punjab. ■ 

No. H15 .—The Government of India give authority 
to Punjab Government to declare Martial Law in any 
or ovory district of the Province at discretion. 

They think it will be best not to make any reference 
to the Regulation of 1804. 

They have already authorized Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, to declare Martial Law there, if necessary, but 
have no information at present to justify its declaration 
there. 


32. Confidential memorandum No. 301 -S. W., dated Lahore , 
5th May 1919, from the. lion tile Mr. J. P. l'hompson, 
l.C.S ., Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, to all 
Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners in the 
Punjab. 

The Government of India have given the L’eutenarit- 
Governor authority to declare Martial Law iu any or 
every district in the Province at discretion. Should 
Deputy Commissioners think that there is a case for 
Martial Law in their own districts, they should wire 
to the Commissioner who will consult the General Officer 
Commanding the Division or Br gadc before submitting 
proposals to Government. 

This memorandum is not issued with any idea ol 
inviting proposals for the application of Martial Law. 
but merely in order that Deputy Commissioners and 
Commissioners may know the procedure that they should 
adopt and may feel confident, that if proposals are made, 
orders will be issued with the least possible delay. 


33. Telegram dated S'h May 1919—despatched 9-40 hours, 
from Lahore, Punjab , to Home, Simla. 

No. 332-S. IV.—Your telegram 20, fluted 4th, last 
sentence. Position seems to Vie. tenant -Governor quite 
clear now. Hailey reaches Simla to-day, will discuss 
with you if desired. 


31. Note summarizing court rain arrival at meeting held 
on lilt m,;.! t'jiu. 

1. The question of tii" advisability of discontinuing 
Martial Law was ilisci: srd at a nu. ;..ag held at Govern¬ 
ment House on the evei ii!g ,A Wednesday. May the 14th. 

this m.Wing His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir ialward Maehmaii, Major-General Sir W. Beynon, 
Brig.-General Ciar:,*'. the Officiating Agent, North- 
West- n RaiLv-iy. Commissioner of Lahore, tile Inspector- 
General of Police, Lieutenant Colonel Jfffmson, O. C. t 
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Lahore (Civil) Area, the Chief Secretary and others were 
present. 

2. The matter was discussed from three different points 
of view : — 

(a) Military, 

(b) Railway, and 
(c.) Civil. 

As regards [a) the military authorities were unani¬ 
mously opposed to any immediate or early discontinuance 
of Martial Law. The Oflieer Commanding, Lahoro- 
(Ci\il) Area, expressed the opinion that for the purpose 
of preserving order, he was in a stronger position with 
5<Ml troops <m<l Martial Law than he would be with 2,<MM> 
without it. The continuance of Martial Law was most, 
important for the purpose of ensuring quiet during 
mobilization and maintaining as strong a position as 
possible in view of possible difficulties consequent on 
the announcement of the peace terms or the outbreak 
of hostilities with Afghanistan. 

((>) The Railway point of view as put by the Officiating 
Agent (Mr. Harvev) is that without Martial Law he 
eould not feel err,tain either of the men in the workshops 
or of the traffic sfaiT. 'I'lure has been a considerable 
amount of agitation lately among both these classes 
and they have been on the. verge of a strike. Indeed 
it is believed that a strike was only prevented by a 
telegram which was sent, all over the North Western 
Railway system announcing that Martial Law was to 
he immediately proclaimed on the Railway. Recrude¬ 
scence of trouble cm the Railway during the period of 
mobilization would produce a very grave situation. 
The history of the recent, disturbances has shown that 
there are disloyal element's among the Railway stall 
and thev are for the present overawed, largely owing 
to the existence of Martial Law in certain parts of the 
Province, and it would be unwise to do anything which 
might have the effect of encouraging them to 1 Link 
that they can once more work against Government with 
impunity. 

(c) From the Civil point of view it was considered 
that tin- following advantages arc being derived from 
the continuance of Martial Law:— 

(1) It. has undoubtedly a steadying HTeel on tlx* 

population, not. only within the Martial Law 
areas but also outside. 

(2) In Lahore the living of prices is popular with 

the masses. If Martial Law were discon¬ 
tinued 1 his c mid on I ) be done by a special 
Ordinance. 

(li) It is proposed to recover from the disturbed 
areas by means of a levy made under Martial 
Law a sufficient amount to cover certain 
incidental expense's which cannot be 
recovered by claims under section 15-A of 
the Police Act, Among items which have, 
been suggested are :— 

(/) the cost of military operations; 

(ii) the cost of extra defences which the distur¬ 
bances have shown to be necessary, e.g., 
at the Lahore Telegraph Office and the 
Power Station ; 

( Hi) the cost of sending women and children out 
of the disturbed areas and maintaining them 
in the hills (orders sanctioning a levy for 
this purpose have already been issued in 
certain eases, though as far as is known the 
levy has not yet been made). The objec¬ 
tion based oil the desirability of recovering 
these sums of money from the disturbed 
areas, is however, not insuperable, as it. would 
be possible to authorize their recovery under 
a special Ordinance; 

(??-) it is e nsidcred desirable that in order to avoid 
demonstrations, the trials of the principal 
otfenders before the Martial Law Commis¬ 
sions should be completed before Martial Law 
is discontinued. It is expected that all the 
VOL. IV 


most important cases will be decided by the 
end of the month. 

5- All were agreed that Martial Law should be discon¬ 
tinued as early as possible, subject to the paramount 
consideration of public safety, but it was felt that the 
relaxation of the restrictions should be gradual. The 
Martial Law orders which have been passed in the Lahore 
Area were examined iti detail and it was decided that a 
number of them might now safely be relaxed, such, for 
example, as the order prohibiting people from walking 
in the public streets more than two abreast. It was 
also decided to relax the curfew restrictions and special 
concessions are being made for the Muhammadans on 
the festival of the Shab-i-Ilaraf and during Ramzan. 
A considerable number of cycles that have boon com¬ 
mandeered arc being restored to their owners and the 
General is considering the possibility of returning some 
of the commandeered cars. Several restrictions n 4ably 
those requiring college students to attend roll calls have 
already been removed. 

4. It was generally agreed that it would be much 
better not to discontinue Martial Law than to discon¬ 
tinue it with the likelihood of having to reimpose it. 
The contingencies which might make it necessary to 
re-impose it will materialise, if they materialise at. all, 
during the next, two or three weeks. It is desirable 
therefore on this ground also that Martial Law should 
not lie suddenly abolished. 

5. Finally, in view of the inflammatory and misleading 
accounts of events in the Punjab which have appeared 
in the press in other provinces, it was lelt desirable that 
some power should be ret si ed undi r w hich persons 
from outside the Province who arc likely to publish 
such account can be excluded without the necessity of 
passing a special order in each ease, as would be neces¬ 
sary if Government hud to rely solely on the Dcfenoo 
of India Rules. 


33. Telegram dated 1 Sth Mag 1919 -despatch'd la.00 
hours, nr< ived la-11 hours, from, Ilona , Simla, In Lahon , 
Punjab. 

('bar line. No. 990. —Question of eonfimiauee ol 
Martial Law will be considered by Government of India 
to-morrow, and Home I Vpartmont anticipates that 
decision will bo to discontinue it at once in Gujral and 
Lyallpur. 

30. Telegram dated. JSfh Mag 1919 - dispatched 19-30 
hours, from Lahore , Punjab, to Home, Simla. 

Clear line. No. 100 C.S.— -Your JM)0. Lieutenant- 
Governor requests that Government of India will dele¬ 
gate to him powor to terminate', state of Martial 
Law at his discretion. He proposes to deckin' it, at an 
end in Gujraf. at once if Ordinance is ready. Opinions 
of local and military ollicers not yet received regarding 
Lyallpur. Expected shortly. Pending receipt Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor is not prepared to express linnl opinion. 
>Sir Edward Mac lagan agrees. 


37. Telegram No. 1020. dated the 20th Mag 1919. from 
the floturnmenf. of India, Horne, bijmrtnu-ni, h, tin 
Chief Si cr< I trg to (loverunbent, Punjab. 

Your telegram No. 100-0. S., dated lKfh. Government 
of India would be quite willing to delegate to Hi; Honour 
Lieutenant Governor power to abrogate .Martial L v\ in 
any district, where it is in force. Rut as Martial La a 
was established by oiders of the Governor-General in 
Council under the Regulation of 1804, it is legally neees- 
stry that the orders establishing if should be cancelled 
by the same authority. An Ordinance providing for 
trials of pending casos is ready. The terms ol effective 
portion of it are as follows. 

2. When an order under flection 2 of the Bengal Stato 
Offences Regulation, 1804, suspending fho functions of 

2 0 
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the ordinary criminal courts of any district has been 
cancelled and Martial Law has ceased to operate, overy 
trial which may at the time of such cancellation be 
pending before any Commission appointed as a result 
of such older under the Martial Law Ordinance, 1919* 
shall be continued by suoh Commission and any person 
accused in any suoh trial may bo convict< d and sentence d 
and any such sentence shall be carried into execution 
as it such order In d not boon cancelled. 

Ex pinna! ion .—A trial for the purposes of which an 
order 1ms been made convening a Commission under 
either the Martial Law Ordinance, 1919, or the Martial 
Law (Further Extension) Ordinance, 1919, shall be 
deemed to be a trial pending before such Commission 
within the meaning of this section. 

Effect of explanation is to make it necessary that in 
all areas where Martial Law is being abrogated orders 
convening Commissions for trial of offences which remain 
to be tr> <1 shoo'd be issm d before the Oidinunce is 
promulgat'd, because effect of section 2 of Ordinance is 
to apply to trials under that Ordinance llu* provisions 
of section 3 of Oidinanco, i. On hearing fiom Local 
Government, that oiders convening (.kmimissions have 
lacn iasiird for all such trials <n Gujrat, tlie Govemor- 
G'-ticral m Council will publish notification cancelling 
Martial Law in that district aid Governor-General will 
prom algal, e new Oidinsiiee. Government of India think 
that Martial Law should also cease in Lyallpur as soon 
ns reports from that district arc received and any neces¬ 
sary oiders issued convening Commissions. They are 
also strongly of opinion that cessation ol Martial Law 
in remaining districts should be expedited. V our parti¬ 
cular attention In invited to the terms of the Regulation 
us to the conditions precedent to eoiit.imia.nee Martial 
Law. 


3S. Memorandum No. Hi) I ~S. IF., dated Lahore, the ‘32)1(1 

Mn\j lU'tU from !lie Hon'hie Mr. J. /’. 7 ktmpmn, 

I.C.S., ('h i< f Secretary to do rent innit, Punjab, to the 

Srrri tan/ to the (Jonernnont of India, lloiuc Hcjiart- 

7ii nit. 

"Your telegram No. 1020, dated 2()th. 

The following criticisms of the proposed draft Ordi¬ 
nance suggest, themselves : - 

1. It omits to provide for the continuance of the 
summary courts appoint id under the proclamations of 
Genera 1 Officers Commanding for the spmlv trial of 
offences other than those creat'd by Martial Law'. 

2. It does not provide lor tlu> recovery by a summary 
levy ol -- 

(i) expenditure on - 

(a) removal of women and children from dis¬ 
turbed areas. 

(I>) rdditional fortifications. 

(r) military operations, and 

(</) bonuses, if any. sanctioned for troops and 
]>oliee, anil 

(H) lines on disturbed localities in lieu of punitive 
police. 

Claims of these kinds are not, covend by section 15-A 
of the Eolir.e Aet, and in some instances recovery would 
be by instalments spre. d over a conshlernble period. 
A reference 1ms already been made to the Government, 
<‘t India, in regard to the recovery by summary process 
under Martial Law of sums expended on military opera¬ 
tions and additional fortifications. Definite announce¬ 
ments have been made that sums required for (t) (a) will 
bp rt—oveml by a levy on the inhabitants of the tract 
concerned. Government is not committed in any way as 
regards other items. The Lieutenant-Governor considers 
that, there is something to be said for making the in¬ 
habitants of the disturbed areas rather-than the general 
tax payer moot the expenditure which huo been rendered 
necessary by their misconduct. 

As regards (»»), it would be open to Government to 
sanction punitive posts and recover the cost from the 


towns and villages concerned, but the Inspector-General 
of Polioe says— 

(a) that he has great difficulty in recruiting for the 

police force at present, and 

( b ) that in his opinion a fine is a more satisfactory 

method of punishment than the imposition 
of a polioe post. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is inclined to agree and 
would ask that he be given discretion to impose this 
form of punishment as an alternative to the cost of 
additional police on a community which has been guilty 
of serious misconduct. 

3. The Deput y Commissioner, Gujrnt, reports that tho 
Malakwal derailment case is still under investigation, 
but that the case is oxpccted to bo ready by tho 24th, 
This would mean that the convening order would pro¬ 
bably be passed by the 27th. There are no cases pending 
before tho summary courts in that district. A report 
will be made by telegram to the Government of India as 
s »on uh the convening order lias been >assed, so that 
Martial Law may be immediately declared at an end. 

4. Ah regards Lyallpur, the Deputy Com mission oi 
reports that nil the cases which arc likely to he put 
before t he Commissions have now been sent in ’ o Lahore, 
15 oases remain for trial by summary courts of which 
(5 are actually under trial and of tho 9 that remain the 
investigation in three is incomplete. It is unlikely that 
the summary courts can complete their work before tho 
middle of June. Tho Deputy Commissioner points out 
tlmt the very large sums of money which ate deposited 
at the Lyallpur Treasury might offer temptation to 
revolutionaries, and he adds that the Manjha Sikhs 
population is decidedly sulky. The case of three villages 
inhabited by men of this class have si ill t o be decided. 

In this district the Deputy Commissioner and the 
military authorities consider that Martial Law should 
not be withdrawn until tho middle of June. Tho Com¬ 
missioner thinks that it will be sufficient, to maintain 
it, for a fortnight from now. and that, so long as sufficient 
military force is retained in the. district, it will be unneces¬ 
sary to extend the period of Martial Law longer 
than this. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes to be able 
to arrange for the military force required and. if this 
is done, he would have no objection to Martial Law 
being declared at an end in Lyallpur at, the same time 
ns in Gujrat. provided that due provision can be made 
for the continuance of the work of the Commissions and 
of tho summary courts, and for the recovery of suGi 
sums as it is decided to recover by a summary levy, 
Lyallpur, it may be mentioned, is one of the distric ts 
in which an undertaking has boon given that the cost 
of removing the women and children will be recouped 
by a levy on the inhabitant >. 

5. From Amritsar about 100 persons remain to be 
sent, to the Commissions for trial. It is expected that 
the convening orders will be passed early next month. 
About 20 eases are being tried by summary courts, and 
the Deputy Commissioner expects that they will be 
finished about the same time. 

Reports have not yet been received from Lahore and 
Gujmnwala. 

6. As regards districts other than Gujrat and Ly;-II- 
pur, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that, tho discon¬ 
tinuance of Martial Law should be postponed till a some- 
w hat later date. Conditions are still far from normal. 
Another case of wire-cutting was reported last night. 
“.Snowball circular 1 ’ agitation is still going on. Winn 
the principal Amritsar prisoners were brought in to 
Lahore a day or two ago, they had a big send-off from 
Amritsar, and on arrival in Lahore shewed open defi¬ 
ance of authority. They shouted to some soldiers who 
happened to he at the Lahore station at the time on 
their way to the front, to join the Afghans in shooting 
the English. It is Gear from these facts that the Rpirit 
of rebellion is still alive, and in the Lahore and Amritsar 
Districts which form the heart of ihe Province, Govern¬ 
ment f-hould be chary of depriving itself of such a 
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weapon of defence as Martial Law at a time like the 
present, until it feels perfectly safe in doing so. 

7. In the last sentence of your telegram^ you draw 
attention to the terms of the Regulations as to condi¬ 
tions precedent to the continuance of Martial Law. 
The suggestion is that it would be an exaggeration to 
describe the existing state of affairs as a state of open 
rebellion. The Lieutenant-Governor recognises the 
weight of this criticism, but in so far as it is a technical 
objection to the continuance of Martial Law, it can be 
cured by publishing a notification containing a refer¬ 
ence to the existence of the state of War with Afghanis¬ 
tan which has supervened since the 15th April when 
Martial Law was first declared. 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor understands that there is 
some doubt whether by the abolition of Martial Law 
the existing Commissions appointed under the combined 
authority of the Regulation and the Ordinance will not 
automatically cease, and whether on the termination of 
Martial Law the Governor-General lias power to create 
or continue courts by Ordinance. The Lieutenant- 
Governor mentions this point, as it has been raised. 
His legal advisers have not had time to examine it care¬ 
fully, but if there is anything in it, it would be safest 
to continue Martial Law until the special courts have 
done their work. 

9. In conclusion, the Lieutenant-Governor would 
again urge the importance of proceeding gradually and 
of not terminating Martial Law' in all districts at approxi¬ 
mately the same date. The times are critical and Gov¬ 
ernment cannot afford to run any unnecessary risks, 
especially with tin* railway. A railway strike at the 
present time, with what must ho now regarded as the 
inevitable accompaniments of wire-cutting, removal of 
rails and burning of bridges, would be a calamity which 
might imperil our armies and our frontiers. And that 
is a risk that no Government has a right to run. 


39. Letter No. 1029 Pol., dated Simla, 21*1 Mat/ 1919 , 
f rom the. Hon'hie Sir W\ S. Morris, Secretary to the. 
Government of India, Home Department, to the Hon hie 
Mr. ./. P. Thom[tson, J.C.S., ('kief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment. PuiifOb. 

We have wired to you to-day intimating that the 
Government of India think that Martial Law should be 
abrogated ui Gujrat at once, in Lyullpur as soon as 
reports received from that district indicate that this 
step can be taken, and in the remaining districts as 
soon as possible: and we have explained that though 
the Government of India will be perfectly prepared to 
make abrogation an Act of the Local Government there 
is legally no alternative but for the Governor-General 
in Council to pass the orders. 

As regards the Ordinance which will be promulgated 
to enable the existing tribunals to continue the trials, 
two points arise which I am to bring to notice. As 
explained in the telegram the effect of section 2 of Ordi¬ 
nance IV is to make the provisions of section 3 of Ordi¬ 
nance 1 applicable to all trials under Ordinance IV, and 
therefore an order of the Local Government convening 
the commission for the purposes of any trial is noces- 
s.-tr\. The Government of India understand that such 
orders have been and are being issuod ; and before 
Martial Law abrogated in any area such orders should 
be passed in respect of all offences which it is desirod 
to bring to trial before the (Commissions. 

The second point is this. The power to make an 
Ordinance is subject to the same restrictions as attach 
to the power of ordinary legislation. The Indian Legis¬ 
lature may not without the previous approval of the 
Secretary of Stale in Council make a law empowering 
a Court, other than a High Court to sentence to death 
any of His Majesty’s subjects born in Europe or the 
children of such subjects. It would be undesirable to 
amend Ordinances 1 and 4 by now' introducing a pro¬ 
vision that nothing in the Ordinance should be deemed 
to empower Commissions to pass sentences of death on 
persons of the class mentioned in section 05 (3) of the 


Government of India Aot, 3 
of no practical importance * 

conceivable that some of , <rT _ 

Commissions were born in Europe or were the children 
of persons so born the Government of India think it 
advisable that the Presidents of the Commissions should 
be given & confidential warning of the limitation winch 
section 65 (3) of the Act has the effect of imposing upon 
their power of sentencing. 

40. Letter No. 1098-Pol., dated Simla , 27th May 1919, 
from the Hon'ble Sir W. S. Murris, Secretary to the. 
Government of India, Home Department , to the Hon'bit 
Mr. J. P. Thompson, I.C.S., Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Punjab. 

I enclose for information a copy of an order which 
it is proposed to record here in connection with the 
withdrawal of Martial Law in certain areas. 

2. The order has not yet boon signed buj v o will 
wire when this is done and also when the Ordinance 
has issued. On receipt of that intimation Hie Govern¬ 
ment of tho Punjab will, it is understood, publish the 
order (ovor my name) as was done in notifying the 
various orders establishing Martial Law. 


No. 14028, dated 29th May 1919. 

Tho following order of the Government of India, 
Home -Department, is published for general inform*- 

Ordkh 

1 ri exercise of the powers conferred by section 2 of 
the Bengal State Offences Regulations, 1804, the Gov¬ 
ernor-General in Council is pleased 1o cancel the order* 
of the Government of India in the Home Department, 
dated the 13th of April 1010, the 15th of April 1010, 
the 10th of April 1010, and the 22nd of April 1010, whioh 
wore published with tho notifications of the Punjab 
Government Nos. 11877, 11878. 11870 and 11880, dated 
the 1st May 1910, suspending the functions of the ordi¬ 
nary criminal courts of judicature and establishing 
Martial Law within the districts of Lahore, Amritsar. 
Gujranwala and Gujrat in the province of the Punjab, 
except in so far as the said orders apply to the area* 
specified in the second column of the following table 


Area. 


Lahore 


Amritsar 


Gujranu ale 


* Gujrat 


(1) The Lahore Civil Area as defined 
in Punjab Government, notitica- 
tion Home (Military) No. 10057, 
dated the 20th April 1919. 

The Lahore Cantonment. 

The Kasur Municipality. 

All railway lands. 

Amritsar Municipality. 

A un it sar Cant oiuncnt- 
The portion ol Muuza Amritsar 
not included in (1) and (2). 
Mrniza Kot Saiyid Mahmud. 

All railway lands. 

Gujranwala Municipality. 
Wu/irabad Municipality. 

Akulgarh Notified Area. 
Kamnagnr Notified Area. 
Halizabad Notified Area. 

Sangla Notified Area. 

Chuharkana Mandi Notified Area. 
All railway lands. 

Ml railway lands. 


* Omitted ia original draft neat by Government, of India. 

W. 8. Markin, 

Secretary to the Government of lnd*u. 
Home Department. 

2 0 2 
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41. Tel'qram, dated 2Sth May 1919,— desjHtlrhed 11-55 
hours , from Hutu 1 :, Simla, to Lahore, l* mi jab. 

No. lion. -Cl,far the line. Discontinuance of Martial 
Law in obtain areas. Or'cr has been signed to-day 
of whirl) copy was sent \>v last evening's mail. From 
that copy, however, railway l it ds in Cujral were l>y 
oversight not excluded. Punjab Coverntm id, will no 
doubt publish order in Cizette. Ordinance, providing 
for trials issued last night. 


12. No. no (Home -Fa/.), flu'rj Simla, the i’Slh Mai / 
1919, from the 1/on'hle Sir William Morris, Kd.I.K , 
Secretary h> the fl-ireruan at of Italia, Uona fh [tartntt ttt, 
I > tht (‘ha f Sirretary to (1 mernmenl, Ptiajab. 

In continuation of the Home Deprlment telegram 
An. 1 1 1Hi, dated t he 2Hth May DID, ] a m directed to 
forward a copy of an or ler which has been recorded by 
the Covernment of India abrogating Martial Law in 
certain ereas in the Punjab. 'I’lie unsigned copy of fbe 
order already communicated to \ou demi-oflu ially con¬ 
tained tin omission, which ins since b("-n made good 
by the addition to the table of areas excluded from the 
operation of I he order, of all railway lands in (Jujrat. 

1 am also to enclose, lor the informal ion of His Honour 
tlie Lieutenant-Governor, a copy of Ordinance VI of 
11HU which has been promulgated in order to provide 
for the continuance and completion of finds ponding 
before ('ommissions and .Summary < ’ourts on the cessation 
ol Martial Law. The Covernment of India agree with 
f he views expressed by the Oovernment ol the Punjab 
as to the expediency of terminating at different times 
Martial Law in the different areas to which if still applies, 
and they will no douht be addressed when a lurfher 
abrogation ol .Martial Law is contemplated. In regard 
to Lyallpur it is understood that Martial Law will be 
withdrawn as soon as the military force available there 
has been increased. 

2. The proposals made in your memorandum No. (JD4- 
!"v W., dated the 22nd May DID, were considered by 
the Oovei iiinent of India before 1 the Ordinance was 
framed, and provision lias been made in it for fin* point 
mentioned in paragraph I. As regards paragraph 2 of 
the memorandum, the Cuverimient, of India are not, in 
ttvour ol t fie recovery of the charges referred to in (1) 
(b). (I) (e) and (I) (if), nor are they able to concur in tlie 
suggested levy of tines by executive order in lieu of 
pmnlive polie >. They feel that th- ease is different 
when punitive police are actually employ d as the 
amounts nisid are expended <>u the security of the 
lor,i III \ ' otieerned. 

2. With reference to the proposal made in nar (graph 

2 (I) (a) of I lie memorandum, l amtosaythal thcCov- 
ernmenl of India arc prepared to consider l lie mailer 
on its merits in the light of facts and figures showing 
f he charges involved and (he amounts already being 
levied. h did not seem to them that this matter could 
l.e suit a hl\ oi j*a f isleetoril y dealt with ill the Ordinance 
,|ir j f is uied in < miner*inn with the removal of Martial 
Law. loil they will further consider the ijues'ion of 
providing lor it by separate legislation if necessary. 


Oilmen. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 2 of 
the Hcngal State Olleucc's Re.eulation, 1804. tie* Coventor 
Cencral in ('ouncil is pleased to cancel the orders of the 
Oovernment of India in t he Home Depart incut, dated 
the 12th of April DID, the lf>th of April DID, the lDlh 
April DID and the 22ml of April DID, which were pub¬ 
lished with tli“ notifications of the Punjab Oovernment, 
Nos. 11877. 11878, IIS7D and IISSO dated the 1st May 
DID. suspending the functions of the ordinary criminal 
courts of judicature and ehaldisliiug Mirtbil Law within 
the districts of Lahore, Amritsar, Uujrnuwalu and Oujrat 
in the Province of the Punjab, uxoopt in so far as the 


said orders apply to the areas specified in the second 
column of the following table 


ft 

District. 

Area. 

Lahore 

i 

1 The Lahore Civil Area as 
defined in Punjab Covernmeiit 
Notification (Home Military) 
N'o. 10(157, dated the 20th of 
April D1D. 

2. The Lahore Cantonment. 

2. The Kasur Municipality. 

•L All railway lands. 

Amritsar . 

1. Amritsar Municipality. 

2. Amritsar Cantonment.. 

2. The portion of Man/,a Amritsar 
not. included in (1) and (2). 

4. Mau/.a Kot, S iiyid Mahmud. 

5. All Railway lands. 

Cujramvala 

1. Cujramvala Municipality. 

2. VVazirahad Municipality. 

2. Akalgarh Notilied Area 
■1. Kamnagar Notified Area. 

5. Mali/,a bad Notified Area. 

0. Sangla Notified Area. 

7. Chiiharknua Notilied Area. 

8. All railway lands. 

(hijrat 

1. All railway lands. 

Si mi. a : 

The 2Slh May 1919. 

W. S. Maidus, 

Si rrliary to the Uorcrmnm/ of India. 

411. Litter, dated Lyallpur, Hist May 1919, from (1. F. 
drMonhnorency, A’.sy., l.(\S., Deputy (’onnnis.sioner, 

Lyallpur, to the Unable Mr. J. F. Thompson. I.C.S., 
Chiif Seen f ary to Clurernnn nl. Fun jab. 

W th reference to the enclosed demi-official letter 


from Colonel Powney Thompson, I think that, as far as 
the district is concerned, i.e., the rural area, if troops 
are left, here we should have no difficulty about realiza¬ 
tions even in tin* event of any village giving trouble 
about, its bind revenue. 

1 am anxious to keep on Martial Law in Lyallpur 
Municipal Area and Clojra Municipal Area until— 

(1) Mr. Hoyle, the Assistant Commissioner, with 

the flowers of a summary court., has finished 
his tiials of the eases connected with events 
after March .'101 h, hut prior to the proelami- 
t ion of Mi rt ii I I .aw ; and 

(2) (Jovorument lias passed orders on the reference 

which 1 made about levies under Martial 
La w. 

Tn regard to the first point. 1 enclose a list of Movie’s 
dates. It would be a positive disaster if any of these 
eases ha l to be tried as ordinary eases under the Marti.J 
Law Trills Continuance Ordinance, DD. If nothing 
goes wrong, be should have liiiisboft those eases by June 
Nth. 

As regards the second point if there are to be any 
levies, presumably after going into claims with tile the 
Olheer Commanding area md administrator Martial Law 
would have to pass an onle, while Martial Law was still 
ill force. 

My po--.ition is therefore 

(1) that 1 have no abjection to the removal of Martial 

Law in rto-M or-a,* note, provided some troops 
a tv left here ; 

(2) that I desire and advise that Martial Law should 

remain in force in Lyallpur and Oojra Munici¬ 
palities till June 15th. 
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[Confined. 


Mr. Hoyle's Summary Court case list. 

June 2.- ('Ojra Railway Station case, prosecution and 
defence. 

Jam -'I- King's Birthday. 

Jiiiii J. — Gojrn town case prosecution. 

June 2. —Gojra town case defence. 

June h’.—-Lynllpur city main ease prosecution. 

Jiui“ 7. —Lynllpur city main case defence. 

Jinn S.- Sunday. 

June it. Two minor Lynllpur city cuses—B. & 0.— 
prosect it ion. 

Jinn 10.- Two minor Lvallpur city eases—I). «Sr K — 

prosecution. 

Jam II. defence in Lynllpur city B. & G. cases. 

Jmu 12. I 'elcnee n Lvallpur city 1). & K. cases. 

Jmu I'j. -Two minor Khiala cases. 

Jmn 11 .— Spare day for any witnesses who fail to 
turn up in the above cases. 


It. lh wi official .Vo. 809-C., dated Camp. 20th May 1910, 
from Lieutenant-Colonel C Poirnry Thorn /wo a. Donnnis- 
sinner, Multan Dirisiou . to H. E. dcMonlmori nry, Esq., 
iJ'.S., Deputy Commissioner. Lynllpur. 

U s llono ir spoke to me t his morning about. Martial 
Law in your district. 

It is now the only rural area in which Martial Law 
exists. 

It lias been kept on in Lvallpur only because of the 
.scare that there might be trouble about getting in the 
revenue. 

1 told His Honour 1 understood that your fear on 
this subject had been somewhat diminished in the last, 
few days, and that L believe if an adequate military 
force is maintained at Lvallpur, Martial Law is not. 
required now in any place except Lvallpur town, its 
vicinity and the tail way. 

if you have, anything to say against this view will you 
kindly write direct to the Chief Secretary and send a 
copy In me. 

1 am sending a copy of this to the Chief Secretary. 


■I). 

S r \V. M rrh informed by telephone at 0-15 i\m., 
on Thursday. June 51 h, as follows : — 

(1) On further enquiry the Lieutenant'Governor 

linds that the principal Lahore case, against 
Ifarkishen Lai. etc., will not be finished before 
tin- 2Jrd June at earliest. He dot's not think 
that pendency of this ease is a suMie.ient 
justification for keeping on Martial Law for 
such a long time. 

(2) He proposes, therefore, thal .Martial Law should 

cease in (injramvalrf, Lvallpur and Amritsar 
al midnight on Monday, the 01 It .1 uric 

(.*>) In Lahore the military authorities a k for tirin' 
in order to enable them to wind up their 
arrangements. It is, therefore, proposed that. 
Martial l.nu should cease in Lahore at mid¬ 
night on the I Itli, Wednesday, but all res- 
1 1 lei ions will be removed in Lahore on 
Monday. 

An announcement in regard to Lahore will be 
made on Monday at the same time as an 
announcement in regard to tie* other three 
districts is math'. ' r he announcement will be 
made at a small Darbar to be held at Amritsar 
at S a.M.. on Monday morning. 'This will 
enable outside pleaders to reach Lahore, if 
they wish to. immediately Martial Law 
terminates in Lahore. 

(4) The General Officer Command ng. Lahore Divi¬ 
sional Area, concurs. 


(5) The Lieutenant-Governor regards the question 

of the railways as a purely military problem, 
and he would leave it to the M lit ary autho¬ 
rities to decide. 

(6) These recommendations are mark' on the under¬ 

standing that the Lieutenant-Governor will 
have power to declare Martial Law again, 
should circumstances require it. 

40. Telegram, dated 8th June 1919,—despatched 2a-20 
hours, from Home, Simla, to Circuit House, Amritsar, 
Punjab. 

dear line. No. 120a. — Formal orders will issue to¬ 
morrow. purport is as proposed in your telephone message 
of Thursday. Withdrawal everywhere except Lahore 
and Baihvays. Monday midnight, and m Lahore, Wednes¬ 
day midnight. 

47. Telegram, dated 9th June 1919,—despatched 18-20 
hours, from Ilona . Simla, to Lahore, Punjab. 

No. 1211. — Home Department, letter No. 111. dated 
2KthMay 1 tilth Order has been signed to-day abrogating 
Martial Law in all areas in Bun jab except, railway lands 
in Lahore from midnight . Wednesday, I I tli June, and 
in other areas from midnight, Monday, tlth June. Copy 
of order follows bv post. 

48. Demi-official No. 711-8,, dal d Si nth. the 21st July 
1919, from. Ma jor 'lenerul J. 11 Dinghy, Sue/clary to 
the (loeernm.cnf of India, Army Defsirtnaul. to the llou'lde 
Mr. J. P. Thompson, C.S.f.. Chnf Secretary to 
(loner ament. Pan jab. 

You telephoned to me a few days ago enquiring whether 
tlu* continuance of Martial Law on the railways in the 
Punjab was still considered necessary. 

The quest,ion has been discussed with His Excellency 
the Gomtnander-in-Gliief. His Excellency will bear 
His Honour's wishes constantly in mind, but he does 
not consider that at. the present, time we can risk any 
interference with our ia.ilways. It is understood that 
in practice the continuance of Martial Law on the Mid¬ 
ways is not causing any inconvenience. 


49. 

G-ti 'i 'l Offic *r Gommaudi ig. Northern, wires to 
as and to General Officer G miuiaudiiig, Lahore and 
Rawalpindi, as follows: — 

No. 102-2-2220, da led 22th July (Jet pitch'd at II 21 
hours, received at Pi- 77 hours). 

Railway Board and Agent, North-Western Railway, 
have no objection to wit hdru w.il of M irtml Low udain 
nuhvav lands in Punjab. !)>• you agree that it is no 
longer necessary. 

Ml. Telegram, dated 27th July 1919. from Punjab, Simt-t* 
to (Inn ral. Northern. Pate i 1 pi•rH. 

No. 1282 S. 11. Your No. lb”-5 225<h <l,it d 25th. 
Lieutenant-Governor lias no objcejion to a :f w Ire ■<. d 
of M.wti.d Law from railway lands, but th- ; inn m et 
rest with Go*, cninu-nt of India. 


21. Dr mi-official No. 1071, dated Simla, 7th. Amp ' tapt. 
from H. D. t'raik, Esq., lh p»ty Sun/aiy to tin < <oh > •»- 
meat of India, Home Ihpurhiaal, In tin lion 00 
Mr. J. P. 'Thompson, P.S.I., Pint) Sienlory <<> '<<>>■. 
eminent, Punjab. 

I am desired to invite a refer# nee to the ||om ■ Depart¬ 
ment Order No. 12">, dated the ‘dth June Idl'd, abrogat- 
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ing Martial Law in all areas of the Punjab except railway 
lands, and to ask whether, in His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor's opinion, there is now any necessity for its 
continuance within railway lands. The Military and 
Railway authorities see no objection to its withdrawal. 


62. Letter No. 2038-S ., doled 8th August If) 10, from the 
Flov'ble Mr. J. P. Thompson, C.S.I., I.C.S., Chief 
Secretary to fJoverrimevt , Cun jab, to //. 1). (’mile, Esq., 
Deputy Secretary to the. ilovernme.nl of India, Home 
Department. 

Li reply to your demi-official No. 1074 Political, dated 
the 7 th of August, 1 am desired to inform you that wo 
suggested some, lime ago to the Army Department the 
abrogation of Martial Law on the Railway lands in the 
Punjab, hut were informed that though the, matter 
would he borne in mind, it was considered advisable to 
make no change for the present. This view His Honour 
accepted, as the position taken by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment has always been that the question of the retention 
of Martial Law on the Railways is purely a military one 
ho long as the campaign on the North-West Frontier 
lasts. 

Shortly after that wo received n telegram from the 
General Officer Commanding the Northern Area asking 
whether the Punjab Government had any objection to 
the abrogation of Martial haw. General Kemhall stated 
that the Agent. North Western Railway, and the Railway 
Hoard agreed that there was no longer any necessity for 
maintaining Martial Law on the railways. The reply 
sent, by the Punjab Government was to the effect that 
11i h Honour had no objection to the proposal, hut that 
the final decision must rest with tho Government of 
India. 


So far as the Punjab Government is concerned, there 
is no longer any necessity for the continuance of Martial 
Law within railw ay lands. 


63. No. 1817. dated Simla, the 26th August 1019, from 
the 11 on'hie Sir Willium Marris, K.C.J.E., Secretary to 
the Government of India, Home Department, to the Chief 
Secretary to (government, Punjab. 

In continuation of the Home Department letter 
No. 1212, dated the 9th June 1919. J am directed to for¬ 
ward herewith a ropy of an order which has been recorded 
by the Government of India abrogating Martial Law 
in all railway lands situated in the areas to which it was 
applied. 


Government of India,—Home Dcjiartmcnt (Political), 
No. 1816. 

Order. 

In exercise of the powers conferred bv section 2 of 
the Bengal State Offences Regulation, 1801, and in 
continuation of the orders passed on the 28th May 1919. 
arid the 9th June 1919, the Governor-General in (Vtuueil 
is pleased to enncel the orders of the Government of 
India in the Home Department, dated the 12th April 
1919. and the loth April 1919. the 19th April 1919, 
and the 22nd April 1919, which were published with 
the notifications of the Punjab Government Nos. 11877, 
11878, 1)879, 11880, 11881, 11882, dated the 1st May 
1919, suspending the functions of the ordinary criminal 
courts of judicature and establishing Martial Law within 
the districts of Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Gujrat 
and Lyallpur, in so far as the said orders apply to tho 
railway lands situated within those district <. 
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APPENDIX XXI, 

The exolusion of legal practitioners. 


Xo. 434-S. W.. dated Lahorethe 12th May 1919, from — 
the Honble Mr. J. P. Thompson, l.C.S .. Chief Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, to the Presidents of Com¬ 
missions and Legal Remembrancer. 

I am directod to forward for information, a copy of 
a notification by the Administrator of Martial Law, 
which lays down that no legal practitioners from outside 
will bo allowed to enter the area. 

Proclam \t;on. 

Notice is hereby given to all whom it may concern 
that legal practitioners, whoso ordinary place of business 
is outside the Punjab, will not be allowed to enter the 
Martial Law Area included in the limits of the lbth 
Indian Division, without the permission of the Adminis¬ 
trator of Martial Law. 

VV. G. L. Bevnon, c.b., d.s.o., Major-General, 

Commanding the 16th Indian Division. 
The 14lk May 1919. 

Proclamation. 

(Similar to above). 

(’. M. Dobell, c.m.g., d.s.o., Major-General, 
Commanding the 2nd ( Rawalpindi) Division. 

The 14th May 1919. 

Telegram, dated 21st May 1919— ( Priority ). From 

Lahore., Punjab, to llume. Sunlit. 

No. 10H-C.S. —Since our telephone conversation this 
evening I have consulted Chief Justice who tells me that 
the rule in High Court excluding outside counsel is ab¬ 
solute and admits of no exceptions. District Courts 
also have discretion to exclude. Chief Justice is strongly 
of opinion that it would lie most invidious and undesi¬ 
rable to make exceptions to general rule already made 
by General Officer Commanding so as to admit one man 
and exclude another. 

Telegram, dated 25th May 1919. from Home, Simla , to 

Lahore, Punjab. 

Xo. 1076. Your telegram No. 103-C. N., May 21st. 
While Government of India regard orders issued by 
General Officer Commanding prohibiting legal practi¬ 
tioners from other Provinces from entering Martial 
Law Areas as unwise, in circumstances set. out in 
communication received from Local Government they 
do not think it would be right to interfere with the orders 
ol the (tenoral Officer Commanding during continuance 
of Martial Law. 

Xo. 9S.I S. H\, dated Lahore. oth June 1919 from the 
Hon'hie Mr. J. P. Thompson, t'.S.l., l.C.S., Chief 
Secretary to Govern meat, Punjab, to Colonel A. J. 
Caruana, Judge Advocate-General, Simla. 

You have probably seen that the local military autho¬ 
rities have prohibited the entry into the Martial Law 
Areas of pleaders, who do not practice in the Punjab, 
for the purpose of defending persons accused before the 
Commissions appointed under the Martial Law Ordinance, 
1919. 

The procedure prescribed for those Commissions under 
tlie Ordinance is that of General Courts-Martial under 
the Indian Army Act, provided that the Convening 
Authority may direct that the Commission shall follow 
the procedure prescribed for Summary General Courts- 
Martial. In the cases that have boen tried in Lahore 
the Convening Authority has proscribed the procedure 
of a Summary General Court-Martial and the Lieutenant- 
Governor desires me to ascertain what the position of 
pleaders is before such Courts-Martial. 


Rule 145 of the Indian Army Act Rules says that the 
accused “may he allowed to have any person to assist 
him during the trial, whether a legal adviser or any 
oilier person.” It does not say anything as to the extent 
or nature of the assistance which is contemplated. Rule 
115, however, which applies to Summary Courts Martial 
defines the meaning of “ assistance ” as follow s : — 
“A person so assisting him may advise on all points 
and suggest the questions to be put to w itnesses, but shall 
not examine or cross-examine witnesses or address the 
Court.” 

1 have referred to Mr. Justice Leslie-, Touch, who is 
President of one of the Commissions and served for 
some months last year as Assistant Adjutant-General in 
the Northern Command, lie gives it as liis opinion 
that, there is no right to counsel at a Summary General 
Court-Martial. 1 give the following extracts from his 
letter, — “ Look at Rules 81 and 82. 81 gives the 

right to a legal ad-vim r at a General Court-Martial, hut 
if 82 were eliminated, there would still be no right to 
employment of counsel.” “ I do not see how it (i.e., 
the employment of counsel) would he feasible seoing 
that a Summary Gonorul Court-Martial is usually 
employed in the field and corresponds to a Field General 
Court-Martial under the Army Act (i.e., the English 
Act).” 

He suggests, however, that wo should make a reference 
to you on the subject, and His Honour would be glad 
if you would Jet us know cv- >(Jy what the position is. 

1 >ahd Simla. the 7th June 1919, from Colonel A. J. 

Car nano. Judge Adrorati -Genoa/ in India , Simla, 

to the Ilnn'bb Mr. ./. P. 'Thompson, t'.S.l., l.C.S., i'hief 

Seen tary to Gnri rnment, Punjab. 

In reply to your No. 983 S. W. of the 5th instant the 
position as regards Icyal advisers and counsel at Courts- 
Martial under the Indian Army Ad is as follow s :— 

(0 An accused person may claim to have a person 
to assist him during the trail to any Court- 
Martial ; but if such person is not subject 
to military law his activities arc restricted 
to advice and to the suggestion of questions 
to 1 it- put to w it nesses. 

(ii) Ry Rule H2 counsel “ shall he'allowed to appear ” 
at Gem rat and District Court Martial if the 
Commander-in f 'hiof or the • 'nun iiing A uthority 
consult rs it expedient ; in this case counsel 
would enjoy full privileges, i.e., not restricted 
as above, unless reservation was made under 
the latter pari of Rule 82 (A), e.g., the 
Convening Authority might order that counsel 
may not appear with full privileges at 
General or District ('ourts Martial held in a 
certain place: bul the discretion rests entirely 
with those authorities, and accused has no 
legal right to be represented by counsel 
v itli full privileges cither at Ihcsc or at any 
other kind of Court Martlal, though a person 
who is qualified as “ counsel ” may of eoune 
“ assist ” the accused under (i) above. Rut 
see also Rule 83, If counsel appears for 
the Prosecutor the accused should, 1 think, 
ho permitted to employ counsel enjoying 
equal privileges. 

(in) Rule 115 clearly defines the position at Summary 
Court a-Martial. 

(ir) As regards Summary General Courts-Martial - 
the ease under consideration Huh; 145 
purposely omitted the restriction imposed 
by Rule 115, because it w as thought that there 
might be cases in which the Convening 
Authority would consider it expedient, to allow 
the appearance of counsel with full privileges 
of addross, etc. There is no legal claim on 
the part '4 the accused to be so represent!d , 
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nor can qualified counsel Wally claim so to 
appear at trials held before such a Court ; 
and although the matter is not specifically 
provided for in the Rules, in practice the 
Convening Authority may and does follow 
the provisions of Rules Hi? and H.'f, i.e.., at his 
disenit ion he allow h or disallow s the appearance 
of counsel and with or without such reserva¬ 
tions as are therein mentioned. 

1 trust 1 have made the position clear. 

Case No. (‘>817-02—A. 

Dated lJth June 1919. 

Draft Divisional Area Order. 

Martini Lair.- Owing to the repeal of Martial Law- 
in the Lahore Divisional Area, other than railways, it 
is notified that the restriction prohibiting pleaders enter¬ 
ing the area is now removed. 

Copy to the Kditor, t'iril and Mil it it r// Gazelle, Lahore, 
the Editor, The Pioneer, Allahabad, for favour of publi- 
cat ion. 

Copy to Chief Secretary t r > Government of Punjab, 
Lahore, the General ((Hirers Commanding. Rawalpindi 
Divisional Area. Rawalpindi. 

R. 11. M ackenzie, Capt., 

for Majur-Geni eat, Commanding Lahore Divisional Area. 
Kith Jinn 1919. 


List of a jijilirul tons refus'd hi/ the A dial nistrutor of Mar¬ 
tial Law. 


Nh me. 

1 lilt, of 
refiihiil. 

For defem-e of 

1 

Remarks. 

1. Mr .1 N. Kov. 

rule,III t;i. 

5.U1I) 

Kali Nalli Roy 

Also r. fUH. d )H>r- 
min.sion on 1 till 
Ma\ It)Ip. 

g Mr Emdl, v Norton. 

11-5 1!) 

| Ditto. 

Ditto 

( all lilt:,. 




:i Mr, Lanulord .Limes 

tlfi HI 

Maugal Sen 


1 Mr Wiillei Gmmrs 

la 5 Ml 



(’ii lent! .i (through 

1 Mitt. A Sen). 




•>. Mr. C. It. Pirn 

u.-r.-ni ^ 

Ihurgi, ete. . ! 

A Iso refused per¬ 
mission on gotli 
May . DID lo 
del,-nil Duni 

11. I’t, Moll Lai Nehru 

m:> n> 

Ilaikinhen Lai. 

Cliund. 

7 Mi 1*. Chaiuasiirli, 

17-5-11) 

Jlaggii, etc. 


Uiileutt.i 


| 


S Mi. Iliissan 1 umin . 

t7-r»u) 

MarUishen Lut. 


(1 Sir l M Set/llvml, 

11.1-5 11) 

| Ditto. 


IMalmhletdisvar 


I 


in Mr. .lost pli Lapti.ita, 

t::t r>-iD 

Goverdhnn Dus. 


lloinh.iy. 


! Dr. Kitchlew. 


11. Mr. M. K A xml. 

' :U)-;.-id 



Romkiy. 

1 

1 

1 


NnTi: (i) - 'flic first <l nininn were roimimnieiiled to Inspeetor-Oenerul 
ot I',die,-. wit It \ dim nisi rat or’., letter "No, Utlilti-aS, tinted HUh May lll|!l. 

Non. Ci) On Cllh Wav IDll» Lain Iittam’ Narain, Wall, II.A., LL.ll 
nl lint.loi, o.i Hi, whs .ill.i-.v.><I to enter Martial Law nr.’Ha for purpose, 
of arfiimp in', mu iiinriui.v parts to .liiminu. 

Note (.;,) on HIi Mas I DM) DdnJ.hiRisI Kwhore, H.A-. LI.. It, of Delhi, 
mi-, all.iwt’.l I" flit,‘1 to HI,’ an appeal in the IliRh Court, lie was told 
that he must leave the Martial Law area unmviliatety ultersvard*. 


IVNTAB IlltJll COURT. 

Meeting Resolution So. 5, dated 7th October 1913. 
Resolved that, following the practice of Madras. 
Bombay and Patna High Courts, this ^ourt declines 
to reciprocate with imv Nigh Court or Chief Court in the 
matter of grinding audience to Advocates of other High 
Courts or Chief Courts. 


Copy of an order, dated the 23rd January 1919 , passed 
by Kir Hmry Rattigan. Chief Justice, on the applica¬ 
tion of Qazi Mr. Ahmad Khan, Vakil . Peshawar, asking 
permission to appear in Rawalpindi Courts. 

T have discussed this matter with Air. Justice Nhadi 
Lai, and we agree that in every ease the District Judge 
should himself decide whether to give permission or not. 


Patna High Court. 

Rule 8, Chapter Xlll, page 127 of the Patna High 
Court Rules:— 

“ An Advocate or Vakil of any other High Court 
in India may, with the permission of the Chief 
.Justice, appear and plead for parties in any 
particular ease in this court. ’ 


Bombay IIigti Court. 

No. 37S, dated Bombay. 23th August 1919, from R. B. Patel, 
Esq., LL.ll {Cantab.), Barrisfet'-nt- Law, Ag. Prolhoimfary 
and Ri gistrar, (). J. //. M.'n High Court, Bombay , to the 
Private S'(••■clary to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Pu n jab. 

With reference to your telegram, dated the 22nd 
instant, regardin'.' the appearance in the High Court of 
Legal Pruet il iouei s who are not enrolled as Advocates in 
Bombay, I am directed by the Hon'hle Chief Justice to 
stale that Advocates who an 1 not enrolled in t li is I! on'hle 
Court arc not allowed to practise here (nil the lion Ido 
the Chief .1 mil ice and Judges mav allow an Advocate 
enrolled in other courts to practise in this court in a Suit 
or Matter on obtaining Their Lordships' previous per¬ 
mission. 

'I'll': • are no rules regarding the appearance in High 
Court o! Leg id Practitioners who are not enrolled as 
Advo, ales in Bombay. 

.Sir <«\ II. P. Evans and L. I*. Pugh of Calcutta, were 
allowed to ap|e«r in ibis court in certain suits in June 
J SDR and September I(»I7, respectively. 

'I lie applications ( .f Sir \V. Garlli. Mr. Sinlm, (now 
Lord Sinha of Raipur) and Mr. A. N. Chondhari to appear 
in tliis court in certain cases were refused in July DM)I, 
January I INI and September 1 HI 7. respectively. 

A copy of rules tor admission of Advocates in this 
Court is enclosed herewith. 


Rules. 

Any person being a Barrister who shall apply'to lie 
admitted ns an Ad vocal- of this court shall at the time 
ot such application produce satisfactory proof that ho 
has been called to the Bar of England, Ireland or Scotland, 
that In has read in the Chambers of a practising European 
liarristi r of more than ten years standing for at least one year 
and Ihat lie is a man of good character and ability. 

2. The application shall be by letter slating the date 
on which he was called to the Bar and that he intei ds 
to practise in this court and shall be aee<-mpained by 
certificates shoving that, he has all the cualit : cations 
required by Rule I. The letter shall bo addressed to and 
left vitli the Prothonolary for disposal by the Chief 
.Justice and Judjg s. 

Note — Tin- Chief T1 n-id Iudsrr.s nmy, however, in their discretion 
in exceptional e . 1 ■ 'voent. » Hnonriatcrs, who have uot complied 

with imy of th. r. nt i in.I,- l. 


Madras High Court. 

Has no such ordinary practice and has recently decided 
not to enter into reciprocal nrraug »uents of the nature 
indicated with another High Court. 
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APPENDIX XXH. 

Extracts from newspapers, March and April 1919. 


Extracts taken from issues of the Arya Gazette 
PUBLISHED IN MARCH AND APRIL 1919. 

[March 6, page 18.] 

Mahashai Shanti Samp has jiostponed fasting. 

A letter received from Mahashai Shanti Sarup on the 
4th March is reproduced below :—I have postponed my 
fast, because the Christians have, by taking advantage 
of the occasion, converted hundreds of Hindua to Chris¬ 
tianity in Farrukhabad. The Hindus came to mo weeping 
and said that I could fast again, but that in case of my 
death they would have had no protector in Farrukhabad, 
and that it was therefore a sin for me not to partake 
of food and water. The Aryas also pressed me hard, 
upon which I have postponed my vow. Hindus arc now 
being converted to Christianity owing to famine. The 
Shudhi Sabha will make sufficient arrangements, but it 
should be the duty of the Hindus to render pecuniary 
help. 

(Your servunt Shanti Sarup, Secretary, 
Shudhi Sabha, Farrukhabad.) 

[March 0, page 9.] 

Sharp 7'eeth on Kashmir. 

An English traveller has written in his book about 
the Kashmir State that it was a gross mistake and short¬ 
sighted act to sell the State. But it now appears that 
efforts are being made to rectify the mistake, seeing 
that letters from Englishmen are appoaring in the 
Civil and Military Gazette, which say that the Gulmurg 
ilaka in the Kashmir State should be taken [back), 
because it owes its flourishing condition to Englishmen 
alone. Similarly we have learnt from a reliable source 
that strenuous efforts were made to take [back] also 
the most beuutiful, attractive and healthy Phulgam 
ilaka in Kashmir. This village lies on the pilgrim route 
to Amarnath and is unrivalled in respect of Ub natural 
beauty. But efforts to take it also have not succeeded. 
Gulmarg is now being coveted. Lot us see what the 
upshot will be. 

[March 13th, page 13.] 

Unmarried Mothers. 

There is a society in England the work whereof consists 
in protecting unmarried English mothers and their 
children. Why was a necessity felt for establishing 
such a society in England and how can a girl become a 
mother without being married ? In order to remove 
all these doubts it is sufficient to give the following gist 
of the report of the society :— 

In England and Wales children are born to 37,000 
virgins before marriage every year and of these children 
7,500 die. The average of mortality among these children 
is double the average for the children of married mothers. 

A perusal of this report can make the hair of an Indian 
stand on end, because he cannot even imagine that 
children can be born to 37,000 virgins without marriage. 
But this does not have much of this effect in England 
and other European countries, seeing that the practice 
might have been prevalent among some of the ancestors 
of their Saviour. This was why the necessity was felt 
there to establish a society for the protection of Buch 
children. This is the height of degradation. 

[March 27, page 4.] 

Listen to Us. 

“ Hoar our cry to-day and show us mercy ! We have 
called upon Thee in a desire for Thy support.”— {liig 
Veda.) 


Having been disappointed on ell sides, having lost 
all hope and having realised that our cries have now 
touched the extreme limit, that constant cries have 
rendered our voice hoarse and our throat unserviceable, 
that there is now no one to listen to us to whom we 
should cry and that there is no one with ears to whose 
ears we should carry our voice, we call upon Theo. 

We complain as much as wo can, we raise lamentations, 
wo cry loudly, still those who should listen do not do so, 
although they hear. They have ears, but appear to be 
deaf. They have eyes, but seem to be blind. 

We have had to bear hardships till all our strength 
has vanished. How long shall wc now continue to suffer 
troubles, calamities and oppression ? 

Thy Rishi says, “ Do not bow before a tyrant even 
if he be strong, powerful and an emperor ; but help an 
oppressed person, howsoever weak, helpless and friendless 
he may be.” But how shall we do so Y We see that 
those who do so have been imprisoned for life to-day. 
Their hands have been tightly bound with iron chains, 
heavy fetters have been put on their legs, they have 
been confined in dark, solitary cells, their mouth has been 
gagged, their lips have been sealed, and they have been 
rendered incapable even of raising their vo'ce. 

It may be admitted that our voice is without effect. 
All our cries, lamentations and sights produce no effect. 
We cry, “ We are in pain. Cure our sufferings.” Tito 
reply conies, “ You are hap; > and enjoy yourselves in 
every way. Y T ou have hoaps of wealth. All means of 
pleasure and enjoyment are available to you. Are you 
still in trouble ? ” We cry, ” We cannot get grain to 
eat. Two crores and eighty lakhs of our brothers 
writhed to death during the last fifty years, longing even 
for one grain-seed.” The reply comes, “ Yon need not 
be very anxious on this account. There is now an 
abundance of money.” 

Wc cry, “ The very rupee which was formerly worth 
one maund of wheat, ten seers of ghi or two maunds of 
milk, now fetches only six seers of wheat, half a seer 
of ghi or four seers of milk.” The same reply is again 
made that wealt h has increased. 

Wo cry, “ Our trade has been ruined. We have no 
income. The average annual income per head in Scotland 
is Rs. 075. in America Rs. 575 and in France Rs. 400. 
But is the average annual income per head in India 
Rs. 700 Y Is it Rs. 000 ? Is it Rs. 400 Y Is it 300 Y 
Is it Ur. 200 ? Is it Rs 100 Y Is it even Rs. 50 Y Is 
it Rh. 25 Y Is it Rs. 20 ? No, only—only—only Rs. 15. 

“ This is not our calculation but that, of Mr. Digby. 
And should it be called incorrect, the calculation made 
by Lord Curzon at least must be correct-, because it is 
Gospel truth [lit. revelation.] Lord Cur/.on says that 
the average annuul income of Indians does not exceed 
Rb. 30.” 

Wc cry, ” The arrangements for our education aro 
not satisfactory. So far from being beneficial, whatever 
is taught to us proves injurious to us. Neither is our 
history correct nor are our annals so. And still out of a 
population of three hundred and ten millions, only 
5,522,043 are under instruction, whereas there are 
8,400,000 students in Great Britain, which has a popu¬ 
lation of forty-five millions. There are 18,000,000 
students in the United States of America, which has a 
population of ninety millions, while in Germany, of 
which the population is forty-five millions, they number 
10,335,000." It is said in reply to this ery, “ Very 
well, we shall make primary education compulsory, 
but there will now be four instead of five classes.” The 
cost of education is going up from day to day. 1a t- 
alone the poor and the middle classes, even the rich 
iiave cried out. 

We cry, ” Wc arc being daily destroyed by new diseases. 
Six millions of our brothers died from plague during 
only ten years—from 1901 to 1910. Influenza alone 
killed so many «f our brothers during two short months 
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as were not killed even in the groat war.” The reply 
made is that we should look after our health and remain 
clean. We ask that money should be spent for this, 
but the reply is made that this is not feasible. 

►Several summers and winters have passed since we have 
been crying. Many a year and jubilee lias gone by, 
but our cries and lamentations are not listened to. 

It has of course frequently happened that the autho¬ 
rities have, on hearing our cries and oomplaints and 
seeing thin noise disturbed their ease and comfort a little, 
gagged our mouths. A poet has given a very fine ex¬ 
pression to this truth : — 

1 am permitted neither to writhe nor to complain : 

My fowler wishes me to die of suffocation. 

It illustrates (the adage] “the stronger man beats 
and does not allow even weeping.” Therefore O Uplifter 
of the fallen. 0 Varuna, who art called so for listening 
to the lories of men, O Thou, who seest even what is done 
in the greatest secrecy—the heart may be hidden in the 
bosom, the bosom may be concealed under the skin and 
bones and these may be wrapped in several layers of 
doth, still Thou k no west the innermost secrets of such 
a concealed heart—0 Thou, who canst control disease 
and hast imperishable power of removing weakness, 
poverty, servitude and cowardice, () Thou, who punished 
tin, we call upon Thee this day. We have knocked at 
All doors. Our old men also have exerted themselves, 
but apparently nothing can be achieved. Wilt Thou 
also disappoint us now V Shall we go baek disappointed 
even from Tliv door ? Will the continual downpour of 
our (ears fall on earth in vain ? Will the skirt which 
has become wet with the briny tears produce no effect V 

Lord ! Listen to us ami free us trom these sufferings 
■— these unbearable sufferings—from these revolting 
dreunistaiiees and from this disgusting condition. To 
whom should we go now except Tbvselt V Thou bast 
Thyself said in Thy Veda, “ 1 am on all the four sides 
of you in your times of need and surround you in order 
to give you strength.” (Rig Veda.) Lull'll, then. Thy 
word to-day. We shall now never rest without getting 
it fuHilled. Bless us and realise our hopes. 

“ O Jndru ! O I ‘osseSser of Strength! May we 
acquire strength in Thy friendship And become fearless! 
We how repeatedly to Thee, who art ever victorious 
and never sulforest defeat.” - (Rig Veda. 1—11—2.) 

(April 3, page 11.] 

The Dholpur State is made np of Strange Elements. (From 
Sudhn ji.) 

Although a great deal has appeared in the newspapers 
about I Mini pur, still there are some facts which have 
not ul all been mentioned in them. Just, as one peculi¬ 
arity of Dholpur is that, in spite of its being a Hindu 
state, it, is without a rival in the matter of trampling 
upon the rights of the Arya Samajists. similarly there 
nre certain other things in it which deserve a mention 
and suggest the inference that it is made up of strange 
elements. Jn no part of the state is preaching by the 
Arva Sanmj permitted, while what has been done to¬ 
wards the Saniaj there needs no recapitulation : it is 
fully evident. On the other hand, the ('hristians have 
.•in open permission throughout the State. Not only 
this, hut they receive substantial help from the State. 
For instance, there is in Dholpur a hospital maintained 
by the Christians. Only females arc treated there. 
Outwardly this hospital has been opened from philan¬ 
thropic motives, but its real policy consists in the pro¬ 
pagation of Christianity. What 1 have been told about- 
the hospital is that the women going there for treatment 
are made to sing Christian hymns. Thanks to this 
ho. pita!, some women of the place have already been 
converted to Christianity. Its opening ceremony was 
performed by the Mahaiana of Dholpur and probably a 
monthly grant of Rs. 200 is paid by the State to the 
Christians. F<uropean and Indian Christian women 
work in this hospital. These female workers alone 
number about a dozen. The other things which I learned 


about the Christians during my stay at Dholpur are that 
there is a Christian girls’ school also there. In August 
1918 the number of girls reading at the school was stated 
to be about 125. Girls of different creeds attend the 
bchooL In addition to the necessary instruction, the 
girld are taught Christian hymns also. By the way, 
the funniest thing is that the orthodox Hindus of the 
place do not consider this objectionable in any way. 
The activities of the Christians in the State are not 
confined only to this much. Besides Dholpur city 
they have full liberty of preaching in its neighbourhood, 
i.e., in other parts of the State also. A big market is 
held every Sunday in the Nihalganj Mohalla of Dholpur. 
Two Christians usually go to preach at this market. 
Their preaching work in this bazar is generally done 
in tho evening. Many Hindu* collect around these 
Christians. I saw with my own eyes that although the 
Christian preachers strongly refuted (the faith of] the 
Sanatanistx and poured ridicule on them, still the latter's 
sense of self-respect was not stirred. They listened to 
tho former’s arguments [lit. refutation and dofencej 
with rapt attention. I felt greatly sorry at the time 
that tho Sanatanists there took no offence at the Chris¬ 
tians’ attacks, but that the existence of the Arya Samaj 
was a thorn in their side. The above was the programme 
of the evening preaching by the Christians, but stranger 
still is the reported programme for the Sunday morning. 
The Christians preach that, morning near the residence 
of an orthodox, respectable Hindu of Dholpur city. 
What is more interesting still is that there too they 
leave no stone unturned in the refutation of orthodox 
Hinduism. The above facts throw sufficient light on 
the sense of shame of the Sanatanists there. But a 
Brahman liquor-seller, whom J saw there, appeared to 
be the best representative of the Sanatanist sense of 
shame, seeing that he sells liquor in Spite of being u 
Brahman by birlh. I was greatly astonished when I 
saw, lor the first time and all of a sudden, “ Pandit 
Chakoli Ram, liquor-seller ” inscribed on a board. But 
the verification (of the fact] by the people removed my 
feelings of astonishment. 1 came to know of a still 
stranger thing, namely, that the Maharana was in the 
habit of joining (the. celebration of] the nativity [of the 
Prophet] by the Muhammadans. I do not mean to say 
why he does not look down upon the Christians or the 
Muhammadans. What I want to say is why he does 
not allow- the Arya Samajists their rights. There & an 
ho doubt that the above facts throw sufficient light 
on the Strange condition of Dholpur ; but a comparison 
(d thirt State with the adjoining Hindu States throws 
st ill further light on its deplorable doings. For instance 
the Gwalior State, which adjoins Dholpur, ullows the 
Aryan all the rights enjoyed by other people. The same, 
is the ease in Bhartpur also, which is another Hindu 
State, adjacent to Dholpur. A few days after leaving 
Dholpur L had to go to Bhartpur. As the affairs at 
Dholpur occupied a special place in my heart, I tried, 
mod eargerlv, to learn the state of tilings there. On 
making inquiries in a reliable- source I came to know that 
the Arya Samaj at Bhartpur received a substantial 
monthly grant from the State, and that further help 
from the State could be obtained if. there was any one 
to do w-ork on a larger Scale. In short, on learning 
those facts, I came to the conclusion that there was a 
world of difference between the condition of the Dholpur 
and Bhartpur States, although their boundaries were 
conterminous, and there was a distance of [only] thirty 
or forty miles between the cities of Dholpur and Bhart¬ 
pur. 

Extracts taken from issues of tiie Aftab published 
in April 1919. 

[April 6, page 1.] 

The Delhi Disturbances—-Preliminary account of what 
one did himself and saw with his own eyes. 

Who does not know Lala Bishrn Samp, coal merchant, 
at one time the enthusiastic editor of the Hindu Sahaik, 
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the man who had, from the very beginning, been personal¬ 
ly doing the whole business at the railway station ?. 

The incident which he saw with his own eyes and accom¬ 
plished himself is that the whole tyranny and oppression 
has been practised by the railway staff, the railway 
volunteers and the railway police. 

When they practised high-handedness, the city people 
themselves sent for the city police and asked Khan 
Sahib Mir Hamid-ud-din to render all possible help to 
the public. He agreed to this and tried beyond his 
power to bring about an understanding between the 
parties. The Lala says that he could not abstain from 
telling the truth and serving the public even if his life 
were to be lost, Mir Hamid-ud-din was reassuring the 
public in every way. With the permission of the railway 
people he showed'us over the lock-up. the police post 
and the passengor shed. What did the railway people 
commence to do ? They began to distribute rifles and 
cartridges to the volunteers, who collected in very large 
numbers. The police were asked to fire, but they refused 
to do so. The railway police perhaps expressed a desire 
to open fire, but Qazi Hamid-ud-din made a total refusal, 
saying that neither had lie the orders, nor had he the 
authority, nor did he wish to, or would, open tire*. The 
military also resorted to evasion. Neither the additional 
magistrate nor Mr. Barron, the chief commissioner, nor 
t he sessions judge, nor the superintendent of police gave 
the order [to fire], because they all wished the public 
well and thought with Mir Hamid-ud-din. Even now 
it is generally rumoured that all of them deny [having 
given the order to lire]. Who then gave the order ? 
Lala Bishen Sarup says that if the non-official com¬ 
mission summons him also for evidence, he will give clear 
information regarding the responsibility for the order 
to fire beiug with the railway officers who were distri¬ 
buting cartridges and who firod under orders or of them¬ 
selves, provided they are not transferred from the Delhi 
staff. The railway police, the railway staff (Europeans) 
and the [lit. other] military men who were working at 
the railway [station] are all responsible for the order. 
According to the Lala, if any people originated the whole 
disturbance, it is the railway men. If there are [lit. 
i»] any persons [lit. person] to whom the Hindus and 
Muhammadans should f eel grateful, they arc Mir Hamid- 
ud-din. Mr. Marshall, the superintendent of police, 
Mr. Barron, the chief commissioner, and Mr. Or do, the 
additional Superintendent of police, who rendered help 
to the public from time to time at several places, lhe 
Lala Mays that most of the people who were present 
and witnessed the incident are laughing at the doings 
of the cowardly sub-inspectors or head constables ol 
police which they are accomplishing [lit. creating] in 
the shape of rumours and posters in their efforts to 
inflame the Hindus and Muhammadans against these 
officers. These doings will be briefly chronicled later. 
At any rate, this participator [Ut. participation] in the 
affair and servant of the nation has, by means of his 
account of what he saw with his own eyes, thrown 
sufficient light on the point that it is the plum clothes 
police who complain against the [regular] police, for 
which reason distorted news is causing excitement and 

misunderstanding in the public. (General News 

Agency and Book Depdt, Billimaran, Delhi.) 


[April 6, pages 1-2.] 

Swami Shraddhanand'8 Personality and Boldness.—Fur¬ 
ther details. 

Prom tho pen of another correspondent. 

Editor of the A flab newspaper,— 

Greetings. I draw a true picture of ail the events 
which occurred in the evening after the riot at tho maulan 
adjoining the Congress pandal , as also of the spectacle 
which I witnessed while returning from there, so that 
the public may have a correct knowledge of every¬ 
thing. 


On the 30th March, when hartal was observed through¬ 
out the city of Delhi and there also occurred riots, in 
which several lives were lost owing to tiring by British 
soldiers ar d many persons were wounded, public lectures 
were delivered in the evening at the McicUtn adjoining 
the Congress fKindal. People reached there in crowds 
at4-30r.M. Swami Shraddhanand—-Maliatama Munshi 
Ram—who presided, had just commenced to speak 
when the inspector of police arrived at the rmndan from 
one side with a sufficient number of cavalry men [lit. 
cavalry regiment]. The people began to flee in terror, 
but the Swami reassured all, and they sat. down. The 
Swami stepped forward and talked to the inspector, 
telling the latter in the course of the conversation : 

“ It is a great mistake thus to bring the military among 
the people, because it frightens them. If you must 
display your power, bring a machine-gun. J am nt 
your service. Why do you frighten the public ? " 
The inspector returned with his military force after a 
brief talk. If any brave lion was to be seen at this 
grand meeting, it was Swami Shraddhanand. He had 
as yet spoken only for about ten minutes when the 
cavalry was seen coming again from one side. Confusion 
was caused among the people, but the Swami reassured 
all. It is regrettable that., in spite of these happenings, 
no othor loader of Delhi--whether Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan— was to be seen there. All forsook [the public] 
at this critical time. When tho cavalry drew 7 near, 
the Chief Commissioner, accompanied by the inspector, 
was seen coming ahead of the cavalry. On coming 
near, he called the Swami. 1 also vent at once and 
stood near the Chief Commissioner's horse, so that I 
might hear the conversation. The Swaini went. Doctor 
Rahman also was present. The Swami and the Chief 
Commissioner talked for a long time. The former gave 
a clear reply to each question. If any supporter of 
the people was to be seen at the time it was the Swami. 
Tears of love for the Swami oame into the eyes of the 
public. Aftor an half-hour's conversation the Chief 
Commissioner returned with the military. The Swami 
[re-(commenced his speech and wuh thoroughly plain- 
spolvon. Muhammad Sliuaib, m.a., next made a shout, 
speech. Another gentlemen spoke after him. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the trend of the speeches 
of all these wuh quite different. It is to be rogretted 
that, the condition of our leaders is such that they get 
confused at the time of difficulty. It was the Swami 
alone to whom we could look for protection. All others 
deserted us. The crowd dispersed after the resolutions 
had been adopted. The Swami was ahead of all and 
the people followed him. The welkin rang with the 
cries of “Victory to the Swami!”. No other sound 
excepting the cries of victory was to be heard. When 
the people arrived between the fountain and the clock 
tower, there stood eleven Gurkhas on the road with 
rifles. On hearing the loud c,rioB of the people they moved 
to one side, took their stand on the foot-path and firod 
blank cartridges in the air. All the people fled and 
hid themselves in the shops. The Clmndui Cliowk was 
cleared, but the Swami did not leave his place. On 
the contrary, he advanced towards the Gurkha soldiers. 
On seeing him come towards them, the Gurkhas turned 
their rifles towards his breast. At that time the Gurkhas 
appeared t> be quite thirsty after blood. The Swami 
went four paces further still and brought his breast in 
contact with the rifles. This was a spectacle which the 
pen is powerless to describe. It makes one s hair stand 
on end. Although the people called to the Swami to 
come back, he stood there like a martyr. The Gurkhas 
dared not fire oven once. Tho public then saw with 
their own eyes how much pOW'er is possessed by a sincere 
soul. If any one among Delhi’s population of four 
hundred thousand afforded proof of manliness, it was 
the Swami. Five minutes after the firing the inspector 
came galloping his horse and asked the Gurkhas to 
withdraw. The Swami started towards the clock tower 
followed by tho public. The sound of shouts commenced 
rgain. On reaching the clock tower the Swami told 
all to go to their ret oective homes and himself left for 

2 I* 2 
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hia own. The arthia and janazaS of the martyrs were 
taken out next day with great pomp. The people 
refused to open their shops on the 1st April also. Doctor 
Abdur Rahman and others greatly reasoned with them, 
but the people did not listen to them. In the end the 
Bwami oame and reasoned with all. It was then that 
the people opened their ships. In these days the Swami 
is the darling of the Delhi people. No one commands 
as much respect as is done by him. Everyone—whether 
Hindu or Muhammadan—is ready to lay down even 
his life for him. His name is known to every child and 
has become a household word. Indians feel proud that 
there are among them loaders of such ability and living 
hearts as would not leave the path of truth even at 
the cannon’s mouth. If the Delhi people have any true 
loader to-day, it is the Swami. If there is any person 
for whom they are roady to sacrifice themselves to-day, 
it is the Swami. My Indian brothers, give up bigotry. 
Come, lot us learn a lesson from the life of this sanyasi 
and try to mako ourselves like him. 1 close my writing 
by reciting the following couplet and with a prayer to 
Cod for this sanyasi :— 

May you live for a thousand years. 

Each year consisting of fifty thousand days. 

(The writer—Rai of Delhi city.) 

[April 8th, page 1] 

The Ftowlatl Bill and We. — (A heart burnt — Q. F. l. t 
U. />.) 

The following poem had boon lying with us for sovoral 
days, but we did not consider it proper to publish it at 
Lahore before the Oth April. Wo therefore, iusoit it 
in our pajKir to-day. 

Wo have never complained of your tyranny and 
oppression, nor do wo do so now : 

You may or may not be faithful to us all your life. 

The Kowlatt Hill has now been passed for India ; 

It is improper that we should not divulge this secret. 

Its object is that all should he separated from ono 
anot her : 

Even four friends should not sit together anywhere. 

'flic father should part with the son and brother with 
brother ; 

No one should come to us and we should go nowhere. 

No one should express his views to another ; 

We should not consult one another in important 
matters. 

We should never speak of the oppression practised on 
us by the heavens : 

Wo may bo tired of our lives, but should not complain. 

They may cause every trouble to us ; 

Hut we should not speak of anv. 

The loaders of tho nation should not know the nation’s 
pains ; 

We should hold no meeting or gathering. 

Wo should witness our ruin wit h our own eyes. 

But should not move our lips and erv out in pain. 

The police may arrest us for no fault, 

But we should lodge no complaint or seek any redress. 

We wipe out our existence for you 

It is a pity that you should have not the least regard 
lor us. 

How hard it is that you should hold proporty dearer 
than us. 

And we should not care [evon] for our lives for you. 

How should we admit you to be our Messiah, 

When you do not cure our pain? 

There was a hartal at Delhi on the 30th March ; 

Its object was that no unpleasantness might be 
caused, 

[That] our sorrow and grief might bo expressed in 
silence, 

[That] we might not complain to God of anything 
and might only pray to Him. 

Owing to misfortune [, howevor,] there occurred a dis¬ 
turbance in its course, 


[Although] we wished to pick no quarrel on any 
account. 

The people undoubtedly made a noise, 

But it was tho duty of the authorities not to attack 
them. 

They surrounded them in the Gardens and fired volleys 
on them, 

So that they may not think of running away. 

They were unarmed, but you were armed with the gun. 
You are the rulers and may or may not do justice. 
Scores wore killed and wounded for no offence, 

Why should we not weep for them and cry out in pain ? 
The Hindus and Muslims are two sons of Mother India, 
It is most regrettable that they do not unite. 

They should display a little activity, courage and 
enlightenment. 

And should not create any disturbance by their folly 
and ignorance. 

They should cover allow their freedom to be extin¬ 
guished. 

We should not make pupets of ourselves. 

Alas ! you do not listen to anybody’s complaint, 

We are in extreme perplexity as to what we should or 
should not do. 

We will not act upon this new law, 

You should not expect us to agree with Rowlatt. 

We have said what it was necessary for us to say. 

It now rests with you to repeal this Bill or not. 

[April 9, page I.] 

Delhi Affairs. 

Pandit Ram Chandar'e speech .— 

In compliance with the notice issued by tho Deputy 
Commissioner to the residents of Delhi, tho loaders dis¬ 
tributed thousands of copies of the resolution passed at 
a meeting of the Satyagraha Sabha to the effect that 
there would bo no hartal at Delhi on tho 6th April. The 
loaders continued to dissuade people, but the whole of 
the public became ono, closed the shops and observed a 
general hartal. You have proved the Satyagraha Sabha'a 
notice to havo been false and wrong. Gentlemen, you 
should now perpetuate this union and concord. It 
should not prove only the offervescnce of soda-water. 

Rowlatt Bill .—ThiH law is such that no one can say 
anything against a Government servant, although tho 
latter may be employed on only Rs. 7. If you com¬ 
mit even a trifling act and this Government ckaprasi 
makes a complaint, a punishment, of two years’ impri¬ 
sonment will forthwith bo inflicted on you. All tho 
Government servants, be they Indians or foreigners, will 
become supporters of the Rowlatt Bills. Feelings of 
onmity, malice and revenge will always continuo to 
grow among Indian employes, merchants and shop¬ 
keepers. If you Indians are obliged to enter Govern¬ 
ment service, four] Indian brothers should use country- 
made articles. If they use country-made buttons, 
cigarettes, matches, plates, cloth, sockB, banians, etc., 
so many bubus, clerks, labourers and chaprasis will be 
required for workshops, factories and shops that they 
will not be found even after a search and will begin to 
leave Government service and come over to this side. 
People had cigarettes with them. All threw them away 
and took an oath to smoke biris * in future. 

Trarn-^ar. —No ono should ride in a tram-car in future. 
I also will never do so. The tram-cars began to run, 
but as poaple did not ride in them they stopped volun¬ 
tarily at about 9 or 10 o’clock. [They] have not stopped 
them for our sake [lit. with us]. ThoHe people with tall 
hats, who come from acro&i the sea, are not trustworthy 
at all. 

Ram Chandar’s speech ends. 

Speech of Swami Shrnddhanand (Afunshi Ram ).— 

Police guards have been stationed everywhere. When 
I passed by the fountain, the police were present there. 

* Cut tobacco rolled iu loaves (or smoking. 
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Wherever you go, [you will find] posses of the police 
located there. I went to the railway station and saw 
that not a sparrow fluttered there. But white soldiers 
are piokctted there. Guards are posted at the desolate 
station. In other words, even the Indian police are not 
trusted. A machine-gun also is kept concealed at the 
railway station. Guards so abound where flies are 
buzzing. There is no railway staff also. I saw cavalry 
men 1/ing at the Queen’s Gardens, but they were dozing* 
Perhaps they were thinking how they should fill their 
idlo time. 1 saw the Town Hall [and found] white 
soldiers on one side, Pathans on the second and the 
police on the third. In short, all are idle and yawning. 

Government will assuredly say that [people] have not 
ventured that way through its fear and that of its forces. 
You should now go that side, but should keep quiet, so 
that they may come to know that we city people do 
not fear them in the least. 

Twenty-two cases came to me yesterday. These were 
civil cases and there were fourteen Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans [connected with them]. I told them to wait for 
five days, so that committees might be appointed. They 
say that they will not go to court. Gentlemen, you 
should now establish panchayats in your respective 
mohallas and appoint one man as umpire, so that 
all settlements may be arrived at privately [lit, here] 
and there may be no nocossity to go to court. 

Always livo together in unity, concord and amity. 
Never give an opportunity for discord, disputes and 
quarrels. I see now that young men and small hoys 
are greatly excited and would in no case recode back. 

The meeting was dosed after a short time. 

It is now 1 p.m. People are now waiting for the even¬ 
ing’s meeting. ISomo one has gone to take his meals, 
another is waudoring about in the bazar. Time is being 
passed in restlessness and waiting. 

Lahore and India .—People are anxiously waiting for 
the results of the orderliness, work and discernment of 
the lions and living hearts of the Punjab. Their eyes 
and ears are also waitiug for information from several 
other places in India. 

Delhi slaughter-house and Hindus .—The Hindi Sama- 
char of Delhi reports that on the 5th April two men 
named Vaid Situ Ram and Mira (?) went to the slaughter¬ 
house and applied cow’s blood to their foreheads. The 
butcher matlo over to them five cows and a calf, saying: 

“ Take them away. Wo will not kill them.” Accord¬ 
ingly these men raised Rs. 11(5 by subscription and sent 
tho money to the butcher as a presont. These cows were 
sent to Piare Lai and Udho Lai and aro now with Babu 
Pindi La! and Ram Jas in tho Murghanwali lane, 
Chaori Bazar. 

Complete, hartal by butchers .—No butcher has opened his 
shop to-day. The slaughter-house was not so much as 
opened. The butchers’ brotherhood obeys its Chaudhari 
and does nothing without his permission. 

***** 

Reply of the Satyagraha Sabha, Delhi, to the notice by 
the Deputy Commissioner , Delhi ,—The reply of the tiatya- 
graha Sabh i, Delhi, to the notice by the Deputy (’ommis- 
sionei of Delhi has been published. It is as follows;— 
[Here follows a translation of a part of the text of this 
reply.] 


[April 11th, page 1.] 

A Plant and its Day. 

From Mir Aziz-ul-Rahman of Ludhiana — 

A plant was sown in the nineteenth century. Some 
people watered it with their blood, while some still pour 
their blood at its roots, because it is said that the more 
the blood with which a plant is reared the better and 
sweeter fruit does it bear. Some gave spiritual food to 
the plant from their good souls, just as people do even 
now. This tiny plant grew—yes, it grew—in spite of 
severe repression and after exposure to the light and 
strong, mild and high, cold and hot winds of the times. 


What sort of severe repression was that ? po not ask 
this. The foundation of this severe repression was laid 
about three hundred years before that of the plant. But 
who can make away with him whom God would preserve ? 
This plant had been sown by command of God and no 
power could retard its growth without His permission. 
In short, the plant grew with the march of time, although, 
if necessary, the Gardener, who looked after it, Hometimos 
pruned its branches and sometimes severed the fading 
leaves and worthless twigs. But innumerable thanks are 
due to the gracious Gardener who did what was best for 
it, as He does in the case of other things created by Him. 
A day was to come in the life of this tiny plant which 
would be without a parallel in that of any other plant in 
the garden of tho world. That day was the 30th and 31st 
of March and again tho Oth of April in tho nineteenth 
year of tho twentieth century. These days number 
three, but have the same spirit. We can, therefore, 
call them a Bingle (lay. Was, then, there any place in 
India where the day of this plant was not celebrated ? 
Why, indeed, should it not have been celebrated ? It 
was the day of our plant. 

The heart of this plant (that is, newspapers) is full of 
the pleasant and unpleasant incidents connected with 
tho celebrations of this day. You will again say that 
“ newspapers ” is in the plural number and will ask 
whether this plant has more than one heart ? But this 
is not so. All these newspapers taken collectively con¬ 
stitute the heart of this plant. But I also have some¬ 
thing to say about this day and it is this :— 

As day can be divided into threo parts—morning, 
noon and evening —so the Gardener displayed the won¬ 
ders of His power and divined the day of our plant also 
into three parts. The morning part, when the day 
commences, was the 30th of March. The noon of that 
day was the 31st of March and the evening, when the 
day closes, tho Oth of April. Delhi is justified in feeling 
proud of having celebrated that day. It will ho a source 
of honour for me if the Delhi people accept my hearty 
congratulations on this. The success, which they have 
achieved, is worthy oi being inscribed in letters of gold 
in the history of this plant. In addition to a hart el 
having been observed on the 30th March throughout, the 
city, rivers of blood were shed at the roots of the plant 
in order to water it, so that it might grow’ further and 
might yield sweeter and more delicious fruit. Again, tho 
example which the people of Delhi set, on Friday D by 
no means deserving of being assigned a lower place. 
For the Muhammadans there is no place more sacred 
than a mosque, which non-Milslims are not allowed to 
enter, especially at the time of saying prayers, lot alone 
Friday prayers. The Hindus and Muhammadans gath¬ 
ered together in tho Jama mosque of Delhi aft er prayers. 
Among the Muhammadans, the pulpit in a mosque is 
reserved for the Caliph, which, in his absence, no one 
but Ids deputy or the person nominated by him or t he 
community’s imam and after him the city imam can get 
to ascend and speak from. But we see that in honour 
of this plant such a personality is to he found on tho 
pulpit that day as was formerly forbidden even to enter 
the mosque. It affords a clear proof of the Muham¬ 
madans' genuine truthfulness, love and sincerity that 
they removed the distinction that day for the sake of an 
important, question and gave oven this personality a 
place on the pulpit. All that took place after it and was 
done there is know n to the w hole world and the “ heart 
of the plant.” But another example, which the Delhi 
people set that day, is to be found in the incidents of its 
“noon.” A traveller from Muradabad leaves bis be, 
loved parents and comes to Delhi from his home. His 
heart is filled not only with his own hopes, but the hopes 
and desires of his aged mother, who has brought him up 
by constant prayers to Grid, are also gathered in it. 
His aged father, too, cherishes some hopes which enter 
the heart of the young son and make it leap up in hounds. 
Then there are his sisters, brothers and [other] dear 
and near ones, whose hopes also centre round the heart of 
this young man. There is also another personality and its 
sisters, brothers, [other] near and dear ones and aged 
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parents. And that full-of-hopes personality itself, whose 
hopes, desires and longings h»v«* a centre in the heart 
of this very young man, is his would-be wife, his life 
companion and consoling friend. This light of eyes and 
comfort- of hearts caine to Delhi from Muradabad as 
a traveller t-o purchase, cloth and other articles for his 
marriage. Hut who know that tho Gardener of this 
plant considered tint blood of this young man to bo the 
beat and most suitable and useful for his plant ? 
In the morning an English-made bullet came out of n 
rifle manufactured in England, surpassing the air in its 
velocity, and made a target of this young man. This 
jKx>r, helpless and friendless traveller—drowned in the 
thought of his desires and longings and utterly broken 
down with his wound—went to tho house of the self¬ 
same “ Gardener,” and prayed, “ You might have allowed 
my wordly desires at least to lie fulfilled. 1 could have 
served the purpose of the plant even then.” Hut the 
Gardener smiled and stud, “ I)o not, feel agitated. Come 
to me. I shall myself perform thy marriage ceremony.” 
On liWiring this the poor traveller forgot his sorrow and 
grief and the thought, of “serving the plant" entered 
his mind; anti he most, gladly determined to 
accompany the “messengers” sent- by the “Gardener,” 
because; in this way he will gain two successes, both of 
such a nature as cannot he spoiled through the efforts 
of any one, so much so that they will endure and con¬ 
tinue even after the Resurrection. One was to servo 
the plant with his blood and the second which the Gar¬ 
dener Himself had promised, viz., “Come, come to me. 

1 shall myself perforin thv marriage ceremony.” The 
traveller started on the journey of life eternal life. The 
noon of this day, that is, the 31st, of March, was over. 
At a sign from the Gardener the young bridegroom was 
unshod and put, in new clothes and the marriage party 
was got ready. All the denizens of this small world 
(that is, Delhi)— whether Hindu or Muhammadan— 
formed the marriage party. The worldly people moved 
with the best speeimen of their world with such a pomp 
as has not fallen to the lot of any bridegroom to this day. 
Would-he bridegrooms (that, is, young men) also thought, 
with a longing \lil. longed], “It would he most lucky if 
we could get, such a marriage procession even at, the 
cost, of life.” According to the Islamic practice, this 
procession was without any hand, because “ the bride’s 
people” did not like those hands, from which emanates 
nothing hut noise and pride. The party halted on the 
way, so that, all its members might wash their hands 
and facoH and exchange greetings with “ the bride’s 
people.” As the promise about our bridegroom's marri¬ 
age was made by the “ Gardener of tin; Universe ” and as 
that, Gardener and all His stall are spiritual, it neoded a 
soul to talk to a soul. Those internally pure cleaned 
themselves externally and, like different souls made by 
a “great, soul,” stood reverently in a row with bowed 
beads and folded hands and joined their soul with 
“ that soul.” What else was needed now ? The “ (treat 
yowl,” the Gardener, was already agreeable, lie 
at, once consented to tho betrothal and ordered tho 
“ subordinate souls.” “ Go, and clean and furnish one 
of the best of Our special houses for him and choose; the 
most beaut it ul of Our maids as Ins bride, because We 
have consented to his betrothal.” No sooner was the 
order given than everything was got, ready. The people 
of this “ world ” also reached the door with their '“ bride¬ 
groom.” The Gardener accompanied by His party was 
present there to welcome them. They handed him ovor, 
and those fond souls received him, promptly and eagerly 
and took him to that palace. The arrangements for the 
marriage had already been made. J f 1, was performed at 
oxce and the Gardener rewarded the bridegroom with 
eternal life and eternal bliss. He was given si.ch foodH 
as lie had never seen, nor heard of. This is the story of 
the bridegroom who did not hesitate to give even his life 
for this “plant,” and sacrificed all his worldly desires 
for it with the greatest resignation and persevrranee. 
Blessed are they who wish to heroine, such " bridegrooms ” 
and who obtain “ such a life" by marrying “such a 
bride.” The “ noon ” came to an end. Several other 


marriage processions also came out this noon, w r hich were 
not inferior to the first, [lit. it] in magnificence and [the 
bridegrooms w ith] w hich married similar brides by giving 
their blood for the plant of the Gardener. People re¬ 
turned with the regret that it hail not fallen to their lot 
to serve the plant and to become such a bridegroom. 
The day had declined. It was evening now, i.e., the 
0t,h of April. The people of the world went to sleep 
singing songs of the “ plant.” 

This plant was the plant of union. 


Extracts taken from issues of the Siyasat rcnusiiED 
in April 1919. 

[March 28th, page 1.] 

German Danger. 

According to the Statesman , a London telegram states 
that, tho munition factories in Dritain are prepared again 
to engage in manufaotcring ammunition with all their 
might in case of Germany expressing the least desire 
to renew tho war. This means that there are people in 
Britain who entertain an apprehension of the renewal 
of war with Germany. 


[March 28t!i, page 2.] 

lielease of Sinn Fein RehtU. 

In the course of the recent Europe mi war probably 
throo residents of London in Engl Mid made murderous 
conspiracies against, the British Prime Minister. The 
guilt, of the criminals was proved and they were sentenced 
to imprisonment- by the court. On the conclusion of the 
war, however, Mr. Lloyd George recommended tho 
offenders for release, and they were set at liberty. Wo 
learn now that- tho Home Government has decided to 
release all the Sinn Fein members (of ParliamentJ who 
are interned in England. This is the English Govern- 
merit's treatinent of tho people who openly disobeyed 
it and the law. The world knows that tin*, members 
of the Sinn Fein party in Ireland have raised the 
standard of rebellion and are averse to remaining 
under English rule in any circumstances. These are the 
people wlm secretly obtained war ammunition from 
Germany and attempted to pull down Britain’s political 
mansion bv their united attack. The sanguinary fight, 
which took place between the rebels and English soldiers is 
evidenced by the hundreds of buildings in Dublin wTiioli 
were destroyed by tho shots of the parties and by machine- 
guns. In spite of all this, however, the Government, of 
England not only overlooks this rebellious act on their 
part, but in a way affords them an opportunity of pro¬ 
pagating their rebellious movement. On the other 
hand, are the Indian internees, w hose sole offence is that 
thoy love their country and desire from their hearts that 
Indians should bo allowed the same measure of freedom 
as is enjoyed hv the British colonies. There is perhaps 
hardly any one who sympathises with the few people 
in India who want to bring out a revolution against 
Government, by means of disorder and disturbances. 
*Such persons are undoubtedly enemies of the country 
and the nation. To the authorities in India, however, to 
love one's country and to carry on a constitutional 
struggle to secure it. freedom constitute an act, which is 
lawful and praiseworthy in England, but is a palpable 
offence in India, Although Indians were fully ooniidont 
that now that Britain had gained a splendid success 
against her enemies the detention of the internees would 
end at once, still we sec that, this state of tilings conti¬ 
nues. Wlint inference can an ordinary person draw 
except that 1 he sole reason why it has been decided to 
release Sinn Feiners, in p;>ite of their being rebels, is 
that they have a white skin and profess Christianity, 
whereas the British traditions of justice and equity 
demand that there .should be no distinction between a 
white and a black skin ? 
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[April 4th, page 3.] 

Fresh blow by the, Defence of India Aft. 

Our special correspondent reports from Amritsar that 
the publisher of the daily newspaper, the Waqt of Amritsar, 
has received an order under the Defence of India Act to 
stop his paper. The order is unique in it .3 nature. It 
is the first order [of its kind.] 

[April 4, page 2,] 

A Cursory Glance at Islamic Questions — Mr. Wilton's 

pro‘German freedom . 

During the recent European war, when the Fates 
compelled the Ottoman empire to side with Germany, 
a state of unusual uneasiness and perturbation was 
naturally caused in the Muslim world, especially among 
the Indian Muhammadans, over Turkey’s participation 
in the war. Turkey had already been rendered weak 
and feeble by the Tripolitan and Balkan wars. It was 
apparently inexplicable, therefore, how she would bo 
able to maintain her existence in this world-wide war. 
Is there any Muhammadan who is unaware of the causes 
of the Tripolitan and Balkan wars ? The world knew 
that, if the British Government had so wished. Italy and 
the Balkan States would never have ventured to attack 
the Ottoman empire, and thus the pillar of Europoan 
polities would never have moved from its centre of 
gravity. British statesmen may or may not admit this, 
but they will have to concede on the basis of incon¬ 
trovertible facts that the existence of the Ottoman 
empire in Europe has been a guarantee of its peace. 
The dofeat of the Turks in the Balkan war darkened 
more and more daily the political horizon of Europe. 
When the clever and astute Kaiser saw that the Turks 
had wholly despaired of friendship and help from Britain, 
he won them over to his side by practising deception on 
them. What happened next constitutes a painful and 
heart-rending story of millions of cannon balls and 
millions of human bodies. 

In the end Britain and her Allies won the day after a 
bloodshed of over four years and a terrible war. Germany 
experienced severe disappointment in the realization of 
her magnificent dreams. A prospect of peace and pro¬ 
sperity unfolded itself after an inconceivable ruin and 
destruction. Mr. Wile on, President of America, sang the 
song of democracy, equality and justice on the political 
stage of Europe in such a melodious and fascinating 
tune that a state of intoxication overtook all for a short 
while. Is it not strange and surprising that the President 
of the greatest Republic in the world should say in the 
clearest and loudest voice that the time of the rule and 
power of autocratic kings or strong parties has gone by, 
that they will now have to bow before the wishes and 
decisions of the public, and that we are not masters of 
the people, but that they are our masters ? The fourteen 
points of President Wilson found a peculiar oeho in the 
whole world. If these principles aro admitted every 
nation gets, according to them, an opportunity to prepare 
itself and without dangerous intervention from any 
outside jlower, a royal road to its future. Wilson's 
principles created a new hope in the depressed hearts of 
the Muhammadans, and it was on the basis of these 
principles that they entertained the thought thatalhough 
Arabia and other provinces of Turkey might be emanci¬ 
pated still His Majesty the Sultan's suzerainty over 
them would be acknowledged, and that he would continue 
to be the Khalifut-ul-Mu almin. 

^ But the pendulum of events in the political clock of 
Europe is moving so fast that a new principle is invented 
to-morrow u> contradict what is acknowledged to be an 
axiom theu to-day. An influential and powerful party 
iu America openly declared at first that America wished 
to remain wholly aloof from the political questions of 
Europe, ami that it on no account approved of interven¬ 
tion by Mi. Wilson. So far we had no objection: but 
recently whoa Air. Wilson uttered the words that Austria 


had been dismembered and Turkey had ceased to exist, 
what else could we say but that he was a political mimic 
and thore appeared to be no agreement between his 
words and deeds. If Mr. Wilson really looks upon him¬ 
self as the greatest flag bearer of freedom and considers 
it his sacred duty to fulfil the desires of mankind are 
the four hundred millions of Muhammadans of the world 
outside the pale of humanity ? Is it not the heart’s 
desire of these four hundred million Muhammadans 
that the Ottoman empire may exist and survive, and that 
nothing may be detracted from the political power of 
His Majesty the Sultan, the Kh&lifat-ul-Musalniin f 
Did President Wilson make any mention, before the 
League of Nations, of the sentiments and feelings of the 
world’s four hundred millions of Muhammadans ? 

But we know, and know full well, which branches of 
mankind are meant by human species in Mr. Wilson’s 
political jurisprudence. At any rate, the Muhammadans 
are not included in these branchos. By her workl-wide 
bloodshed and devastation Germany caused a commotion 
for a period exceeding four years and Mr. Wilson can 
well form an estimate of the loss of life and property 
which Britain and her Allies have suffered at the hands 
of Germany. Indeed, Germany loft no stone unturned 
to disturb the peace of and raising the flames of disorder 
and disturbances in, America itself. I n spite of all this, 
Mr. Wilson’s mysterious sense of liberty demands that tl e 
political existence of Germany should be preserved and 
kept safe from the effects of tlie Allies’ iron grip. The 
Allies say that so much war indemnity should be recovered 
from Germany that she may be loft, no courage and 
power to rise again and dKurb the peace of Europe. 
But Mr. Wilson desires that she should be burdened 
only with an indemnity for the loss actually sustained. 
The French and English newspapers are making different 
criticisms on this attitude on the part of Mr. Wilson ; hut 
he does not care for this and will continue to prove true 
to his friendship for his friend. 

Turkey prioved herself Germany’s right arm during 
the recent war. If she had held herself aloof from the 
war, Germany would never have gained successes in the 
earlier battles, nay, it should be said that wit hout the 
Turks’ help she would never have ventured to wage war. 
If Mr. Wilson has particular love for Germany ho should 
have a special regard for her friend (Turkey) also. His 
mysterious sense of freedom, however, seeks to 
ruin Turkey. In the opinion of the European League 
of Nations, which consists of England, France, Italy, 
America and Japan, Germany, Austria and Turkey an: 
all guilty, the first named being the ringleader. Accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the world, a ringleader is given the 
severest punishment, his accomplices coming next. But 
Mr. Wilson wishes to save the ringleader and send the 
accomplices to the bourne of death. As the Germans 
and Austrians arc one as far as nationality is concerned, 
tho latter’s death means life and strength to the former. 
The ruin of Turkey, however, is not such an event that 
the Muhammadans can regard it with patience and in 
silence, without giving expression to their feelings. One 
may ask Mr. Wilson what injury Turkey has done to him 
that ho expresses joy at the destruction of her existence. 
Does the reason lie in this that she is an Islamic State ? 
And is it for being Christian that Germany deserves 
special attention and help from him ? Is the European 
or American freedom reserved for Christian nations 
alone ? If froodom, equality and justice consist in the 
thing which is Dei rig so loudiy trumpeted by Mr. Wilson, 
the day is not far off when the Americans themselves will 
havo to take out the bier of such freedom with their 
own hands. 


[April 6th, page 2.] 

A Cursory Glance at Islamic Quest ions—What do the 
Indian Muhammadans wish. 

We now wish to tell how Russia, who wei a very 
powerful ally of England and France in the receut war 
and who e power used, in th 1 beginning, to be likened to 
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a steam roller, deserted her friends at a most critical 
time. England and France had full confidence that the 
innumerable forces of Russia would tear Germany to 
pieces. There can he no doubt that in the beginning 
the Russians afforded a proof of surprising bravery and 
manliness. But facts clearly show that the powerful 
revolutionary movement in Russia, which had, secretly 
and for years past, won a place in the hearts of the 
general public and the soldiery, had been eating away, 
like white ants, the tree of the Czar’s despotic and 
tyrannical monarchy. The trunk had become hollow 
and only a strong blast of wind was needed to bring down 
this mighty tree. The European war caused a dreadful 
storm, instead of a blast, in Russia which cast the Czar’s 
political power to the winds like a straw. 

With the end of Czardorn, a wave of democracy was 
generated in Russia. Russian agriculturists and 
labourers, who had been the target of the < Jovemmcnt’s 
tyranny and oppression for centuries past, became intoxi¬ 
cated with the wine of freedom. Different classes of the 
people began, one after another, to take the administra¬ 
tion of the country into their own hands. In the end the 
Bolshevik party gained strength and overpowered the 
other political bodies in the country. It is this party 
which is now in power in Russia. Our worthy readers 
know that in the course of the war the Russian revolution¬ 
ists made a separate peace with Germany against the 
wishes of the Allies. Although the Allies attached no 
importance to this peace, still the world knows that 
friendly relations subsist between Germany and the 
Bolsheviks up to the present. When the Russians left 
England and France the condition of the Allios became 
most critical. But the timely help from Amorica made 
the Allies recover themselves, and so recover themselves 
that Germany, who was advancing in France like a 
flood, had to llee back. Although the Allies have inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Germany and she is considered to 
have been vanquished in every way, yet, as wo have 
stated above, the Bolshevik Government of Russia is 
still on friendly terms with Germany. Whatever the 
principles of the Bolsheviks may be. England and Franco 
consider their movement and power most dangerous 
for the peace of Europe. Bolshevist germs have spread 
to Hungary also and, since the establishment of a political 
union between Hungary and Russia, there has arisen 
an apprehension of European politics getting still more 
complicated. 

Although the great States of Europe view the power of 
t he Bolsheviks with feelings of extreme hatred and anxiety, 
still England or France has not, as yet, expressed v desire 
to iuterfeie in the internal affairs of Russia or to parti¬ 
tion her or to bring her extensive territories within the 
sphere of English or French influence. On the contrary, 
it is the sincere desire of England, especially of France, 
that regular government and order may be established 
in Russia, rh is evident from the official statement of 
M. Piehon in the French Chamber. A Reuter’s telegram 
dated the 27th March, states:—“In the Chamber, M. 
Piehon denied that the Government was unjustly prolong¬ 
ing the war in Russia. H has not deviated from tho 
policy approved in the Chamber three months ago, under 
v Hieli troops were ordered not to interfere in Russia’s 
domestic policy, but to establish order, with the help 
of tho Russians, by fighting the Bolsheviks, who had 
seized power in violation of laws. The French are not 
lighting Russia, their former ally, but the party which 
is the scourge of humanity.” 

The above words by M. Piehon clearly show that it is 
the Bolsheviks to whom opposition is offered by France. 
If Russia is purged of Bolshevism, England, Franco or 
any other European power will never wish to dismember 
Russia and partition her among themselves. We ask 
that when England and France accord such a generous 
treatment to Russia, who left them in the lurch at the 
very tame of war, why has it, been doomed in regard to 
Turkey that such and such provinces thereof should bo 
handed over to such and such nations, who will, according 
to the rules of the League of Nations, be under the in¬ 
fluence of England or France J For instance, it has 


been decided that the reins of government in Arabia will 
be entrusted into the hands of the Arabs, and that 
England will be the guardian of this administration. 
Will the Muhammadans of the world and the Arabs 
themselves like that the latter should again put on their 
necks the yoke of subjection which they haye thrown off ? 
If Great Britain claims that she has liberated the Arabs 
from the oppressive and tyrannical rule of the Turks by 
force of the sword and that Arabia will now be for the 
Arabs, why does she w ish to keep them under her political 
influence ? Does it not mean subjection for tho Arabs 
to live under thp influence of the British Government ? 
The Arab Emir Feisul himself has said in plain words 
that he is prepared to pay European advisers and profit 
by their services. The Arab tribes, however, will on no 
account tolerate that their freedom and independence 
should be interfered with. The commotion which the 
attitude of the Allies regarding Constantinople, Pales¬ 
tine and other [Turkish] provinces haB cauaod in the 
Islamic world heeds no description. 

It is the religious belief of the Muhammadans—and 
no power can compel them to abandon it—that their 
holy places should on no account be in the possession of 
non-Muslim nations. All these places are at present 
Occupied by Groat Britain, ami British statesmen have 
assured us more than once as to their safoty and sanctity. 
But the question at issue iR not one of "the safety and 
sanctity of the sacred places, but of the continuance of the 
Caliphate, which cannot exist unless the Khalifat-ul- 
Musalinin occupies tho position of guardian [Hi. servant] 
of tho holy places at Mecca and Medina. British states, 
men have assured tho Muhammadans further that the 
question of the Caliphate in no way concerns the former 
and that the latter have the right to settle it in accord* 
anco with their unanimous decision. But the Caliphate 
without political power is a meaningless thing; and 
there can bo no political power in tho absence of autho* 
rity. 

Wo are thankful to Mr. Montagu, tho Secretary of 
State for India, that he has taken upon himself the duty 
of looking after the special interests of the Indian Muham¬ 
madans at the peace conference, and that he holds their 
rights to be an integral part of the rights of India. But 
wo should submit clearly that the importance of the 
special questions affecting the Indian Muhammadans 
demands that they should be allowed themselves to 
plead before the ponce conference regarding the protec¬ 
tion of their rights. Mr. Montagu and his colleagues 
can never know the reality and importance of Islamic 
questions. Can they undertake the responsibility of 
representing the question of tho future of tho Caliphate 
and tho holy places from the standpoint of seventy 
millions of tho Indian Muhammadans or aro they able 
to do so ? If any persons aro entitled to interprot the 
feeling of 1 Ho Indian Muhammadans in these matters, 
they are His Highness the Aga Khan, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Syed Amir Ali and those Muhammadans who have gone 
to England with the special object of championing 
Muslim rights. But wa feel surprised, and highly sur¬ 
prised, that tho Muhammadans should not be allowed 
to plead their own cause. 

[April 10, page 2.J 

Memorial to the Delhi Martyrs. 

It has given us unbounded pleasure to learn that tho 
well-known patriot of Delhi, Seth Ilaghu Mai, has sub¬ 
scribed one hundred thousand rupees for raising a memo¬ 
rial to those worthy sons of India who recently drank the 
cup of martyrdom at the hai'ids of the polieo and military 
at Delhi. The subscription was announced at the time 
when, on the day of a national mourning, a movement 
was started to raise a memorial to these martyrs of tho 
country and the nation, A grand meeting was still to 
have been held on Monday to collect subscriptions. We 
hope that all those Indians who have a heart in then 1 
side and in wdiose heart there is any sympathy for the 
country and the nation, w ill act with great broad-minded. 
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ness on this occasion and prove to the world that they 
do not respect the martyrs of their country less than 
any other nation [does those of its land]. 

[April 18, pages 1, 3 and 4.] 

11th April—Shnhi Juma Mosque. 

The imam of the Shahi Juma mosque. Delhi, has pub¬ 
lished the following announcement to-day :—“ 1 have 
been reciting here the Friday khutba for the last thirty 
seven years. I have always prayed for His Majesty the 
Sultan. If all the Muhammadans, the Islamic commu¬ 
nity at large, desire me to-day to include the name of 
His Majesty the present Sultan also in the khutba , 1 bow 
njy head in acquiescence. I am ready to serve Islam 
in every way.” Accordingly in to-day’s khvtba the 
imam mentioned the name of His Majesty the Sultan 
and the congregation said “ Amen !” in a very loud tone 
of voice. No sooner did the prayers commence than 
torao people, who wero performing ablutions, began to 
object and to clamour that it was not lawful to say 
prayers after him (the imam], as there were marks of 
leprosy on his body. Well, when the essential jmrt of 
the prayers w as over no one felt anxious regarding the 
rest of the namaz. All began to utter their own thoughts 
and there was such a din and clamour that for fifteen 
minutes there w as nothing but noise. After this Maulvi 
Abdul Majid ascended the pulpit and Raid, “ We requested 
the imam last Friday to mention the name of His Majsety 
the Sultan in the khutba. Accordingly he complied with 
our request and mentioned His Majesty the Sultan’s 
name to-day. T1 is is very glad news for the Muham¬ 
madans. Disunion should now he removed. When 
our union with the Hindus is so much on the increase, 
we should not, while uniting with them, cause discord 
and disunion among ourselves. Mauluna Hasrat Mohani 
will now please you with his speech.” 

*wdll continue this practice. As the imam of the 
greatest Shahi Juma mosque in India lias acted upon 
this good and blessed motion, it is now proper that all 
reciters of the khutba should introduce the name of His 
Majesty the present Sultan in their khvtbas in every 
mosque in Delhi, in every mosque in India and in every 
village where the Juma prayers are said. This move¬ 
ment should spread throughout India by the 18th April 
and should be acted upon. 

The All India Muslim Longuo passed resolutions 
about the holy places and laid stress on the question 
of the Caliphate. Government makes to this only the 
reply that these are the views of a few mischievous 
persons and not the unanimous voico of all the people. 
If a fatwa by the ulema in any corner ol India or resolu¬ 
tions passed by an Islamic meeting are submitted to 
Government from any place, it is in the habit of saying 
that the proposal does not emanate from the entire 
Muhammadan community. It has, therefore, been 
proposed that all the ulema should assemble at Bombay 
on the 2f>th April after having the Caliphate acknow ledgod 
throughout India and getting His Majesty the Sultan’s 
name introduced in the khutba, that they should repre¬ 
sent every nook and corner of. India, and that a memorial 
should then bo submitted to Government about the 
Caliphate and the holy places with the concurrence of 
all of them. This proposal has been made by the revered 
leader Maulana Abdul Bari. Accordingly you should 
make the movement general in India, so that there may 
be no delay in the attainment of the object. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid's speech. —Maulvi Abdul Mftjid 
proposed that Maulana Abdul Bari and other ulema 
of Islam should proposo a Sheikh-ul-Islam for India. 
There should be a Mufti or Sheikh-ul-Islam under him 
in every city and Muhammadans should do homage to 
him, so that in matters relating to Islam his decisions 
and orders may be binding. Brothers, do you accept 
this proposal? (Cries of “we accept.”) Last Friday 
I proposed in regard to the imam that in future lie should 

* Something hue been loft oat bore. 


recite the name of the KhalifaGul-Musalmin in the 
khutba. Accordingly he has granted my and the entire 
Muhammadan community’s request and has begun to 
mention the name [of the Sultan]. There is no personal 
dispute or unpleasantness, malice or animosity between 
him and me. 1 make all present my witnesses ami lay 
pardon from the imam. 1 raised objections against him 
merely from my point of view. Let him also come on 
the pulpit and express his view s before all of you. Last 
Friday, when this meeting had closed, a khansama openly 
brought an accusation against the imam. The latter 
should make this matter also clear to you and afford 
proof of his innocence. 


[April 20, page 2.] 

//is Majesty the Sultan and the Khvtba. 

The letter which appeared in the Inst issue of the 
Siyasat about (lit. under the heading] Delhi affairs Hbow b 
that the greatest complaint of the Muhammadans of 
Delhi against the imam of the Jama mosque was that he 
never mentioned the name of His Majesty the Sultan 
in the khvtba. We regret to have to sav that in con¬ 
nection with affairs relating to Islam the imam used to 
attach vory little importance to the feelings of the 
[Muhammadan] community at large. The result was 
that mutual hatred and estrangement continued to 
grow. At last, the imam had to Iktw his head before the 
unanimous desire of all th Muhammadans that His 
Majesty the Sultan's mime should he mentioned in the 
Friday khutba. We cannot say how far the accusation 
which a khansama has brought against the imam is based 
on truth. As. however, an accusation by a Mnhnm- 
nmdan can mislead other Muhammadans, the imam 
must not remain wholly silent and should clear himself 
in someway or other. He knows full well that he iH not 
popular with the Muhammadans. He should try to 
gain the honour ami respect which are necessary for an 
imam. He can attain this position only if he fears no 
one but God and His Holy Prophet, in connection with 
Islamic matters. When the Imperial Government itself 
has repeatedly said that it dot's not like to interfere in 
the question of the (^’aliphato and that it is the business 
of the Muhammadans to settle it in accordance with 
their unanimous decision, the conduct of the imam in 
not introducing His Majesty the Sultan’s name in the 
khutba merely through the fear lest the officers of 
Government, should get displeased, constitutes such a 
shameful weakness as by no means becomes an imam. 
We will say again that, the imam should fear no power 
excepting God and His chosen Prophet. 

Extracts taken from issuf, of tuf “ Waqt ” pub¬ 
lished in February and March 1919. 

[February 10, pages 8 and 9.] t 

A Public Met ting at Amritsar. 

A public meeting was held in the Bnnde Mataram TIn.ll, 
Amritsar, on the nth February, the Basant day, at 2-30 
f.m., to discuss the Bills proposed by the Kow latt Com¬ 
mittee. In spite of the day being a festival, the Hall 
was packed to the full, w hich showed thut public opinion 
was inelined towards the betterment of the country. 
It was thought at first that, those who had convened 
the meeting on the day of a national festival had made 
a mistake [and that] owing to the fair the attendance 
would perhaps be poor. Fortunately, however, the 
people of. the country have now become prepared to 
sacrifice their pleasure for national interests. At th© 
time the meeting commenced there was no room in the 
Hall for more men and many had to go back without, 
attending the meeting. It is thought that the Hall w ill 
rot suffice for future national meetings, and those will 
generally have to hr held in the open air. The reso- 
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lutions passed at this meeting were of extreme import- 
uih'<\ w btoll were to the Hied that Ihe general public 
did not 1 1 he to [><* Bound hand and loot with such luw h. 
1 he peoples stale of mini! was f such as to indu ate) 

♦ hat they would not rest unless they hail had their de¬ 
mands iultillerl. It is really unjust that, on the one 
hand, (!m* British hmcrmmMil sliouId recognise our 
right, t.O self government, hut that, on the other, ihe 
Bureaucracy should wish to prevent us trojn demanding 
it. The follow inw I’lmjahi proverb applies to this: 

The mother ip line would have a no-e ring prepared, 

{. But j the ilanghUT-iu law would have (In 1 nose cut 
oil. 

\\ e worked lor the Empire Beyond our power. We 
hi 1 1 dun n our liV‘*s, gave mwii y and made e \ t rv s:i< rifiee 
wi.irh we eould. But, i | all the' world, the door ol free¬ 
dom i . s),ijt against no ;,nd apamsl u ■. alone the Iree- 
(tom f <♦!' which we 1 1 nigh t to h < Ip 1 lie AI lies ill Ihe hill top 
ean war. India alone is the only unfurl untile count r\ 
on the hir e o the eartlt V heir, in '.pile of 1 lie «■>;i; teriee 
nl the Press Act, the .seditious ,\irelinks Ad, and the 
(■ uiS| irary A t. the bureaucracy lines to enact ether 
most slringeiu !.».w . 

We acknowledge the Blessings of British rule and 
mn .ider InvuJlv to he King a. part of our p*h< ion. hut 
We are distrusted sidl. 'Ihe nason for tin Hit t ■. ,| )s 
tJuil w e arc cm issiv ely lo\al it weal o had like I rHuiid, 
til row n oil the yoke of tie* Binisb (lev i rnmeut, v hn*h 
>at Indian likes l.o do. the t<nreain*i.n*y would pi rhaps 
hav(* viewed ms with trusting «p<s. < Mir desire. however, 

• •* •'■at the l nion .lack should I'ontinue to wave over 
fi d a. till our hurled <l<a,d nscfiom their grave.-cm heavin'/ 
the noise ol the I >uv ol Judgment. Hut (he sellish 
huictiiicrac.v seems to desire that | lif. then I it may drive 
liie love lot the King mil of our hem Is By a policy of 
repression, \\ c enqtiire lioiu the hiire.meracv whether 
it can conquer our hearts hy tilling jails with our bodies. 
N°. never. By ruling over the !.carts. Ihe mots ot 
Government stiil.c down to tin* antipodes. 

We do not like tin* rule ol a. I bin odhan : we need 
Banin s rule. W r leva* Kaunas rule Akhar was popu- 
lur. heeauae hi* ruled over our hearts. 

During the li si ('hriHtmaK Mr. Bepin Gliendar l*r. I grave 
Midi lews t he name of “ unlaw iul I: ws.” Indeed, ibis 
unnatural l.'-w should not. la* passed and the general 
public should carry on u strenuous agin .t.ion against it. 

We are of opinion flint, this is:, test, which < iov'criiriicnt, 
lni.,s set up, i <y passing this law it vvi.shi's to see how 
strong, \ hl. w ulc) \ our hearts, your feelings ere lor ohtaiu- 
mg sell-government. It you Imw \onr lieads before this 
l!i,w. you wdl not get self-government even lor ten thou¬ 
sand years. It is, there!ore, ineumbenl on us to nie.ke 
a united struggle to prevent Ihe passing of this law; 
otherwise, just iw »ui name m nol mentioned at tin* peace 
con mi cnee in sj)it ( > of tin* assujy.neos (given to n.s|. vve 
sh.vil not he able to show our faces to imv nation in the 
wo. Id. 


[Fibruary pages 11 and 12. ( 

llo'tir Ruhr ot tic<ltlt")nnt- {From tin fun of n Home 
Ruler). 

Ewtoii : — Tt is not necessary that the editor should 
concur in the opinion ol correspondents. 

In these days most ol the ( ongressmen an* looked upon 
aw aeditionists, and it is said that they work against Gov- 
ernment. 'I'lu* question now crises how far this is true. 
Is it seditious to complain loan inspector ol police against 
n constable ? Is it seditious to complain to a local 
Government- against a superintendent [of police] and 
to tho Government ot India against, a local Govern¬ 
ment ? Similarly, if we complain to the British Par¬ 
liament against the Government of India or tho Indian 
bureaucracy, why is this called seditious, when it is a 
law made hy Government, itself that if any one Imw a 
legitimate complaint against any officer of it, from the 
highest to the lowest, he can not only complain against 


him, hut can also seek redress ? 'Hie question now is 
what complaint have we againsl the Indian Government 
or Bureaucracy ? It is not unknown to any one that it 
is due solely to the existing s 3 ’.siem of administration 
the t India lags far behind oil civilised nations of the world. 
It is owing solely to the existing system of administration 
that Indian art sand industries, which were once the pride 
ot I he world, have Beet) swept, out of existence, with tho 
result that, famine*, daily Break out in the country and 
lakhs of lives ball a prey to famine. It is due solely to 
tin* existing ay Mem of administration I hat the sanitation 
»•! the country is not looked after thoroughly, owing to 
vvneli new epidemics spread in the country every now 
and then, which causes lakhs of people in tho country 
to fall into the jaws ol death every year. 

It is due solely to the existing system of administration 
tluvt the Indian nation is regarded with extreme con¬ 
tempt hy oth*T nations of the world, owing to which 
alone various kinds of oppression were, ..nd are being, 
practised on Indians in Africa and good men like Shriman 
Mahatma Gandhi had to go to jail several times. 

If is the existing system of administr. lion which 
deprives us of sell-delonce also, lias stifled our voice, 
has stopped the pen from writing, etc., <*t<*. 

In lace of these circumstances what else should we do 
if not complain to the British Government against the 
Government, of India? The question crises t ere that 
while complaining to the British Government, wltal do 
we demand in place of the present system of adminis¬ 
tration ? We demand ttmtmj or sHI-governmen!, in 
order to change this system oi administration. We 
demand * want} or self-government of tin* sort which the 
British Government has granted to its other colonies, 
'•f/-* G. naiJa, , i. ralia. Noiith Africa, etc. Or, in other 
words, it should he said that we dij not want the shadow 
ol the Bril ish Government to Be removed from over our 
bends. On the <-j m*r contrary, we w isli that, under tho 
British Govi'i uineiit and in presence ol the, Viceroy of 
India and the Governors, we may have the power to frame 
our laws ourselves and to control the receipts of the 
country. We demand this kind of self-government 
lor the following reasons :— 

Flu* foreniod and weightiest reason relates to the 
maintenance and good of the British Empire, the Bril ish 
Empire under who,si* :egis we are loading a life of er.se 
and in living under which wo are justified in taking as 
much pride us we cun. 

The second reason relates to the changing of the pre¬ 
sent system of administration, the tea ,ous for which have 
Been mentioned above. 

The third reason relates to tho welfare and progress 
of the country. 


[March 11, page 4.] 

To Lire /n Our Rig fit. 

The past, achievements and glorious traditions of 
Indie,, a knowledge oi which used to send a peculiar 
thrill in our hearts, assumed the form of fictions through 
colouring By western historians. We begun to regard 
our great men of the past as having Been Barbarous and 
illiterate. Western civilization occupied our brains. 
We lorgot. our past doings. We Began to regard ourselves 
as the most contemptible [people and], thinking nature 
to Be the helper and supporter [of the people] of the 
west. Became prepared to acknowledge them as rulers 
and ourselves as ruled. We took it for granted that 
neither were we enlilled to freedom nor was it meant 
for ns, that nature had reserved it for western nations 
and that it was also the sod of the west which could 
produce men of high intellect and noble sentiments. 
But time changes. 'Hie time came when tho effects 
of this very western education produced signs of a power¬ 
ful change in our ideas. We saw that the sun, the moon, 
the air and the earth w re for us what wo found them 
for those nations. Our eyes were opened. We dove* 
loped the idea of regarding ourselves as human beings. 
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We found that we were made of the same matter of which 
the members of western nations wore made. Our eyes 
also were opened then. Since we are ruiod by a (Govern¬ 
ment which lays a claim to liberty and freedom we 
raised a voice for equality. We regarded slavery as 
deserving of being looked down upon. We demanded 
from our beloved and benign (Government, which rules 
over us and holds itself responsible for our safety, the 
rights which we had entrusted to it in our state of minor¬ 
ity. We claimed that now that we were of ego and 
capable, we should be allowed a hand in administrative 
affairs. We lag behind all in education. Our trade is 
(lead. Our arts and industries no longer exist. Foreign 
mere It ants have crushed us. YVe wish to tax foreign 
trade according to our wishes. YVe do not wish to 
acquire education for becoming clerks. We wish to be¬ 
come men by means of education. We are. however, 
told in reply to this claim that wo are unlit lo speak. 
11 is under consideration to take away, by enacting the 
most stringent laws, what liberty is still left. The trade 
oi India is not. in the hands of Indians. Foreigners 
residing el a great distance cat and drink in eomiort, 
but helpless and voiceless Indians wander about (lying 
from hunger and in want of nights bread. Edue. (ion, 
which is flic means of making man perfect, is proving 
instrumental in making clerks of us and keeping us under 
the yoke of .slavery. Prosperity hides its ln.ee from us. 
Have we not the j'ight to make human beings ol our- 
,selves? 1-. it only those who are horn in tin- climate 
of the west that, have the rigid to bee lied hum n brim's? 
lias nature given us the heiitage <>1 alw..vs remaining 
in subjection ? Our conscience (ells us that we like lilt* 
now. it is our right to live ami live with honour. 

[March lb, page X] 

Truth ho s turn, nrnilul. 

The Black Poll has revealed the truth. The self-will 
ol the buror.m raev and its moves have emerged lroin 
behind the cm lain of secrecy. The Indians have come 
to know of their value and price. Tiny have now no 
hope ol their good and well being Iron) anybody else 
except the King-Emperor’s (Government. A rental of 
the treatment which the bureaucracy has accorded to 
tile representatives of India breaks the heart, mi kes 
the pen la.II from the hand and brings d...rkn|^# before the 
eye- The representatives ol tin- country oppose the 
iilack Bill. The bureaucracy carele,.sly rejects tln-ir 
demands. The whole coimlry cries. A commotion 
is canned from the east to the west, and from the north 
to the south. The bureaucracy preserves its ohstinaev 
in order to maintain its prestige. Does the fact still 
need proving that the bureaucracy has not intentionally 
tried to make India, fit ? The very majority of oflieial 
members in the Councils proves that the bureaucracy 
does not consider Indians reliable. But sometime,s we 
are misled to think that our [lit. this] minority fin the 
Councils] will perhaps last only till we have been trained, 
(that] when we become lit, the number of our represen¬ 
tatives will increase and we shall be able to make the 
nest laws for ourselves. The matter has now been 
cleared. The bureaucracy is not prepared to grant to 
Indians any concession which may be likely to promote 
their most important interests. We have already stated 
that the throat of education and trade has already been 
cut, ami the particles of the corpse ol industry have 
flown and mingled with the air [lit. vacuum]. The 
bureaucracy now wishes to wrest even the little freedom 
of speech which Indians possess, so that they may remain 
submerged in the ocean of ignorance and may consider 
subjection their birthright, and liberty a sin. It iN a 
pity that the servants of a Government, which jumped 
into the burning fire in order to maint» in the freedom 
of flie weak in the dangerous place of Europe, should 
adopt an attitude endangering the freedom of India and 
should, by piercing the hearts of three hundred million 
inhabitants of India, be guilty of causing uneasiness 
among the loyal and devoted subjects of tlie Xing- 


Emperor. If the enactment o' such stringent laws tor 
a country which ha:, proved itself loyal in every way 
is not to murder justice what else is il ? inland cits-' 
played treachery irt the very midst of th ( . war. when the 
(Government of the Kmg-Emperor u; s involved m serious 
difficulties. No such law w. s ventured lo be cm eted 
for the people there as would deprive them oi their 
freedom. The sole reason for this wa tie t iliev hid a 
tongue m their mouth, while India is voh cless. t'n- 
fortunalo India has undouhtedh deadened her feelings 
owing to her having been addicted tor centuries past 
to wealing the collar of slavery. Hut the bureaucracy 
should remember that even the most effete nations 
acquire life at the time of extreme distress and mis¬ 
fortune. Indians do not <>be\ the hurc;,ucru< \ by loree 
of the bludgeon. Nor can any t Government keep swell a 
big nr. t ion under subjection 1>\ torn- ol I he (dudgeon. 
Indians ii.ro naturally king worshippers *Mk! loyal. They 
will remain and will assuredly icniaim loval. as is 
their nature, t.o the King-Emperor's Government. Al¬ 
though the hureauciacv has dele* mm< d lo ciush the 
leelings of Indians beyond mcasai tic |, Her an- nucli 
til. .t t ev will be: r hardships l i i-m.st |\but will not 
think of causing pain to anvbodv. I li»-\ will alw: vs 
pray t<> their Holer or Holers to |<v <1 the m< nibei \ ot tin* 
bure: .ueiv.ey into the right p..th. The tiuth has been 
revealed to them. It cannot be eoneeii.led now. 


[March 2'h page 2.] 

Irish Mnolur of Ptnfinni atal ha!mu Lry.slulnr. 

El.sew hei e in to-day's issn • is published ii.ii artielc 
from ’* A < ’onvspoudeut " i:. which Imm t has been thrown 
on 1! :o condition ot lri>h rebels, \ esl ei d.As news 
show what gre...t inflnclier the limb members have in the 
British I’m li, .men l. All 1 he 1 ‘mimi Feincrs. w ho : .re c.:U< d 
rebels, arc about to be released Horn internment through 
their efforts. India, also is ;• part of the : . .me Jintish 
Empire where all the non uffiei.d member., oi the Legis¬ 
lative ( ouned raise their voice og.nnsl the blot k snakes, 
but Government remains wholly indifferent. 

iSee bow vast is the diffeiej.ee. 

In 11 ese circumstances, who ean sav that the present 
(Government of Indm is governing Indians according to 
their w ishes ? 

II we hs.ve any objeitiou and if we desire any change 
it is simply this that the sy , 1 cm oi admmi.-itration should 
be changed. Heaven lorlnd, not n single Imlmn desires 
that the people [lit. tiny j should gird up their loins lor 
rebellion. The Emperor of England is our beloved 
monarch. We are his subjects. We have claim., on lima 
and lie. on us. But we (lo not like that 11 is Majesty's 
servants should overlook our rights. The Biitn.h (Gov¬ 
ernment is prepared to grant concessions lo the rein Is 
of 1 he Sinn Fein party at the instance of the I fish mcmhci s. 
Why should not, then, the loyal Indians be listened to ? 
Our demands may iindoubfcdlv appear exorbitant ro 
(Government, but the lael is that these are our rights 
and we will light, quarrel and do everything, lor our 
rights. 

Government has seen how we placed our all at its 
disposal to tight an external calamity. Bui if (Govern¬ 
ment does not now attend to what we say in connection 
with internal affairs, it is not known what the cllcet 
will be. We wish Government may accept our demands 
peaceably and reject the Rowlatt Bills even now, lest it, 
should have to repeal these laws alter an agitation and 
should subsequently be laughed at by the world. May 
God vouchsafe wisdom to those people in whose hands 
our good and welfare now lie. God grant that the germs 
of discontent may not ho created in a peaceful country 
like India. But Government should r< mend < r that if 
it displeases the country, as it seems bent, upon doing, 
there will be raised a noise like that of the 1 >a\ of Resur¬ 
rection. We do not support, any revolution. Wr shall 
of course. do this much that we shall stop all bu»ineM, 
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never our connection with the world and destroy ourselves 
by Suffering the extremes of hunger and thirst. Govern¬ 
ment will then be responsible for the blood of the voice¬ 
less Indiana. 


[March 21, pages 2 arid 3.] 

Come, let us Mourn. 

The black snake of the Rowlalt Bill has after all bitten 
the Indian nation, it has been passed. What medi¬ 
cine did we not try and what prayer did we not offer 
for our heart to recover itself ? But it did not do ho. 

Ah ! Mourn, () ladies of the nation ! Beat your heads 
O elders and old men ! it will go ill with your children 
from tho day on which these black snake* will stick to 
Indians. We did what we could. We held meeting* 
and raised the voice of protest. Our representatives 
in the Council plainly declared that they would not con- 
Hent to tliis noose being put round the, neck of the children 
of Mother India. But the bureaucracy, which was obsti¬ 
nate, did not budge. We now say to it: — 

Friends, the Day of .Judgment is near. 

How will the blood of the murdered remain con¬ 
cealed ? 

If the tongue of the dagger keeps silent. 

The blood on tho sleeve will cry out. 

Now what should we Say or not say ? Should wo 
remind (the authorities] of our acts ol devotion or refer 
to our Sacrifices ? Tile position is of one of suspense. 

What should I say ? I am unable to say anything : 

At the same time 1 cannot also help speaking out. 

To whom should we complain ? Before whom Should 
we lay our complaint ? Even the Council doorS have 
been closed. The only hope now is from the King- 
Emperor. dust as II is Majesty sowed the Seed of lovo 
for him in the hearts of millions of Indians by reversing 
and unsettling Ihe settled hoG ol the partition of Bengal, 
now also hi' will art in the Sami' way. Before, however, 
your voi •<• roaches the Royal palace, you will have to 
strive vc/v hard. Yo.i will reach there only alter passing 
in front of the heads of Snakes. It is lik 'ly that you may 
have to make Sacrifices. If is possible that you may have 
to undergo the hardships of imprisonment. Come, 
begin preparations from this very day lor conveying the 
message. Assume a mourning appearance and put on 
black clothes and take the »S 'nti/agrahn vow under the 
guidance of Mahatma Candhi. Close your business, 
weep and cry, tmt do not cause pain to any one. Become 
prepared to sutler all calamities. Remember that if 
you lay down your life tor freedom, you wilt he called 
marlyrs. (live lip the dreams of peace. Remember 
that peace is not such a sweet thing that it. can be ex¬ 
changed for fre dom. If you would live, live as free men ; 
otherwise death is better than this life. 

^ on have now before, you tiie achievements of your 
ancc tors, who followed the principle: — 

Clear thou the way on which thou see-est thorns, 
Thou shouldetit always be mmdiul of the helpless 
bare footed. 

Gird up your loins to Secure your freedom, keeping 
in view only this principle and treating no one with high¬ 
handedness. Remember that while it is a sin to usurp 
any one « rights, it is a still greater sin to let oneself be 
cowed by anyone lor no reason. Act with perseverance 
and courage and take the Sat pay rah a vow. We ourselves 
are identified with this movement and will oppose this 
repressive law in every wav. 

it is a hint to the accomplished men of the world 

[Thai] the Creator made India for the Indians. 


[March 22. page 3.] 

The Black Bill. 

In this poem the bureaucracy has addressed the people 
of India after passing the Black Bill, and the latter have 


appealed to human feelings by reminding the bureau¬ 
cracy of their sacrifice*. (Editor.) 

(’oraposed hy Babu Brij Gopi Nath, Bahai, of Am¬ 
ritsar. 


The jfathers also will come out with the appearance of the 
buds. 

To me one day the authorities tauntingly 

Said, “ Do you know anything of your condition ? 

We did pass the Bills and listened to nothing, 

“ Although lakhs of meetings were held here and there. 

“ Of what importance are you ? You will bow your 
head in acquiescence, 

“ Oth-.rwHo there is aim another wav to remedy this 

“Well, say again, ‘We should be given self-govern¬ 
ment ’ 

“ And See whether this produces any effect. 

“ Your parrot of swaraj will not talk : 

“Its beak will be tied; the feathers also will be 
clipped.” 

I said, “ Feel a little shame, recover your senses. 

“ It behove i man to have some fear of God also. 

“ T tell you truly that there will not be found in the 
world even alter a search 

“ Au ungrateful person like you. 

“ It was only yesterday that in this war 

“There was nothing which we did not do: we gave 
our heads as well as property and money. 

“ It iA a hundred pities that you give us this reward 
tor 1 hi 

“ Do you hear the Judge of the Day of Resurrection 
also in mind ? 

“ Where is tho downright infidel who is afraid 

“ Of the threat of being deprived of wings and feathers 
which you hold out. to us ? 

Let the *ea«m of spring visit our garden, 

“ The feathers will also come out with the appearance 
of the buds.” 


[March 21, page 2.] 

Heart-rtnding IncidenIs. 

Oh ! where is the nation which sleeps pleasantly while 
it is being injured ? Where is the nation which has no 
care while its boat is reeling in the sea from the attacks 
of a wind storm ? Ah ! those unfortunates are Indians 
who are moving towards destruction, but continue 
asleep, who have neared ruin, hut do not rocover their 
Senses. If a child dies in a family, the household observes 
mourning for it for years. Wliat should he the eon- 
(Jition of the survivors in a family of which no less than 
one-half lias died ? O sons of Mother India, have you 
ever turned the pages of history or not ? 

Alas ! what have to do with a history in which true 
facts may be recorded ? Why should those events lie 
related to you which may portray your ruin ? Do you 
know anything of your condition ? Come, harden your 
heart a little. Convert it to stone. We tell you ; listen 
with some attention. Do not fall to weeping ? It is 
not the graces of Miss Lily or the blandishments of Miss 
Ditrg which will help to amuse you. These are facts, 
which will burn your bosom and dry up your blood. 

Mr. Digbv has made calculations and tried to open 
your eyes. Liston Five millions of people were killed in 
all in all the wars which were waged in the whole world 
from 1793 to 1900. i.e., during 107 years. But it is 
dreadful that in India nineteen million people died writh¬ 
ing from hunger during the ten years from 1890 to 1900. 
M hy. is there any other unfortunate country in which 
so many people may havi died merely for want of bread ? 
The residents of that very India, where the very name 
of hunger used to be unknown, which used to load q 
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life of comfort and where there was such an abundance 
of foodstuffs that it could never have anv anxiety [on 
their score], to-day die to the number of 19,000.000 
writhing from hunger. Why ? Because the country’s 
wealth has gone out of it. During the sixty-five years 
from 1835 to 1900 Rs, 90,00,00,00,000 has gone out of 
India, i.e., to England. This being so, will you Hindus 
live or will you embrace death and go to sleep ? O 
merchants of India, we place this condition of the country 
before you and ask whether you will rest only after 
getting India ruined. Are you determined to bring the 
greatness of India to naught ? If you have feeling 
hearts, if you have any regard for vour country's honour, 
save it from such a dreadful prospect [lit. spectacleJ. 
You can do all this. The prosperity ot the country 
depends on you alone. Have you ever taken the trouble 
to think ? If not, you have made yourselves responsible 
for starvation and famine. Come let us take our trade 
in our own hands and reflect how we can enrich ourselves. 
Let it be granted that trade is not in your hands. Let 
it he granted that the bureaucracy is not prepared to do 
anything for your good. But do you also not wish to 
make your future ? There is no difficult tiling which 
man cannot do. If wo unite and take the trade in our 
hands, the time will come when we shall be able to bold 
up our heads and say to the nations of the world that 
Indians also can do whatever they like. 


[March 27, page 2.] 

Bhagwan Krishan and the Black Snake. 

0 god of freedom ! O guide to truth ! O thou, who 
extendest thy helping hand to the innocent in their 
fdifferings ! O thou, who breathest the spirit [lit. raj, 
misprint for ruh , spirit] of life into cowards ! O thou, 
who knowest the secrets of statecraft ! () llhagwan 

Krishna, Mother India, who gave thee birth, is afflicted 
with troubles to-day. The nation, which feels proud of 
thy name, is being pushed down dark abysses. Thy 
hoiplesH and friendless worshippers are being thrown into 
the ocean of degradation to-day. Their liberty has 
been wrested from them, their wealth has been looted, 
their ('ourage is gone, their hearts are despondent. Tney 
are surrounded by the cloud of poverty and destitution. 
The storm of repression is raging. There are only the 
pieces of the heart ’o eat and its blood to drink (the sen¬ 
tence is penned through]. In short, O Bhagwan, the 
land of Bharat is in an unspeakable condition to day. 
The bureaucracy is determined to enforce repressive laws 
in order to sweep thy marks out of existence. These 
repressive laws are not less than a black snake. There 
is no remedy for their bite. Wo remember no charm for 
it,. It, is said that thou oontrollcdst a cruel snake and 
saved people. 

Bhagwan. to-day also a similar cruel snake has come 
out of the bureaucracy's basket, and is running to bite 
thy children. Tile bier of Indians is to conic out in a 
very short time. Will not, O Bhagwan. thy spirit bo 
affected by the cries and distress of tliy children V Yes, 
it will be, and that for certain. The worthy sons of 
Mother India will bring this snake under control. They 
will thoroughly destroy its poison. They will have their 
bodies hacked and become food for this snake (the second 
part of the sentence is penned through]. They will 
quench its thirst with t oir heart’s blood |the sentence 
is penned through]. The world will see how loyal Indians, 
devoted Indians will trample under foot this repressive 
law of the bureaucracy. O those, who are loyal to the 
King-Emperor, do not lose heart. When the smoke 
of your sighs and lamentations will reach the royal palace, 
its pillars will be shaken and hearts will tremble. You 
wore not traitors. Your British Government will save 
you from this tyrannical law of the bureaucracy. YY>u 
should of course have patience. Let not the vein of 
revenge [lit administration, intizam , misprint for intigam , 
revenge] palpitate within you. First rot and then you 
vyill bear fruit, History is full of the great deeds wrought 


by your ancestors. Sit at their feet and learn the lessons 
of sacrifice. Those holy souls will be with you. Their 
blessings will accompany you. 

Remember that this is the time to act and not to talk. 
Perform deeds. Save the names of your ancestors from 
being tarnished. Remember that, ot hei w im>, people 
will pour ridicule not only on your name but also on 
that of those of whom you feel proud and will regard the 
resplendent deeds of those shining slurs as myths for 
ever. 


[March 31, page 2.] 

Bureaucracy# Tyrannical l.mc. 

The bureaucracy has, regarding Indians as savages, 
trampled public opinion under foot. It lias lifted the 
veil off its Wilfulness and s If conceit by passing, in a 
high handed manner and against the rules, the tryannical 
law which will wrest their freedom from Indians. Was 
there any Indian in whose heart feelings of contempt and 
hatred did not exist against this tyrannical law ? But 
the bureaucracy, which had the evil spirit of arrogance 
and haughtiness on the brain and thought of driving the 
people of India with the rod, turned a deaf ear to their 
voice and accorded a savage treatment to the King- 
Emperor’s loyal subjects {///. Government] by framing, 
against the rules, whatever laws it liked. Indians were 
regarded as savages and sweepers of Africa and held to 
be deserving of being treated like robbers and darojts. 
nay, even worse than that. Even dacoits and robbem 
can hear the statements n»ad< by a person giving evidence 
against them and can appeal from the judgment of the 
court ; but unfortunate Indians will be deprived even of 
this. The members of the bureaucracy will themselves 
be complainants, witnesses and judges. It is possible 
that, the sun may deviate from its course, the motion of 
the earth may lie affected and the water may divest 
itself of its qualities, but the judgment given bv thn 
members of the bureaucracy will on no account be set 
aside. This tyrannical system of administration is so far 
untraeeablo in the history of the world. Tin* most Hrlf- 
eoneeited Governments afford the accused an oppor¬ 
tunity of making his defence. 'The servants of the 
Government, however, which lays a claim to freedom in 
the world and to protecting small nations against the 
tyranny of tyrannical Governments, are to-day framing 
such laws to crush the. freedom of Indians as may reduce 
Indians to a state of living death, may prevent, them, like 
the dumb, from speaking and may make them pass the 
days of their lives like the lame and crippled. Does tho 
bureaucracy think that, this is n wise act on its part? 
Will it, be able to have a pleased heart after passing such 
a tyrannical law '! No, never. By creating so much 
unrest the bureaucracy has afforded a, proof of its dis¬ 
loyalty to the. Government of the King-Emperor. He who 
creates unrest- and sedition is an offender under law. 
If the bureaucracy has boon guilty of spreading unrest 
against the wishes of the people of India, it alone will 
be responsible and answ era 1 !c for this [lit. w hieli ]■ F< I low' - 
countrymen, you arc innocent. You have been forced 
to undergo calamities. Granted that a person acts 
in an unbecoming manner under compulsion. A 
person forgets to distinguish between lawful and. 
unlawful in a state of poworlcssnoss. But you are tho 
successors of such lion-hearted and courageous men a n 
never felt perturbed or deviated from truthfulness. Do 
not lose heart in this calamitous condition ; do not 
commit any unlawful act [lit. law]. Whenever you nit 
in a .secluded place think of those great men of t he nation 
who used to be burnt alive, but never opened their lips 
in complaint. Think of them. Do not forsake truth. 
When thoughts of weakness and cowardice enter your 
mind learn a lesson from the spirit of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Passive resistance is your duty. You can remain alive 
in this way alone. This is the weapon with which to 
make the bureaucracy fall away from its arrogance and 
h ughtineas. The greatest of powers have bent before 
passive -osisters God helps those who Jiclp them.olvw, 
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[March 31, page 4.J 

The Gift of an Iron Box by Government to the Indian 

Boldicr(s) after winning the War in Recognition of 

Their Bravery and Devotion, 

[Then follows a cartoon, in which an Indian soldier, 
having the words ” Victory of our Government ’’inscribed 
on the breast of his coat, is seen carrying on his head a 
box with its lid open. A winged dragon labelled The 
dragon of the Rowlatt Bill ” comes out of the box, but 
Maiuitma Gandhi’s hands twist its neck before it 
can attack India. J 

[March 31, page 4.] 

Tyrannical form of Government in India. 

The mournful day of the 18th March 1919, on which 
thirty-two and a half crorcs of Indian' were rendered 
voiceless by the tyrannical law of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Ins colleagues will, like an ugly stain, always 
remain memorable in the world’s history because of its 
tyrannical doings in India. Every child of India will 
remember with hatred and contempt this Mark day, on 
u lii"!: a destructive flood raged mer tin* land of India, 
blowing f-tornif of sorrow and making cloud.*, of grief 
\ht. seed, fukhtn, mi-print for ghant, grief) rain, and cold 
wafer was thrown on the hopes of the poor, unlortunate 
Indians Ye nilisrd nations of the world, look at the 
afflicted rood it ion of my lndia.li I i o< 1 ,ers and shed a few 
ti irs over the bier of freedom, nint h ha-i hern hanged 
by the tyrannical law of the head of the buieaueralie 
Government of India. The twentieth century, which, 
ha- (he pride of Inn ug railed the Id dory of the golden age, 
will Jose its glory through the kindness of the bureaucracy 
because the lirsf in talment |of their reward for their 
war M' rviees) which the buream ran has paid to Indians 
is contempt ihle. 

It is known to evervbodv bow in the recent days, when 
Government w:d involved in a very great calamity, our 
Indian brothers helped it with iiioiic\ and men and how 
poor Indians shed their blood where Go\ ernnieiit’s 
sweat h i'. The|/<d. but the] bureaucracy, b\ its tactics, 
to which it lia.s become n,i(dieted. promised to grant con 
cessions to Indians. Now, howevir, that the calamity 
i' over. Government has granted a rope to Indians in 
reward lor their loyalty, and has said: “ (> Indians! 
I’d! thit valuable present round your necks and die.” 

It lias been truly said that when a calamity is over, 
even God is forgotten. The bureaucracy forgot its pro¬ 
mises. but you. O m\ follow-countryimm, swear that you 
will disregard tile pleasures of the umld until you get 
tins Black Bill, which has pierced the hearts of thirty- 
two and a half erores <>l Indians, repealed. Has England, 
who claims to be tin* mother of libel t v, been benumbed 
to-day by sea waves, or has she closed her old ov eS and 
is looking at the spectacle of the condition of oppressed 
India ? 

The writer— Ma^tui. of Amritsar. 

Extracts taken from issues of the A7te Herald 
ruitusiiKD in March and Ai-ril 1919. 

[March 23rd. page 3.] 

Public Opinion and Government. 

. .. Everybody knows that there in not much love lost 
between the exponents of the public opinion on one hand 
and the Government on the other. The situation is 
indeed deplorable. When the world is on the threshold 
Of a formidable political and social revolution, it is very 
nee?ttsui y that here in India Government should really 
cultivate a feeling of respect and regard for all what the 
people have to gay on those questions which are so inti¬ 
mately connected with their progress and prosperity, 
renditions in Germany and Russia are too ghastly to 
enamour any one of Bolshevism. But if the breach 
between the public opinion and Government actions is not 
breached and is allowed to widen itaclf by one party or 


the other, the only result would be that had been in other 
countries. Where the differences between the governors 
and the governed become acute these can not be remedied 
by ordinary measures; these require then a drastic 
surgical operation. 

[March 23rd, page 14.] 

The expected has happened. Government in opposi¬ 
tion to the most considered opinion of the Indian public 
passed the Rowlatt Bill on the 18th instant. Govern¬ 
ment by its deliberate, contempt for the Indian point 
ol view has show n that it is not in a mood to be sym¬ 
pathetic towards our aspirations. Jt in now our duty to 
put the Government to trouble in »vpi v constitutional 
way. Unless Government repento oi n-i unwisdom, as 
it had to do in the Partition of Bengal < ase, wc should 
do our utmost to so confuse the authorities as to render 
their work in the country almost impossible. We should 
not transgress law : but within the lin ts ol law we 
should show to the Government that they are helpless 
without our help, and that help is not to he given unless 
coercive laws are removed from the Statute Book. 


[April (ith, page 3.J 
The Baxi-s of Onr Demand*. 

... Tlmrc are cei tain impoi taut men in India, men w ho 
have done tln-ir best lor the country. prepared to ueerpt 
Montagu-l li'-lmsford reforms W ithout an\ sei ious modi¬ 
fications. They say that to ask tor any more is beyond 
practical polities. There are others like the leaders of 
the present Congress party who are more advanced in 
their doniandH. but they too are prepared to bow before 
the deck ion ol England state; men who ha\ c declared that 
reforms are to come only piecemeal. Tiny want com¬ 
plete Home Rule, no doubt. Gut a." it appears impracti¬ 
cable to them in the present cireiimstunecH they are 
prepared to wait for about a general ion more. 

This attitude could be called commendable if it were 
thought that the question ol complete :’.clf-government 
within (lie Empire at a very (ally dale was really beyond 
practical polities. To us this supposition se<ms rather 
wrong, it is based on the assumption that the present 
rolorms are due to circumstances layout! our own power. 
Men think that what India is to get C to get through 
the generosity ol the British Statesmen. 

The fact is that what we have got, have got through 
our own hard efforts, ; and w hat we shall get, shall g< t 
because of our own earnestness. Any help from out¬ 
side is welcome but that can never be the determining 
factor. 

Indians think that they have a natural right for Home 
Rule. If they bad any confidence in themselves they 
could got cvciy thing even from unwillinir hands; only 
they should use constitutional means to attain it. The 
hi t refenns or the reforms to come have been gained 
almost at the point of the bayonet, as the metaphor 
goes. Bureaucracy was unwilling, is unwilling, and 
shall ever be unwilling to part with power. It shall be 
untrue to itself if it were to be otherwise. We should not 
have any respect for their feelings. The only practical 
question is whether what we demand is based on righteous 
principles and w hef her w e are prepared to make every 
effort in support of our demands. 

Our cause is no doubt right ; our earnestness is beyond 
doubt ; only we have to save ourselves from falling u 
prey to immediate minor gains. In the past we have 
been able to snatch our rights from closed hands ; though 
wc have to suffer long for these. In future too we shall 
win ; because all opposition is unnatural. 

[Ap’d 13th. page 3.j 
Black Art* and Bureaucracy. 

Bv passing the Black Art m taoe of the United Indian 
opposition, bureaucracy has thrown out a challenge to 
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1 he people, a challenge meaning that whatever the Indiana 
might think of their future they can have no voice in 
the real administration of their country. The manner 
in which the present Government has treated Indian 
opinion in the case of these bills clearly shows that all 
talk about political regeneration, about responsible 
Government, about India’s high mission in the British 
Empire, is a mere moonshine. The whole affair seems to 
ho like a tragic farce which none was prepared to see 
enacted after the famous August declaration. But facts 
arc facts, and however one might try to disguise his 
di.- appointment, official attitude obliges us to think that 
India, in order to come to her own. has yet to tight a 
very hard battle against the bureaucracy. 

We were told that England had full trust in Tndia and 
consequently Indians should have full trust in England. 
Y\ *■ still have full trust in England and England might 
hr ve full trust in India, but it is now clear that after what 
has been done in the case of fclie Black bills, Indians on. li¬ 
ne; feel justified in placing any very great trust in the 
bureaucrat >• form of Government, in this country. The 
whole of India, even Punjab representatives in the (Yarn¬ 
ed, with one voice opposed these draslie measures, but 
the officials did not listen to them. Their earnest cries 
were thrown to the winds. After this to think that one 
can trust the bureaucracy or the bureaucracy trust us. 
is niere sell-decept ion. 

The bureaueraev has thrown the challenge though, in 
a rash moment, and we as men, must accept the chi llenge. 
P.v passing the Black Act Government declares to the 
Indians that it lias absolutely no value for their opinion 
or ior the opinion ot their leaders. It has absolutely no 
care whatever ior wlu.t Mr, Nhastri ways or what Main Ima 
Gandhi request#, The bureaucracy is sel* sufficient and 
must act according to its own sweet vui!. Now il is our 
duty to prove by coimtitu I ion.' I and peaceful methods, 
by righteous agitation, bv sacred words . tid noble deeds, 
tied Government must listen to what wc say, that it 
must be our voice and only our voice chat, should really 
m Iter in div,line w it h Indian question*, and that Govern¬ 
ment of lmlic., with all its pretensions Jo infallibility, 
must bow before that decision. 

[April llltb page *L] 

A Tidier of Mourning. 

East Sunday was the day of mourning for the whole 
o! Indie.. No Act had ever hrvn so honooted before. 
Em lliis is only the beginning ot the end. We mav have 
to do much more before the Act leaves us for good. 

[April 13(h page f>.] 

For the ln normt. 

Liberal donations should he sent to Mr. K. Dosai, 
Provisional Honorary Secretary to t he Relief and Memorial 
Fund for the dead and wounded in the Delhi tragedy. 
Mr. Desai writes;—‘‘A fund has been started for Delhi 
tragedy memorial and it is hoped that the Indian public 
will contribute their mite."' Nothing is more noble thru 
to subscribe to such a fund. One gentleman has already 
donated one live lor the purpose. What is to be your 
contribution ? 


[April 13th page 5.] 

Hefence of India Art. 

Government, of the Punjab have interned public 
leaders like Dr. Kitchlew, Satyapal and others. People 
regard these men as saints but the Government treats 
them as criminals. Such a difference in the angle of 
vision between the rulers and the ruled is indeed deplor¬ 
able. We wish Government may he imbued with the 
spirit of understanding the feelings of the people as 
they are and not as they ought to be according to ita 
wwh impossible standard. 


EjXTKacts taken from issues of tee Leader published 
in April 101#. 

[April M, page 4.] 

Praise of the Rouiatt Bill. 

If God so wishes f even] the enemy becomes the means of good. 

(From Firoz of Ludhiana.) 

The Rowlaft Bill has been passed ; it is good : 

Do not speak ill of it to me. 

1 ain an Indian, but am a loyal man, 

I bow to what may the will of the Master. 

The pen of kings is controlled by Cod ; 

They write only what He dictates. 

Have you any recollection of the condition prior to 
this ? 

There existed enmity between the Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans. 

What lias revived the friendly relations ? 

What has struck at the root of t he tree of discord ? 

It is ail tine to the Row lat 1 Bill that the heart has been 
so changed ; 

It was a strange miracle wrought by the hartal : 

The banian forgot the rates of atta and pulses, 

Every shopkeeper desired at htjurt. 

To go and hear Sat vapid's lecture. 

Every speech was impressite tha"? day : 

Words worked wonder and had effect. 

When tin* biers of martyr moved hundreds of Hindus 
and Muhammadans accompanied them. 

Muhammadans accompanied Hindu biers, 

Hindus carried | Mu* lim| martyrs on then shoulders. 

All distinction of creed was removed from the lieai Is : 

All enmity and anger vanished. 

Swami Sliraudhanund goes to the mosque. 

All the Muhammadans welcome In in heartily, 

II <* awakens all of us from the sleep of negligence. 

[And | rreonedes estranged brothers. 

The Row lad t Bill ha* brought the message of unity, 

All Indians drank of t he cup of union. 

Tlx* Ram N’aumi was a wonderfully auspicious day. 

Hundreds of Muslims were engrossed with thespei taelo 
that day. 

There they took further vows of friendsh’p ; 

There was ’Ll at Lahore that day. 

The Muhammadans came and added to the & lot. 

And strengthened the foundations of union. 

All joined in praying to God, 

Save us from the punishment for our deed*, 

We can no longer boar oppression and tyranny. 

Wipe Thou the Rowiatt Bill out of existence, 

Free us from Ibc bonds of sorrow. 

We are unhappy, make us happy to-day.” 

[April 15, page l.| 

The Hon'hie Mr. Mazhar-vl-Hag's Resignation. 

It lia* already been written that the Hon'hie Mr. 
Mayhar-ul-Haq has decided to resign the membership of 
the Imperial Council by way of protest again#! the Row¬ 
iatt Bill. Our contemporary of the hide penitent., Allaha¬ 
bad, now writes that the Hon’ble Mr. Marhar-ul-Haq lias 
resigned the membership of the Council and Iiar written 
the following letter to Lord Chelmsford, Governor-General 
of India:—My Lord, I have read with deep regret the 
account of the deplorable incidents which occurred at 
Delhi, the capital of India, on the 30th March last. Inno¬ 
cent people, who were taking out a peaceful proces-ion 
against an improper law of Government, were mode tlie 
target of the ritle. Your Government has considered it 
proper in the matter that the statement made by the 
Dellii authorities should be admitted to be true, and lias 
decided without making any inquiry that no < ba ge w|u*.i - 
over should be brought against them in connection with 
the happening. Unfortunately the authoi dies do not 
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realise the changed conditions of India and they still 
carry on the work of administration according to the old 
methods ; and these things do not heroine a good Govern¬ 
ment. In these circumstances, I feel that I can do no 
useful work for Government by remum-ng a member of 
your Council, i, therefore, submit my resignation. 

Extracts taken from rssi’Es of the Parlay published 
in April 1919. 

[April 2 {second supplement), pages 1 and 2.] 

The Satyagrahu Movement in Delhi. What happened on 
the Hint March. A Unv/vc Spectacle of Hindu - 
Muhammadan Unity. Hindu Dead Bodies on the 
Shoulders of Muhummadans and Muslim Corpses on 
Hindu Shoulders. 

[From the Parlay * own correspondent.] 

T have already written what happened at Delhi on the 
30th March, i.r., the satyagrnha day. When the chief 
commissioner, who was accompanied by •wears, went 
away saying that he would not interfere if the meeting 
ended peacefully the.gathering came to a close most peace¬ 
fully. Swami Shraddhanand again directed people in his 
last speech that they should act like salyagrahis, should 
maintain peace and order, should not raise their hands 
against any one and should return to their houses. 

Sun mi Shradd.hu nand's vn/tarallrlcd bravery. — Thous¬ 
ands of people returned to their homes. Nevertheless hun¬ 
dreds accompanied the Swami to escorl him to his house. 
When the whole crowd neared t lie clock tower, one of the 
Gurkha sepoys post ed there fired a shot . It cannot be said 
whether the shot was intentional or accidental. At any 
rate, when the bullet passed by the Swami he made the 
people stop there and went, to the Gurkha sepoys and 
asked why they had tired the shot. Instead, however, of 
making a reply they turned their rilles at the Swami. 
With what wonderful courage God has endowed the 
Swami ! To realise this one must have witnessed the 
sight. There occurred not the slightest change in the 
Swami. lie stood there like a satyagruhi and said, “ \\ hat 
are you waiting for ? Fire ! ” Meanwhile an English 
olliccr came up. When he heard all the facts lie impiiml 
from the police constable whether he had ordered the 
sepoys to fire. The man replied in the negative. At the 
woni of this English officer t he Gurkhas lowered their 
rilles, and the Swami and the other people went away. 
The pen cannot describe the leehng of regard which the 
incident created for the Swami in the minds of the people. 
The Hindus said that he was a god ; the Muhammadan 
said that he was a saint. The spirit of eager devotion in 
which the Muhammadans kissed the Swami’s hand pre¬ 
sented a sight which brought tears of joy into the eyes of 
an I ndion nut ionalist. 

Dispute over a dead body.- -Among the people wounded 
near the railway station there was a Muhammadan 
traveller from a village named Hasunpur. After having 
been hit with a bullet he went away from the station. He 
knew no one and wont into a mosque, where he died. 
When the police came to know of this they demanded his 
body from the Muhammadans. The latter replied that 
they could not give any one a dead body from a mosque, 
and that their religion also did not permit this. In the 
ond, the military Were called in and a machine-gun also 
arrived there. It is said that the military threatened a 
good deal, and oven declared that they would assuredly 
take away the dead body. Hut the thousands of Muham¬ 
madans who had collected there stood their ground. They 
said that they might bo blown away from the machine- 
gun, but would not surrender the body. Finding that, 
this was the state of affairs the military acted with wisdom 
left the body there and went away. 

The bier procession.—Y he first funeral on the morning 
of the 31 si March was of this very dead body. The crowd 
at the lime was beyond number. No estimate can lie an 
exaggeration. Swami Shraddhanand and Haziq-ul-Mulk 
Hakim Ajmal Khun accompanied the funeral. \\ as there 


any Hindu or Muhammadan of Delhi who did not accom¬ 
pany the bier and w r as there any garden from which 
flowers were not brought to be thrown over it ? When 
the funeral reached the burial garden, the Haziq-ul-Mulk 
made the first speech, in which he thanked Swami Shrad¬ 
dhanand. The Swami spoke next. He said : “ This day 
is a blessed one, on which an unbreakable tie of union 
has been established between the Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans. God grant that this union may be cemented still 
further and no power may be able to undo it. Do not 
think that the blood which lias been spilt to-day has been 
shed in vain. What advantage can be greater than a 
union between the Hindus and Muhammadans ? If 
you had been told a few days before that this spirit of 
brotherhood would spring up between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans could your eyes have pictured this .spec¬ 
tacle or could you have been willing to believe this ? 
This is not the fruit of any man’s efforts. It is the com¬ 
mand of God. Therefore hold fast to it. Become satya- 
grahis in the true sense of the term. Abide by the vow 
which you have taken and God will grant you strength.” 

While the Swami was speaking a Muhammadan stood 
up and said, “ T wish to ask a question. Tell us what we 
should do if Government arrests you or any of our other 
leaders ? ” The Swami replied : “ Even then behave 
peaceably like a satyagrahi. If 1 am arrested there would 
arise scores of men like me among you. Repose trust in 
God.” 

Hartal in the bazar.— Alt hough it was not intended to 
observe the hartal on the 31st March still the events of 
the 30th March caused such sensation among the people 
that there was a hartal on the former date also. In some 
bazars stray shops for the sale of ata, pulses, milk, etc., 
were open, but the (’handni Chuuk was wholly closed. 
Thereupon Swami Shraddhanand arid other leaders went to 
the clock tower and told the people that they should open 
their shops now. The latter replied that the hartal would 
not end until Government returned their dead bodies to 
them. Upon this Haziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Rui Bahadur Sultan Singh and Rai Sahib Pyare Lai went 
to the Chief Commissioner ami told him that if he sur¬ 
rendered the dead bodies peace could Vie restored. The 
Chief Commissioner agreed to this and five bodies were 
senl to the civil hospital. 

Art his and jatmzas together. —At four o’clock in the 
evening these live biers started from the civil hospital. 
Three of these were Hindus and two Muhammadans. The 
Hindu art his were borne by Muhammadans and the Mu¬ 
hammadan biers by Hindus. The crowd of people was 
innumerable. Nothing but heads could be seen in the 
bazar as far as the eye could see. The faces of people 
were a sight to see. The eyes were full of tears, which 
displayed both sorrow and joy—sorrow at these our 
brothers having died for no offence, and joy at the thought 
that Cod had to bring this day on which the Hindus and 
Muhammadans were to be united like this. On nearing 
the clock tower the procession divided into two parts. 
The H indu art his went towards the cremation ground and 
the Muhammadan biers towards the grave yard. Swami 
Shraddhanand first followed the Muhammadan biers and 
afterwards reached the Hindu cremation ground. He 
made speeches at both places. In these speeches ho again 
emphasized that, this unity between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans should be made permanent and that, like 
a true satyagrahi, the people should not raise their hands 
against anyone and should not allow the pence to be dis¬ 
turbed iri any way. While the Swami was speaking at 
the Muslim burial place the Muhammadans continued to 
raise shouts of “ May God reward thee ! ” and 11 Amen !” 

Non-official commission .— At the cremation ground of 
the Hindus the Swami announced : “ A non-official com¬ 
mission of inquiry has been appointed, the members of 
which consist of Haziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan, Rai 
Bahadur Sultan Singh, Rai Sahib Pyare Lai, Babu Sheo 
Nurain and others. They will inquire into the whole 
affair and ascertain how many people had been killed and 
how many wounded. You should, therefore, open your 
shops to-morrow and stay in t hem. When the committee 
of inquiry goea to you tell it whatever you know. Those 
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who have been hit with bullets should show their wounds 
to the committee or send information to it.” 

How will the hartal end ?—It is thought that the hartal 
should be ended on the 1st April. The leaders also are 
making efforts to the same end. The plan devised for 
ending the hartal is that on the morning of the 1st April 
the Hindus and Muhammadans should congregate near 
the clock tower ; that the leaders also should gather to¬ 
gether there ; that, if necessary, brief speeches should 
also be made, and that, otherwise, the Hindus and Mu¬ 
hammadans should embrace each other like brothers and 
return to their homes and shops. 

Amount of total loss .— Forty Hindus and Muhammadans 
had died by the evening of the 31st March. Eleven 
persons, among whom there was a boy of eight, are 
still lying wounded in the hospital. A list of wounded, 
who are King at their homes, is being prepared. 

There is thorough peace at Delhi. There is no appre¬ 
hension of any breach of the peace. Just now there is 
only one name on the lips of people throughout the city 
and that name is ft warn i fthracl ihanand's. 

[April Olh, page 0.J 

An Old Indian Pod a Preacher of ftatyagrahn. 

What v ill my friends do to assuage my grief 1 

Will not the nails grow till the* wound is healed ? 

Your indifferent e has passed all hounds. My Lord, 
how long 

.Shall I relate the store of mv heart and will you say 
‘ What ? • v 

If the counsellor comes, he is quite welcome. 

But let some one explain what advise will he stive ? 

J am going t here to-day with the winding sheet and the 
sword on my person. 

What exi use will he now make not to kill me ? 

(Gii.u.in ol Delhi.) 


[April 8th, page 2.J 

What hap pint d in Lahore on the Gift April ? 
********* 

Alov runty over the PotelaU Hill. - Thousands of copies of 
the Kowlatt Bill were got printed in Urdu and distributed 
in Lahore on Saturday evening. It- is said that hundreds 
of thousands of copies have been printed and distribut'd 
throughout the Punjab. The people should feel thankful 
to Government for this net- of kindness, seeing that their 
money has been saved. How much would if have cost 
to print hundreds of thousands of copies V This work has 
been done by Government of itself. On reading the How- 
iatt Act the people will understand for themselves that 
the movement which is being carried on against it is justi¬ 
fiable. The mourning procession connected with this 
\cry Kowlatt Bill was taken out at ten or eleven o'clock. 

1 do not know from what brain the idea emanated. 1 
learn that the procession originated at Bhati Gate, llnit it 
received its splendour at the Mochi Gate, and that it 
reached its highest magnificence in Anarkali. If was a 
Muharram spectacle. The people gaf lured together in 
thousands to mourn over the 1 ’owlatt Bill. There was no 
distinction between the Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Doth collected in t heir thousands. When 1 witnessed this 
mourning procession (no other word occurs to me) in 
Anarkali heads alone were to be seen throughout that 
bazar. One essential condition of this procession was 
that all had to remain bare-headed. Nobody, excepting 
ftikbs, could keep a turban or a cap on his head. Mourn¬ 
ing was regularly performed as i‘> done during the Mnhnr- 
ram. Thousands of people beat their breasts and raised 
tlie cries of “flail Hail Kowlatt Bill “and “Hail 
Hat ! the Black Bill ! ” The bosoms of thousands be¬ 
came red with beating. As Muhammadans are experi¬ 
enced in this matter they naturally took a conspicuous 
part in the mourning. The procession hailed at short 
distances. All people would then sit down uiul beat their 
VOL. IV 


breasts in the usual way. At some places copies of the 
Kowlatt Bill were also burnt. A mourning flag also 
accompanied the procession. Two ends of t his hhick cloth 
were fastened to sticks and Mahatma Gandhi's picture 
was suspended from the middle. Shouts of vietorv to 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mahatma MunshiKum. Messrs.Muham¬ 
mad Ali and fthaukat Ali and the Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans were raised at every step. 

When the procession reached the Nila Gumbaz Ghowk 
some military men were seen standing there. They raised 
their rifles. At tirst they olTered opposition, but subse 
quently they allowed the proocss’on proceed. There is 
no complaint regarding t he conduct of t he soldiers. While 
the procession was prone ling towards the Mall La la 
Duni (.'hand came from the opposite direction. He 
ordered the procession to return and move towards the 
Bradlaugh llall. Accordingly, in obedience to the order 
of its leader, the whole procession returned and moved 
towards the Bradlaugh Hall. 

Lain Dnni (hand, Iht hath r of Lahore.-- It will not be 
out of place to mention here that there is hardly any 
person who is now as much honoured in Lahore as Lai a 
Duni ('hand is. The reason for this is that he wanks fear¬ 
lessly, in an unostentatious manner and with n<> selfish 
ends. It is lie who deserves congratulations on t ho 
success which was achieved at Lahore on the fiat yayraha 
day. He is respected by both the Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans. During the last few days he laboured day and 
night in connect ion with this work. 

Mahatma (hmiihi's ph'ihujr i i<h.~ A patriot got thousands 
of copies of Mahatma Gandhi's photographs printed and 
distributed. r I hose small phonographs adorned the coats 
of the people. 

Siyns of monritt ny.— There \ (‘re many outward signs of 
mourning. Thousands of | eople were bare-beaded and 
hare-footed. Hundreds had crape on their sleeves. 
There was a small black badge on the coats also. r l hcio 
was another black mark too. 

The silntt city. Alter the mourning pro< essi.ui hud 
readied the Bradlaugh Hall, the city was wojtli seeing. 
Lahore had become the city of the silent, because, the 
bazars being closed, there were no people their and (ho 
rest had gone to the Bradlaugh Hall. 

A/ti mpt to pren at hartal.. In short, so far as t he hartal 

is concerned, it was uti eminent success. As compared 
with other cities Lahore can proudly hold its head high 
to-dav. This success is all tile greater in view of the fact 
that strenuous efforts were made to prr\en1 a hartal at 
Lahore. Many’Honorary Magistrates and t iinir ipuM om - 
nnssioners A\ cut to ask the people not to close 1 heir shops, 
but they had to return crestfallen. Some Honorary Magis¬ 
trates attempted to bring pressure to bear on t hew tenants, 
but with no result. The Deputy Commissioner of Lahore 
also summoned the Honorary Magistrates and Mtmkipul 
Commissioners and reasoned with them, but the hadnl 
could not be prevented. For this the leaders of Lahore 
are deserving of congratulations. The most excellent 
feature of the hartal was that it was extremely peaceful. 
No rigour was practised on anyone. The whole affair, 
theiefore. (Milled peaceably and excellently. 

Am d and re least.- It now remains to mention one in¬ 
cident. When the people moved towards the Mall from 
f he Nila C’mnbaz Chow k and w hen the military stationed 
there let them go after first offering oppos'd inn, (lie point* 
arrested four young men. Dr. Gokal ('hand Narang went 
to the police station with them. He secured the release 
of three of them. The fourth also was released subse¬ 
quently. One of them was Lula Anant Bam, a paiiBer, 
who was made to dand on the platform in the Bradlaugh 
Hall in compliance with a demand from the public. 

[April 9, page 2.] 

The Ddhi Bloodshed Incident and (lornnwt n f 

The Anglo-Indian newspapers of India, a fun are Orange 
things. They have nol the least svnq|^hy with the 
country in which they li\e and with the grain and water 
of which they nnni'-h their bodies. Take the incident oV 

2 R 
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the bloodshed at Delhi. Where is the stony-hearted 
person who witnessed or heard of the facts connected with 
the Delhi incident, but whose heart did not melt ? Those 
who witnessed the funerals at Delhi on the 30th March 
know what the condition of the people was at the time. 
Although people did not even know whose body was being 
carried still thousands of eves were wet. Why ? Simply 
under the influence of a spirit of sympathy. But it is not 
known in punishment for what sins (o»d has deprived 
these Anglo Indian newsp, ;-ers of the feeling of svmpathy. 
With what, hard hearted*e ss and arrogance have they 
taken up their prnn to vvri r on the Delhi modem ! They 
have a monopoly to tell d m u right lies. The statement* 
which they have published are ho coloured as to change 
the whole aspect of affair.,. They have laid the whole 
blame at the door of the people. Instead of applying a 
bit Im to t Ik* wounds of i,he people they have tried to rip 
t hem open still further. V\ ell. they will reap the fruits of 
their acts. The Asset ;.il< I Press is an Indian agency in 
name, hut if is worse t‘ in n Anglo-Indian agency. No¬ 
body can deceive liims, If m the case of an Anglo-Indian 
agency. In the ease oi tin* Associated Press, however, a 
person is Igiblo to be deceived. He thinks that it is an 
Indian agency, alt lime ,i r has never stood by Indians in 
times oi difficulty. Ail tie telegrams sent, by it concern¬ 
ing the Delhi incident were copied from the Anglo Indian 
news pa pern. Mr. DeH.ii challenged the Delhi represent¬ 
ative of this agency to pro\e what lie had written, but the 
latter only cuntenled h ms< If with resorting to evasion. 

Put why compla.iu against the Anglo-Indian news¬ 
papers r They may regard themselves as good as rulers, 
but have they any re-ipo'i.uhility ? All rcspousihilil y 
rests on (mv eminent. AV have to sav with regret that 
the (government oi India Ins acted with the greatest in 
difference in the lUattei. The ollieial n>„on nnii/ni. has 
dashed all the hopes ot the people to the ground. What 
is this cnnttninti'iitr ‘t It is only a repetition of the state¬ 
ments which the Delhi authorities have had presented to 
the world through the months of the Morninr/ Cast, the 
Ciril and Mil it<t rtf da.:, He and other Anglo-Indian news¬ 
papers. WI.eic was the necessity for this emnnw nujne ? 

It would have been sufficient only to,say that the (loveru 
incut of India regarded as true whatever had been said 
by the Delhi (hnemincnt, and that it did not wish to 
interfere. 

The greatest disappointment. which the people evperi- 
ermed was at the time u her. (hey heard that the Viceroy. 
Lord Chelmsford, had mm. to Delhi and had gone back 
utter a tew hours’ stay. Wi.at should the people conclude 
bom this V Should they look for only this sort of treat¬ 
ment, from the representative of JIi M Majesty the King. 

J an perm - ? 

Hut the greatest feat lies been displayed by Colonel 
beadon, the experience I !>, mit.y Commissioner’of Delhi. 
He was nol at Delhi on I n day on which the bloodshed 
incident look place them. Hr had gone out for -shikar. 
When he assumed 1 he i•■m.s of the administration of the 
city on his ret urn he mu inn ied the local leaders and told 
them that he had recoiled inlonnation that another hartal 
would be observed on t he Ot ii April ; that he wanted their 
help in preventing this, arid that it the people were not 
deterred Irom observing the hartal the leaders should help 
him in preventing rioting. Next he read out the notice 
which he had got printed for distribution. Afteraeeiis ng 
the leaders in it of not. Laving told the people that the 
Kowlatt Act. had not. as yet been enforced lie expresses 
the follow ing views about t he hartal 

1 he hartal was a loolis:* i ml unnecessary thing. Those 
who were firmly leU-rmi a I to dose their shops, took the 
law in their own hands and prevented other shopkeepers 
irom opening their shops by means of threats. 'The re.-tult 
was that, shops were close 1 and many people got. out of 
employment and a crowd ->l ’at,/mash' ,s caused a disturb¬ 
ance at the railway station 

What sweet speech is t -is ! One should expect only 
jiutdi sweetwords from tlie nler of a distit ! Those who 
caused a disturbance at the railway station were had- 
mashes ! Eight or nine from among these v-rv had mashes 
lost their lives and twin as many arc lying wounded. 


This notice by Colonel Beadon will undoubtedly bring 
peace to Delhi. Colonel Beadon has given expression to 
the surprising truth that the Rowlatt Act has not been 
enforced as yet. He asks cornplainingly why this fact 
has not been made known to the people. But the people 
tfee that arrests and internments, which take place to-day 
under the Defence of India Act, will be effected under 
the Rowlatt Act to-morrow. Besides, it is in view of the 
treatment which is being meted out to them now that 
they are trying for the repeal of the Rowlatt Art. 

Although the Viceroy has greatly disappointed the 
people by his conduct, still we respectfully request His 
Excellency that being the King-Emperor’s representative 
he Should place himself above all those prejudices which 
are peculiar to the officers ol lower ranks. Living in this 
atmosphere His Excellency should think what he should 
do. We realise that there can be only one remedy tor 
the indignation which prevails in the country over the 
unpleasant Delhi incident, namely, that an independent 
commission should he appointed to inquire into the whole 
affair and publish a report, if the Delhi authorities are 
proved to have committed any fault, punishment should 
be indicted on them. At any rate, it should lie decided 
whether there Wat any necessity for firing at two places, 
viz., near the railway station and the dock tower. 

[April 9, page 8.] 

Delhi , the Capital of India. 

There was hartal throughout the city on the Olli April. 
Police guards w tc posted everywhere. Military squad¬ 
rons were stationed ai the Queen's gardens, the Duilcriu 
Bridge and several other places. The people were going 
about in the ba/.ars in crowds. 

The (.raiiicars did not work. All shop* at the railway 
station also remained clo.-vd. Most of the numbers of 
the staff did not also attend to their duty. Perhaps a 
few' trains also had to he cancelled. The Muhammadans 
held a meeting at. the Fabhpuri mosque with the object, 
that the fatiha might be recited for tbe benelit ol the souls 
of the marfvrs ol th.- incident of the black day. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadan - continued to enter the 
mosque. Tie* ex ten -live courtyard of the mosque was 
tilled with Il.iidiis and Muhammadans, nay, with Indians. 
Maul vis als'o were, present in a considerable number. 
Maulvi Abdul Majid remarked in his speech, “ The 
newspapers ol our countiy constitute our tongue. They 
are meant to act as our interpreters. They should 
get liberty. Freedom Lour birthright. Our fre« dom 
should not, he KUppn.rt.scd." 

The fnthia was recited after this. The shouts of pro¬ 
gress for Islam and of vietoiy to the Klialifat-ul Mus. Imin 
and the cries ol “ Amen ! ’ made a strangely impn Hive 
speet icle. The prayei warn oilered : “ O God, onul the 
ruling nation ot Europe to do justice to urt Asiatic ■ and 
to us Indians. So unite us Hindus and Muhammadans 
that we may part nev-r again." Swami Shraddhanand 
conducted th prayer 

“ O (Jod ! keep us Hindu and Muhammadan brothers 
in unity. Let Thy grace and mercy descend on our inno¬ 
cent, dead. Induce (Jovemmont to repeal the Rowlatt 
Act,. () (*od. in dine the ruling nations to deal justly by 
the subject nations of Asia." Maulvi Abdul Majid noxt 
announced that, the Hindus would hold a meeting at 
II a.m in the Edward Park situate in the parade ground 
opposite to the Fort, and that another meeting would be 
held at f» I’.M. at the Darya fJanj bungalow No. 1. 

Thirteen constables of the police guard were keeping 
watch with fixed bayonets at the turning of the Balli- 
maran. Opposite their, was [lit. is] affixed a manuscript 
poster which was to this effect and w-as being read by 
about 200 or 2f*0 persons, standing there :— 11 We are 
asked to help (!o\ ernnient [lit. ns], to give recruits and 
money. We cut th throat.- oi Turkish Muhammadans 
oa t in* batt.Mield. Many promises were made to us that 
tin sacred places of the Muhammadans would be left 
alone. They always remained only promises and con¬ 
tinued as such up to the present. Nay, possession is being 
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taken [of the above places].” There were also certain 
highly inflammatory words. We cannot too much regret 
this poster, because it was strongly opposed to the spirit 
of salyagraha. 

By 11 o’clock people reached the place of meeting in 
crowds. There were at least 75,000, if not a hundred 
thousand, persons. Qazi Abbas Ali made a short speech 
on unity and the existing situation. After this resolu¬ 
tions were passed confirming last week’s resolutions .... 

(IIari Ram G’adr). 

[April 10th, page 6.] 

Come, Rama. 

Come, O Rama, because India is a house of mourning 
to-day ! 

There are lamentations in all parts of thv Bharat. 

Come ! Come, because the hearts of thv children have 
been pierced ; 


Everyone is apprehensive of calamities. 

Already tl e wounds in our hearts wi re not few. 

The Rowlatt Act has inflicted a fresh wound, 

From the pain of which the old and j oung are writhing. 

[And] which has caused wailings and lumeuttations on 
all sides. 

Thou art being remembered in every home in these 
days ; 

Listen to our complaint. Come, O son of Dasarath ! 

O Rama ! We adjure thee in the names of Lakhsl,. 
man, Bharat and Charat ! 

Come and remove all the sufferings of thy Aryovarta ! 

Come ! Come even now , because this is the tune to 
protect the nation ! 

We have now no protector excepting thee. 

Just as thou becamest the protector of the nation in 
the satyajug. 

Come and be so in the kali jug also, for the tinn (for 
this] has come. 

Tartar Themj. 


2 it 2 
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APPENDIX XXIII. 

Statement showing the sentences passed by the Martial Law Commissions together with the orders of Government, 

Notb.—A ll persons mentioned in thin statement, except th'sc whose names have been underlined, have been released under the tune’s 
Pro >nninUon. 


j | No. of I J I 

Serial J "Z'Xt Name of accused with (1) i£w"’ hlcb Sentence passed l>y the Sentence as determined by 

*“■ «»• I | »<■“«' iTOottVSSiJi. Commit. Uvmnxi t. 


LAHORE DISTRICT. 

1. Hmlxh'ihi Mtinijur 

lA-sault un Ins¬ 
pector All 

(•.miiar of 
rrimmsl In- j 
ventilation 
Department.) i 


I,-Uii>r. that i 
*“'d , 

imitiiii'd and ; 


(2) liushir Atmiiul, son of 
} Nasir-ud-din. 


(If) j Jlhagat Jtam, son of 
| K trpa Ram. i 


(5) Chanun Din. son of 
Shams-ud-din. 


(7) Tara Phand, son ol 
Salig Ram. 


(8) liar Narain, son of i 
Ram Chmid. 


(0) Muni l.al, son of Jai i 
C'huud. j 


( 4 years’ rigorous imprison- 
1 [ meat. 


I C months’ rigorous im- 
I prisoninent. (Sentence 

to run concurrently with 

(1) Sect lous 121,147, Transportation for life-/ that in case No. 50.) 
11:12-149, Indian and forfeiture of ! 4 years’ rigorous impnson- 

► Penal Code. property. j ment. (Counirrent with 

(2) 2»th April 1910 . | , sentence in No. .1). 

L years’ rigorous imprison- 
I incut. 


(1) Itaiwant Ningii, son ol ; (1) Section 121. Indian Transportation lor life 5 years’ rigorous lmprisou- 
i Nut,ha Singh. j Penal Cod'-. ami lorh ituie of pro- i wout. 

I (2) 2«tli April lulli. IH-rty. 


I Uiimar l>in, son of Din 
I M ulmin mad. 


Wtimis 124-A, Mfl. I'ranspor.ntion lor life. 4 years’ rigorous iinprison- 
liidi.ui Pinal Code. ment. 

) f 7 years’ rigorous " years’ rigorous imprinon- 


j Ditto . . Ditto. 

) Sections I J 

14’! Indian 1 !v..aK |,K " r, ° ,lu '' or {i No alteration. 

(ode I months’ rigorous 

i imprisonment in 

I default,. 

, 2 years’ ngoroua ( > months' 

| imprisonment uiiprisnnincn 

i years' rigorous Ditto. 

%. | imprisonment. 


montlis’ rigorous j No altemtic 
unpri: onmcnt. 


(2) 20th Aptil 1919 


Klitri > Rikhsh. son of 


loraim.i (Mib-Ins- 
peetor Oi Police). j 


.2 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 


li years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 


(2) 30lh April 191V). 


t> Knsiir ( use . | 20 

l At tuck on tram, 
murder ol 2 ' 
itritish hoi- | 

diers. etc.) 21 


llir Singh, son of lfira | (1) Section 121, Death and forfeiture . ^ 

J Singh. t In iia,i J ena)J ! i 

I < ode. , | j 

Itmlha, son of Imam I (2i 3<>th Vprd 1919. I ( Dit'o . ( V! 

i '"»■ : I j| 

Gnman, son of Kamane I I Ditto , <J 

beg. J L ) 
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API*ENDIX XXIII —tonbl. 




No. of 


(1) Offence of which 
mum I guilty. 

(2) Date, of decision. 





accused 

Name of accused with 

i Sentence passed by the 

Sentence us determined 

No. ami name o; ease. 

No. 

to 

lathLrs.uamc. 

j Commissions. 

by Cover nine nt. 



schedule. 





LAHORE DiSIR'.CI— 





! 


ivntd. 








24 

(5) 

Jasvala, son of Baha- 


Transportation for life 

2 years’ rigorous imprison- 


dur. 


and forfeiture. 

incut. Reduced to t 
year by L. G. ou 1st 
November 1919. 






25 

(6) 

Daulnt Khan, son of 


Death and forfeiture . 




Waliah Din. 






20 

(7) 

Labhu, sou of Chandu 


DittoJ . 




27 

(8) 

Charan Das, son of 


Ditto i . 


>No alteration. 


Hurnani Das. 






28 

(9) 

Bohna, son of Chuni 


Ditto 




Lai. 

[■(1) Section ^12lJ 

Indian Penal 







29 

(10) 

Balandu, son of Wazir 

('ode. * 

(2) 30th April 1910. 

Ditto . 

J 



30 

(ID 

11 ira, son of Fatta 

Transportation for life 

3 years’ rigorous imprison- 




and forfeiture. 

incut. 


SI 

(12) 

Kamal Din, son of 


Death and foneituro . 

4 

years’ rigorous Imprison- 


Uhulam Mohl-ud-din 



nnni. 



(13) 

Jamal Din, son of 


Ditto . 

2 years’ rlgorouB Imprison- 


Muhammad khan.. 



mint. 


33 

(14) 

llura, son of Nabi 


Transportation for life 

4 years’ rigorous Imprison- 


Bakhsli. 


and forfeiture. 

mint. Reduced to 2 







years by L. G. on 1st 
November 1019. 

0. Crown versus Gaimh j 





Acquitted. 


Da* 








84 

(1) 

Fazla, son of L rnar 

(1) Section 124-A, 

Transportation for life 

3 years’ rigorous Imprison- 

(Seditious iuelte- 
meut.) 


Din. 

Indian Penal 

Code. 

(2) 30th April 1919. 


incut. Released by (4 
G. on 1st October 1919. 


ft. Land a Bazar Riot . 

35 

0) 

Bcli Ram. son of Nihal 



(Attack ou Mr. 
deUale, A. S. 



Bingh. 

(I) Sections 147-152. 

> Indian Penal 

3 years’ rigorous im- 

2 years’ rigorous Imprison- 

1*) 

30 

(2) 

Ghulani Muhammad, 

nrisonriient includ- 

menti. 

son of Khtiirnti. 

1 Code. 

mg 3 months’ soli- 






(2) 1st May 1919. 

tury contineinent.. 



37 

CO 

Nauak, son of Juman 



? AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 







9. Amritsar Xutional 

38 

0) 

Ramzan, son of 


7 years’ rigorous ini- 

2 years’ rigorous imprison- 

Dunk Loot. 



Kiuiuru. 


j prisonment. 

ment. 


39 

(2) 

| Ghafur, son of Amdu . 

(1) Section 412, 

j 5 years’ rigorous im¬ 

1 year’s rigorous imprison- 


Indian Penal. 

prisonment. 

7 years’ rigorous 1m- 

ment. 


40 

(3) 

Mnltftnimadu, son of 

f ('ode. } 

2 years’ rigorous imprison- 


Amdu. 

1 (2) 2nd May 1919. 

| prisonment. 

incut. 


41 

(4) 

Ahmad, sou of Muham¬ 


j 5 years’ rigorous im¬ 

1 yenr’s rigorous imprison- 


mad. 

J t 

prisonment. 

incut. 

]i«. Ditto 

42 

(1) 

Ghafur Bat, son of 




Karim But. 





43 

(2) 

Khaliq Wain, son of 




2 years’ rigorous imprison- 


Glmfur Wum. 

(1). Section 412, 

7 years’ rigorous im¬ 






► Indian ivimi 

prisonment. 

ment. 


44 

(3> 

Aziz Mir, son of Rusal 

Code. 




Mir. 

(2) 2nd May 1919. 




45 

(4) 

Rahman, son of 






Lushu. 




11.. Ditto 

40 

! (i) 

Manohar, son of Kasai 


! 7 years’ rigorous Im- 

2 years’ rigorous imprison- 




! prisonment. 

ment. 


47 

<2) 

Khall<|, son of Jamnl . 


, 5 years’ rigorous im- 

0 months* rigorous Im- 



piisonmeut.. 

j 

prsonmeut. 


48 

(3) 

Khalil Wain, son of 




Uiu.ir Wain. 





49 

(4) 

Anwar, son of Ghaffar 


i 



00 

(5) 

Munawwar, son o! 


i 



J mnal. 





61 

<0) 

Alia, son of Khirra - ; . 





02 

(7) 

Rusla, son of Sattar 





63 

(8) 

Ahmdu, son of Khaura 

-(1) Section 412,- 

7 years* rigorous im- 

2 years’ rigorous imprison- 


Indian Penai 

liruioiimeut. 

ment. 


64 

(9) 

Subhanju, bou of Wall! 

Code. 




(2) 1st May 1919. 




65 

(10) 

Bub ban, eon of 





Ahmadu. 




It Ditto . 

60 

0) 

Kaman. son of All 






Bukhsh. 





67 

1 

(2) 

Dins son of Kadir 





iiakhsb. 





| 68 

(3) 

Ghulam Rasul, son of 





Klshau Singh. 





| 69 

(4) 

Jhanda, son of Kalina 

J 
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No. ot 





No. and name ot cue. 

Beria 

No. 

| accused 
! according 

1 

Name of arcused with 
father’s name. 

(1) Offence of which 

found guilty. 

(2) Date of decision. 

Sentence, passed by the 
Commissions. 

Sentence as determined 
b> (.overrunout. 



schedule. 





AMRITSAR DISTRICT 

I 

j 





— (unt<i. 


| 





12. Amntgur NuConU 

60 

1 (^) 

1 Muhammad Dio| son 




Hunk Loot —.oiitfl. 



of Plr Dakhsh. 





61 

i (ft; A ixlii, son of Ilaqir 







Khan. 





62 

(7) 

Jan Muhammad, son 







of Nur Din. 



1 * years rigorous impri- 







soument. 


62 

(8) 

Allah Dltta, son of 






Mirari Duklisli. 





64 

(9) 

Chirugh Din, son of 
J’ira. 





66 

(10) 

Nathu, son of Ibrahim 

Ml) Sect,ion 412, In- 

7 years' rigorous iui- 





diau Penal Code. 

prisonment. 

0 months’ rigorous impri- 


00 

(11) 

(Jhani, son of Badiq . 



67 

(2) 1st May 1919. 


somnent. 


(12) 

Russa, son of Vor Mu- 


] 




hanmiad. 





08 

(13) 

Imnm Din, son of 



>2 years* rigorous impri- 



Jamal Din. 


[ 

sonment. 


60 

(14) 

Mtiliammad Shall, son 



J 




of Abdullah Shah. 





70 

(16) 

Rahim Khan, son of 



] 




Rusal Khan. 



> Released. 


71 

(10) 

Jan Muhammad, son 







of Sadig. 




IS. Ditto ■ 

72 

(1) 

Muhammadu, son of 





j 


Khl7.ru. 





73 

(2) 

Sod la. son of Nora 





"1 

(3) 

l'utta, son of Asad Joo 




14. Ditto . 

76 


Mahaja, son ol FazaJ . 

(1) Section 412, In- 





* dian Penal Code. 



15. Ditto . 

76 


Faznl Din, afittt Fajja, 

(2) 3rd May 1919. 

-7 years’ rigorous 




son of Mutiammml. 

imprisonment. 


J6. Ditto • 

77 


A llnli Rakhn, son of 






Umar itakhsh. 




17. Ditto . 

76 


Ruldii, son of Alim . 

l (1) Section 412, Indian 





I’enal Co«le. 


-2 yearn' rigorous unpri- 



18. Ditto . 

79 


Ohulam Muhammad. 

J (2) 6th May 1919. 


sonment. 




son of Allraii Dakhsh- 

J 



LAHORE DISTRICT. 







10. Croon versus Mod 

80 


Moti Ram, son of Our 

(1) Rules 24/29. De¬ 

Transportation for life 


Hum 



Das. 

fence of India 
Rules and seel ion 



(Seililion and 




J 24- A, Indian 



lit tempt to 

seduce police.) 




Penal Code. 






(2) 3rd May 1919. 



AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 







20. Amritaur Salwnal 





Acquitted 


Hank l&ot. 







21. Dit to 

81 


Ilari Ram. son of 

(1) Sect ion 412, Indian 

7 years’ rigorous im¬ 





Bishan Dos. 

Penal Code. 

prisonment. 






(2) 6th May 1919. 


-2 years’ rigorous impri¬ 

12. I,ah(>re Upper Mall 

82 

(1) 

All mad Din, son of 



sonment. 

Riot. 



Barklmr I)ur. 





83 

(2) 

Ata Muhammad, son 

(1) Sections 121, 147. 

Transportation for . 



of Jan Muhammad. 

Indian Penal 

life and forfeiture. 





>■ (’ode. 




84 

(3) 

Busiint IRain, son of 

(2) 6th May 1919. 





ltum I.al. 




86 

(4) 

Fero* Din, son of Nabi 






lUkhsh. 




00 JR AT DISTRICT. 







28. Guff at cat* 

86 

(1) 

Ohulam Nabi, son of 




(Riot. mischief 
and arson.) 

87 

(2) 

Dr. Allah Dltta. 

Feshawari Lai, son of 

(1) Sections 121. 147, 
427, 436, 436 

Dit*o 

6 months' rigorous impri¬ 
sonment - 




Uanesli Das. 

149 




88 

(3) 

Abdul flhakur, son of 

Indian Tonal 





Rahim Baklisli. 

Code. 
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No. and name of case. 

Seria 1 i 
No. 

No. of 
accused 
according 
to 

schedule. 

Name of accused with 
lather’s mime, 

-1 

(1) Offence Of which 
found guiltv. 

(2) Date of decision. 

Sentence paused L.y the 
Commission. 

Sentence as determined 
by liovrnnieut. 

GUJRAT DISTRICT- 

rvnti. 




1 

| 



23. Qitjrai cate —contd. 

89 ' 

1 

(4) 

Najani Pin. son of 
Allah Dill.ii 

1 

f 

3 years’ rigorous iinpn 
sonnient. 


9o ; 

(i>) 

(jihuliirn Muhammad, 
son ol Nahi Itakh-li 

1 

1 


2 years' rigorous impri¬ 
sonment . 


91 | 

(05 

Fail ii Muhammad, son 
oi F»7.1 Dm. 

i 


1 year's rgoroils iiupil- 
sonineiit. 


82 

(8) 

Kidnr Nath, soil ol , 
Kalian Singh. 

i 

i 


2 years' rigorous impri¬ 
sonment . 


03 

(9) 

Arnra, son of liishen 
( hand. 

j 


3 \ears’ rigorous impri¬ 
sonment 


04 j 

(11) 

Knnjlni, sou of Unin 
Dm. 

(1) Sections 121. 147. ^ 
^ 427. 435. 430 j 

Trnnuimrtat ion for 
life an i forf itinc. ■< 

Ditto 


05 ; 

02) 

Kali Pan. moii of 
iliisliiuik Kai. 

141) ' ! 

Indian Ferial 

Code. 


1 vein's rigorous Iinpii- 
-ouineut 


i 

Oft 

(13) 

Til tail, son of Knriitn . 



Ditto. 


07 , 

<i:>) 

Devi alias TViullin, son 
ol Mmdra Dan. 



2 years’ rigorous impri¬ 
sonment 


9K 

(10) 

Fakira alias Minin, son : 

ol .11 Willi 



1 vrnr'M ri^orouH Impri- 
Honmrnt . 


90 

(17) 

Kaja Hum. son of 
Snwan Mai. i 



2 years' rigorous Imp* 
soiimeiit 


100 j 

(IK) 

\ninr Na111, son of i 
Ndiid ( hand. |, 


l 

Ditto 


101 

(19) 

Sadlni Singh, son of |( 
Naiam Singh 

1) Sections 121, 147, 

Indian 

Ditto 

1 veai's rigorous impn- 
Mouincnt. 


102 

(21) 

(llnilnmflus'i’n. son of ( 
Dinar llakhsh. 

Penal Code, 

1) Sections 121, 147, 

427. 435. 4;;rt 

Ditto 

3 years' rigorous Impri¬ 
sonment. 





149 

Indian Penal 
Code. 



24 Supple m e n l a r y \ 
(Juirat 'ate. 




(2) 7th May 1919, 

Acquitted 


25. Telegraph wire culling 





l Withdrawn 

[ 


2<* • • ■ • 





) 


a;. .Itiliilpttr Jatlan 

(Klot and mis¬ 
chief). 

103 

104 

((’>) 

(7) 

Ahdul A 7, i 7. son of 
Kami Halil 

Ahdur llashld, son of . 
Ah i nd Din. 

11(1) Section 124 A, [ 
j Indian Penal Code.^ 

Transportation for It* 
yearn. 

Transportation for 14 

1 years. 

a 3 vents’ rigorous Imiiri- 

J . . 


105 

! (8) 

A shun All, son of 
Dahadur All 


!l ( 

(l months' rigorous im- 
pi Isonment. 


10(5 

107 

(ID 

(12) 

Muhina, son of Adha . , 
j Surdara. son of .fnni . j 

1 Of. A 

■(I) Section 

Indian Penal Code. 

' l 3 yenrs’ rigorous im- J 
' ( pti.v in ’1 nt. | 

! J l 

2 years’ rigorous lui- 

pi Isonment. 

Ditto. 

AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 

10M 

(17) 

fillnlam Muhammad, : 
j son of A lulu 

. (2) 8tli May 1919 


Ditto. 

28. Amritsar national 
Bunk Loot. 

109 


Kcslio Tin in, son of 
flartdingwan 1 


! 7 years’ rigorous im- 

1 pi isonilient. 

2 years’ ilgorou* lmpri- 
soiinient. 

29. Ditto . 

110 


Mehr Din. son of Alla .| 


2 years’ rigorous Im¬ 
prisonment . 

! 

ft uiontlis’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment. 

3u. D Ito . 

111 


A1U Mnhnmrrail, son | 
of linkn Inn. 

1 

s<1) Section 412.-> 

Indian Penal 
Code. 

; 7 veins’ rigorous Im¬ 
prisonment.. 


31. Ditto . 

112 


Klmda llakhsli. soli of j 
Itiihndur Khan. j 

(2) 8th May 1919. 

Ditto 

2 years’ rigorous linpri- 
V Bourne nt, 

22. Ditto 

113 


Mzam. Din, son of 
Olianl. | 


Ditto 

> 

38, Ditto . 





Acquitted 


34. Ditto . 

114 


Fcroz Din, son of Khalr 
Din. 

(1) S«M l ion 412, Indian 
Penal Code, 

7 years’ rigorous .m- 
prlaomnent. 

2 years' rig-rous Impii- 
aon merit. 





(1 8th May ’919. 
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No anil name of earn- 

H«*rial 

No. 

HITlLWlI 

according 

schedule. 

Nanii’ of accused with 
; lather's name. 

(1) Offence of which 
louiid guilty. 

(2) I)ut< ol dec ision. 

j 

Sentence parsed hy the 
Commission. 

Sentence as determine] hy 
Guurnniout. 

oujranwala 

DISTRICT. 



1 

| 




Vo. Aulilkh nmr (liar- 
titti'f ul J'utniir- 
A/mnn nml wmili 

ol »u i tllnyg.) 

id 

1 10 

117 

(1) 

(2) 

r>) 

: Ganda Singh, T.amhar- 
j dar. 

Makhan Singh . 

! 

Smghara Singh . 

(1) Scetlon 121, Indian 
Penal Code. 

1(11 Section 121, 

> Indian l’enal 

J Code. 

(2) 0th May 1‘Jl'J. 

1 

I ^Death and forfeiture 

7 years' rigorous miprison- 
llient. 


118 

(») 

| Ala Singh 





1 ID 

(•>) 

j l'ula Singh . . ! 





120 

121 

(<i) 

(-) 

Solum Singh . . 1 

Gian Singh 

- Ditto 

Transportation for lite 
j and ioi leitnre. 

3 years' rigorous imprison - 
incut. 

LAHORE DISTRICT. 

122 

(H) 

Suclitt/Snigh ' . ! 


| 


3f> I.ohuri (lute Riot 

12:'. 

(1) 

.Mnhtal>. Hon ot Ghiilam ! 
Dustgir. 


| 



121 

(2) 

Ahdiir Rahim, son of 
l’.lltl 


1 



»2:> 

(3) 

j fii-han ('hand, son ol 
Jvi.shi’ii ( liand. i 


j 



12(1 

(4) 

I'azl Husain, son ot 1 
Nur Husain. : 

-(1) Seel a hi 121. Indiai 
Penal 4 octi . 

| Transport al ion foi hie 

1 and tort eit ure. 

2 year-' rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 


127 

(M 

.fadil jlliil, sou nt 
.Mangha. 

(2) hlh Mas 111 10. 

! 



12H 

l«) 

(■Iiulnm Muhammad, 
son ol Kam/.un. 


i 

i 


I } " ' 

12!) 

(K) 

Shiv Dim, son ol 

Jhamla Mai 


Anjuittcd. 


AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 





! 


Go imtnfiiini Rml- 

ii mi l/rnnliHfiit 

l.'Ml 

(1> 

Lai Singh, soil ol Jshai 
Singh 

(1) Section- 121, 121- \ 
117 100. 1 P C. 

, Death and lorteituie 

Transportation tor hit 


131 

(21 , 

| 

! Iwhar Singh, son ot 

Sect inn 120. Kaihva.v 
Act, too. i. P. C. 

f 

Transportation lor life 
umi loiteiture. 

j f> years' rigorous nnpii-on- 
nn nt 




l.hagat Singh. 

1 



r.’.j. | 

(«) 

Jnayat. son ol Kaddu 


i Ditto . 

I htto. 


nta j 

(..» 1 

Din, soil ol Knhi 


ii) year-' rigorous impri- 
' somnent. 

:S years’ rigorous jnifimon- 
ini'iit 


ini j 

(8) 

Wasakhi, son ol Kharak 
Singh. 

1 

; Transportation fur life 

! 

5 yi ar-’ rigorous imprison- 
Illelit, 


i:ir, 

(7) 

(■"•) 

l'.idian Singh, son ol 
Plinggu. 

l.aclihman, son of 

fiiiranditta. 

1 

(1) Sections \ 

> 120. K>. \it -j 

11!), 1. P C. ’ 

7 years' rigorous inipri- 
1 HoUlliellt 

1 Transportation lor life 

2 year ' rigorous imprison¬ 
ment 

r, ye r-' rigorous mipri-oii- 
llieiit, 


127 ! 

! 

! 

I’.nta, bon ot Nando . J 

147, 1. P. C | 

(2) loth Jlaj 1011). i 

; 7 years’ rigorous unpri- 
1 somnent. 

2 veai rigorous iiniri-on- 
iiienl 


i:ts | 

(121 j 

Ihita Smith. son ol | 
Kharak Suigh- 

1 

lo years' rigorous linpri- 
| sonmeiit 

3 > ears' rigorous iinf rison- 

Ill'Mit 


1:,w j 

(13) ; 

Kishan Singh, son of 
ll.iMnt Singh. 


I 7 years' rigorous nnjiri- 
! HOiunent . 

2 year-’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment 


140 

(11) | 

.Tliand.t, son ol J1 ira . 


| Transportation tor life 

f> jear-’ rigorous linprison- 


™| 

• (K>) j 

.1 iiainla, son ol J.abliU j „ 


DKto 

i 

Ditto. 

40 [ID Go in it ii /> urn ; 
linilu'if Ihn il- 

vi, lit 7 h. It fitst. 

H 

(D i 

AmriU Singh, son of 
Nibal Singh. 


I! year-' rigorous inn 

1 pi isotuni'td and 

! 1;-. loo line or (i 

j month-’ tigimus 

miprisonment in 

! delaillt. 

2 years' rigorous nupii- 
»I'liiueiii, luu un- 

ihanged. 


I 




i 2o stripes 

No alt' ration. 


W :i i 

1M i 

1 

14 r > 1 

12) 

(•’>) 

(D 

Sant u, son ol Annik j 
sm> r 'h 1 

1G l.r Singh, son ol 
Niii.’l Singh. 

R.'irn Smrh. son of 
Mula Sins'll. 

(1) Sections 

. 170 ' 

370, I4:.- 14S , 

Indian Penal 
j Code. 

| i 2i 121ii Mas 1010. 

j 

i wars' n/urniH 

j u.ijii i- .imn iit nad j 

i ,!ei.i..il e. leoi.t In ! 

! m, nt, ! 

: n.c.o . 

1 - 

i i 

1 

| 

year-’ ngtrotis in j re 
| -I I ti’i lit, line un- 

eluiligid. 

j 

i 

110 J 

c>> 

Kapur Singh, son ol 
Annp Sin h :J 

! 

• lulio . . ' 

i ! 
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APPENDIX XXIII— contd. 




No. of 


(1) Offence of which 





Serial 

accused 

i 

5 

I 

c 

1 

6 

Sentence passed by the 

Sentence as determined 

No. and name of case. 

No. 

according 

father’s name. 

(2) Date of decision. 

Commission*. 

by tiovernuivut. 




schedule. 






A MINT SAB DISTRICT 








— tontd. 








40. (//) Onman pur a 
Rinlutau Derail¬ 
ment Theft Ca$e 

147 

(0) 

Bawa, son of Jai !' 
Kishen. j 

1 f 

3 years’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment and 

II s. 100 line. 

2 years’ rigorous impri¬ 
sonment hue un- 

changod. 

—contd. 

148 

(7) 

Katha, son of Shaman 1 

I 

I 

1 year's rigorous 

imprisonment. 

/•No alteration. 



140 

(8) 

Muhandu, son of 


Ditto . . . 

J 




Chaughatta. j 

| 





150 

(9) 


1 

3 years* rigorous 

2 years' rigorous 

Jm- 


Siugh. j 

(1) Sections 

imprisonment ami 

prisonincnt, hue 

un- 




370 

Its. fsKi line or ft 

changed. 






> 379.147,—, v 

months’ rigorous | 







Indian l’eual 

•'ode. 

imprisonment m ; 

deiault. 




151 

(10) 

Maghar Singh, son of 

(2) 12th May 1910. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 




Wit Singh. 






152 

(ID 

Oanda Singh, son of 


ft months' rigorous 





Jawala Siugh. 


imprisonment. | 




153 

(12) 

Clulab, son of Shndi . j 


30 strips 

>No alteration. 

1 



154 

(13) 

Mehr Din, son of 
Kiiiian. 


Ditto . . 

Acquitted. 

J 


.. 






GU JR Alt W ALA 








DISTRICT. 








42. Akalgarh Cate (Riot 
and mischief). 

155 

(1) 

Badri Nath, son of 

U ulab lUi. 

(1) Section 500, Indian 
l’eual Code. 

1 year’s rigorous 

imprisonment and 
Its. 100 11m or in 
default 3 months' 
further rigorous 

imprisonment. 

ft months’ rigorous" 
imprisonment. 

1 year’s rigorous 



150 

(2) 


(1) Sections 500 and 

1 year's rigorous 



J iwun Mai. 

124-A, Indian Penal 

imprisonment and 

imiirisonment. 





Code. „ 

Its. 100 line or in 








default 3 months’ 
further rigorous 

imprisonment, under 
section 50ft ; 1 year’s 








rigorous imprison¬ 

ment, under section 








124-4, to run const 1 - 








Clltively. 




157 

(3) 



1 year's rigorous 

ft months' rigorous 

r a 


I-aiq Ram. 

(1) Section 50ft, Indian 

imprisonment and 

imprisonment. 

£ 




> Penal Code. 

Its. loo fine or 

I 

H 


158 

(4) 

llishambcr Das, son of j 
Harbilas. 

1 

J 

in default 3 months’ 
further rigorous 

imprisonment. 

1 year’s rigorous 

9 


150 

(5) 

Sohan Singh, son of 

(1) Sections 50ft and 

1 year’s rigorous 



Rain Mai. 

12 1-A, Indian Penal 

imprisonment and 

imprisonment. 






Code. 

K>. HMi fine or in 
default 3 months’ 








fuither rigorous 

imprisonment under 
sect ion 5O0 , 1 year’s 








rigorous imprison- 
nient under section 








121- \, to run conse¬ 








cutively. 

ft months’ rigorous 



100 

(0) 

Ishar Das. son of Gopal 

(1) Section 506, Indian 

1 year's rigorous 



Das. 

Penal Cudu. 

imprbornwat and 

Its. loo line or in 
default 3 months' 

imprisonment. 

| 









fuither rigorous 

impiisonincnt. 

J 



101 

(7) 

Utma, son of Amolak 

j (1) Section 421. Indian 


No alteration. 



Ram. 

lmpnsnnuvnf.till rising 






> Penal Code. 

of ( ourt. 




102 

(10) 

Dulla Mai, son of 

J (2) 14th May 1919. 





Shankar Das. J 




43. Barhna fT ire. 

103 

(2) 

Rail mat Ullali, soil of ! 

' 

3 years’ rigorous 



Cutting and 

Daula. 


impiisonmcnt. ; 



Riot. . 

104 

(») 

Nawah, son oi Daula 1 


2 years’ rigorous 






imprisonment. I 




105 

C>) 

Slialnh Din, '.on of 


I 3 year”' rigorous 




Daula. 


imprisonment. ! 




100 

<«) 

Olmlam, son of Daula 


2 years' rigorous 1 






imprisonment. i 




107 

(7) 

Ibrahim, son of Daula 


Ditto . . | 




108 

(9) 

Ahmad, son of Maulvi 

(1) Section 117. 

Ditto . . i 

-No alteration. 




» Indian Penal* 

3 years’ rigorous j 




loo 

GO) 

Azirn Bnkhsh, son of 

(‘ode. 

imprisonment. 




Abdulla. 

(2) 10th May 1919. 





170 

(ID 

Sharaf Din, son of 


2 years* rigorous 




K .iam llahi. 


imprisonment. j 




171 

(12) 

Ismail, son of Khitda 


:j years’ rigorous : 




IJaklish. 


Imprisonment. i 




172 

(13) 

Azim Bakhsh, non of 


Ditto . . | 




173 

Umar Din. 

Ismail, son of L'raar 


2 years’ rigorous j 



(14) 


Din. 

J 

impiisonmcnt. ( 
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A PPEN LI X XXIII— eonld. 


N'» and name of cane. 


j (1) Offence of which 
j found iruilty. 

(2; Dat- oi il. ri.Mou. 


(Pi) Fnttrh Muhammad, 1 I 
| son of t mar Inn. I 

(Iff) j Muhammad Dnadii, 

| Mm of A It d u I 

j llu him. 

(17 1 Ahdul lialimaii. son 
of Nuniun 

(20) Tek rhiuid, soil of 
(Jaiura Kiim. 

J.( I) Section 147, Indian 

(2.’li T)lu Mnliauunad. son fvn.il t ode. 

of Cliund. (2) loth Muy 1919. 

(2s/ Muhammad All, non 
of Kuah. 


2 years' rigorous 
i m prison ment 


LAHORE DISTRICT. 


4,. K'tiro U.ohf/f fh* 


4f,. JnlulfiHf liilhni If’i 


(■1) Jiirru, son of Cimnda 

(4) cluntiu, son oi Maniu 

(«) .farnrnu, son of Jd» 

(7) Arjan Smith, koii of Di- 
wan Smuli 

(I) Lrhna Smidi. son of 
Solum Sun'll 


(I) S. (dions 14”, flll.V 

*>•’ Indian 
1 ll> ’ 

Penal < ode 
(21 ir>th May Ml 19. 


of (l) Serf ions 12t. 124-A 
!>n.V Indian Penal 
t 'ode, and I!tile 29 ol 
I >1 feljei of India \rt 
Cinisolldat ion Hull's. 

(2) ir.fh May 1919 


Transportation ioi life :? v 


Ditto Ditto 

10 years' rigorous me Ditto 

prison i unit. 


Transjiortation tor lilc 


i years rigorous imprison - 


AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 


| (1) Section 412. I 

Dans Kaj. son of JI nr i Indian Penal Cod.- ■< Ditto 

Kam. [ (21 l.'.tli May 1919 | 

Cyan Das. son of It am I • I (i months’ liirormu i 

j Saian. J prtsoinnenf. 


LAHORE DISTRICT. 


Nan I I al, sou ol Ran I 
sin Kam I 


j Knmm Clmnd, 
I Krij Kill 


Him. ; S<1) Section 121. Indian Transportation loi lilc 2 years' rigorous nnpxi- 

1 I Penal Code j and forfeiture. I sonmeut. 

Iliwan ('hand, ,-ou of (2. Udh May I915>. I 
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Appendix XXIII.—Statement showing the sentence* paswexl hy the Martial Law Com- [loidimutl 
missions together with the orders of Government. 


APPENDIX XXI11— conti!. 






r" 

■ 




amtw-d ; ft anir 0 f aroused with 

(1) Offence of which 
Immd guilty 
(2) Date of dcchdon. 

Sentence passed by tin' 

Sentence as deter mined 

No. and name ot caw 

No. 

according j tatln r', name. 

i Conunissions. 

t>\ < lovcrnincnt. 



schedule. | 




LAHORE DISTRICT— 






rontd. 


’ 




60, Htti Monti Rot 

204 

( 13 ) ' Bhagwan l)as, son of | 




(Lahore) —conUl. 


; ]>evi Ditta. 

| 




205 

(15) Feroz Din, son of Nur ! 

>■(1) Sivtoon 121, 1.1* (’ 

Transport at tan foi life 

1 year’s rigoron- mipi mm 


1 , Din. 

(2) i:»th Mav lull). 

and forfeit me. 

it «*nt—roiMMirriMr \\ tt 





that linen m ca-i No 1 


200 

( 10 ) 1 Jhanda Ram, son of 



i. moot Its rigorous iiupri 



| Atma ltam. 



soli mi id 

AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 






61 Amritsar National 

207 

,. ' Santa Singh, son ol Ala 


5 years’ rigorous 

11 \ ears’ rigorous mi 

Bank Loot. 


Singh. 


1 imprisonment 

prisonnient. 

62. Ditto 

208 

1 Sardara, son of Dnlo 


Ditto 

Ditto 

63. Ditto 

200 

i Mehr Din. son of Faujii 


j Ditto 

Ditto 


Khan 




64. Ditto 

210 

, ! .Ingot. Ram, son of 

1 

6 mouth* ' rigorous 

.No alteration. 


| Tej.la. 

( 1) Sect ions 411- | 
► 412, Indian !*■ Uni¬ 

j ini pi isonment. 



55 Ditto 

211 

1 Kirpa. non of Parana 

code. 

! 15 stupes . 

1 Ditto 

56. Ditto 

212 

; 1 

Kashmiri l.al son ot | 

(2) 10th May 1019. 

5 years’ rigorous ini 

li Years' rigorous me 


< hind a Ruin. . 1 


i prisonnient 

prisonnient 

67. National Bank Loot 

212 

, Mavn Ram, son of 


2 years’ rigorous mi 

*’> months’ rigorous me 

1 

j Danda Mai. 


, prisomiient 

prisonnient. 

68. Ditto 

| 214 

! .. Mahainn. son of 'N nr ! 


1 15 stri|H-s . 

No altciatioii 


1 i *>'»• 1 


.i 



LAHORE DISTRICT. 


6'.). lihnn Karan Sit 

•nr. ' 

(1) 

Dvalu, son of Rhagu . 1 

r. 

7 war*’ iin»roH.> nn- 


mr alary. 

i 


1(1) Section 39.,, In- | 

lirisniimenl 

l .. 

I 



> dem Penal ( isle. -< i 


> 2 year- ngornim nn- 


21 n | 

(2) ' 

I’anjii, son oi llaku . | 

(2) 10th Ma\ 1919. J 

prisonnient. 

| prisonnient 
) 

ODTRANWALA 

1 

i 





DISTRICT. 

J 

1 

1 




(H). Tfatr.nlnui Case 

217 i 

<D 

Manga! sain, son of j 


1 

7 Year.-,' rigorous m»- 

(Sedition and at- 



Nihal ('hand. 


j 


tin 's on train and 

1 






in worn’ rigorous mipi> 

on British otheei 

218 ' 

UD , 

(.ujrati Mai, son of 

-(]) Seel i.,ii Pil ill- 

Death and forfeit ure j 







him ) 

1 



j ilian Penal < ode. 



Ditto 

219 

(3) 

Ke.sar Mai. son ol Na- 

1 






nak ( hand. 

J 




220 ' 

(4) 

I)iuan Singh, son ot 



j 6 inontI ih’ ngoroufi ini- 



l’reni ( hand. 



pnaoniiiciit. 


0 1} \ 

(5) 

Dval Singh, son of fleli 



: ■! yearn' rlgoroun iru- 




ltiiiu. 






(«) 




fl rnoiitliM’ rigorous Ini- 



Dokal ('hand 




lirinoiuncal. 


223 

(7) | 





5 years’ rlgoroiiH inn 




Datilat ltam. 




prisoiunaot. 


224 

(6> 

Khushald Mai, son of 




3 years’ rigorous imprison- 



lvauahi Ram. 






225 

(10) 


(1) Section 122. In- 

Transportation for life ; 





Maugul Singh. 

dim) Penal < isle. 
'(2) 17th May 1919. 

and forfeiture. 


5 years' rigorous imprison- 

1 


226 j 

(H) j 

Sundar Das, son of 




incut. 



Atma Rani. 






227 

(12) 

| 

narnani Singh, son of j 




3 years' rigorous irnpibon- 
rricnt. 



.Nihal Singh. 





228 | 

do) ; 

Ismail, son of l'az.l Din j 






220 

(16) 

Des Ram. son of Dulat i 




1 ycar’n rigorous imprison- 



Ram. 


1 


me nt 


230 

; (is> I 

Mu) ("hand, son of ■ 




3 years’ rigorous imprison- 



Thaker Dass 




ment. 


231 

! ! 
(19) | 

i 

Knram C'haud, son ot ( 


Death and forfeiture . 

1 year’s rigorous imprisons 


Ishar Das. j 



merit. 

*1 ft namah rf 

i 

232 

1 

(1) 

Muhammad TTussain, ; 

A 



lltiot, arson and 
dacoity). 



son ot Abdul Maiian. i 




233 

(2) 

1 1 

Rasheshar Nath, eon of 






NUial Cliaml. 

| .(1) Section 121. in 

Ditto 

10 yearn' rigorours ini- 


1 



j dian Penal Code 


prfaonmcot. 


J 234 

(3) 

Din Muhammad, son 





1 


of Muiinmmad 

• ifairisti 1 .'- 

i 




235 

j 

(4) 

Muhammad Ar.im, eon 

I (l) Section 305, Indian 

20 strip** . 

No alteration. 


of Nur Din. 

| Pena) Ci lo. 




2 8 2 
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APPENDIX XXIII— contd. 




No. of 


(1) Offence of which 
found guilty. 

(2) Date of decision. 



No. and name of case. 

Serial 

No. 

accused 

according 

to 

schedule. 

Name of accused with 
lather!* name. 

Sentence paused by the 
Commissions. 

Sentence as determined 
by Government. 

GUJRAJIWALA 
DISTRICT — roiUl. 







01. Miiamabad— contd. 

236 

(3) 

Muhammad Hussain, 







non of hharaf Din. 





237 

(0) 

Ahdur Rahman, Bon 






of Imarn Din. 

-(1) Section 121; Indian 

Transportation and 

7 years’ rigorous imprison- 



238 

(7) 

Abdullah, non of Nur 

i’cual Code. 

forfeiture. 

rneut. 




Ah mud. 





23!) 

(8) 

Muhammad Hussain, 







sou of Ismail. 





240 

(0) 

Rahmnfc, Bon of 

Muhammad liakh-di. 

l(l) Section 303. Indian 
f Penal Code. 

20 Btrlpes . 

No alteration. 



241 

(10) 

Ahdul Itazzak, son of 




lihulam Mohi-ud- 
Dln. 

J 





242 

(11) 

A Hull I>ltta, Bon of 







J'ir-ltakhsh. 

1(1) Section 121, Indian 

Transportat ion for lift 

’ years’ rigorous imprison- 


243 

(13) 

Allah l)it,ta, son of 

I Penal Code. 

and forfoiturc. 

meut. 



Muhammad Dltta. 

J 




244 

(14) 

Ahmad, son of Chirugh 

(1) Section 303, Indian 
Penal Code. 

20 Btrlpes , 

Vo alteration. 


24 3 

(13) 

Ahdul Karim, son of 

(I) Section 121, Indian 

Transportation for IIP 

yean* rigorous imprison- 




Chogatta. 

l’euul Code. 

and forfeiture. 

meut. 


240 

(1«) 

Ansar Singh, son of 

(1) Ditto . 

Death and forfeiture . ' 

0 years’ rigorous im* 




1,minium Das. 



prlsoument. 


247 

(17) 

Ala IT llah, son Of 

(1) Section 430, 

10 years’ rigorous 

5 years’ rigorous imprison- 




Abdullah. 

Indian IVnnl Code 

imprisonment. 

incut. 


248 

(li)) 

Nr/.am-ud-Din, son of 

(1) Section 121, lndinn 

Transportation for lift 

7 years’ rigorous imprison- 




lint Dm. 

I'ennl t ode. 

and forfeiture. 

meut. 


241) 

(^) 

Haulnra, soil of Maula 

(1) Section 412, Indian 

10 years' rigorous 

5 yearn* rigorous iinpiLson- 




Dad. 

Penal Coilc. 

imprisonment. 

men*. 


2311 

(23) 

Hiuurti, hou oi l.clma 

(1) Ditto 

f> years’ rigoioua im- 

i years’ rigorous imprison- 






prisonnient. 

ment. 


231 

(24) 

El alii ItalchsU. son of 

(I) Keel ion 412. Indian 

7 years’ rigorous 

Ditto. 




Umai Daklish. 

l’cnal Cod- 

imprisonment. 






(2) 13th Muj li)lt). 


AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 







Alii Kahonal Hank Loot 

232 


Ahmad, non of Nurnui 

(1) Section 412, Indian 

2 years' rigorous 

! months’ rigorous im¬ 





l’eual Code 

imprisonment. 

prisonment. 





(2) 13th May 1010. 

GUJRANWALA 







DISTRICT. 







Oil. Chahurknna 

233 

(1) 

Ji'wnn Singh, non of 


• 

3 years’ rigorouB imprison¬ 

llliidgc burning 



i.adhu Singh. 



ment. 

and attack cm 

234 

(2) 

Amolak Ram. son of 




tiaiii.) 



Solum Mai. 



I year's rigorous imprison* 






Transportation for . 

meut. 


23 3 

(3) 

Chuni l.al, son of 


hie and forfeiture. 


; 



Gubin 1 Ham. 


Rek used. 


230 

(4) 

Sultuu, sou of Sadulla 


1 

■> years’ rigorous imprison- 






l 

tn nl. 


237 

C>) 

Mohr Din, son of Arnra 


Death Mid forfeiture . 

10 years’ rigorous im¬ 







prisonment. 


238 

(7) 

Wudhuwn Singh, soil of 







Dial t'haud- 






0» 

Knmm ('hand, son of 


Transportation for life 

3 years’ rigorous imprison¬ 


230 


and forfeiture. 

ment. 




Harnarain. 





200 

(10) 

Malinn Singh, son of 

1(1) Section;®!, In- 
( dian Penal 

Code. 






Dlimn Singh. 




201 

(ID 

i Kalmn Singh, son of 

(2) 23rd May 

Death and forfeiture 

10, years’ rigorous im¬ 




had^Sm^l^ 

1010. 


prisonment. 


202 

(13) 

j Mundu, non of Jhnnda 





203 

(14) 

lino, son of Thigh 





204 

(13) 

.Intmngir Singh, son of 






iMiingnl Singh. 





203 

(17) 

Emilia Singh, boii of 
Wir Singh. 


i Transported ion for life 
| uud forfeiture. 

3 years’ rigorous impruon- 
meut. 


200 

(IS) 

Similar Singh, sou of 


j 




l ,r "m Singh. 


[ 



207 

(10) 

ltam Narnin, son of 
lstiac Dus. 


j Ditto . 

f» months’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment. 
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Appendix XXIII.—Statement showing the sentences passed l>y the Martial Law Com- [ Continued . 
missions together with the orders of Government. 


APPENDIX XXIII— conti. 




No. of 


^1) OtTence of which 
found gi dty. 

(2) Date of decision. 



No. and name of case. 

Serial 

acruacd 

Name of accused with 

Sentence paired to the 

Sentence as determined 

No. 

to 

schedule. 

farther's name. 

(omuussious. 

by < •uvwtnucu t. 



oujranwala 
DISrRICT—< MtU'J. 

63. C-hnhnrkana 

(Riot, arson and 

268 

(20) 

Dans Raj, son of Duni 
Chain!. 


Trans-rotation for life 
and forfeiture. 

3 years' rigorous impri¬ 
sonment . 

dacolty) — conUl . 

209 

(21) 

Ditlldr Singh, son of 


Ditto 

5 years’ rigorous Impri- 




Arjau High. 



son incut. 


270 

(22) 

Ishar Das, son of Dilla 


Ditto . 

4 years’ ilgorous impri- 




Ruin. 



sonment. 


271 

(24) 

Tcja Singh, son of 


Death and forfeiture . 

7 years’ rigorous Impri- 



Pariah Singh. 

>(1) Sect on l2tX 


sonment. 



272 

(25) 

Vjagar Singh, son of 

1 lid .in lvn.l| 

Transportation foi life 

5 years’ ilgorous impri- 



Kharni Singh. 

l (xlc. j 

and forfeit ore. 

sonment. 




I (2) 23rd May 1 '19. | 


7 years’ rigorous Impri- 


273 

(27) 

Kartnr Singh, son of 

1 

Death and forfeiture . 



Tcj Singh. 

1 1 


sonment 


274 

(28) 

Bhapwan Singh, son of 
Bisiiaii Singh. 

1 j 

Transport at ion for life 

2 years' rigorous impri- 



a ml forfeit ure . 

sonment 


273 

(30) 

Allahdad Khan, son of 


Ditto 

Ditty. 



Muhammad Arif 

Khun. 

l 




GUJRAT DISTRICT. 








276 

(1) 

Trilok Nath, son of 

'l (l) Section 121, 

Transportation for life 

Ditto. 

menlary Case. 


Isiiar Das. 

1 Indian Penal 

> Code. 

and forfeiture. 



277 

(2) 

Narinj.xn Das, son of 

| 





Lachiuau Das. 

(2) 23id May 1919. 



AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 








278 

(1) 

Mahni. son of Amir 

(1) Sections 121 and 

Death and aiViturc . 

No alterat ion. 

Hr tilJ *>. 



Bakhsli. 

302. Indian 



(M uidor of Ser- 




V Penal Code. 




279 

(2) 

Muhaiiiinad That), son 

1 



lands.) 


of Muhammad Ju. 

J (2) 27Mi May 1919. 



OUJRANWALA 







DISTRICT. 







Oft. Attempt to murder 

280 


ITarnam Singh, son of 

(1) section 307, Indian 
I’piihI Code. 

Transportation for life 

| Transportation for Ilf-. 

Air. IVale. 



Jiwan fslngh. 


with the sentence in 
ease No. 112. 

(2) 26th May 1919. 

AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 







67. Bhaqfanwala Case . 

281 

(1) 

Nizam Din, son of 


r 

7 years’ rigorous im- 

(Looting of Post 



Kama). 


i 

i 

1 prison inent 

burning ol 

282 

(2) 

Chaga, son of Muham¬ 


1 

Ditto, j 

Railway 

Station.) 



mad Bakhsli. 


i 

i 

1 Ditto. 

283 

(3) 

Habib, son of ltahnmt- 






ulln.li. 


i 

1 


231 

(4) 

Shaman, son of 


j 

1 5 years’ rigorous imprl- 



Abdulla 


l 

! sonment. 

| 


283 

(•>) 

Dhllli, son of Kadir . 

V(l) Section 121, 

| Transportation forv 

1 7 years' rigorous impri- 



Indian Penal 

life and forfeiture. 

i sonment. 


286 

(0) 

Pira son of Warlam . 

Code. 


: 5 veais' rigorous impri- 
| eoniimrit. 


287 

(7)1 

Maui, son of Asdu 



; (Kmjuiry made about, 


288 

(8) 

G unlit Singh, son of 
Kanhnva. 



5 years' rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. 






Ditto. 


289 

(9) 

Lai, son of Sawan 



(Kminiry made about 


290 

(1") 

Majha, son crt Badar 



j 5 years* rigorous linpii- 




Mil. 



myimmlit. 


291 

(ID 

Ciman, sou of Kaka . 

(1) Section 412, Indian 

, f> years’ rigorous im¬ 

2 years’ rigorous Impri¬ 




Penal (.’ode. 

prisonment. 

sonment. 


292 

(')) 

Muiia, son of Muham¬ 

(1) Section 121, Indian 

Transportation for life 

2 years' rigorous impri¬ 




mad Bakhsli. 

penal Co le. 

and forteituiv. 

sonment. 


293 

(14) 

Dodo, son of Karin 

(1) Section 121, Indian 

Ditto . , 

5 years’ rigorous impri¬ 



Din. 

Penal Code. 


sonment. 




(2) 29th May 1919. 



OUJRANWALA 







DISTRICT. 







68. Oujranwala City 

294 

(1) 

Girdhari Lai, son of 


Death and forfeiture . 

Transportation for life. 

Ceue Ao. II. 
(Burning of Rail¬ 



M ali ham. 


Transportation for life 

7 years’ rigorous impri¬ 

way Bridges, 

295 

(2) 

Abdulla, son of FakLria 

1 

Post Office, 




1 

a;, i forfeiture. 

sonment. 

District Courts, 

296 

(3) 

Diwan Chand, son of 

-M) Section 121 < 

Ditto. . 

Ditto. 

Railway Sta¬ 



Chandu Lai. 



tion, Church, 
etc.) 

207 

(4) 

Devi Difll, son of 

Indian Penal | 
Lode. 

(2) 30th June 1919. 

Death and forfeiture . 

10 years’ rigorous impri- 

* 



Diwan Chand. 


sonuieut. 


208 

(0) 

Dyal Singh, son of Gian 


Ditto „ 

Dttto. 




Singh^ 
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APPENDIX XXIII— conid. 


NftnK of abused with ?SUiv WhlCL l ^ en ^ncc passed by the Sentence m determin'd 

ttixordiui* ; f » th< . r - H name. j (2) decision, j Commissions. ; by Government. 

schedule. | J 


•t» On jrunwlu City 12941 
c *- No II 
t <nid. 


AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 


M iilmmnmd T)ln, won of 
Slmma* ))in . 

Mnngul Singh, non of : 
(iujml Mini’ll 


Sardan, son of Mula 


flj Section 121. | 
Indian Pnuul j 

y (ode. ^ 

(2) 3Utli Juno 1919. | 


Death and forfeiture 


ihndnr, nl 
( hand, 
Huinodnr 


Warts, son ol Hhaunra 


: (!) Sections 411 and j 
412, Indian 

' [ Renal Code J 

, i (2) 29th May 1919. | 


7 years rigorous mtpri- 
somnent. 

1 years' rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. 


2 years’ rlporous impri¬ 
sonment 

J year’s -goroilfl impri¬ 
sonment. 


LAHORE DISTRICT. 


fcUJF ANWALA 
DISTRICT. 


Yi Oulumoula Cit'j ; ,U7 j 


diarnin Singh. i 
Hakim Singh. 


Kail Nath lU 
Lditor, Tribune. 


Amrlk Rai . son of 

Fiirhat - Kal. 


ilaliadur Singh, son of 
Ram Singh 

Nur Din, soli of Rut a 


! (1) Beet ion 1 

^ Indian l’ei 

f 1 'Ode. 

! (2) 2ftth May 1919 


(1 1 Section 124-A. In¬ 
dian I’eniil Code. 
(2) 28th May 1919. 


(2) 2«th May 1919 


2 years' rigorous im- 
pi isomneiit. and 
Its. 1,000 Dm' or in 
1 default, <1 months’ 

1 further rigorous 

imprisonment. 

Death and forfeiture . 


:t months' ilgorotm impri¬ 
sonment. 'Fine main¬ 
tained 


7 years’ rigorous impri- 
Ditto- 


73 d-mntsai 32H 

(Attempt to kill 
Mis* Sherwood.) ' ! 


(1) Bondar Singh, won of A 

, Kala Singh ”” 

(2) Wllfly&tt, son ol Dau- > 


(3) Mangtu. son of Sant 


Death and forfeiture Transportation for Hie. 


(4) Mela, non of Gang* l(D Sections 121, 1 j 

;-imT- I 307, 147, 807 .x; 

-AI 1*9. Indian j I 


(•►) i Mangtu uliut C,Ildar, Renal Code 

! sou of Miighl. , f2) 3let May 1919. 

(<’>) I.al Chand niton Lalu. ; 
son of Dval Singh 

(7) Ahmad, son of Karim 

Raknsh 

(8) Jila, son of Karim 

B&kheh. 


I Trauaportation for i iu-leased, 
life and forfeiture. 
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AfflNWX XXIII.—Statement showing the sentences passed by the Martial Law Com- [( antmued, 
missions together with the orders of Government. 


APPENDIX XXIII— contd. 


Ho. «nd same of cnee. 


0 U JR AN W ALA 
DISTRICT. 


74. Supplementary 

tfizamobad Cafe. 


(Soo No. 81.) 


Serial 

No. 


No. of i 
accused I 
according 


Name of accused with 
father's name. 


75. J mnUar National 
Hunk: Murder 

(Murder of two 
Kuropwuia and 
looting of 

several lakhs’ 
worth of pro- 
pert j\) 


7 A .1 nn tsar 

Hunk Mu 
t M unier 


30 1 ] 
3G5 | 


300 . 
370 


334 

(D 

Phagat Singh, son of j 
Surjan Singh 

335 

<2, | 

Muhammad All, 
of Inuini Din. 

SOU 1 

336 

(3) 

Dittu, son ol (Ihumun 

337 | 

(0) 

Karim, son of Ahmad 
Din 

338 

1 

(V) 

Allah Dltta, son 
('burnt. 

o.! 

339 ! 

(1) 

It at tan ( hand, soi 
Sit a Ram ~~ 

II of 

341) 

(2) 

llngga, son of 1 

’.-lira 

341 

(3> 

Alai. 

flbulam Ilnssim. 

son 

342 

(4) 

I'miir, son of 

Pir 


llakhsh 

j 

813 

(5) 

Asailullab. son of 
tan llukhsh. 

Sul- : 

344 ! 

(6) 

Karin I hand, son 

i of l‘ 

315 

(7) 

F;u(ir ('hand. 

Karim linkh.-h. hoi 

n of: 



Alehr llakbsb 


81(1 

(8) 

.Main'll, r Smell, soi 

I, Of : 



lA mu Mitt'll. 


317 

(9) ' 

Miih imm.'idi, won 

of 



Aziz. 


348 

(10) 

Jani. son of Mnhani- | 


mad liakhsli 

1 

31 tr 

(II) 

Nizam, son of Hast 

am 

350 

(12) 

Fern/., son of Mania 


(1) Offence of which 
found guilty. 

(2) Date of decision. 


Sentence paaeed by the » Sentence as determined 
lommkloiB. 1 by (lovrrruoaat 


(2) 2nd June 1019. 


mu 121, In- 
i I'entd < ode 


IlnKle h . 
(13) | Clnragli. i 


(If.) Jnaynt, son of Pair Mai 
(17) 


Death and ii.ilcilure J 


(I) Seel ion 112, Indian' 


11 as ul, 


Ohulani Haiilar . 

(Ik) Harniuti Sin gh, son ot 
Kaltt Singh. 

(U»> i Mehr Sain. son of 
Mamihoo. 

(2tt> | Sandhi, son of llusain 

j Tlnkli sli. 

(21) Hoshan, soil of 
i Peg. 


j (2» 22nd June If 111. 


~! 

H vnt !j 


(1) N I/.HI1I 1 >ni, son o i 'j 

Kanml. 


(2) t H um, son of Wazira 

I'miir, son ol K aim 


(?) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

go 


llimsnina, son of Atar 
I Mil 

Aziz, son of Ahsan 
(lamia Singh, soil of 


S.ullq, son of Ibrahim 


Lain riimid, son of 
Phangan. 


Jalal l>in, son of Sawa ii 
lltshua, son of L&bhu 


Death hud forfeiture j 


1(1) Section 121 In- | Death and lnr!< itui. J 
* dianPcisl fo.lt-. i ^ 


(2) 12th tune 191* 


Ditto. 

No alleration * 

Ditto.* 

Ditto.* 

Ditto.* 

Transportation for life. 
Ditto. 

7 yniiv rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. 

No alter at ion.* 

Tr uisportation for life 

hi years' iigoroits unpri- 
soinm nt. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

2 wins’ rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. 

in \ears' ngoroua Impri¬ 
sonment. 

Ditto 

Transportation lor bln. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

in rears' rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. 

( j Transportation foi hlc. 
Ditto. 

Id vi-ar"' rigorous impri¬ 
sonin' ut 

No alteration. 

Ditto. 

Transport id mu inr hi a. 


Transportation lor Ute. 
No alt' in' ion 

Transport .itinn for llle. 
Ditto. 


* Sentences stayed pending orders of I’rlvy rv unci - 
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APPKNDIX XXIII— contd. 


No. of : f 

No. and name of case. S, ; riul »<‘<Cdmg Nai T /, ,f a ™ uw,i with | (1) ^J)3 C fa ,"[ty W, ' kh Sentence panned by the Sentence as determined 
No to father s name. (2) Date oTdeckion. t'omiiitesloua. by Ooveruiucnt. 


LAHORE DISTRICT. 


(]) Nadar 4H Shah, won o f 
| halm .\li Shah . 


Deuth and forfeiture . Transportation for life. 


Ditto . . No alteration. 


Transportation for life 0 months’ rigorous impri- 


<f»> ! Allah Din, son of , 
j basOlldlll . I 

(('•) Itehlu, hou of Ahmad. 


Dcuth and forfeiture . Transportation for life. 


Ditto . .13 years’ rigorous imprison- 

"nieut. 


Transportation for life 2 years’rigorous imprison- 


(1)) ! Nath Ttam. son of 
i Niliul ir Daw. 

( 12 ) Pumic, b »h «>f Klshiift. 


. 4 years’ rigorous imprison¬ 

ment. 


Death and forfeiture . No alteration. 
Transportation f r life Id years’ • igoroi » impi i- 


(14) | Farzand, Hon of Ditta 


(] r.) Klmilit Dad, son of 


Death and forfeiture . 7 years’ rigorous imprison- 

i incut. 


Ditto . . Id yenrs' rigorous impri¬ 

sonment. 


' , . u , . . Ml) Section 121. < 

(•22) tjaiida Singh, son of Indiau Penal Deatti and forfeiture 5 years’ rigorous intprisou- 

| Lchriu Smgli. t ode, nn nt. 

(20) ' Jtlshan Hi ugh, son of (2) 23th Moy 1010. Transportation for life 6 months’ rigorous Impr-i- 

j Han Singh. and forfeiture. sonment. 

(33) 1 Jiwnn Singh, son of Ditto . . 1 year's rigorous imprison- 

I Sham Smgh. ment. 


( 35 ) | Tara Hineh, st 
Jmvata Singh. 


(3*1) I Muling*, son of Mahmun 


( 37 ) | Santa Singh, son of 
j KHildan Singh. 


(.3S) I 1’ira, son of iJuta 


Death and forfeiture 


i* rigorous imprison- 


Transportation for life 3 years’ rigorous i rn prison- 


(39) Ah Mulinnmind, son of j 
i I mam 1 >ut. i 


(»j) Tirnt1 1 Ram son of j 


( 4 . 1 ) Itluira, sun ol Itupa 


Transportation for life 7 years’ rigorous imprison- 


Death and forfeiture . 


ear rigorous imprison- 


( 48 ) Allah Itakhsli, son of 


AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 


Hospital with i 401 ) 
\ i«-\v to imirdci ! 

Mrs Kowitoii. J 
the lady doetoit -10 1 


( 1 ) Mahesha. son of A mm A 

(2) ' Hfirieiina, snn of 

! Dawoiulha SmglliT " 

( 4 ) Karim Hakhs h, son of 
j Slialii) a. 

(i 1 ) j Muhmnmud Sadiq. son Ml) Sections 121, 147, Death nnd forfeiture 5 years’ rigorous imprison- 


302 120- If, 42« 
)4'.'. Indian l’cnul 
Code. 


(12) !(«umnn, sou of (ilmlnm Code. 

I Nalii, " 

(15) : Mnhammnd Ak ram. 

! sou of jYuhaninuul 

j x^r - J 

(10) ' MUHsuninint Jlathri. (i) Sections 121. Transportation for life Released on 4th August 
j vie of Mlthau Lai. 147. 120 and forfeiture. 1910. 

109 ’ ^ 1K> ’| 

j Indian Penal 

Code. 

I (2) 2nd June 1919. 
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APPENDIX XX1I1.-—Statement showing the sentences passed by the Martial Law Colli- [< 'outturn' 1 ■ 
missions together with the orders of Oovcrnment. 

1 --- 

APPENDIX XXIII— coni!. 



i 

No. of 



1 


No. and name of case. 

Serial 
| No. 

ttcclIBeil 

according 

to 

schedule. 

Name of accused with 
lather’s name 

(1) Olfenee of whirl 
found guilt v. 

(2) Dale of decision. 

Sentemv pas*. d by (he 
Commissions 

j 

M. 111. lice ns d. 1. iii’lie d 

b\ (ioM inn. lit 

I 

gujranwala dis- 






j 

TRICT. 

1 





| 

7H. Sniipkmentary llafi- 

! 405 

(1) 

Tope Mai, son of J ham la 



5 a cars’ rigorous imp:i-“.- 

mi'atl. 

j 

Mai. 



Illelll 

(Miwhlof ami 

40fl 

(2) 

Dbar Dus. soil of 



Dido 

wire-cut inn at 
►station, re- 


Kirpa Rain. 





iiiovii) of rails, 

' 407 

(2) 

Mela Ram. son of 



Dido. 

ami attack on 


Kirpa Ram. 




tahsil.) 

4 Oh 

(4) 

liar) Singh, son of 



Released. 



(lamia Singh. 





4 Oil 

(■*) 

Mr hi.ah Singh, son of 

>( J) Sect ion 121. Indian Transportation for < 

2 M ars’ ligneous ini j i noii- 




(lopal Singh. 

l'eiial ( ode. 

liii and lort.itnie 

UiCIll 


410 

(12) 

Abdulla, son of Mania 

(21 Ith June nut). 


ditto. 



Dakhsh. 





411 

(17) 

Knrtar Singh, son of 



Dido. 



Aya Singh. 





412 

(li>> 

Murad, son of Piul 



ditto. 



Din. 





4K1 

(20) 

Sant Rnm, son of 



Judo. 



(lurdas. 




AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 







ttO. Amritsar ('hurhrrU 

414 

(1) 

Ibrahim, son of Ajmeri 



4 a cals' ligoinu- 1 nil*) f)-o;n 

liu ilk. 







(Mi.- liiet and 

415 

(2) 

Raman, son ot N a Ilia 



1 illto 

urson 1 

41(1 

(2) 

Nahl. son oi Kalu . 

(1) Seri Ion 121. Indian 

Traiif portal ion lor ) 

I iilln 





f I'elial (Ode 

1)It- and loi h II un 



417 

(1) 

(1 hauns, mod ol Alla 



2 i ears' rlgnions imp* i ..»• 



Dittu. 

(2) 5th June KUO. 




41H 

(7> 

Sndlm Singh, son of 



7 A ears' rlgoi (MIS lllipl 1 -<>)l- 
11 n lit 




Sant Singh. 



LYALLPUR DISTRICT, j 







M, 7 ohri Tvk S t /hi ft . 1 

111! 

(1) 

Jngnt Singh, boii ol 


2 wars' rigorous im 

A 

(Attempted de¬ 


Hakim. 


i prisoiiiiicni, and 


railment) 





Its 2(1(1 line or t! 







months dynrmn 

1 iinprisonini lit in 

! delimit. 



420 

(2) 

Siiram Singlt, son oi ■ 


! 11 year-’ rigoroii'- im- 





Khushal Singh. J 


pnsbiim'iil and 

; It- 150 line or h 

f No nitor.it iom. 




i 


moiilli-’ iigorous 

impi i J oiiment in 





i 


d> 1, t ii It. 



421 

(0) 

Wnsiava Smell son of 


Ditto. 




Met ah Singh , 





42“ 

(•>) 

T'jngar Singh, son ot 


Ditto 

) 



Santa Sing'll. 





422 

(r>) 

(iiinlii Singli, son of J 


1 

1 year' rigorous in,- 

R< duo .1 f< end i,. . .j. 



VVudhaua Singii. i 


pnsonmeiit. I;- l' 1 " 

! im "i It month-, in 

Dm Ol R- 5(1 





J 


j d> limit 



4144 

(0) 

l*ali» Singli son ot ' 
Sundar singli. ; 

1 

i"( 1) S. el ion \ 

j Dido 

1 





I 25, Mil ot 1SH5. i 





(7) 

Thnkur Singli -on oi , 

1 I!> .| 

Indian Penal 

1 r.Hle. 1 

l.t year-.’ iigor*ius < 

1 



Narain Singh j 

inipn-oiiiienl 

1 It" f.o tine or (t | 

months in dcla nit 




42(1 

(K) 

Wii'-akha Singli, son of j 

(2) lith June mi!*. 

Dit to 




Mangal Singh. j 



: 


427 

(0) 

Dhana Singli. son of ! 


Ditto 




.Ihanda Singh. j 



i 


■12 m 

(10) 

Thakar Singh, son of j 

f 

1 1 year's rigorous 

| v.N'o alt* radon. 



(lief Singh. 


im p r i - o o m i Hi, 
Rs, 100 line or 
months in d* tault. 




421) 

(11) 

Ijuhhmnn Singh, son 


Ditto 




H Arur Singli. ; 





420 

(12) 

Li.dha Singli, son oi 


Ditto 

1 




Jamal Singh. 



| 


121 

(12) 

Khan Muhammad, son* 


11 a ear •’ rigorous 




of Uliana. i 

! 

1 

J 

“imp r i s o n m '■ nl, 
Its. 150 line or (J 
momlis in default. 

1 

! J 




T 
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APPENDIX XXIII— cantd. 


No. und name of owe. 


r H • j (2) Out. of dec lsiou. 


j Sentence passed hy the , Sentence ns determined 
j Commissiona, by Government. 


LYALLPUR DISTRICT 


81 'lo'n T*k Strvjh — 4H2 


AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 


(it) ! Fhagu, sou of liura 


(15) (Jandu, non of Mungtu | 
(1C.) Mum, son of Hira 

(17) Jiwan, hoi> of Nundu 

(18) Sobm, son of Knrttm ! 


(1) lludlm Kislmn, i 


(2) 6ib June 1.10 


(2) 7th June 1010. 


1 year’s rigorous No alteration, 
i m prison in e n t, 

Its. 20 fine or 0 ) 
moutlia in default. 


18 months’ rigorous 2 months’ rigorous impri- 
imprison in r n t, somnei.t, fine urn 
Its. 500 fine or fi changed, 
months more in j 
delimit. 


(it) | Knnhya, son of Kuldu (j) Sections ,^ li Death and forfeiture . i Transportation for life. 


LAHORE DISTRICT. 


HI M’e./n/i ( Dt‘T tilnifnl j 4l! ( .) 
ol Armoiirf i Tfim). 


GOJRANWALA 

DISTRICT. 


(12) , Jota Singh, soil of , 
; l-.ihii Singh. 

(CO 1 Vir Singh, son ol Tlia- j 
kiir Singli. 


I Transportation for , 2 years' rigorous tmpri- 
I life and forieiUire. I s"iwnt lit. 
j (! '• fears’ rigorous imj ri- 

| 1 son Ilient. 


(1) Sulakhim Singh, so n 
J of !■ niijn smgli. 

(2) I Asa Singh. Hon of j 
| Nilutl Smgli. 


>(]) Section 121. Tn- 
) dian I’emil Code. 


Trans porta non lor 
hie und forfeiture. 


I (2) Oth ,1 line It) 10. 


10 years’ rigorous impri¬ 
sonment 

5 years’ rigorous impri- 


(2) Cluragli, son of Suba I (|) Serf ion 121, 

i I > Indian l’eual 

(2.) , Diwau ( hand, son of i Code 

Mill ltaj j 


‘Urnnsjirirtatiori for j Ditto, 

life und torti it ure. •{ 

j l ‘i years’ rigorous 


(«) JMuIa, son of (ihamun (1) Section 42c., 

Indian J’elUll 


(lit) j Muhammad Hussain, 
j son ol Muhammad 
j ltaklish. 

(11) I Thai;nr. son of l’rab 1(1) Section 12 

Dial Indian lVn 

! Code. 

(15) Alla Dittn. son of 

j Karim Rukhsh. (2) 21st May 1019. 

(17) ! Itanir.an. son of Nizam 


(20) ! l’ala. son of Ram 


(22) Snrduru, son of lludlm 


(24) ; I naval. CUnh, son of j I 
| Siraj Din. \ J 


| 0 iiiontl*’ rigorous i 
j i- 0 nilie||t. 

I 5 years’ rigorous i 
j somnent. 

| 9 years’ rigorous i 
! sonnient. 
j 5 years' rigorous ] 
I Homnrut. 
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APPENDIX XXIII— contd. 


No. anti name ol case. 

Serial 

No. 

No. of 
accused 
according 
to 

schedule. 

-[ 

Name of accused with ; 
father's name. 

(1) Offenci' of which 
found guilty. 

(2) Date of decision. 

Scntomv passed by the 

t‘oiuuns*?K>u>. 

Suntuncv as di k bTiunit'd by 
iitiVdlllurm. 

AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 







SO. Jaytfr” Ehurd 

405 

(3) 

Ganna Ringh, son of 




Dacoity. 



hunnu. 





400 

(4) 

Ram Singh, son of 







TsEST.- ! 

Ml) Section 3 ‘ -> Indian 

7 years’ rigorous uu- 

4 years’ rigorous impvisfn- 











! 

Penal rode. 




407 

(8) 

I.abhu. son of Mohla 

(2) 9th June 1919. 



gujranwala 

408 

(9) 

Jaimal, son of Cogn 




DISTRICT. 



| 





400 

Cl) 

Muhammad Shaft, son ' 



4 years’ rigorous imprison- 

(1 n/ranwaln , 



of Umar Bukhsli. 



merit. 

(See No. 03.) 








470 

(2) 

Similar Singh, son of 



; Ditto 




Sham Singh. 



1 


471 

(4) 

llayal, son of Iludha ' 



! :t years’ rigorous impn»on- 







menl. 


472 

CD 

lfaria, son of Sukh 



4 \ears’ rigorous imprison* 




N and. 



merit. 


473 

(7) 

Amar, son of Kaqiria ' 



Ditto. 


174 

(H) 

Sharkat, son ol 




l.llt 1 O. 




(i ui.uiditta. } 






475 

(9) 

Abdulla, son of Ladha 

-(1) Section 121. Indian 

Transportation fur< 


DOto. 




j 

Penal < ode. 

life and foiled ur< . 







(2) loth June 1919. 





470 

(11) 

Bat'll, son of Haiti 




Ditto. 




Bakhsh. 






477 

(14) 

Ismnil, son of Ahmad 




Ditto 




Dm. 



! 


478 

(10) 

Muhammad .In, son of 



1 

1 :J year*’ rigoroun nnvnuon- 




(iliufar. 




inent. 


470 

(17) 

Anant Ham, son ol : 




4 years’ rigorous impii-on* 




Juwinda Mai. 



| incut. 


480 

(18) 

Jlira Singh, son of 




Ditto, 




Kislien Singh. ! 






481 

(10) 

Mohainda, son of 




Ditto. 




Imam Din. 





88. 





Acquitted.* 


AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 







80. Amritsar Rational 

482 


Nura, son of Ibrahim 


1 year’s rigorous 

6 months’ rigoious 

Bunk Loot. 





imprisonment. 

imprisonment. 

9o Ditto 

48^ 


Lai Singh, son of 


Ditto 

Ditto. 




Winlhuwu Singh 




0). Ditto 

484 


Alla Ditta, son of Kandu 


7 year-*’ rigorous 

2 years’ rigorous impi i ■ 





►(1) Seetion 412.-< 

imprisonment.. 

SOUIIK'llt.. 





Indian Pena) 



yj, Ditto 

485 


Rati Ham, son of 

Code 

Ditto 

Ditto. 




Uurdus. 

(2) 11th June 1919. 



y.i. 





Acquitted. 1 


04. Ditto 

480 


Basunta, son ol Kalla 


7 years’ rigorous 

Ditto. 






imprisonment. 


U5. Ditto 

487 


Parma Nand, son of 


20 stripes , 

No alterut Ion. 




Suliiba. 




06 . Ditto 

488 


Murad, son of Rahim 


7 years’ rigorous 

2 years’ rigorou 3 imprDoa- 




Kakiisli. 

►(1) Section! 112.-, 

imprisonment. 

ment. 





Indian Penal 



07. Ditto 

489 


Labhu, son of Allah 

Code. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 




Ditta. 

(2) 10th June 1019. 



08, Ditto 

400 


Rahim ltakhsh. son of 


Ditto 

Ditto. 




Uulah. 




GUJRANWALA 







DISTRICT. 







01). Dhaban Singh Hail- 

401 

(1) 

Muhammad Din, son 




tray. 



of Fuzla. 




(Burning of 







bridge ami 







removal of Hue.] 








492 

(2) 

Dahawla, son of , 







Dakam. j 





493 

(3) 

Kharak Singh, eon of 

.(1) Section 121, 

Transportation for life 

7 years’ rl"orotia imprison* 




i Una. 

Indian Penal 

and forfeiture. 

ment. 




I 

Code. 




404 

(4) 

Amar Singh, son of 

(2) 11th June 1919. 






Attar Singly 





495 

(5) 

Waryam, son of Amir 





490 

(0) 

Vlr Singh, son of Mohr 







Singh. 
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APPENDIX XXII! -conui. 


H* Mill Nani.- of uemsril with 


(1) Ofic iiri <,i nliidi . 
fntni'l vrinlt\' 

(2) Jjati- <>i Ji cisiou. I 


GUJRANWALA 

DISTRICT— out 


( 7 > i Jagnt Sin''li. son 
1 VVinllmna ,-urn'll. 


(H) Qian Singh, 
T7n id slngh. 


(2) Utli Jiiin 1 'ID. 


lortatiini fnr life 7 vf>ni 


Death ami fyrteiture . Transportation fur I 


(U) 1 ITarnania, Ron ol Masso 


Transportation for life 7 yearn 1 rigorous imprl-i 


I (1) St-rtifm 121. , Transportation for li e 

L I ml mu Pciiiil | and luih-vturu. 


■ rigorous imprison- 


j | (2) l:itli Ju 
J.udlia . jj 


AMRITSAR DISTR Cr. 


V, nrH imi 1 ^ iporOU8 I 2 years’ rigorous imprison,* 


rigorous i £ years' rigorous imprlsc 


(1 :t) | ll.inmn Singh 


I i , r i uiir,.' rigorous inipri- Is month-* rigorous iiiiprv 
I soilin'' t Mlllllielll 


, , year- 1 rigorous inipri- li month-,' rigorous iinpn- 

so.. I soimienl. 

412.^ , 7 vi ni’ 1 rigorous inipri* | 2 veiiis 1 rigorous impia- 


lent till i No alteration 


1 years' rigorous inipri- j (i months* rigorous impr 


GtHRANWAI.A 

msTincT. 


(10) .lagan Nath, « 
Jlrij f »l 


. | (t) 17th .! am- 11*19 


. J 0 months’ rigorous iinpri- 


r’s rigorous Imjiri- 
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APPENDIX XXIII— conU. 


No. of 

Serial 1 ftCCU, * d 
! I according 


Name of accused with (1) tv "' hK ' h 1 ^' nU ' nrc ' > «»■ 

fatta-.uau,,,. | 1 


Clumi l.ii 1, son of 
, itulaqi Kani. | (I) Section 


>■ Indian l'i'ii,d s 

| rod, | 

(!) 17ih June HM t. 


10d. Amntunr hurnunj ; 534 

oi d11 In' ,\ ornia I | 
School. 


104. S (i ho no I Ho n k I. o 


GUJRAT DISTRICT, 


105. Afalakinrl A <> 
■ fScdltiou.) 


100. Mnlnktral So. II . 


107. Mulnkiifil \'o. Ill 
1 Wire cutting.) 


I mam Pin, son of Tlahi. 


Fa/d Din. son of V lluli 


Ahdur Rahman, son of 
Alniur Jtaza,|. 1 


1 Ismail, son of l'hlln . J 

I Kal,c Shall, son of ' (1) Seel ion 11‘2 Indiai 
Kaiaiu liakhsh. I l*cna I ( ode 

I i (2) 17th .1 un,' 1010. 


lthoj Kaj, son of llisul (I) Section 121 V. 
Singh. Indian Penal 

j ('ode. 

Ram Chandrn, son of (H Ditto 
i’aklr Chuud. , (2) 17111 Jffne 1910. | 


Raja Rum, sc 
(iiinga Ram. 


Da-flat. Ram. 
(Janga Ram. 


(I) Section 25, Act., 
XIII ot 1*85-MO. 
Indian priud ' 
Cod.'. 


I Multanl.son ot'Klshnn 
Diyal. 


4 years’ rigorous 


0 nmnlhs' rigorous : No altiialiuii. 
imiiri-.,>nimiit. | 


Molnkwol .Vo. IV 
(bernilment 
resulting ii 
loss ut - lives.) 


Ahmad Shall, son ol 
Ghtilnm Mohi-ud- 
d in. 


Death and tori, itun 1 Tr.mspoitati, 


S arwnr, son of Mnl.a 
mad CTT 
Fajju, son of Mulc t 
mad llakli-.li. 


Ahdul Majid, son n 
Mlslaaiu. 

Multam. son of Ki.diai 


| (1) Section 171, 


109. .Samde mental 
ft a ti iattmt Cat 
(Sec No. t}0.) 


Hari Singh, son 
I Jowahir Singh, 


of j (t) Section 121, Indian Transportation fr 
1 Penal Cod<-. and loilvitlire. 


' (2) 1«th dune pip). 
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APPENDIX XXIII-ronM. 


AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 

J ID. S u/i/itr tn e ii I it r 1/ 
Amrd*nrS nhninl 
Hank Murder. 
(S.-.- No. 7»>.) 


LAHORE DISTRICT. 

Ill ,-w//./,/, m r 1, i a r V 
JOixur Case. 

(Met: No. o.) 


1 No. of 

a« eased 
according 
to i 

ached life, j 

Name of accused with 
father’s name. 

(1) Offence of which 
found guilty. 

(2) Date of decision. 

Sentence passed by the 
Commissions. 

1 

Sentence aw determined 
by* Dot eminent. 

i 

I 

| 

Jai Ham Singh, non of ! 

(1) Section 121, Indian 

Death and forfeiture . 

Transportation for life. 


Alma Singh. 

Penal Code. 





G) 18th June 19PJ. 




( 1 ) Imam Din, non of 1 (1) Section 121, ( Death anil forfeiture 

i j it:i iiflu I Indian I'enal 

(2) ; Blnu-tn, non of Moll . 1 >■ Ditto. . -J Ditto 


(:p Kiuiu, hod ol Dudho (-) 17 tli June l'jjy. J Transportation for life 1 year's rigorous iiuprison- 


(l) Unman) Singh, hod o f 
' I i w;i n Si ..Kir 


AMRITSAR DISTRICr. 

11.'5. J/nn tsar Leader* . &<>7 


1 | 1(1) Meet ion, 121,1 I 

(2) Danin Singh, .".on oi | j Indian Penal j ! Transportation tor life 5 year's iigur<uw imprison- 


(;i) ; Mihan Singh, son of : (2) 17th June 1919. 

C'huhni Singh j j 


(j) Kail-ud-Diu, Kitchlew h 


and forfeiture. 
Ditto. 


t (4) Mnh iinmnd It.wliii Din ,' (|) Meet ions PJt-A and Death and forfeiture I 0 years' rigorous imprint 


(5) Kotu Mnl, son of I 
| llitghunundan Lai. : ] 


(di Narain Das Kahuna, !( Indian Penal Code. 
■ son ol Tiratli Itain. J 


121- V 'J years' rigorous linpri- I f. months' rifzorrms impre 


(8) Anuhhawau Natal, (1) Scot ions “ *, and Transportation tor life 2 venrs’ rigorous imprison 
l Snnv.wi I and lorieiture. I ment. 


121, Indian Penal ►’ode 
124-A. 

(1) Section J; ' 

Indian Penal Code. 


(10) : tlnhraUsli Kill, boii ol A 124-A 

| Jin tiopul. I 1 (1) Sections J; , () 

| I j and 121, liuliai 

(j2) I Ohiilain Muhammad. 1 I Penal Code, 
son of Seth Aludho. |J 


1 year’s rigorous imprison* 


LAHORE DISTRICT. 

1J 4 . Lahore Leaders 


(pt) Abdul Ar.ir. son ol (1) Sect ion 121. Indian 
I'eroze Din. Penal Code. 

(2) r.tli July 1010. 

(1) Darkish a n Lai . . A 


2 years rigorous Jiupriwon- 


(2) Ham Hint j Datt . (1) Seetions 121 and Transportation for liie ;! years' rigorous imprison- 


(:t) j Dunl Cliand 

( 10 ) j Allah Dm 

(11) ; Mota Singh 


121-A. Indian Penal and forfeiture. 
Code. | 


(2) r.th July 1910. 
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APPENDIX XXIV. 

Statement of trials by Summary Courts and Area Officers in the districts of Lahore, Amirtsar, Gupanwala. 

Gnjrat and Lyallpur. 

Note.—A ll pornona mentioned in this Statement, who were still in jail oil the 1st January 1020, were released on that day under the him.'* 
proclamation 


No. 

Court. 

Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

1 


1. Mnkhuni, son of JaWandu 


f 1 year's rigorous imprisonment including 





t> weeks’ solitary conlineinent. 



2. Haji, son of Jawan<la 


Ditto ditto. 



3. Muhammad Din, son of Kararn 


Ditto ditto. 



Dad. 





4. Ali, Hon of Balanda 


25 stripes. 



5. Manionn, son of Wuha 


1 year's rigorous imprisonment including fi 





weeks’ solitary confinement. 



(S. Nilial Singh, son of Arura 


1 year’s rigorous imprisonment plus Rs. 100 





1 tine or 3 months’ rigorous imprisonment. 



7. Bal Singh, son of Bhagat 


1 Ditto ditto. 



Singh. 





8. Kesar Singh, son of Jngat Singh 


Ditto ditto. 



9. Muhammad Din, son of Haji 


1 }ear’s rigorous imprisonment. 



Nai. 





10. Ramzan, alias Jliana, son of 


J Ditto 



Fas la. 


I 



11. Rakha. son of .Thunda . 

Sections 147, 427, 435. 

Acquitted. 



12. Cehim. son of Imam Din 

Indian Penal Code, 

i Do. 



13. Mangttl Sinnh. son of Prom 

No. H (a), (b) and 

' 1 year’s ri,'"irons imprisonment, including f> 



Singh. 

Martial Law Pro- 

weeks’ solitary eonlineineiit 



14. Bana. son of Nat hu 

clamat ion, dated 20th 

1 Dit o ditto. 



1 5. Chanda Singh, son of Bela 

April 1919. 

! Ditto ditto. 



Singh. 





10. Slier Singh, son < f Shaman . 


1 year's rigorous imprisonment phis Bs. It)() 





line or 3 month’s rigorous imprisonment. 



17. Chnlam, son of Dad . 


1 year's rigorous imprisonment. 


c 

18. Sundar Singh, son of Jawula 


Ks. 300 line or 1 year's rigorous imprison* 



Singh. 


ment. 


cc 

10. Buta Singh, son of Him 


, 25 st lipes. 


*5 

20. Ujagar Singh, son of Khera . 


1 year's rigorous imprisonment including t> 


~ 



weeks’ solitary confinement plus Ks. lUO 





| line or 3 months. 


csl 

21. Allah Ditta, son of Karnm 


Ditto ditto. 


C' 

Elahi. 





22. Balmain, son of Hasan . 


Ditto (It to 



23. Mania, son of Jlianda 


1 Ditto d.tto. 


a 

c 

24. (in mm Singh, son of Bling 


! Ditto ditto. 


C- I 

Singh. 


1 


! . ! 

25. Phagu, son of Wadhawa . . 


J Ditto ditto 


Q 



! The 9th May 1919. 

| 

2 

^ ! 

1. Arura. son of Wadhawa . 

1 f 

I 3 ’ear's rigorous imprisonment meulding (> 


£ 



Week*’ solitary contineuient. 



2. Chaus, son of Altman 


Ditto ' ditto. 



| 3. Burn, son of .lawahur . 

^Sections 147, 435, 392, < 

Ditto d tto. 



4. Wazir, son of Sarhandhi . 

i Indian Penal ('ode. I 

Ditto ditto. 



5, Hakim, son of Nat ha 

| 1 

Acquitted. 



0. Labhu, son of Walia 

J l 

1 year's rigorous imprisonment including 0 





week: ’solitary confinement. 

3 


1. Bantu Singh, son of Wasawa . 

) 




2. Sura in Singh, son of Phagu 

> Sections 117,435, Indian 

1 year’s rigorous imprisonment including 0 



3. Nika, son of Manga 

) Penal ('ode. 

weeks’ solitary eoiilim nient. 





The lOth May 1919. 

4 


1. Wnsnwa Singh, son of Mala 

f 

9 months’ rigorous imprisonment. 



Singh . 





2. Kapur Sirigh, son of Bhag 


1 year’s rigorous irnprisonmet and Rs. 100 



Singh. 


fine or 3 months’ rigorous imprisonment 



3. Siraj Din. son of Nizam Djn . 


1 9 months’ rigorous imprisonment. 



4, Manga 1 Singh, son of Kahaya. 


| Ditto ditto. 



5. Atma Singh, son of Narnia . ! 

^A11 under sections 147, 

j Ditto ditto. 



0. Kesar Singh, son of Lakhmira 1 

435, 392, Indian Pcnai’) 

Ditto ditto. 



Singh. j 

Code. ] 

1 



7. Ladhn, son of Masti . . > 

l 

Ditto dit'o. 



8. Buta, son of Bhag Mai . 


1 year’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 



! 

| 

fine or 3 months’ rigorous imprisonment 



9. Sardari Mai, son of Jawahai 

I 

1 year’s rigorous imprisonment, only. 



Mai. L 

l 
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10. La I f’hand, son of Kesar Mai . T 

11. Rurkat Hum, son of Suhun Lai j All under Hcctions 147, 

12. Dimi ('hand, son of Nilml . j 435, 392, Indian Pena 

111. Suclm Singh, son of Manual , (.ode. 

Sin^li. 

11. Ha 1m. son of llihuna . . j 


1 year’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
fine or II months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Ditto ditto. 

1 year’s rigorous imprisonment only. 

1 year’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 
tine or 3 months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Acquitted. 


1. I lira Singh, son of Tara Singh ; 

2. Hazara Singh, turn of Kfnisal 

Singh. | 

3. Rot a Singh, son of Nat ha ! 

Singh. 

4. Jagnt Singh, son of Jnwala ^ 

Singh. 

5. Ramzan, son of Ida 

<». Hark,at. Alt, son of Shams Din . 

7. (Ihulam, hon of Mnhniidu 
H. Puhadar, son of M.iiila 
9. Hliagat Singh, son of Slier 
Singh. 

1(1. Doola Singh, son of Rn I Singh 

11. Attar Singh, son of Phuln i 
Singh. 


Samnuin. son of dahlia . . j 

, Chiiagh Dm, son of Nizam Pin 
. Ida. si ill of dalin i . 

, Sna j, son ol l mar . 

, Kapur Singh, son of Sadda 
Singh. 

, Knla Singh, son tit Khushal 
Singh. 

Rarkat Ram, son of Kalla Ram 
Djngar Singh, son ol Rid Singh 


l All under sections 147. 
| 435. Indian Penal 

Code. 


I 135, Indian Penal J I Acquitted. 
( Code and J2»>. Railway j 


2 years’ rigorous imprisonment including 2 
months’ solitary confinement and Rs. IDO 
fine or f> months. 

, 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment including 2 
j months’ solitary confinement and Rs. 50 
i fine or 6 months. 

Ditto ditto. 

j 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment including 2 
I months’ solitary confinement and Rs. 200 
{ fine or (i months. 

j 1 year’s rigorous imprisonment, including 0 
i weeks’ solitary confinement. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

! 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment including 2 
1 months’ solitary confinement and Rs. 200 
! fine or 0 months. 

<i months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 
300 fine or 1 vnr’ rigorous imprisonment. 
i 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment, including 2 
: months’ solitary confinement and Rs. 100 
fine or (> mouths. 

| The 14th May ID ID. 

I year’ rigorous imprisonment including 1 
month' solitary confinement. 

Ii Ditto * ditto 

j (> months' rigorous imprisonment, 

| Ditto ditto. 


1 year's rigorous imprisonment including 1 
month’ solitary confinement. 

Acquitted. 


. Suren Das, son of Kalin Ram 
. Sardara. son ol Rnkhu . 

. \ im, son ol ttazira 
. Maiilu. son <>l .llt.iudu . 

. Illinium Singh, son of I’m 

Sindi. 

. I*'ac|lr (’hand, son of Canea 
Rum 

. (tops 1 Das. son of CokaI Ram 
. Iln\at. son of .Ihanda . 

. Sohni, son of .! himda 
Nawah Din, son o lliusan 
, < Janda Ram, son of l.n 1 < ‘hand 
. Des Raj. sen of Niirain l 'as 
. Hans Raj. son of Rum ( hand. 


9 months’ rigorous imprisonment. 


All under section:, 147. | | 
■135, Indian iVnalsJ j 
Code. 


year's rigorous imprisonment including 1 
month’s solitary confinement euoh. 


H Diclmrped. 

The 15th May 1915. 


1. Manna, son of Karenin . 

2. Fnjju, son of l’iian Ditto 

3. Jshar, son of Prenia 

4. Mela Ram. son of Ram Salmi. 

5. Him. son of Solum 

(). Tara Singh, son of Mnyn 
Singh . 

7. Mu In Singh, son of Rnllu 

8. Rangu, son of Maliundu 

j 9. Sohan Singh, non of Pivma . 


18 months’ rigorous imprisonment including 
0 weeks’ solitary confinement. 

Ditto ditto 

1 year's rigorous imprisonment including 1 
uionth'n solitary confinement'. 

D-.tto ditto. 

Ditto ditto, 

Ditto ditto. 

I verr’s rigorous imprisonment plus Rs. 100 
fine or 3 month’s srigoious imprisonment.. 

1 year's rigorous imprisonment including 1 
month’s solitary confinement. 

Ditto ditto. 
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No. 


9 


10 


Court. 


Accused. 


10. Manga 1 Singh, son of Buta 
Singh. 


Charge. 


11. Nand, son of Dhanpat . 

12. Diwan Chand, »on of Kanslii 

Ram. 

13. Arjan Singh, son of Hazara 

Singh .... 


I All under sections 147, 
f 435, Indian Penal 
I (.'ode. 




1. Prabh Dial, son of Hira Nand . h 


2. Nanak Chand, son of Sohnn 

Mai. 

3. Trnam Din, son of Karam 

Klahi. 

4. Shadi Ram, son of Solum Ram 

5. Barkat Ali, son of Ahmad Din 

6. llahmat Ali, son of Jan Muham¬ 

mad 

7. Basanta, son of Duni (’hand 

8. Sewa Ram, son of Jiwan Mai. 

9. Gur Piara, son of Jahangiri 


> All under sections 147,. 
42(5 

-Indian Penal 
oil 

Code. 


o’ 

s 

P N 

Q 


1. Atma Singh, son of Gauhar i 

Singh. j 

2. Santokh Singh, son of Gauhar [ 

Singh. j 

3. Sunditr, son of Copal Singh . ! 

4. Jflinal Singh, son of Sharam j 

Singh. 

5. Parma Nand, son of Kirpu Ram 
0. Mogi, son of l*ii Bakhsh 

7. Gokal Chand, son of Thakar 

Das. 

8. Cyan (’hand, son of Lukha 

Singh. 

9. Anmr Singh, son of Gauhar 

Singh. 

10. Darbara Singh, son of Nundar 

Singh. j 

11. Allah Bakliah, son of Pir j 

Baklish. 


I Sections 147, 352, 420 J 
y and 448, Indian Pcnal< 
l Code. { 


Sentence. 


1 year rigorous imprisonment including I 
month solitary confinement pint< Rs. loo 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 
A< quitted. 

Ditto. 

I)i } to. 

The 1st May 1919, 

Us. 100 fine or 0 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Acquitted. 

Rs. 30 fine or 3 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 


Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

The 22nd May 1919. 



(i months rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 
fine or 3 months. 

25 stripes (sentenced in another case to 4 
years). 

(i months ngorous imprisonment. 

(i months rigt runs imprisonment and Rs. 50 
line or 3 months. 

Ditto ditto, 

ti months rigorous imprisonment. 

0 mout hs rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1()0 
fine or 0 months. 

0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Acquitted. 

0 months rigorotiH imprisonment and Rs. 50 
fine or 3 months. 

Acquitted. 

(Sentences to run consecutively with those 
passed in other case.) 


11 


•-a 

c 

2 


1. Santokh Singh, non of Gauhar j"^ 
Singh. | 


1 year rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 


2. Sunder Singh, son of Copal 

Singh. 

3. Durham Singh, son of Sundar 

Singh. 

4. Jagan Nath, son of Bisakhi 

Rani. 

5. Ram La 1. son of Har Bhngwan 
0. Narnin Singh, son of Guiiesh 

Singh. 


Sections 120, Railway I 
- Act, and 147, Indian-^ 
Pena 1 Code. I 


1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

20 atripcs. 


0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

The 20th May 1919. 


13 


1. Shukar Din, son of Piran Ditta 

2. Bhngwan Das, son of Narain 

Das. 

3. Sohna. son of Ram Chand 

4. Huri Ram, son of Goran Ditta. 

5. Nanak. alia* Fnujdari, son of 

Sohna. 

0. Jiwan Shah, son of Quran 
Ditta. 

7. Gian Chand, son of Bulaqi 

Hum. 

8. Thakar Das, son of G ian Chand 


j All under sections 143, j 
l Indian Penal Code, J 
j and 25, Defence of j 
India Rules. 


1. Atma Singh, son of Jiwan 

Singh. 

2. Bantu Singh, son of Kala 

Singh. 

3. Mehr Singh, son of Buta 

Singh. 


1 

^Section 225, Indian Penal 
I Code 


1 year rigorous imprisonment and Rs. lot) 
fine or 3 moil (lis. 

0 months rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 
fine or 0 weeks. 

Ditto ditto. 

0 months rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 0 weeks. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 
fine or 3 months. 

Acquitted. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 0 months. 

Ditto ditto. 

The 1st June 1019. 


2 years rigorouR imprisonment each. 
The 2nd Juno 1910. 
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Mahasha Bodh Raj, eon of Amir j Rule 25, Defence of India Acquitted. 

Chand. Rules. The 4th June 1919, 


1. Tmam Din, son of Hakim . f 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2. Waryam Singh, son of Hudha Aoquitted. 

Singh. 

3. Ram Singh, son of Teg ha [Sections 147, 435, 397, J 2 years rigorous imprisonment including 3 


4. Rallia Ram, son of Gopal 
Das. 


Indian Penal Code. 


months solitary confinement and Rs. 300 
fine or 6 months. 

Acquitted. 

The 4th Juno 1919. 


. Labh Singh, son of Jawala ' All under Regulation 6/ 2 years rigorouB imprisonment and R*. 200 
Singh. | f («), (l>) and (r)of Mar- V fine or 3 months. 

. (buign Singh, non of Bhagat : f tial Law Proclamation, ) 20 Btripes and Rs. 200 or 3 months. 

Singh. : J dated 19th April 1919. (. 

. Santa Singh, son of Khusha.1 ,’ N \ 

Singh. ! 

. Hakim Singh, son of Prcm j 

Singh. j 

. Chanda Singh, son of Prem ■ 

Singh. 1 

. Phngu Singh, son of C.urdit 1 

Singh. ! 

, Sunder Singh, son of fshar ; 

Singh. 

, Palu Singh, son of Wadhawa i 
Singh. 

, Labli Singh, son of Khushal , 

Singh. 

. Wiiwiwa Singh, son of Mahtah I 

Singh. | 

. Kalian Singly won of Jawalmr i v Ditto . . 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Re. 200 

Siugh. ! fine or 3 months each. 

. Ishar Singh, son of Kulu | The 9th May 1919. 

Singh. i 

. Wadimwa Singh, son of Mit 
Singh. ' 

, Nand Singh, son of Lelina 
Singh. 

Mit Singh, son of Nat.ha Singh 
Samlagar Singh, won of Kcsar 
Singh. 

Hakim Singh, non of Kesar 
Singh. 1 

Atma Singh, son of Sher Singh 
Jagat Singh, eon of Hari 
Singh. |J 


1. Djagnr Singh, son of Manna 

Singh. 

2. Nur Din, eon of Jiwan 

3. Gehini. eon of Lad Ini . . I 

4. Sant Singh, eon of Du la Singli j 

C>. Maghar Singh, son of Jiwan 
Singh. 

0. Bhagat Singh, son of Jiwan 
Singh. 

7. Labh Singh, son of Jumint 

Singh. 

8. Surjnn Singh, son of Bhagat ( 

Singh. | 


r 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
lino or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 
Ditto ditto. 


All under sections 

, 147,430 _ .. _ . 

L - . Indian Ponal J 

Code and section 25, j 
| Telegraph Act. 


20 stripes and Rs. 100 fine or 3 months 
rigorous imprisonment. 

The 9th May 1919. 


1. Bhagat Singh, son of Fatcli 

Singh, 

2. Mu la Singh, son of Hira Singly 

3. Ghasitn, eon of Ranjhu . J 

4. Bhagat Singh, son of Bisakha | 

Singli. I 


I 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 
Ditto ditto. 

i 20 stripes and Rs. 50 fine or 3 months 

) rigorous imprisonment. 

20 stripes and Rs. 200 fino or 3 months 
rigorous imprisonment. 

The 9th May 1919. 
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No. 

19 


20 


21 


22 


Court. Accused. 


Charge. 


I 


1. Dhunda, son of Allah Ditta. 


2. Rftlu, son of Mahi 

3. Lelrna, son of Chotu 

4. Begu, son of Sohna 

5. Samanda, Bon of .Jiwana 

6. Mamoon, son of Shahna 

7. Jiwan, son of Karm Elahi . 

8. Jegga, son of Wadhawa . i 

9. Allah Din, son of Imam : 

Bakhsh. I 1 

10. Manga, son of Jiwna . I 

11. Shangara Singh, son of j 

Magbar. 

12. 11am Din, son of Sazawar 

13. Sultan, son of Karm Elahi . 

14. Ahmad, son of Nabi . 


1. Havoli, son of Relu 


2. Taj, son of Umra 

3. Lahhu, son of Gahi 

4. Sundar, Bon of Jiwan . 

5. Sohna, son of Mangu . 

6. Buta, son of Hakam . 


7. Allah Ditta, Bon of Bnlanda 


8. Nanak, Bon of Fazal . 

9. Snwun, son of Ladhu . 

10. Hassan Muhammad, son of 

Allah Ditta. 

11. Lai, son of Imam Din. 


12. Ramzan, son of Wadhawa 

13. Khair Din, son of Sultan 

14. Maula, son of Nawab . 

15. Mumammnd Din, son of Sik- 

andar. 

1. Galina, son of Shadi 

2. Siraj, son of Nathu 

3. Khushali, son of Haji . 


All under section 

147, 430 . 

—- , Indian Penal 
149 

Code and section 25, 
Telegraph Acts. 


V 


4. Umar, Bon of Faqiria 

5. Faqiria, nun of Kathu 


1. Mahanga Singh, son of Mangal 

Singh. I 

2. Sundar, son of Ladha Ram . 

3. Sohan Singh, son of Keaar 

Singh. 

4. Ujagar Singh, son of Dula Singh 

5. Sharm Singh, son of Preman 

6. Kalu Singh, son of Punjab 

Singh. 

7. Bahadur Singh, son of Sukha 

Singh. J 

8. Buta Singh, son of Bisakhi . i 


9 Jagat Singh, son of Mangal j 
Singh. 

10. Karm Din, son of Jhandu . 

11. Dyal Singh, son of Bal Singh 


12. Fauja Singh, eon of Sukha 

Singh. 1 

13. Samandi, son of Haji . 

14. Wadhawa, Bon of Hakim 

15. Brij Lol, son of Bhola 

16. Muni, son of Gandu . 

r 


l 


Sentence. 


6 months rigorous imprisonment and 20 
stripes each. 


l>itt j 

di'fc >. 

Ditto 

ditt 

Dit’o 

ditt 1. 

D tto 

ditt >. 

Ditt > 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

d ttj. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 

fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

I)i i to 

dit to. 

The 0th May 1919. 


0 months rigorous imprisonment and 20 

stripes. 


Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto 

1 >itto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 

fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

6 months r'gorous 

imprisonment and 20 

stripes. 


Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 


2 years rigorous imprisonment and Its. 100 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 


(J months rigorous imprisonment and 20 

stripes. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. J 

The 0th May 1019. 

6 months rigorouB imprisonment and 20 
stripes. 

20 stripes. 

0 months rigorous imprisonment and 20 
stripes. 

Ditto ditto. 

0 months rigorous imprisonment and 20 
stripes. (If found over ago, another 
month in lieu of whipping.) 

The. 9th May 1019. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment, and Rs. 500 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

. 2 years rigorous imprisonment ami Rs. 50 
tine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

I 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
j fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

| Ditto ditto, 

f Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Ra. 300 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment, and Rs. 50 
1 fine or 3 months rigorous impriHonme.nl. 

I 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 
j fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

' 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
j fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment, 
i 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
1 fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

| 2 y<*ars rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 20 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment ami Rs. 50 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. KK) 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

The 14th May 1919. 


2 U 2 
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Ramzan, son of Sadulla. 

Pit Rakhsh, son of Pakhtawar 

Amar Nath, son of Wadhawa 
Mai. 

. Sanlar .Singh, son of Kanshi 
Ram. 

. Muhammad Hussain, son of 
Mnula. 

. Ram Chand, son of Phangan . 

. Natha Singh, son of Gaiula 
Mai. 

. (Ran Singh, son of Ralla Rani 

, Nolmn Singh, son of Bhagwan 
Singh. 

. Jawaya, son of Raliini Rakhsh 

. Hayat., son of Rahim Rakhsh 

. Sundfir Singh, son of Kut-rh 
Singh. 

. Manga I Singh, son of Ralla 
Ram. 

. Nand lad, son of Rudha 
K ishon. 

. Darhari Mai, son of Ladha Mai i 


2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
fine or 2 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 2 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
tine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs? 200 
fine or 3 months ligorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Its. 50 
fine or 11 months rigorous imprisonment 
and 30 stripes in addition. 

3 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 yearn rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
tine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
j fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditlo 

I 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 300 
| fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rh. 50 
tine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 


. Khushal Singh, son of Narnia 
Singh. 

. Said, hot) of Muhammad Din 

. Pateli Din, son oi Muhammad 
I >in. 

. Piar Singh, son of Jagat Singh 

. Lehna Singh, son of Natha 
Singh. 

. Wasa vu Singh, son of Khushal 
Singh. 

. Mungal Singh, son of Shaman 

Sundar Singh, son of G ulab 
Singh. 

Shankar Das, son of Javan 
Mai. 

Hasan, son of J iwttn 

llnuhim, son of Muhammad 
Rakhsh. 

Nura, son of (liuihrn 

Tara Singh, sou of by ill Singh 


. Surnin Singh, son of Jiwan 
I bis. 

. Mungal Singh, son of Horn 
Singh. 

. Pima l)itta, son of Jhandu 

. Muhammad Din, son of Elahi 
Rakhsh. 

. Dial Singh, eon of Gurdit 
Singh. 

Ram Singh, son of Uttam 
Xingh. 

Kala, son of Jiwan 

. So rain Singh, son of Sundar 
Singh. 

Taj Din, son of Shaman Din 

Lehna Singh, son of Nihnl 
Singh. 

Sant Singh, son of Mula Singh 


Sections*^’-—, Indian j 

,4U J 

Penal Code, and section j 
25, Telegraph Act. ! 


2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 500 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 
The 14th May 1010. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. GO 
fine or 2 months rigorous imprisonment. 

| Ditto ditto. 

i 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
i lino or 3 months rigorous ini| iisonmiMit. 
Ditto ditto. 


! 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
1 line or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 
Ditto ditto. 


Ditto ditto. 

! 2 years rigorous imprisonment, and Rs. 200 
| tin*' or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

| 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 20 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Its. 200 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rh. 40 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Its. 20 
i fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment, 
j Ditto ditto 

! 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 10 
| fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

I 2 yearn rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 20 
j fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment, 
j 2 years rigorous imprisonment und Rs. 200 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

| 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 20 
! fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment, 
j 2 yen n s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
! fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

1 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 20 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 
The 14th May 1919. 
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Court. 


32 


1. Ram Singh, son of Lehna 

Singh. 

2. Shangara Singh, son of Bal 

Singh. 

3. Labh Singh, son of Rup Chand 

4. Gian Singh, son of Lehna 

Singh. 

5. Warvam Singh, son of Lehna 

Singh, Nihang. 

6. Warvam Singh, son of Lehna 

Singh. 

7. Khushal Singh, son of Mangal 

Singh. 

8. Bhagal Ram, son of Copal 

Das. 

9. PhooJtt Singh, son of Lehna 

Singh. 

10. Ishfir Singh, son of Dewa Singh 

11. Maula Bnkhsh. son of Buta . 

12. Lehna, son of Sliama 

13. Lehna, son of Clntnan . 

14. Jawaya, son of Jlmndu 

15. Bahadur Singh, son of Lohna 

Singh. 

Id. Ram/,an, son of Bahawal 

17. Ditto, Hon of Gandoo 

18. Fauja Singh, sou of Mahtab 

Singh. 


1. .Taggo, son of Ohetu 

2. Raznru Singh, son of Dharum 

Singh. 

3. Gudar Singh, son of Mala 

Singh. 

4. Wnzir Singh, son of Isar 

5. Doola Singh, son of Bulaqa 

Singh. 

6. Tahl Singh, son of Natha 

Singh. 

7. Shangara. son of Sharrna 

8. Boota Singh, son of Jagat 

Singh. 

9. Snndnr Singh, son of Jawala 

Singh. 

10. Snlukhan Singh, son of Lehna 
Singh. 


1. Gohind Ram, son of Bishan 

Das. 

2. Nathu, son of Ladha Ram 

3. Anup Singh, son of Bhola 

Singh. 

4. Dewa Singh, son of Daulat 

Ram. 

5. Kirpal Singh, son of Gian 

Singh. 

6. Daulat Ram, son of Atma 

Ram. 

7. Pi wan Chand, son of Shankar 

Das. 

8. Waryam Singh, son of Sher 

Singh. 

9. Tshar Das, son of Sohna 

10. Ram Singh, son of Partab 

Singh. 

11. Surain Singh, son of Khushal 

Singh. 


Nihal Singh, son of Karm Chand . 


Daulat Singh, Chela of Har - 
bhajan Singh. 


Charge. 


Sentence. 


2 years rigorous imprisonment and Hs. 200 
tine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 
Ditto ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment ami Rs. 200 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 
Ditto ditto. 


147, 430 
8 149 


Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto. 

ditto. 


Penal Co le, and section') 
25, Telegraph Act. 


^Sections* Indian^ 
Penal Code. 


Sections—'?'’ .Indian | 

> UK << 

Penal Code, and sec¬ 
tion 25 of Telegraph 
Act. 


Regulation 3 of Proclama¬ 
tion dated 19th April 
1919 under Martial Law. 

Regulation C of Martial 
Law Proclamation dated 
19th April 1919. 


2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

I 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
| line or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

I 2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto d.tto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

DiM ditto. 

The 14th May 1919. 


5 years rigorous imprisonment’ 

! years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto, 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 300 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment,. 
2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 3 months rigormiH imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Its. 200 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 


2 ve»rs : igorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

2 months rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Hs. 200 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment.. 

2 yeuis rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 


Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 


2 months rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 


month rigorous imprisonment. 


1 year rigoroua imprisonment. 
The 15th May J9I9. 
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. I)aya Ram, son of Gopi Chand ! 
. Gobind Singh, son of Jmram i 
. < iojii Chand, son of Kangi Ram ; 

. Ganga Singh, son of Daya 
Singh. 

, llarbans La), son of Attar 
Chand. 

Muhammad Din, eon of 

Walidud 

Jnwauda Mai, son of Sawau 
Mai. 

Ilarkishan Lai, son of Hira 
Nand. 

Gauhar Ali, eon of Elahi 

llakhsh. 

. Roshan Din, son of Priran 

Ditta. 

. Bal Mokand, son of Ganpat . 

. Wazir, son of Nanak Chand . 

. Hasan Muhammad, son of 
Brrta. 

. Atma Ram, son of Sita 
Ram. 

. Kesar Singh, son of Tahl Singh 

. Plmla Singh, son of Santa 

Singh. 

. Santa Singh, son of Jassa 
Singh. 

. Mahna Singha, son of Wa- 
Hiikha Singh. 

. Bhag Singh, son of Chuhar 
Singh 

. Mu la Singh, son of Chuhar 
Singh. 

. Ishar Singh, son of Tahl Singh 
. Gunlit, Singh, son of Jhanda 
Singh 

. Vir Singh, son of Hira Singh . 

). Ishar Singh, son of Wasakha 
Singh. 

. Jawarul Singh, son of Ishar 
Singh. 

. Arjan Singh, son of Ishar 
Singh. 

, Jhanda Singh, son of Kala 
Singh. 

, Ghasita Singh, son of Bhup 
Singh, 

. Jagat Singh, son of Wasanda 
Singh. 

. Dhian Singh,son of Kesar Singh 
. Fmija Singh, son of Nilial 
Singh. 

i. Ishar Singh, eon of Faqir 
Singh. 

. Ganda Singh, eon of Sundar j 
Singh. 

Harnam Singh, son of Faqir ; 
Singh. 

. Gunlit Singh, son of Sundar 
Singh. 

Bishan Singh, eon of Wasakha 
Singh. 

I. Wadhawa Singh, son of Ishar 
Singh. 

L Vir Singh, son of Ishar Singh, 
i. Sawau Singh, son of Sundar 
Singh. 

i. Sundar Singh, eon of Ishar 
Singh. 

1. Narain Singh, son of Natha 
Singh. 

i. Piara Singh, son of Natha 
Singh. 

). Faqir, Bon of Gauhri 
). Rolu, eon of liastn 
I. lehar Singh, son of Gulab 
Singh 


>-All under section 143, All acquitted. 

Indian Penal Code. The 2Uth May 1919. 


r 2 years rigoroiiR imprisonment and Rs. 100 
fine or 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Acquitted. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 0 months. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fino or 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

2 years regorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 
fine or 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 


All under sections 140 J 1 year rigorous imprisonment 
>- and 435, Indian Penal A 

Code. | Ditto. 
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No. 


34— 

eontJ. 


Court. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 

36. 


37. 

38. 

39. 


42. 


44. 

45. 

46. 


47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 


60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 


70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 


Accused. 


Harnam Singh, son of Puran 
Singh. 

Bal Singh, son of Chuar Singh 

Puran Singh, son of Maya 
Singh. 

Arjan Singh, son of Hakam 
Singh. 

Bhagat Singh, son of Nihal 
Singh. 

Nandu, son of Ghaniya 

Diwan Singh, son of Ladha 
Singh. 

iTagat Singh, son of Budh 
Singh. 

Gania Singh, son of Nihal 
Singh. 

Khem Singh, son of Ghania 
Singh. 

Wadhawa Singh, son of Nihal 
Singh. 

Jhamla Singh, son of Dewa 
Singh. 

Bhan Singh, son of Chot 
Si rig h. 

Lai Singh, eon of Makhan 
Singh. 

Nand Lai, son of Kharak 
Singh. 

Jagat Singh, son of Daswanda 
Singh. 

Harnam Singh, son of Maya 
Singh. 

Sharm Singh, son of I)ovi 
Ditta. 


Charge. 


! 


LaH under sections 140 ; Acquitted, 
and 435, Indian Penal I 
Code. 


! 


Sentence. 


Harnam Singh, son of Kishon 
Singh. 

Gharib Singh, son of Jawala 
Singh. 

Ganda Singh, son of Gulab 
Singh. 

Hira Singh, son of Lohna 
Singh. 

Jiwan Singh, son of Kala 
Singh. 

Indar Singh, son of Gharib 
Singh. 

Hakam Singh, son of Natha 
Singh. 

Mussa Singh, son of Ala 
Singh. 

Ivesar Singh, son of Mansa 
Singh. 

Labh Singh, son of Narain 
Singh. 

Jalal Din, Bon of Shera 

Hukam Singh, son of Santa 
Singh. 

Bhan Singh, son of Ala Singh 

Arur Singh, son of Neka 
Singh. 

Asa Singh, son of Bur Singh 

Dayal Singh, son of Punjab 
Singh. 

Maya Singh, son of Nihal 
Singh. 

Dan Singh, son of Wasawa 
Singh. 

Harnam Singh, son of Jiwan 
Singh. 

Mohnga Singh, son of Bela 
Singh. 

Khazan Singh, son of Wasawa 
Singh. 

Hazara Singh, son of < ianda 
Singh. 

Sadhu Singh, son of Kiahan 
Singh. 

Thakar Singh, son of Dyal 
Singh. 


vAU under sections 146, and Acquitted. 
[ 435, Indian Penal Code. 


Ditto . . I 1 year rigorous imprisonment. 


v Ditto 


Acquitted. 

The 22nd May 1919. 
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1. Santok Singh, son of Gauhar 

Singh. 

2. Mogi, non of Pir Bakhsh 

3. Mustaqim, won of Qasim 

4. Gian ('hand, son of Lakha 

Singh. 

1. Santokh Singh, son of Gohar 

Singh. 

2. Mogi, son of Pir Bakhsh 

3. Mustaqim, son of Qnsmi 

4. Ginn Chand, non of Lakha 

Singh. 

5. Allah Bakhsh, son of Pir 

Bakhsh. 

(}. Narsingh Das, Bon of Arjan 
Dus. 

7. Sudhu, son of llolu Mai 

8. Nundur, son of Gopal Singh . 


^Section 25, 


{ 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Its. 50 
fine or 0 months. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Re. 100 
fine or 6 months. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 


: years rigorous imprisonment. Sentence 
to run consecutively -to those in caso 
No. 35. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto d.tto. 


All under section 25,1 
Telegraph Act. ] 


2 years rigorous imprisonment, Rs. 100 fine 
or fi months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment, Rb. 200 fine 
or 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment, Rs. 100 fine 
or 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

The 20th May 1019. 


1. Ismail, son of Barkhu . . Rule 25 of Defence of Acquitted. 

India Rules and Regula- The 30th May 1919. 
tion 5 of Martial Law 
Proclamation, dated 19th 
April 1919. 

1. Ahmad Din, son of Karam ^1 

J)in. I Regulation No. Oof 2 years rigorous imp; 

2. Muhammad Din, son of Karam L Marital Law Procla- 

J)in. | nmtion. dated 19th 

3. Nur i)in, son of Miran Bakhsh 1 April 1919. 


2 years rigorous imprisonment. 


2. Muhammad Din, son of Karam 

Din. 

3. Nur l)in, son of Miran Bakhsh 

4. Palik Ham, son of Jati Rani 


. Harnam Singh, son of Beli 
Kuril. 

, Gopal Singh, son of Butalla 
Singh. 

, Dina, sou of Pitta 
. ('hannu, son of Mahnmla 
Hftssu, son of Mahngu. 

Muhin, son of Muhnga 
Mtiradi, son of Phagu . 

Melir Din. son of Wadhnya . 1 

Karam Din, son of llahi 

Bakhsh. . . 

Juwah Singh, son of Bulaqa (All under Regulation No. (> 1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

Singh. f of Martini Law Procla- The 24th April 1919. 

Muhammad Din. son of Gehna mat ion, dated 19tli April 
Na/.ir Singh, son of (Linda 1919. 

Singh. 

Bahadur Nimrh, son of Sula- 
khan Singh. 

Bur Singh, son of Sulkhnn 
Singh. 

Dad u, son of Wad hay a 
Julia, son ol Mulla 
llira Singh, son of Jahangir 
Singh. 


1. Man Singh, son of Pal Singh "'J 

2. Harnam Singh, son of Fuuja 

Singh. 

3. Kehnr Singh, son of Dhnram 

4. Tnkhnt Singh, son of Juwahra 

5. Mahgal Singh, son of Rattan tv**, » • . 

Sitit/H r Ditto . . 2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

fl. Kapur Singh, son of Partab T, ‘ e 24th A I >ril 1919 ' 

Singh. 

7. Matigal Singh, son of Dola j 

Singh. | 

8. Allah Ditta, son of Satar . | J 

1. Saudagur Singh, son of .>her j Regulation 3 of I’roclama- 3 montliB rigorous imprisonment. 
Singh. tion, dated 19th April The 24th April 1919. 

1919, under Martial Law. 
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No. 


Court. 


Accused. 


Charge. 


Sentenco. 


1. Fazal, son of Sikandar 

2. Nika, son of Jiuna 

3. Kamalu, son of Abdus Sattar 

4. Jamala, son of Abdus Sattar 

5. Piran Ditta, son of Wazira 

6. Ahmad Din, son of Faujdar 

7. Karim Bakhsk, son of Sharaf 

Din. 

8. Kamala, son of Buta . 

9. Rahim Bakhsh alias Churi- 

mar, son of Mahna. 

10. Allah Ditta, son of Nathu . 


2 years rigorouB imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

15 stripes. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

Acquitted. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 


43 


£ 

fcr 


g 

‘G 

« 

o 


All under sections 
147/380, Indian Penal 
Code. 


2 years rigorous imprisonment. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto. 


11. Muhammad Husain, son of 

Abdul Ghaffar. 

12. Muhammad Husain, alias 

Dabba, son of Umar Bakhsh. 

13. Fajji, son of Jumma 

14. Murad, son of Hasta 

15. Nizam Din, son of Allah Din . 
10. Karam Din, son of Sharaf 

Din. 

17. Ahmad Din, son of Fazal Din. 

18. Fazal, son of Nathu 

19. Fazal, son of Hasan Muham¬ 

mad. 

20. Umar Din, son of Nathu 

21. Muhammad Din, son of Umar 

Bakhsh. 

22. Ghasita, son of Umar Bakhsh 

23. Allah Ditta, Bon of Muham¬ 

mad Bakhsh. 

24. Allah Ditta, son of Hasan 

Muhammad. 


D : tto. 

1 yoar rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment* 

Ditto. 

The 15th May 1910. 


1. Azirn, son of Subhan 


Section 379, Indian Penal 

Codo. 


Discharged. 

Tho 25th May 1919. 


44 





2. llamzan, bod of Idu 


Ghulam Nabi, son of Imam Din 


Sections 124-A, 427, Indian Acquitted. 

Penal Codo and Itogula- Tho 25th May 1919. 
lation 5, Martial Law 
Proclamation. j 


Sections 


380 

403’ 


Indian Penal 


Codo. 


30 stripes. 

Tho 25th May 1919. 


45 


Jiwan, son of Fateh Din 


Section 380, Indian Penal 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 
Codo. Tho 25th May 1919. 


46 


47 


48 


Muhammad Shafi, son of Jiwna^ . 

Regulation jMartial 

Law Proclamation, 

2 years rigorous imprisonment including 3 
months solitary confinement. 

The 25th May 1919. 


436 

sections--—- and 380, 

114 



Indian Penal Code. 


Rakha, son of Nur Din 

436 

Sections r—, Indian Penal 
147 

Code. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment including 3 
months solitary confinement. 

Tho 25th May 1919. 

Bashir, son of Qaim Din 

Regulations Martial 

Law Proclamation and 
section 14 <, lxidian Penal 
Codo. 

18 months rigorous imprisonment including 
2 rnontliB solitary confinement. 

The 25th May 1919. 


2 x 
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No. 

Court 

Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

40 


Kishan Singh, son of Partab Singh 

Stations , If * 2 ., Indian Pens 
Code. 

1 Aoquitted. 

The 20th May 1919. 

00 


Sultan, son of Ranjha 

Regulation 15 (a), Martial 
Law Proclamation, and 
sections 152, 380, Indian 
Penal Code. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

The 26th May 1919. 

01 


Buta Singh, son of Pars Ram 

Regulation 5 (a). Martial 
Law Proclamation, lec¬ 
tions 152, 438, ludiau 
Penal Code. 

2 year* rigorous imprisonment including 3 
months solitary confinement and Ra. 200 
fine or 6 months. 

The 20th May 1919. 

62 


Faznl Ilahi, son of Qutab Din 

Section 124-A, Indian Penal 
Code, and Regulations 
Nos. 5 («), 15 (a). Martial 
Law Proclamation. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Ra 300 
fino or 6 months. 

The 26th May 1919. 

5.1 


Lakhrni Das, son of Sohna Mai 

Regulation 15 («), Martial 
Law Proclamation and 
net-1 ions 152, 147, Indian 
Penal Code. 

I Rs. 300 fino or0 months simple impriaon- 
| meat. r 

Tho 30th May 1919, 

51 

ranwala). 

Tarn Glia ml .... 

Seel ion 152, Indian Penal 
Code. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment and Ra. 100 
fine, or (> months. 

The 30th May 1919. 

55 

O Bnen (Gu 

Muhammad Ali, son of Nanak 

Sections 145, 380, Indian 
Penal ('ode, and Regain 
tion No. 5 (a). Martini 
Law Proclamation. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

The 30th May 1919. 

05(a) 

< 

a 

_o 

"o 

O 

Maya Das, son of Knram Chand . 

.... , 430 , . 

Sections 147,-—, Indian 

1 4 • 

Penal Code, Regulation 
L> (a). Martial Luw Pro¬ 
clamation. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment nnd Rs. 500 
fme or (5 months rigorous imprisonment. 

The 6th June 1919. 

60 

a 

c8 

s 

d 

& 

3 

Nikka •Singh, son of Bhaln Singh . 

Sections ^ Indian Penal ' 

430 

Code, Regulation No. 15 
(«), Martial Law Procla¬ 
mation. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rh J0U 
months rigorous imprisonment. 

The 8th June 1919. 

67 


fihamira, *on of Karim 

Sections Indian Penal 

(■ode. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

The 8th June 1919. 

68 


Ferangi, son of Knrrn Din . 

Section 147, Indian Penal 
Code, and Regulation 
No. 6, Martial Law Pro¬ 
clamation. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

The 8th Juno 1919. 

60 

60 


Fazal Elahi, son of Nanuk . 

Ghulam Muhammad, a line Ghulam 
Husain, son of Muhammad Din. 

147 

Sections - , Indian Tonal i 

Code. 

Ditto 

1 years rigorous imprisonment. 

The 8th June 1919. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

The 8th June 1919. 

61 


Dula, son of Wadhaya 

147 

Soctiona Indian Penal 

Code. 

Aoquitted. 

The 8th June 1919. 

02 


Mania Ram, ton of Napa Ram . ' 

| 

Section 147, Indian Penal 
Code, and Regulation 
No. 6 of Martial Law 
Proclamation. 

Acquitted. 

The 8th June 1919. 
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No. 

Court. 

Accused. 

Charge. 

03 


Muhammad Din, son of Amir Din 

147 

Section Indian Penal 




Code, and Regulation 
No. 6 of Martial Law 




Proclamation. 

64 


Bhagwan Das, son of Gurbaksh 
Das. 

6 

Regulation Martial 




Law Proclamation and 
sections 436, 147, Indian 
Penal Code. 

65 

CQ 

13 

Tshar Ram, son of G okal Ram 

6 

Regulation ^ ’ Martial 




Law Proclamation and 




section 147, Indian Penal 




Code. 


© 



66 

a 

Kn.ra.in Daa, son of Sahib Cluind . 

Regulation 15 (a). Martial 


•c 

Law Proclamation. 


W 




o 


426 

67 

b 

Raveli Ram, son of Devi Dayal «. 

Section Indian Penal 


< 


Code. 


ID 



68 

a 

O 

Diwan, son of Ladha MaJ 

Regulation 15 (a), Martial 


a 

Law Proclamation. 


"S 



69 

d 

Nanak, son of Devi Dyal 

Section 147, Indian Penal 


"§ 

Codo. 

70 


Wadhaya, son of Umar Bakhsh . 

Section Indian Tonal 




Code. 

71 

I 

Amar Nath, son of Nihal Cliand . 

Section 147, Indian Petir 1 . 




Code, and Regulation 
No. 15 (a). Martial Law 




Proclamation. 

72 


Husain, son of Fateh Din 

147 

Section Indian Penal 




Code, and Regulation 
No. 6 of Martial Law 
Proolamat ion. 

73 

j 

1. Gurmukh Singh, son of 

•\ r 



Ganosha Singh. 



ns 

2. Abdul Ghani, son of Nur 



c3 

M 

Din. 

' I 



3. Jatru. son of Malla 



c3 

a 

4. Manohar LaL son of Brij 



0/ 

Uil. 

5. Ram Bhaj> son of Devi Das 



CQ 

Section 124-A, 147, 148, 


o 

6. Muhammad Din, son of 

427, Indian Penal Code, 



Karam Din. 

>. and Regulation No. 15,-*' 


< 

7. Allah Ditta, son of Imam 

Martial Law Proclaim*' 


Din. 

tion. 


n 

8. Balak Rain, son of Jai Dial 



§ 

9. Hakumafc Rai, son of Jawanda 



o 

Mai. 




10. Marigal Das, son of Xirpa 



I 

Ram. 



11. Nand Lab son of duwaya 



a 

Mai. 



■2 

12. Sohna Mai, son of Kanhaya 




Mai. 




13. Wadhaya, son of Ilazari Mai 

, V 


(Sentence. 


2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 
The 8th June 1910 


2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 
The 8th June 1919. 


C mouth* rigorous imprisonment. 
The Otli June 1919. 


Discharged. 

The 6th Juno 1919. 


Acquitted. 

The 6th Ju^' 1919. 


Rs. 100 fine or 3 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 


12 stripes. 

The 6th June 1919. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 
The 8th June 1919. 


1 year rigorous imprisonment. 
The 7th June 1919. 


3 mont hs rigorous imprisonment. 
The Sth June 1919. 


18 months rigorous imprisonment and 
Rs. J00 fine or 6 mouths rigorous im¬ 
prisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

6 months rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 
fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 500 
fine or 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Acquitted. 

6 months rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 
fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 


Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Acquitted. 

6 months rigorous imprisonment, and Rs. 100 
fine or 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 
Acquitted. 

The 23rd May 1919. 
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Ali, son of Fazla 


1. Diwan Chand, son of Dura 


Regulations Nos. 5 (a) and 
t 12 of Martial Law Pro¬ 
clamation. 


2. Gian Chand, son of Atrna 

Ram. 

3. Muhammad Din, son of 

Karam Din. 

4. Muhammad Din, son of Fazal 

5. Nand Lai, son of Haveli 

Ram. I 

6. Parkash Nath, son of Jai ' 

Dial. 

7. Sundar Das, son of Barkat 

Ram. 

8. Sundar Das, son of Sudha 

Singh. 

0. Ram Piara, son of Ilira Nand 

10. Ghulam Muhammad alias 

Gainun, son of Karim Din. ^ 


All under sections 
307 . 147, _ .. 

462 “ d TilT Indlan . 


2 yoars rigorous imprisonment. 

The 29th May 1919. 

18 months rigorous imprisonment and 
Rs. 100 fine or 6 months rigorous im¬ 
prisonment. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 


2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

[ Acquitted. 

12 stripes. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 
fine or 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Rs. 200 fine or G montliB rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

The 29th May 1919. 


Ilakumat Rai, son of Jiwanda 
Mai. 

Allah Ditta, eon of Hasan. 

Arur (/hand, son of Ganpat Rai 
Ghulam Muhammad, son of Rukn 
Din. 

Bhuri Mai, son of Mayya Das . 
Ra m Rale ha, son of lvhushi Ram 
Muhammad Shuli, son of llazar 
' Din. 


►Regulation No. If) ( a) of-< 
Martial Law Proclama¬ 
tion. j 


Discharged. 

The 7th Juno 1919. 


Gurhachan Singh . . . 1 Regulation 15 (a). Mar-f K8ch "*«*- 

! I tial Law Proclamation,! 

f and section 147, j 

Budh Raj, son of Ivishan Das . J Iudian Peual Code ' ^ Acquitted. 


The 8th June 1919. 


Ali Muhammad, son of Kalan . Section 147, Indian Penal 18 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Code, and Regulation The 8th June 1919. 

15 (a). Martial Law Pro¬ 
clamation. 


j Ladhu Puri, son of Padam Turi 
Nand Lul, son of Sawuya Mai . 


Balak Ram, son of Jai Dial 


Chet Itam, son of Bliagwan Das 


Mnhahir, son of Dukhia 


Section 147,llndian Penal 
Code, and Regulation 

;* Martial Law 

15 (a) 

Proclamation. 


Wndhaya Mai, son of llazara Mai J 


■ 1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 300 
fine or 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
1 fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment, 
i (Sontcnce to run consecutively to that in 

J case 72.) 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 500 
fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 

6 months rigorous imprisonment on the 
two oounts (concurrent ?) 

Acquitted. 

The 8th June 1919. 


Gopal Das, son of Hira Nand , Regulation 15 (<i). Martial Rb. 1,000 fine or 6 months rigorous im- 
Law Proclamation. prisonment. 

The 8th June 1919. 

Karam Singh, son of Jawahar Section 147, Indian Penal Rs. 200 fine or fi months rigorous imprison* 

! Singh. Code and Regulation ment. 

0 „ . , , The 8th June 1919. 

No. T im > Martial Law 
15 (a) 

Proclamation. 
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Abdulla, son of Imam Din 


Fazal Din, son of Muhammad 
Din. 


Section 147, Indian Penal 
Code, and Regulation 
No. 6 of Martial Law' 
Proclamation. 


G months rigorous imprisonment. 


G months rigorous imprisonment. 
The 7th June 1919. 


; Bishambar Nath, son of Sarab Section 147, Indian Penal Acquitted. 


The 7th June 1919. 


Haveli Bam, son of Daulat Ram 
Manohar Lai, son of Tara Chand 
Kishen Chand, son of Mul Raj . 


Section 147, Indian Penal 2 years rigorous imj: 
Code, and Regulation lino or G months 
No. 6 of Martial Law Tho 7th Juno 1919. 
Proclamation. 


years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
line or G months rigorous imprisonment. 


| Ladba Mai, atm of Gan pat Rai > Relation No. IB (a) off AcqaiW< ’ d 
.2 > Martial Law Proola- < 

^ Ghuman, son of Dad * . ) matlon * (j Discharget 


Martial Law Procla¬ 
mation. 


Discharged. 

Tho 8th June 1919. 


Mangal Ram, son of Ram Singh Section 124-A, Indian Penal 2 years rig rous imprisonment and Rs. 300 
Code, and Regulation line or G months rigorous imprisonment. 

r“ 7 ~ of Martial Law The 14th May 1919. 

15 (a) 

Proclamation. 


Gopal Singh, son of Shaba Singh Sections 147 and 505 (6), 

Indian Penal Codo. 

3 months riporouR imprisonment ami 
Dr. Daulat Singh, son of Kirpa Section 147, Indian Penal ► R». 2<K) fine or 3 months rigorous im 
Ram. Code and Regulation prisonment. 

No. 15 («), Martial Law Tho 9th June 1919. 

Proclamation. 

Dr. Ram Lai, son of Narinjan Section 149, Indian Penal Rs. 200 fine or 3 months rigorous imprison- 
Das. Code. ment. 

Tho 9th Juno 1919. 

Muhammad Jan, son of Fateh Din Sections 124-A, 147, Indian 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 
Penal (’ode and Itegula- fine or 0 months rigorous imprisonment, 
lions Nos. 5 and 15 of Tho 9th Juno 1919. 

Martial Law Proclama¬ 
tion and 25, Defence of 
India Rules. 


Kosar Singh, son of Buta Singh . Section 147, Indian Penal ' 18 months rigorous imprisonment and 
Code, Regulations Nos. Rs. 1,000 fine or G months rigorous 
5 and 15 of Martial Law imprisonment. 

Proclamation and 25, The 9th June 1919. 

Defence of India Rules. 


Jamiat Singh, sou of Jai Singh . 


Faqir Muhammad, son of Dunda 


Ditto . . 18 months rigorous imprisonment and 

Rs. 1,000 fine or 6 months rigorous 
imprisonment. 

The 9th June 1919. 

Regulation No. IS (a) of 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

[ Martial Law Proclama- The 9th June 1919. 
tion. 


Badri Nath, son of Wazir Chand Sections 124-A, 147, Indian 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 


Penal Codo and Regula- j 
tions Nos. 5 and 15 of ] 
Martial Law Proclama¬ 
tion and 25, Defence of 
India Rules. I 


fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 


The 9th June 1919. 
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Accused. 


Pritam Das, son of Guru Das . 


Allah Din, bon of Kami Elahi 


1. Dftulat Ram, son of Shankar 

Das. 

2. Balraukand, son of Jai Dial . 

3. Karin ('hand, son of Jiwan 

Singh. 

4. Gobind Sahai, son of liar 

Bhngwan. 

5. Hari Singh, son of Jawala 

Singh. 

6. liar Narain, son of Devi Ditta 

7. Amolak Ham, son of Natho 

Mai. 

8. Prabh Dial, son of Ganpat 

9. Isliar Das, son of Kadha 

Kishen. 

10. Devi Dyal, son of Mohar 

Singli. 

11. Haveli Ram, son of Ganda 

Singh. 

12. Munshi Ram, son of Kanslii 

Ram. 

13. Baliadar Ch&rnl, bon of Sukh 

Dial. 

14. Hans Raj, son of Gopal Das 

15. Gopal Das, son of Gobind 

Sahai. 

16. Bihari Lai, son of Bindra Ban 

17. Gopal, son of Devi Dyal Shah 

18. Jai Dial, son of Nanak 

19. Sant Ram, son of Ruin 

20. Sita Ram, son of Lnbh Shan¬ 

kar. 

21. Prabh Dial, son of Jawala 

Sahai. 

22. Nand Lai, son of Bisliun Das 

23. Jai Ram, son of Gopal Das 

24. Mukand Iai\, son of Gopal Lai 

25. Dura Mai, son of Milkha Singh 
2(1. Sardari MaJ, son of Nanak 

GJiand. 

27. Lad ha Mai, son of Nanak 

Ohand. 

28. Nihul Chand, son of fin mam 

Das. 


1. Daulat Ram, non of Shankar 

Das. 

2. Gobind Sahai, Bon of Har 

Bhagwan. 

3. Bahnokand, son of Jai Dial 


Balwant Singh, son of Jhanda 
Singh. 


Fazal Dad, son of Muhammad 
Khan. 


Section 147, Indian Penal 
Code, Regulations Nob. 
5, 6 and 15 of Martial 
Law Proclamation, sec¬ 
tion 606, Indian Penal 
Cod® and 25, Defence of j 
India Rules. 


Regulation No. 15 (a) of 
Martial Law Proclama¬ 
tion. i 


1 A11 under section 124-A, 
Indian Ponal Code. 
Regulations Nos. 5 (a), 
12, 15(a), Martial Law 
Proclamation. 


Regulation 15 (a) of | 

Martial Law Procla- ] 
mation.—Conduct to i 
the prejudice of good 
order. 


Regulation 15 (n) of Mar j 
tial Law Proclamation. | 
—Refusal to give evidence. 


Regulation 15 (a) of Mar¬ 
tial Law Proclamation. 
—Gave false ovideneo. I 


Sentence. 


2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 
fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 
The 9th Juno 1919. 


3 months rigorous imprisonment. 
The 9th June 1919. 


2 years rigorous imprisonment including 3 
months solitary confinement and Rs. 200 
fine or 6 months. 

The 22nd May 1919. 


Rs. 200 fine or 1 month rigorous im¬ 
prisonment. 

The 22nd May 1910. 


12 stripes and Rs. 200 fine or 2 months 
rfgrfrous imprisonment. 

The 22nd May 1919. 


Rs. ROO fine or 3 months rigorous im¬ 
prisonment. 

The 22nd May 1919. 
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No. 

Court 

Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

no 


Haveli Ram, sou ol Lad ha Mai 

Regulation 15 (a) of Mar¬ 
tial Law Proclamation. 
—Conduct to tho preju¬ 
dice of good order, i.e., 
refusal to give evidence. 

12 stripes and Ra. 60 fine or 1 month rigo¬ 
rous imprisonment. 

Tho 21at May 1919. 

ui 


Brij Lai, son of Daulat Ram 

Section 505, Indian Penal 
Code. 

Ra. 250 fine or 3 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

The 9th Juno 1919. 

112 


Abdus Sattar, son of Imam Din . 

Sections 147, 506, Indian 
Penal Code. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 600 
fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 
The fith June 1919. 

113 


Muhammad Husain, son of 
Muhammad Din. 

Sections 147, 504, Indian 
Penal Code. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

The 9th June J919. 

114 

rabad). 

Arur Chand, son of Karain Chand 

Section 147, Indian Penal 
Code. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Ra. 1,000 
fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 
The 9th June 1919. 

115 

•a 

e8 

£ 

cd 

Mubarak Ali, son of Fateh Ali 

Section 506, Indian Penal 
Code. 

6 months rigorouH imprisonment and Rs. 500 
fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 
The 9th June 1919. 

116 


Bliai Ishar Dus, aon of Devi Das 

Section 143, Indian Penal 
Code. 

3 months F > .*ous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
fine or 1 month rigorous imprisonment. 


£ 



The 9th June 101!). 

117 

w 

Ui 

Jagnn Nath, son of Sham Das 

Sections 147, 506, Indian 
Penal (Vide. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

The 9t!> June 1919. 

118 


Nand Lai, son of Rum Das 

Section 506, Indian Ponal 
Code. 

Rn. 1,000 fine or 6 months rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. 

The 9th June 1019. 

119 


Nardari, son of Mela Ram 

Sections 147, 436, Indian 
Penal Code. 

2 years rigorous Imprisonment. 

The 9th Juno 1919, 

120 


Bell ltam, son of Gancsli Das 

Sections 147. 506. 109, 

Indian Penal Code. 

Discharged. 

The 9th Juno 1919. 

121 


1. Bawa Tsliar Singh, son of Jam- 

sbir Singh. 

2. Hafiz Ghulam Rasul, son of 

Muhammad Hussuin. 

1 Section 505(A), Indian 
[ Penal Code. 

1 

6 months rigorous imprisonment. 

The 9th June 1919. 

122 


Dyal Shah, aon of Sham Das . 


Acquitted. 

The 9th June 1919. 

123 

1 


Gurdit Singh, son of Sarband 
Singh. 

Regulation No. 8 of Martial 
Law Proclamation.— • 

Moving about in pro¬ 
hibited hours. 

10 days rigorous imprisonment. 

The 6t)i May J919. 

124 

■3 

fs 

Nawab, son of Talia Muhammad . 

Ditto 

8 strokes. 

The 6th May 1919. 

• 26 

c 

aj 

i 

1. Muhammad Zafar, son of 

Abdul Ghani. 

2. Ram Singh, son of Rallia Ram 

1 Failing to 1 Salara ’ a 
[ Commissioned Officer. 

6 lash os. 

Tho 11th May 1910, 

126 

Mr. F. B. Wace , I. 

Ghulam Haidar, son of Muham¬ 
mad Din. 

Assault .... 

Acquitted. 

The 13th May 1919. 

127 

1. Sardari, son of .' mar ( hand . 

2. Rakha, son of Ph&gu Mai 

3. Salig Ram, Son of Ralla Ram . 

4. Allah Ditta, son of Razzaq 

f>. Pearo Lai, aon of Jagan Nath . 

►Sections 436,147, Indian 
Ponal Code. ■< 

6 months rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 500 
fine or 3 months ngorous imprisonment. 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto drtto. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

Rs. 500 fine or 6 months rigorous imprison’ 
Went. 

The 8th June 1919. 
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Qasim Khan, son of Nawab Khan Regulation No. 15 (a) of 
Martial Law Proclama¬ 
tion—Concealing evi¬ 

dence. 


3 months rigorous imprisonment and 
Rs. 200 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

The 8th Juno 1919. 


Attar Singh, son of Nihal Singh 


Regulation No. 15 (a) of 3 months rigorous imprisonment and 
Martial Law Proclama- Rs. 400 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison- 
tion—Conduct to pro- ment. 
judice of good order. The bth June 1919. 


Abdul Hamid, son of Shaikh Regulation No. 15 (a) of 3 months rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 
Ahmad . Martial Law Proclama- fine or 1 month rigorous imprisonment. 

tion—Concealing evi- The 8th June 1919. 

donco. 

Sundar Das, son of Beli Ram . Section 500, Indian Penal Acquitted. 

Code. The 7th June 1919. 


Labha Ram, son of Sundar Das . Sections 147, 505, 117, 

Indian Penal Code. 


Beli Rain, son of Bhag Mai . . Sections 505, 500, Indian 

Penal Code. 


Ralia Ram, son of Buta Singh . Section 147, Indian Penal 
Code. 1 


1. Shiv Ram Das, Bon of Ram n 

Naiam, Pleader . . .1 ! Section 147, 505, Indian 

2. Cur Das Ram, son of Ram ( Penal Code. 

Narain, Pleader. J 

Mewa Singh, son of Kirpu Singh . Section 506, Indian Penal 
Code. 


Uur Dial Singh, son of Tilok Singh Sections 147, 500, 109, 

Indian Penal Code. 


2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 500 
fine or 3 months rigorouB imprisonment. 

The 7th June 1919. 

Rs. 1,000 fine or 0 months rigorouB imprison¬ 
ment. 

The 7th June 1919. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 
fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 

The 7th June 1919. 

2 yoars rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
tine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 

The 7th June 1919. 


Rs. 500 fine or 3 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

Tlio 7th Juno 1919. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

The 7th June 1919. 


Raw Sahai, son of Hukam Chand Sections 147 and 506, 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 

| Indian Penal Code. fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 

* The 7th June 1919. 


Diwan Chand, son of Thakar Das 


Kalu, eon of Imkan-ud-Din 


( ■'t Regulation No. 8 of Mar- 
I tial Law Proclamation 6 lashes, 
r —Showing disrespect to The 24th April 1919. 
J a European officer. 


Neglected to obey an order 6 lashes. 
—Martial Law Order 
No. 10. 


1. Allah Bakhsh, son of Nur 

Husain. 

2. Sardar Khan, son of Buta Khan 
3- Agia Ram, son of Diwan Chand 

4. Basheshar Nath, son of Jagun 

Nath. 

5. lmdad Hussain, son of Abbas 

ALi. 


Fasr.1 Ilahi, son of Hukam Din 
; Agu Muhammad 


Interfering with telo 
graph apparatus. B 


2 years rigorous imprisonment. 
Released. 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

The 25t.b April 1919. 


) Regulation No. 10 of Mar- 0 lashos. 

I tial Law Proclamation. The 24th April 1919. 


Muhammad Khan, son of Khuda 
I Bakhsh. 

Sundar Das, son of Sona Mai. 


ihuda ^ 


Regulation No. 11 of Mar- Cautioned, 
tial Law Proclamation. Th „ mh Apri , jg, g 
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APPENDIX XXIV —cont l 


No. 

Court. 

Accused. 

Charge. 

(Sentence. 

144 


Balwiiut Singh, son of Ishar Singh 

f 

1 

Regulation No. 8 of f 
l Martial Law Proclanm- | 
> tion—Travelling in^ 

prohibited area with- 


Rs. 10 fine. 

1’he 29th April 1919. 

145 


Dheru, son of Fateh Khan . 

out pass. 

Released. 

I The 1st May 1919. 

140 


Munslii Ram, son of Bisaklii Ram 

Interfering with a sentry . 


15 stripes. 




The 1st May 1919. 

147 

efl 

Faqir Muhammad, son of Hadir . 

Travelling without permit . 

0 lashes. 


•a 


The 5th May 1919. 


tS 





148 

X 

Hira, son of Channu . 

Regulation No. 10 of Mar- 

Re. 1 fine. 


•§ 


tiul Law Proclamation. 




tf! 



The 5th Muy 1919. 

149 

O 

1. Jiwan, son of Karm llahi 

r 

Dismissed. 



2. I3agli. 

^Discourtesy to a Euro-^ 


Ditto. 

160 


!. La 1 Chand, son of Kirpa Ram 

pcan olliccr. 

Rh. 2 fino. 



2. Muhammad Jamil-ud-Din, son 


Warned. 



of Cihulum Muhammad. 








The 6th May 19i9. 

151 


Diwan Chand, son of Ishar Das . 


Rs. 100 lino. 





The 0th May 1919. 

152 


Khyal Din, son of Ladha 


Rh. 2 fine. 

The 7 th May 1919. 




Martial Law order No. 



153 


1. Fai/. Muhammad, Hon of Olm- 

7—Discourtesy to a 

Dismissed. 



1am Muhammad 

European. 





2. Tnuyat IJUah, son of Munawwar 


Ditto. 



3. Gulah Singh, son of Jarniat 
Singh. 



Rs. 3 fine-l 



4. Sardari Mnl, son of Ran pat Rai 


6 laahes. 



5. Sikandar Lai, soil of Kulu Mai 


(Remanded.) 



6. Nazar Muhammad, son of 



2 lashes. 



Muliammad Din. 






7. Nok Muhammad, soil of Kalu . 



Dismissed. 






Thu 8th May 1919. 

154 

X 

g 

1. Kishan Singh 

"1 f 


Re. 1 fino. 


•a 

2. Natlui, son of Ladha 

1 Regulation No. 16(«) (5) 1 

t 

20 lashes. 


pt 

3. Abdulla, sou of Husain Khan . 

> of Martial Law Proclu-^ 


1 year rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 10 




I ruation.' | 


fino, also 20 lashes. 


& 


J 1 


The 9th May 1919. 

155 

1 

1. Iqbal Husain, son of Nadir Shah 

"1 f 

J 

| 

Rh. 5 fino. 


g 

2. Daulftt. Ram, son of Wisakhi 

(.Martial Law' Notice No. 7 J 


7 lushes. 


a 

Ram. 

f —Disrespect to a Euro- j 

j 



1 


J pcan. i 


The 12th May 1919. 

156 

ce 

a 

1. Allah Dilta, son of Pir Bakhsh 



6 months rigoroun imprisonment and 





1 

Rh. 10 fino or 2 weeks rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 



2. Dad, son of Sardar 



Ditto ditto. 



3. Lai, son of Maju 



Acqu itted. 



4. Gola, son of Karim Bukhsh 

>A11 under section 427,-< 


6 mouths rigorous imprisonment arid Rh. 10 




Indian Penal Code. 

i 

tine or 2 weeks rigorous imprisonment. 



5. Hayat. son of Allah Jawaya . 


! 

Ditto ditto. 



0. Ibrahim, son of Allah Din 



Ditto ditto. 



7. Shadi, son of Shamad 



Ditto ditto. 



8. Muhammad Din, son of Ghulam 



Acquitted. 



Muliammad. 


1 

The 13th May 1919. 

157 


Charagh, son of Chaimuc 

Regulation No. 7 of Martial 

Cautionod. 




Law Proclamation. 


The 10th May 1919. 


2 v: 


VOL VI 
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No. 

1 

| Court. 

Accused. 

158 

c 

if 

O -i. 

« g 

Gulab Rai, son of Ram Chand 

159 

"3 s 

1. Bcli Ram, son of Amin Chand 


Li~ 

2. Devi Dial, son of Hamam 


O 

1 <-> 

Das. 

100 

1 

i 

Narinjan Das, son of Lachman 
Das. 

101 

~s , 
O 

a 

Mathra l)as, son of Diwan Chand 

102 

o 

<< 

Tala Chand, son of Radha Kishan 

io:t 


1. Sant Singh, son of Deva Singh. 

2. Hara Singh, son of Deva 

Singh. 

104 

1 

* 

JA 

JA 

A. Moffat ..... 

105 


Gliulam Muhammad, son of Nasir 


o 

Din. 

100 


Sita Hum. son of Rattan Chand . 

107 

& — i - 
N % 

« 3 
£ % 

Bodh Raj, son of Duni Chand 

10 H 


Barkata, son of Cihulatn Muham¬ 
mad. 

109 


Allah Bukhsb, son of Muhammad 



Murad. 

170 

a 

bt) 

es 

S 

Nabi Bakhsh, son of Amir Bakhsh 

171 

jy 

O 

Nand Lai, son of Guran Ditta 

172 

ptain 

1 . Narain Sukh, son of Makhnn . 


2 . Ralalia, son of Nihal and three 


O 

women. 

7.73 


1 Laklnni Das, son of Sant Ram . 

174 


Muhammad Ismail, son of Qadir 



Dad. 


APPENDIX XXI X-cordd. 


Regulation 5 (a) of Mar¬ 
tial Law Proclamation.' 
Foment ing disaffection. 


Spreading reports calculated 
to create alarm. 


Refusing to sell sugar at 
proclaimed ratos. 


Refusing to soli wheat at 
proclaimed rates. 


/Spreading reports calcu- 
; la ted to create alarm. 


(1) Act to the prejudice of 

good order—Regula¬ 
tion lf> ( a) of Martial 
Law Proclamation. 

(2) Attempt to escape from 

c ustody—Regu lati on 
10 {a) of Martial Law 
Proclamation. 

Neglecting to obey order— 
Regulation No. 11 («), 
Martial Law Proclamation. 

Selling sugar to public in 
excess of published rates. 

Regulation No. 11 (b) of 
Martial Law Proelama- 
t.on. 


Regulation No. 8 of Martial 
Law Proclamation. 


Regulation No. 1C (<r) of 
Martial Law Proclama¬ 
tion. 


Regulation No. 8 of Mar¬ 
tial Law Proclamation. 


Contravention of Procla- 
> mation of April 20th 
) (Travelling without pass). 


Regulation No. 8 of Mar¬ 
tial Law Proclamation. 


Sentence. 


2 years rigorous imprisonment and Re. 300 
fine and 20 lashes. 


6 months rigorous imprisonment and 10 
lashes. 

Ditto ditto. 

The 4th May 1919. 

Rs. 50 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

The 9th May 1919. 

Rs. 100 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison- 
ment. 

The 9th May 1919. 

Rs. 250 fine or 2 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

The 9th May 1919. 


Rs. 100 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

The 15th—19th May 1919. 

1 year simple imprisonment. 

The 5th May 1919. 


Rs. 25 fine. 

The 8 th May 1919. 


Rs. 5 fine. 

The 27th May 1919. 


Rs. 25 fine. 

The 24th April 1919. 


Rs. 10 fine. 

Tho 26th April 1919. 


Rs. 10 fine. 

The 20th April 1919. 


Rs. 15 fine. 

The 20th April 1919. 

Rs. 2 fine. 

The 1st May 1919. 

Rs. 2 fine each. 

The let May 1919. 


Rs. 10 fine. 


Dismissed. 

The 1st May 1919. 
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Muik Raj . 


Karam Chand 


Munshi Ram, son of Kishna 


I Allah Bakhsh, son of Ahmad 


'►Regulation No. 1G of Mar¬ 
tial Law Proclamation. 


Regulation No. 5 (h) of Mar¬ 
tial Law Proclamation. 


Muhammad Khan, son of Ghulam i 
Shah. i 

i . 

Lotu 

Karim Bakhsh, son of Pir Bakhsh. I Martini Law Order No. 
Guru, son of Mula . . . j —Failing to salute . 

European officer. 

Gopal Das, son of Devi Ditta 
Lakhmi Das, son of Mohan Lai . 


Givan Das (Jiwan Das), son of 
G'anga Ram. 


Rs. 10 fine. 

The 18th May 1919. 


Rs. 50 fine and 5 lashc 


Rs. 50 fine and 5 lashes, 
i The 18th May 1919. 

30 lashes (reduced to 10 on Civil Surpfcn’i 
recommendation). 

Tho 20th April 1919. 

Rs. 10 fine. 

: The 26th Apri’ 919. 

Rs. 30 fine. 

, The 28th April 1919. 

; 6 lashes. 

, Acquitted. 

Rs. 10 fine. 

The 28th April 1919. 


Acquitted. 

The 29th April 1919. 

Rs. 15 fine. 

Tho 30th April 1919. 


Manzur Ali, son of Faza! Elahi . 


Ham Din, son of Budhu 


David Robinson, Inspector of 
Works, North-Western Railway 

Maya, son of Khuda Bakhsh 


1. Kesar Singh, son of Jarnit 

Singh. 

2. Santa Singh, son of Arur Singh. 

3. Ujagar Singh, son of Wadhawa 

Singh. 

4. Gurmtikh Singh, son of Wir 

Singh. 

C. Hakam Singh, son of Natha 
Singh. 

6 . Asa Singh, son of Mangal Singh 
Ranjita, son of Jawaia 


Act to the projudicc of good 
order. 


1 . Tegh Singh . 

2. Mula Singh . 


Regulation No. 13 of Mar- j 
| tial Law Proclamation, i 

Regulation No. 7 of Martial j 
Law Proclamation. 

I 

Regulation No. 2 of Martial ; 
Law Proclamation (Lyall-j 
pur). 


0 months rigorous imprisonment and 20 
lashes. 

Tho 2nd May 1919. 

8 lashes. 

Tho 3rd May 1919, 


Rs. 30 fine. 

The 5th May 1919. 

8 lashes 

The Gth May 1919. 


^Martial Law Order No. 3 


0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

I 

I Ditto ditto. 

! 1 year rigorous imprisonment. 


J G months rigorous imprisonment. 


Lyallpur Martial Law Order 
No. 2. 

h Regulations Nos. 3 and 15 
> of Martial Law Procla- 
J mation. 

I Regulations Nos. 2 and 15 
of Martial law Proclama¬ 
tion. 


Ditto ditto. 

' The 9th May 1919. 

5 lashes. 

Tho 16th May 1919. 
j 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

| The 19th May 1919. 

. 0 months rigorous imprisonment nml Rs. 200 
j fine or 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 
Tho 29th May 1919. 
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1, Down Singh, aon of Nand HinghjA Regulation Now. 15(a) C 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 
2 Bhan Singh, son of Attar Hinghj l and (ft) of Martial Law I Ditto ditto. 

3. Bhagwnn Singh, son of Gulab! f Proclamation. ] 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Singh. J The Gth June 1919. 


I Nathu Khan, son of Kale Khan Section 201, Indian Penal 0 months rigorous imprisonment 

Code. The 23rd May 1919. 


1. Nand Lai, son of Kuia Ram 


2. LaI Chand, son of Kirpa Ram 


3. Ram Rattan, son of Ram Jhh 

4. Sham has, son of Lachman 

I >as. 

ft. Tara (.’hand, son of Kashmiri 
Mai. 

6. Pritlii ltuj, aon of Sawan Ram 


Section 143,. Indian 
>> Penal Code, and Rule- 
25. Defence of India 
Rules. 


Abetment of Rule 25, De¬ 
fence uf India Rules. 


G months rigorous imprisonment under see 
tion 143, and 12 months under Rule 25, 
Defence of India Rules, 

3 months rigorous imprisonment under sec 
tion 143 and G months under Rule 25, 
Defence of India Rules. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 


Rs. 25 fine or 2 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 


(Sentences consecutive.) 


1. Dr. Rasaut Ram. son of Clujar 

Ram. 

2. ('Imran Das, son of Ram Tad . 

3. Jawanda Ram, son of ('haran 

I )as. 

4. Bhagat Singh, son of Jawuhar 

Singh. 


Defence of India Rule. 
25 (I) (a) and (d). 


f j 2 years rigorous imprisonment, 
j j 9 months rigorous imprisonment. 


0 months rigorous imprisonment. 
The 2Gth May 1919. 


1. Sita Ram, non of Mast Ram . 

2. Amar Nath, son of Ralla Ram 


Ram Dutt, son of Umra Mall . 


Kesar Mal, son of MukAnd Ram All under section 147 
| Indian Penal Code, 


and s tion 25. Tele 
graph / et. 


Cyan ('hand, son of Narain 
Das. 

Amar Nath, sen of Nwkh Dial ! 
Agyu Ram, son of bachhman 
1 his. 

Kaka Ram, son ol Tulid Ram . 

I lari ('hand, son of Narain Das 
. Diwan (’hand, son of Devi 
Ditto. 

Omlhari, son of llulas Rai 


Sita Ram, son of Nanuk ( 'hand Sect ion, 147. Indian Tonal | 
(•ode, 25, Telegraph Act. ] 


Kesar Singh, son of Jowala Section 147, Indian Penal 
Singh. Code. 

Teja Singh, son of Shia Singh Ditto 

. Nand Singh, son of Kesar Doubtful 
Siiigh 

. Bhag Singh, son of Ala Singh. Section 147, Indian Penal 
('ode. 

. Balwant. Singh, son of Nand Doubtful 
Singh. 

. J iiinal Singh, son of Bulwant Ditto 

Singh. 


2 years rigorous imprisonment for r ai h") 
oflenee. 

fi months rigorous irn prisonmont 
under section 147, 1 year under set 
tion 25. 

0 months rigorous imprisonment under 
section 147, Its months under section 
25. 

G mouths rigorous imprisonment under 
section 147, 1 year rigmous im¬ 
prisonment under section 25. ►. 


6 months under section 14 7. 1 year rigorous 
imprsonment under section 25 (consecu¬ 
tive). 

3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto 

Acquitted. 

3 months rigorous imprisonment. 


Badri Nath, son of Rem Na- 
rain. 

Dwarka Das, son of Moti Ram 


Rule 25, Defence of 
India Rules. 


Ditto. 

The 28th May 1919. 

3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

6 months rigorous imprisonment. 
The 28th Mav 1919. 


Sentences to run consecutively thro a 
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Jagat Singh, non of Baga Singh 
Sant Singh, son of Bur Singh 
, Sohan S.ngh, son of Jiwan 
Singh. 


. Jiwan Singh, son of Thakar 
Singh. 

. Mehtab Singh, son of Nawahu 
Singh. 

Ham S ngh, son of Jlianda 
Singh. 

Maya Kara, son of Ifira Ram 

Arur Singh, son of Slier Singh 
Surain Singh, son of Kesar 
Singh. 

, Narnia Singh, son of Jawant 
Singh. 

. Ranga Singh, sou of lsar Singh 


| Section 143, Indian ^ 
I IVtml Code. S 


Rule 25, Defence of 
India Rules, and ac¬ 
tion 143, Indian i’cimr 
Code. 


^ Section 143, Indian 
f Penal Code. 


Section 143. Indian Penal 
Code, and abetment of 
Rule 25, Defence of India 
Rub's. 


[lira Singh, son of Khushal 'Section 153. Indian Penal 

Singh. I (’ode. 

Bislmn Singh, son of Santa j Section 113. Indian Penal 

Singh. I Code, ami abetment of 

Rule 25, Defence of India 
I Rules. 


Sant Singh, son of Kesar j') C 

Singh. 

Chanda Singh, son of Kalian I | 

Singh. * I Section 113, Indian ) 

Sohan Singh, son of Kartnr ] > Penal Code. 1 

Singh. : I 


Kharak Singh, son of Basil war | J J 

Singh. {J_ L 

II imam Siligh, son of Nuthn j Section 143, Indian Penal 
Singh. I Code and abcLmonl of 

I Rule 25, Defence of 

j India Rules. 


Bal Singh, son of Jawant Singh; Doubtful 
Kehar Singh, son ol Bur Singh. T 


\’ir Singh, son of Tali I Singh . \ I.Section M3, Indian 

Dcyul Singh, .son of Hao.lit ! f Penal Code. 

Siligh. 

I 

Indar Singh, son of Kiran 
Singh. jj • 


0 months rigorous imprisonment nml Us otu) 
fine or (i wcokt> rigorous imprisonment. 

Under Boh 1 25, 2 years rigorous imprison 
merit including 3 months solitary confine, 
merit and I's 1.000 line or 0 months 
under sect ion 143, ft months ligoious in 
prisonment including l mouth sohtntv 
eontineiuent and Ks. 500 line or 0 wceh.s 
rigorous iinprisotmieut. 

0 months neurons imprisonment and 
Its. 500 line or 0 necks. 

Ditto d.t o 

G months rigorous imprisonment including 
15 days solitary eonlineinenl and Its. 5»H> 
fine or 0 weeks rigorous imprisonment. 


Under Buie 25, 2 vents rigorous imprison¬ 
ment ini hiding 5 mold hs solitary confine 
meat or Rs. 1.000 hue or G months, under 
section 143, (i months rigorous imprison* 
rneni including 1 mouth splits ly confine¬ 
ment and Bs. 500 line or G weeks rigorous 
impr lmeid. 

G months rigorous imprisonment including 
15 days solitary coniinviiiejil and Its. 500 
fine or 0 weeks rigmous iin|irisonineiit. 

Under Rule 25, 2 years rigorous imprison- 
ment including 3 months solitary eonfine- 
imiiil or Rs, 1,00(1 fine- or G months, under 
section 143, 0 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment including I month solitary confine¬ 
ment and Bs. 500 line or G weeks rigorous 
imprisonment. 

G months rigorous imprisonment and 

Rs, 500 fine or G weeks rigorous imprison 

moot. 

fl month* rigorous imprisonment and Hs. 250 
fine or G weeks rigorous imprisonment. 

0 months ligorous imprisonment including 
1 month sol tary confinement and 

Rs. 1,000 fine or G weeks rigoioiis impri¬ 
sonment. 

G months rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 500 
fine or G weeks rigorous imprisonment. 

Under Rule 25, 2 years ngonnis imprison¬ 
ment including 3 months solitary confine 
merit, and Rs. 1,000 line or G months, under 
sea ! ion 143, 0 months ligorous imprison 
ment including 1 month solitary confine¬ 
ment and Its. 500 line or ti weeks rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Ac<| int.ted. 

G months rigorous imprisonment, including 
1 month solitary confinement and 
Its. 1,000 fine or G weeks rigorous im- 


Its. 1,000 fine i 
prisonment. 

Ditto d Mo. 

G months rigorous imprisonment including 
15 day 1 ' solitary confinement and Rs. 500 
fine or fi weeks rigorous imprisonnient. 

Its. 100 fine or G weeks rigorous imprison, 
ment. 

The 30th May 1919. 


Hira Nand, son of Daya Singh 


! Section 505, Indian Penal J 1 year rigorous imprisonment. 
I Code. The 30th May 1919. 


1. Maya Das, son of Jawnya 


2. Atrna Rain, non ol Mit Chand 


Sections 143. 50G. Indian 
Penal Mode and Rules 
24 and 25, Defence of 
India Rules. 


Under section 143, G months rigorous impri¬ 
sonment including 1 month solitary con¬ 
finement and Rs. 5(H) fine or G weeks, 
under section 50G, G months rigorous 
imprisonment and under Rule 24, 2 
years rigorous imprisonment, under Rule 
25, I year rigorous imprisonment. 
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3 . Nibal, non of Italia Ram 


4. Attar Singh, 
| Singh. 


alia Ram Section 143, Indian Penal i 

Codo, and abetment of I 
section 506, Indian Penal 
Codo and Rule 25, 
Defenco of India Rules, 
son of Jiwan Section 143, Indian Penal 
Code, and abetment of 
Rule 25, Defenco of India 
Rules. 


Under section 143, 6 months rigorous impri¬ 
sonment, under section 506, 3 months. 
Rule 25, 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 


1. Sohan Singh, son of Jiwan 

Singh. 

2. Ilunga Singh, son of Ishar 

Singh. 

3 Biahan Singh, son of Sant 
Singh. 

1. Sohan Singh, son of Jiwan 

Singh. 

2. Narain Singh, alia! l'iara Singh 


1 . Jalftl Din, son of Ghulam 
Muhammad. 


2. Jlari Chand, son of Sundar Das i 


Section 323, Indian 
Penal Code. 


Seotion 379, Indian Penal j 
Code. 

Section 414, Indian Penal j 
Code. j 

Section 143, Indian Penal 
Code, and 25, Defence of j 
India Rules. 

Seel ions 143 and 506, 
Indian Penal Codo. 


Under section 143, 6 months rigorous impri¬ 
sonment., under Rule 25, 6 months rigorous 
imprisonment. 

(Note.— Sentences consocutive throughout.) 
The 2nd Juno 1919. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment including 1 
month solitary confinement. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto 

Tho 4th June 1919. 


18 months rigorous imprisonment. 

6 months rigorous imprisonment. 

The 4th June 1919. 

Undor section 143, 0 months rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. and Rs. 500 fino or 6 weeks, 
under Rule 25, L year rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and Rs. 1,000 tine or 6 months. 

Undor section 143, Rs. 500 fino or 6 weeks 
rigorous imprisonment, under section 606, 
Rs. 500 or 2 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 


3. Amir Bakhsh, son of Nathu 
Shah. 

I. Nihul, son of Kalla Ram 


5. Attar Singh, son of Jiwan Singh 


6 . Madliu Shah, son of Bhawani 
Dus. J 


7 . Chanun Dus, son of Ram Ditta 

Mid. 

8 . Rani Lai, son of Sakhir Chand | 

9 . Bura, son of Chela Ram . i 


! Section 143, Indian Ponal 
I Code. 


3 months rigorous imprisonment. 


Sections 143 and 500, 
Indian Penal Code, 
also Rules 24, 25,' 

Defence of India 
R ule*. 


. Sections 413 and 506, 
Indian Penal Code. 


” Under section 143, 6 months rigorous impri¬ 
sonment, undor section 600, 3 months and 
Rule 24 and 25, 6 months rigorous im¬ 
prisonment each. 

Under sections 143, 506, Rules 24, 25, 6 
months rigorous imprisonment for each 
offence. 

" Under section 143, Rs. 250 fine or 1 month 
rigorous imprisonment, under section 
506, Rs. 250 fine or 1 month rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Under sections 143 and 506, 3 months 
rigorous imprisonment for each offence. 

Ditto ditto. 

Under sections 143 and 506, 3 months 
rigorous imprisonment for each, under 
rule 25, Defence of India Rules, Rs. 100 
fine or 1 month. 


10. Ladha Rain, son of Lai Chand | Sections 143 and 506, Indian Under section 143, 6 months rigorous impr 


11. Atma Ram, son of Mul Chand 


12 . Maya Das, 


of Jftwayu Ram [ 


Penal Code, also Rules 25, 
Defence of India Rules. 


Sections 143 and 506, 


. Rr. Dina Nath, son of Sulth > 
Rni. ! 


. Vaishnu/son of Nathu Mai 


! I 

, Ilira Nand, son of Dva Singh j J 


147. 426 and | 
Indian Pcnal^ 


j, sonment. under section 506, 3 months 
i. under Rule 25. Defence of India Rules, 6 
months rigorous imprisonment!. 

r Under sections 143 and 506, 3 months 
J rigorous imprisonment for each offence. 

\ Ditto ditto. 

(Note. —All sent,cnees of imprisonment 
will tun consecutively.) 

The 4th June 1919. ' 

r Section 147, 2 years rigorous imprisonment 
including 3 months solitary confinement, 
section 426, Rs. 500 fino or 3 weeks, 
section 5.Mi, 2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

Section 147, 3 months rigorous imprison- 
^ im-nt. section 426. Rs. 50 fine or 2 weeks, 
section 500, Hk. 250 tine or 3 months. 

Section U7, 1 year rigorous imprisonment, 
section 426, Rs. 1,00 fine or 2 weeks, 
section 506, 1 year rigorous imprisonment. 
^ Ditto aitto. 

The 5th June 1919. 
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5. Gyan Singh, son of Ilari Singh 


6. Amar Singh, son of Ganga 

Singh. 

7. Natha Singh, son of Nand j 1 

Singh. I Sections 147, 426 andj 

8. Labh Singh, son of Dewa f 606, Indian PcnaH 

Singh. I Code. I 


1. Nabhu, son of Karam . 


2. Khem Chand, son of Meru Mai ^ 

3. Jamun, son of Shana 

4. Hira Nand, son of Daya Singh 
6. Amar Singh, son of Ganga 

Singh. 

6. Natha Singh, son of Nand 

Singh. L Ditto 

7. Gyan Singh, son of Hara Singh 

8. Laehhman, son of Shankar 

9. Dewa Singh, eon of Sham 

Singh. 

]0. Gokal, son of Thakar ©as 
if. Ram Rakha. son of Behari . J 

12. Ilari Chand, son of Kislian Section 147, Indian Penal 

Chand. Code. 

13. Ram Lokh, son of Dault Itam Sections 147, 426, 606, 

Indian Penal Code. 


Section 147, 6 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment, section 426, Rs. 60 fine or 2 weeks, 
section 506, 5 months rigorouB imprison¬ 
ment. 

Ditto d tto. 


Ditto ditto. 

(Note.—A ll sentences except in default of 
payment concurrent.) 

The 5th Juno 1919. 

Section 147, 2 years rigorous imprisonment , 
section 426, 3 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment, soction 506, 1 year rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. 


Section 147, 1 year rigorous imprisonment 
section 426, 1 month rigorous imprison¬ 
ment, section 506, 6 months rigorous 
imprisonment. 


6 monthB rigorous imprisonment. 

Section 147, 1 year rigorous imprisonment, 
section 426, 1 month rigorous imprison¬ 
ment, section 506, 6 months rigorous 
imprisonment. 

(Note.—A ll sentences to run consecutively.) 

The 5th June 1919. 


1. Khem Chand, son of Mcru Mai 

2. Nabhu, son of Karam . 

3. Hira Nand, sou of Dial Singh 

4. Gyan Singh, son of Hara 

Singh. 

6. Dewa Singh, son of Sham 
Singh. 

6. Nizam, alia# Jamu, son of ►All under sections 147, 

Shana. 506, Indian Penal Code. 

7. Labh Singh, son of Dewa Singh 

8. Laehhman, son of Shankar 

Dub. 

9. Amar Singh, son of Ganga 

Singh. 

10. Natha Singh, eon of Nand 
, Singh. 

11. Sahib Singh, son of Sundar I 

Singh. 


6 months rigorous imprisonment for each 
offence. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

3 months rigorous imprisonment for each 
offence. 

6 monthB rigorous imprisonment for each 
offeree. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 


3 months rigorous imprisonment for each 
offence. 

(Note. —Sentences to run concurrently.) 
The 5th June 1919. 


1. Dewa Singh, son of Sham Singh 


i 2. Vaishnu, son of Nathu Mai 


3. Amir Chand, son of Ram Chand 

4. Sita Ram, son of Mast Ram 

5. Amar Nath, son of Sukh Dial . 

6. Gokal, son of Thakur Das 


i All guilty under sec- ! 
y tions 143, 506, Indian< 
Penal Code, j j 


3 months rigorous imprisonment under each 
section. 

Section 143, Rs. 250 fine or 6 weeks rigorous 
imprisonment, section 506, Rs. 250 fine or 
six weeks. 

6 months rigorous imprisonment under each 
section (concurrently). 

3 months rigorous imprisonment under each 
section (concurrent). 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

(Note.—S entences except in default of 
payment concurrent). 

The 5th Juno 1919. 
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Nutha Singh, Non of Lehna I 
,Singh. 

Ibrahim, non of Ramzan 
Cauda Singh, son of Sadhn 
Singh 

Ana Singh, son of Kesar Singh 
Santa, alia/t Beunt Singh 
ItiHa. non of llardit Singh 
Bhola. non of Dhnnua Singh . 

Bur Singh, non of Bantu 
Singh. 

Surain Singh, won of Sawun 
Singh. 

Dial Singh, non of Lubh Singh 
Knndu, hod of Btitu 
ltamu, son of Duulut Rum 
Partul) Singh, won of Uurdit j 
Singh. I 

Alio, son of Suba . 

Surain Singh, son of I)idar 
Singh. 

Utburn Singh, mm of Bishun 
Singh. 

. Kehivr Singh, son of Sundar 
Singh. 

. Raiigu Singh, son of Indar , 

Singh. 1 

. G'anga Singh, son of Indar 
Singh. i 

Lehna Singh, son of Wusttwa 
Singh. 

Maghar Singh, son of Each ; 

man. 

Mangal, son of Maghar . 

, Cjugar, son of Lablni 
Tt ja Singh, son of Han Singh 
. Hutu Singh, son of Mnla Ningir ! 

. Viroo, son of .iitimim 
. Ki.slmn Singh, son of Didtir : 

Singh. | ; 

. Baron, son of Sulakhan Singh. 1 

. Hem Singh, son of Bhun ^ 

Singh. 

Naurang Singh, son of Katha 
Singh. I 

Bum, son of (<ulal> Singh . I 
Amr Singh, mm of Wadhawa 
Singh. j 

Asa Singh, son of Lohna Singh 
Sadhn Singh, mm of Dular ! 

Siugli. j 

Saudagar Singh, son of Hari 
Singh. j 

. Santa Singh, son of Aim Singh 1 

Lndhu Singh, son of Curdit 
Singh. 

«JaimaI Singh, win of Prom 
Singh. 

. Bhana. son of Nat ha Singh . 
Sundar Singh, sun of Chanda 
Singh. 

. 1-ahhu, son of (fujar Singh 
daja Singh, son of Bhngnt 
Singh. 

Lai Singh, son of Prom Singh. ; , 
(Umlit Singh, sun of Saw an 
Singh. ! 

11arnam Singh, son ofdaw.ind 
Singh. 

. S uit u. son of VVuzir Singh . ! 
Wa/.ir Singh, mm of Dal Singh j 
Mian Singh, son of Lehna 
Singh. j 

. Pal Singh, son of Prom Singh , 

. Bi,slum Singh, son of Wusawu 
r Singh. 

. Tara Singh, son of G'unlit I 
Singh. j J 


f\ 2 yearn rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 
j fine or 0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

I J year rigorous imprisonment, 
i 18 months rigorous imprisonment. 

j 2 years rigorous imprisonment, 
i Released. 

i (» months rigorous imprisonment. 

1 1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

18 months rigorous imprisonment. 

(5 months rigorous imprisonment. 
Discharged. 

18 mouths riorgous imprisonment. 
Discharged. 

18 months rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. l,0fl(» 

fine or (» months in default. 

J year rigorous imprisonment 


Section 14-1, 
Penn I Code. 


I 18 months rigorous imprisonment, 
j Ditto ditto, 

j 2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

J )iseha rged. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

18 mouths rigorous imprisonment. 

t> months rigorous imprisonment. 
Ditto ditto. 

18 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 


1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment, and Us. l.PUb 

fine or (» months rigorous impi imminent. 
Ditto ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

<i months rigorous imprisonment. 

Discharged. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

I year rigorous imprisonment. 


j ti months rigorous imprisonment. 

I 1 year rigorous imprisonment, 
i 2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 
1 fine or 6 months rigorous imprisonuu nt. 

| 1 1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

I j Ditto ditto. 

I Ditto ditto. 

(J The 16th May 1919. 
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52. Gurmukh Singh, son of Kesar ^ 

Singh. 

53. Kalu, alias VVadoo, son of 

Mangu. 

54. Nikoo, son of Viroo 

55. Ahu, son of Jindu 
50. Ifaveli, son of Atra 

57. Sundar Singh, son of Jiwan 

Singh. 

58. Ali, son of Biahan Singh 

59. Ganda Singh, son of Kala I 

Singh. 

(50. Gandi, son of Nasira 

01. Atra, son of Lahhu 

02. Gandu, son of Jariji 

03. Santu, son of Pira 

04 Sundar Singh, son of Nihala . 

05. Toja Singh, son of Jawala 
Singh. 

06. Klmshal Singh, son of Jawand 
Singh. 

07. D wa'Singh son of Jawala 
08. Indar Singh, son of Kohar 
Singh. 

1 09. Teju, son of Tin mam Singh 

70. Rum, son of Umra . . I 

71. Kandoo. son of Chanda - j 

72. Lnl Singh, son of Nidhan ) 

Singh. ! 

73. Kehr Singh, son of Kala Singh j 

74. Y'irno, son of Sham Singh . 1 

75. Mahal Singh, son of Anir ! 

Singh. 

70. Sndliu Singh, son of Paijab 
Singh. 

77. Wadhnwit Singh, son of Jagat 

Singh. 

78. Bahadur Singh, son of Gur- 

inulvh Singh. 

79. Lahhu, son of Chandu . . "fc 

80. Tara, son of Proma 

81. Harnama, son of Mangu 

82. Ghula. son of Asa 

83. Badmit Singh, son of Sundar 

Singh. 

84 Palu, son of Buta 

85. Ruldu, son of flassu . 

86. Chandu, son of Narain Singh 

87. Faqir, son of Sawan 

88. Jawanda Singh, son of Ram 

Singh. 

89. Sher Singh, son of Diara 

Singh. 

90. Bur Singh, son of Ram Singh 

91. Bhan Singh, son of Jagat 

> intrh. 

92. Vir Singh, son of Sher Singh 

93. Ujagar Singh, son of Bugli j 

Singh. I 

94. Sadha Singh, son of Bagh 

Singh. 

95. Lahhu, son of Fajju 

96. Pala Singh, son of Surain 

Singh. 

97. Indar Singh, son of Kishan 

Singh. 

98. Arur Singh, son of Jawanda 

Singh. 

99. Vir Singh, son of Jawand 

Singh. 

100. Jiwan Singh, son of Fateh 

Singh. 

101. 1ml Singh, son of Amir 

Singh. 

102. Dewa Singh, son of Attar 

Singh. 


f : 1 year rigorous imprisonment. 


action 144, 
Penal Code. 


Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

Diseha rged. 

ditto. 


1 | l year rigorous imprisonment. 

| Discharged. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

Disrhargod. 

Do. 

Do. 

18 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

Discharged. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment nudlts, 1 ,(>00 
line or 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Discharged. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

Indian"] 1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto Ditto 

18 months rigorous imprisonment. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

Discharged. 

18 months rigorous imprisonment. 


Ditto ditto. 

Discharged. 

18 months rigorous imprisonment. 
Ditto ditto. 


1 year rigoroua imprisonment. 
I Ditto ditto. 

- 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Tho 15th May 1919. 
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No. 

1 

Court. 

1 

Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

210 


1. Naraj, son of Natlia 

} Section 411, Indian Penal f 

i Discharged. 


j 

2. 1 IftHsa, son of Dulla 

) Code. ( 

Do. 

The 23rd May 1919. 

217 


Narain Das, son of Ganpat fiai. 

Section 143, Indian Penal 

Discharge 1. 


i 

Codo.. 

The 23rd May 1919. 

218 

1 

Wazir, son of Kadir . 

j r 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

210 


1. Lnchhman Singh, son of Jawala 

^•Section 411, Indian Penal 

Acquitted. 



Singh 

Code. 



2. Vir Singh, son of Nihal Singh 


Do, 



3. Chogutta, son of liaku . 


Do 



J 

The 24th May 1919. 

220 

% 

.Jawahar, son of Rupa 

Section 153, Indian Penal 

1 day simple imprisonment. 


i ‘g 


Code. 

The 24th May 1919. 

221 


Kadir, son of Rusla . 

Section 411, Indian Penal 

1 yoar rigorous imprisonment. 


i rJj 


Code. 

The 24th May 1919. 

222 

o 

Slier Singh, son of Bakhshish 

Making seditious speech . 

Discharged. 


c 

Singh. 

The 21th May 1919. 

22.‘i 

M 

t; 

Pi ran Ditta, allan Joti, son of 

) *) 

Acquitted. 


05 

Jammu. 

{ Section 411, Indian ' 

The 20th May 1919. 




C Penal Codo. 1 

224 


Ahdul Fa/.al, son of Rahim Khan 

) ) 

i 2 years rigorous imprisonment. 


6 



The 27th May 1919. 

22.7 


1. Allah Ditta, son of Karim 

Travelling without pass r 





on railway (Regulation 




2. Din Muhammad, son of Allah 

No. Sot Martial Law 




Diva. 

Proclamation) and 

> boing in possession of- 

i 1 month rigorous imprisonment. 



3. Hasan Shah, son of Shahrati 

muslin and other 

Tho 27 th May 1919. 



Shuh. 

stolen property, sec¬ 
tion 411, Indian Penal 





J Code. 


220 


Nhahbaz Khan, son of Faiz Din 

Sect ion 124-A, Indian Ponal 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 




Code. 

The 30th May 1919. 

227 


Munshi Ram. non of Khushi Ram 

Travelling without pass on 

0 months rigorous imprisonment. 




railway. 

The 30th May 1919. 

228 


1. Ghnlam Hasan, son of Ghulam 

7 Extorting money by threa- 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 



Muha mnuid. 

, toning toliaxe the house 
! searched.—Kegiil a t i on 
j No. 15 (a). Martial Law 




2. Abdulla, son of Haidar Beg . 

] Proclamation. 

Acquitted. 



J 

Tin* 15th May 1919. 

0->i) 


Abdul Rahim, son of Ghulam 

Taking bribe.—Regulation 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

1 


Rasul. 

No. 15 (a). Martial Law 

The 15th May 1919. 


ci 

Proclamation. 


230 

§ 

Miraj Din, son of Allah Din 

Receiving and retaining 

Acquitted. 



stolon property. 

The 21st May 1919. 

231 

If. 

1. Raghbir Singh, son of Ram 

1 

Discharged with a warning. 



Siugli. 

| Hareharan Singh was- 
! bearing ft letter written 
j in improper terms by 

Tho 22nd May 1919, 


c 

2. ITarelmran Singh, son of 



fc 

Llarnam Singh. 

Raghbir Singh about 



J 

J the events in Amritsar. 


232 

|5» 

Mowa Singh, son of Atmn Singh 


Acquitted. 

333 


1. Santa Singh, son of Narain | 

'I Cutting telegraph wires 

2 yearn rigorous imprisonment. 


Singh. 

> section 25, Act XIII of 

The 20th May 1919. 



2. Nikka, sou of Santa 

J 1885. | 


234 


Sahib Dial, Hackney Carriago 

Sections 217 and 506, 

Discharged. 


. Inspector. 

Indian Penal Codo. 

The 7th Juno 1919. 
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No. 

Court 

Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

235 


Partab Singh, son of Sada Singh 


1 year rigorous imprisonment. 

236 

s 

Abdul Ghafur, son of Abdus Satar 


2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs 1,000 


S 

< 



tine or 6 months. __ 

237 

«a 

o 

Radha Kishan, son of Khan Chand 

i 

1 year rigorous imprisonment. 




^-Section 147, Indian PenaL 


238 

3 

Rama Nand, son of Ram Kishan 

Code. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

239 

D 

fa 

Raja, son of Aziz 


Ditto ditto. 

240 

a 

Guran Ditta, son of Beli Ram . 


Ditto ditto. 

241 

fa 

Gliulam Muhammad, son of Abdul 


Ditto ditto. 


a 

Sawar. 


The 7th June 1919. 

242 


Karam Din, son of Muhammada 

Section 506, Indian Ponal 
Code. 

1 3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Tho 7th June 1919. 




243 

t 

Sant Nath, disciple of Kalu Nath 

Section 403, Indian Penal 

3 monthH rigorous imprisonment. 


C 

£ 

Code. 

The 7th June 1919. 

244 

•3 

o 

1. Hari Itam, son of Prom Singh 

> 


1 

a 

c 

2. Durga, son of Gobind Singh 




o 

. Section 440, Indian Penal 

2 years rigorous imprisonment including 


<3 

3. Labliu, son of Hukam Chand. 

Code, read with section 

3 months solitary confinement and Its. 50 


fa 


145, Indian Penal Code. 

fine or 6 months. 

The 9th June 1919. 


53 

4. Itakha, son of Nihal Singh 

J 


245 

Colonel North 
(Amritsar). 

1. Bhan Singh .... 

2. Lachman Singh 

3. Kurin Singh . . 

\ Drunk and assaulting S 
j tho police. V 

2 days simple imprisonment. 

The 9th June 1919. 

246 


1. Karam Chand, son of Gokal 

1 r 

30 lashes and 2 years rigorous imprison¬ 



Chand. 

Regulation No. 11 (a) of 1 j 

ment. 



2. Bubu, son of Raja Ram 

> Martial Law Procla-< 

15 lushes and 2 years rigorous imprison¬ 




mation. j 

ment. 




J l 

The 23rd April 1919. 

247 

1 

1. Ghulam Muhammad, son of 

1 r 

30 lushes and 2 years rigorous imprison¬ 



I dr. 


ment. 



2. Nura, son of Aman Din . 

l Regulation No. 15 ( a) of J 

20 lashes and 2 years rigorous imprison¬ 




j Martial Law Procla- | 

ment. 



3. Allah Ditta, son of Dina 

mation. 

15 lashes and 2 years rigorous imprison¬ 




J l 

ment. 





The 21st April 1919. 

248 

fa- 

1. Gurbaksh, son of Labh Singh . 

1 



cd 

2. Zia-ud-Din, son of Jalal Din . 





3. Muhammad Ikram, son of 

(Creating disturbance and 

1 week rigorous imprisonment. 


a 

Muhammad Bakhsh. 

f being part of an illegal 

The 2nd May 1919. 



4. Dalip Singh, son of Surain 

j crowd. 



& 

Singh. 

) 


249 

3 

1. Rahim Bakhsh, son of Ghulam 

\ r 

20 lashes and 6 months rigorous imprison¬ 


GO 


Regulation No. 11 (?>) ofj 

ment. 


O 

2. Din Muhammad, son of Nizam 

^Martial Law Procla ^ 

Ditto ditto. 


'S’ 

Din. 

mation. 



a 

3. Ali Muhammad, son of Ghulam 

J l 

6 lashes (only). 

| Tho 3rd May 1919. 

250 


Mahabir, son of Bhagar 

1 f 

20 lashes and 2 months rigorous imprison¬ 



1 

ment. 




(Regulation No. 11 («),J 

The 3rd May 1919. 

251 


1. Karima, son of Charurn . 

f Martial Law Proola-| 

20 lashes and 1 month rigorous imprison¬ 



2. Rahim Bakhsh, son of Channu 

mation. 1 

ment. 




J l 

The 3rd May 1919. 

252 


Horn* Lai , 

Regulation No." 6 (a) of 

12 lashes. 




Martial Law Proclama¬ 
tion. 

The fltb May 1919. 


2 2 2 
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No. 

Court, 

. Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentenco. 

253 

! S' 

; vj d 

If. 

J. Unit nor .... 

Regulation No. 15 (a) of 
Martial Law Proclama¬ 
tion. 

0 months rigorous imprisonment. 

The 14th May 1911). 

254 

II. F. Phillips .... 

Ditto 

Fine Rh. 40. 

The 14th May 1919. 

255 

1 

i 

Bhagat Ham, son of Achar Mai . 

Regulation No. 12 of Mar¬ 
tial Law Proclamation. 

20 lashes and 2 years rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

The 14th May 1919. 

25(1 


Lahhu Ram .... 

Regulation No. 11 («) of 
Martial Law Proclama¬ 
tion. 

15 lashes. 

The 7 th May 1919. 

257 


Nihul Singh, son of Curdit Singh 

Regulation No. 12 of Mar- 

1 month rigorous imprisonment from 24th 


k. 

tial Law Proclamation. 

April 1919. 

The 8th May 1919. 

258 

al (Amri 

Pariah Singh, son of Flardil Singh 

Pullon. son of Sri Ham 

A Regulation No. 15 (f>) of 
V Martial Law Procla 

J matiou. 

15 lashes. 

The 10th May 1919. 

251) 

1 £ 

Fa7.al Din, son of Sultan 

Regulation No. 12 of Mar- 
j tiul Law Proclamation. 

1 month simple imprisonment. 

The 15th May 1919. 

200 

1 ^ 

Nathu Riirn, son of Bluig Singh . 

1 Regulation No. 11 (b) of 
Martial Law Proclama¬ 
tion. 

12 lashes. 

The 10th May 1919. 

201 

1 

Bhaga, son of Kanshi Ham 

A Regulation No II (n) of f 
> Martial Luw Proclamu-s' 

1 week rigorous imprisonment. 

The 10th Mav 1919. 

202 


Din Ali, son of Fazul Din . 

J turn. 

10 tlays rigorous imprisonment. 

The 20th May 1919. 

203 


| Abbas Ali, son of Kuha Khan 

Regulation No. 11 (a) and 
(b) of Martial Law Pro- 
ehunat ion. 

3 months rigorous imprisonment from 11th 
May 1919. 

The 21st May 1919. 

201 

205 

1 

j 

| Budlm, son of Jumayath . 

f 

1 

f 1. .Ihandii, son of Ruldii . 

2. Su bn, son of •Ihundu 

3. .biwalii Singh, son of Chandn 

Singh. 

4. .laws In Singh, son of Bahadur 

Singh. 

5. Kiinim, son of Jumitn . 

li. Ilimiam Singh, son of Jiwan 
Singh. 

7. Minin Uukhsh, son of Bugga . 

Found talking to servants 
of Major Vaughan under 
suspicious circumstances. 

Doing act to the preju¬ 
dice ol good order— 

> Regulation No. 15 of-^ 
Martial Law Procla¬ 
mation. 

j l 

Rcl“asod. 

The 23rd April 1919. 

3 months rigorous imprisonment. 

9 months rigorous imprisonment and 10 
stripes. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 
fine fir 0 months. 

9 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto. Ditto. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and 20 
stripes. 

9 months rigorous imprisonment. 

The 24th April 1919. 

200 


Similar Singh, son of Narain 


Released. 


~ i 

Singh. 


The 29th April 1919. 

207 

o 1 

Iliikam Singh, son of Narain 

Holding marriage proces¬ 

Rs. 30 fine. 


J l 

Singh. 

sion without permission. 

The 2nd May 1919. 

208 

r. 

Mir an Bukhsli, son of Ali Muham¬ 

Travelling at Cantonment 

Released. 


cti 

t 

mad. 

East without ticket. j 

The 29th April 1919. 

201) 

o 

Musharraf, son of Ashraf Hog 

Extortion . . . 1 

Case dismissed. 

TUo 1st May 1919. 

270 

a 

1. Sadhu Ram Das, son of Tuisi 

Das. 

2. tlurmukh Das, son of Narain 

Singh. 

[Travelling on railway J 
f without permit. A 

2 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

The Gtb May 1919. 

271 

272 


Shamir, Bon of Panjab 

]. Kislian Chand, son of Amir 
(’hand. 

2. Jai Ram Das, aon of Amir 
Chand. 

J l 

yRegulation 15 of Martial 

J Law Proclamation. 

Rs. 50 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

The 7th May 1919. 

Case dismissed. 

The 7th May 1919. 

273 


Nanga, aon of Khiali 

Travelling on railway 

without permit. j 

2 months rigorous imprisonment. 

The 7th May 1919. 
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No. 

Court. 

Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

274 


Uttam Singh, son of Ganda Singh 

Section 19 (o) read with 

Simple imprisonment till rising of court. 



(Sepoy of 28th Punjabis). 

section 5, Act XI of 

The 28th May 1919. 




1878 (Arms Act). 


275 


1. Jhandu, son of Gulaba 





2. Sadhu Singh 

1 Doing acts to the proju- 

Acquit led. 



3. Chanan Din, son of Karm Din 

dice of good order ~ 

Tho 30th May 1919. 



4. Ujagar Singh 

( Regulation No. 15 of 




5. Sunder Singh 

j Martini Law 1’roclaum- 




8. Asa Singh .... 

J tion. 


276 


1. Bur Singh, son of Wazir Singh 


Rs. 20 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison- 




I 

merit. 



2. Mihan Singh, son of Bur Singh 


Ditto ditto. 


-j* 

3. Wadhawa Singh, son of Bur 


Tried separately. 


U 

o 

Singh. 

J 



JC, 

4. Similar Singh, alias Sudagar 


Rs. 20 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison- 


J 

Singh. 


incut. 



5. Jagat Singh, son of Lehna 


Ditto ditto. 


s 

Singh. 




a 

6. Bhagat Singh . . . 


Ditto ditto. 


o. 

7. Gujar Singh, son of Lai Singh 


Ditto ditto. 


GO 

8. Jagat Singh, son of Bar Singh 


Acquitted. 


« 

9. Nuwub, son of Mirza Mogul . 


Do. 


• 

10. Bagoo, non of Sohan Singh 


! Do. 



11. Kihar Singh, son of Didar 


Do. 



Singh. i 

Section 426, Indian 



fc. 

12. Makhno Singh, non of Kohar ] 

f Penal Code. ) 

Do.- 


5? 

Singh. 





13. Suba Singh, son of Asa Singh ' 


Do. 



14. Jaikurrtar Singh, son of Bhan i 


Do. 



Singh. j 





15. Fauja Singh, son of Pula | 


, lls. 20 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison- 



Singh. ! 


, nie.nl. 



16. Jagat Singh, son of Sher Singh 


Acquitted. 



17. Ma blab, son of JJianda . . | 


Rs. 5 fine or 1 wook rigorous imprisonment. 



18. J own.liar, son of Buta . . ! 


i Acquitted. 



19. Pntija, son of Fattu 


! 1 )o. 



20. Mohr Din, son of Dina . 


Rs. 10 tine or 2 weeks rigorous imprisonment. 



21. Bawa, son of Fattu 


Rs. 6 (in ■ or 1 wook rigorous imprisonment. 



22. Sarbalund, son of Jawahir 


| 

1 

to 

X 

j 


—- 



1 The 19th May 1919. 


To -r- 

Shut!, son of Ahmed Bukhsh 

Taking a oommnndeerod car 

3 months rigorous imprisonment and 12 

277 

, s O 


to Lahore without leave. 

lashes. 


-a 
. efl 

■2.^ 

"c? 

s 



Tho 28th April 1919. 

278 


Muhammad Shafi, son of Muham¬ 

Martial Law Order No. 20 

Rs. 5 fine or 1 week rigorous imprisonment. 



mad Din. 


The 7th May 1919. 

279 


Muhammad Shafi, son of Muham¬ 

Regulation No. 11 ( b ) of 

Fined Rs. 20 or 14 days rigorous imprison- 



mad Akbar Khan. 

Martial Law Proclama¬ 

merit. 




tion. 

The 23riJ May 1919. 

280 


1. Abdul Ohani . . . ' 

) 




2. Ghulaui Muhammad . . j 

- Martial Law Order No. 65 

Discharged. 



> 

> 

The 28th May 1919. ) 

281 


Karam Din, son of Sardar . . 

r 

Rs. 25 tine or 2 weeks rigorous imprisoQ- 





ment. 

282 

"g 

1. Pir Bakli9h .... 




o 

2. Kalu . 


Rb. 50 fine or 1 month rigorouH imprison- 


«8 


Martial Law Order No. 

ment. 




► 31 (2). < 


283 

jjj 

Karam Elahi, son of Qutb Din 


1 month rigorous imprisonment. 

284 

to 

Karam Elahi, son of Lai 


Rs. 20 fine or 14 days rigorous imprison- 


o 



ment. 


1 : 



The 31st May 1919. 

285 


1. Attra, son of Ralla 

\ 




2.. Bahai Singh, son of Nand Singh 

l Regulation No. 5 (n) of 

Released. 



3. Kapur Singh, son of Sobha 

f Martial Law Proclama- 

The 31st May 1919. 



Singh. 

J tion. 
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No. 

1 

j Court 

Accusod. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

280 


Huba, sou of Nabi Bakhsh . 

Martial Law Order No. 31 

Rs. 30 fine or 2 weeks rigorous imprison- 




(2). 

ment. 

The 2nd Juno 1919. 

287 


Nat ha, son of Mi ran Bakhsh 

Martial Law Order Nos. 14 

Rs. 5 fine or 1 week rigorous imprison- 




and 37. 

ment. 

The 2nd .Tune 1919. 

288 


Amir, Hon of Nabi Bakhsh . 

Martial Law Order No. 31 
(2). 

Rs. 25 fine or 14 days rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

The 2nd Juno 1919. 

288 


1. No. 313 L. N. K. Kaim Din 

2. No. 1991 L. N. K. Nawaz Khan 

^Regulation No. 11 (a) of 

Rs. 10 each or 1 week rigorous imprison- 



3. No. 1325 S. Badar Din of B. M. 

j Martial Law Proclama- 

ment. 



Pulico on furlough. 

J tion. 

The 6th Juno 1919. 

290 

t 

Anwar Hussain, son of Habib 

Martial Law Order No. 31 

Rs. 20 fine or 1 week rigorous imprison- 


o 

Khan. 

(2). 

merit. 


i 



The 6th June 1919. 

281 

rt 

1. Nikka, son of Ramji Lai 

'j Regulation No. 15 (1) of f 

Rs. 5 fine or 1 week rigorous imprisonment. 


t 


Martial Law Proclama- I 


X 


> tion and Martial Lu,w< 





I Orders No. 14 and 31. 1 




2. Nowal Kishorc, son of ltara Lai 

J l 

Rs. 30 fine or 2 weeks rigorous imprisonment. 


53 



The 9th June 1919. 

282 


Abdul Wahid Khan, son of Abdul 

Regulation 15(1) of Martial 

Case dismissed. 



Majid Khan. 

Law Proclamation. 

The 0th June 1919. 

288 


Muharram Ali Chishti, Vakil, 

Sialkot Martial Law Order 

Rs. 100 fine or 2 weeks rigorouB imprison- 



High Court. 

No. 30. 

mont. 

The 11th June 1919. 

28-1 


Kaminu, son of Fazl Din 

Martial Law Order No. 31 
(2). 

Warned. 

280 


1. Kay id Shah, son of Alam Slmb 

} Ditto 

( Rs. 15 fine or 2 weeks rigorous imprison- 



2. Firoz, son of Nur Elahi . 

> 

f ment. 

280 

b' 

1. Ivhuda Bakbsh, son of Mahandu 

r> r 

Rs. 25 fine or 3 weeks rigorous imprison¬ 


3 

ja 


! 

ment. 


c 

o —• 

2. Fakiria, son of Gulab 


Rs. 15 fine or 2 weeks rigorous imprison¬ 


f & 


J 

ment. 


2 -9 

3. Ohunnu, son of Budha 

^•Martial Law Order No.V 

Rh. 5 fine or 1 week rigorous imprisonment. 



4. (jiunuui, son of Allah Bakhsh . 

31 (2) j 

Rs. 15 fine or 2 weeks rigorous imprison¬ 





ment. 


c 

5. Al lab Bakhsh, son of Buta 

1 

Rs. 5 fine or 1 week rigorous imprisonment. 


© 

0. Alluh Bakbsh, son of Budha 

J l 

Ditto ditto. 


CJ 



The 10th June 1919. 

287 


Raiu Saran I)as, .Journalist 

Regulation No. 15 of Mar¬ 

6 strokes. 


'Si fc! 


tial Law Proclamation. 

The 2(ith April 1919. 


o 

-r _a 

|J 

Fazl Haq, son of Rasul Bakhsh . 

Jumping on to a train In 

6 strokes. 



motion and travelling 
without pass. 

The 27th April 1919. 


288 


Muhammad Ali, son of Gbulam 

Inciting men to strike work 

Remanded until 28th April 1919 for further 



Chaus. 

in Carriage Shops, 

Moglmlpuru, on 16th 
April 1818. 

enquiry. 

The 27 th April 1919. 

298 


Allah Ditta, son of Rahim Bakhsh 

Ditto 

12 months and 15 lashes (pardoned by order 





of Colonel Johnson as the offence was 
committed before the Proclamation of 
Martial Law). 





The 22nd April 1919. 

300 

cT 

1. Allah Din, son of Muhammad 

r 

To be doalt with departmentally. 


o 

A 

Bakhsh, of North-Western 



£ 

Railway Press, Moghalpura. j 





2. Labha, son of Chiragh Din, 


Case dismissed. 


£ 

North-Western Railway ; 

Inciting men to remain J 



c 

£ 

Printing Press. 

away from work. *S 

The 26tb April 1919. 

30) 

o 

Muhammad Ali of Railway Car¬ 


Case dismissed. 


£ 

riage Workshop. 

V 

The 28th April 1919. 
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| Bishambcr Das . 


Said Ghulam, son of Nurhazan 


[ 1. Copal Dns, son of Ram Cliand 

2. Gokal Chand, son of Sohawu 
1 Mai. 

3. Sundar Das, son of Frabh Dial 


Martial Law Order No. 30 3 months imprisonment and 10 lashes. 

The 1st May 1919. 

Martial Law Order No. 4 . 10 lashes. 

The 2nd May 1919. 

? Martial Law Order No. 31 Fined Rs. 2 per day for every day they 
( refused to sell milk, that is Rs. 34 per 

) man or Rs. ll>2 in all. 

The 14th May 1919. 


Ak bar, son of Ghulam Muhammad Martial Law Order No. I . Clashes. 


I Muhammad Isaq, alms L. Seal 


Martial Law Order No. 20. 2 months neurons imprisonment. 

The Kith May 1919. 

Refused to aeeept a telegram Case sent to Legal Remembrancer for do 
from the Government posal by Government. 

Telegraph Office. The 23rd May 1919. 


Arjan Das, son of Ram Dial 


Martial Law Order No. 31. Fined Rs. 25. 

The 2nd June 1919. 


F. Tfflupt, Principal, Victoria 
Institute. 

l.SedhMal . 

2. Purun Singh .... 


Martial Law Order No. 3 . Its. 100 fine. 

The 17th A pul 1919. 

| Suspicious charactera . Remanded to Fort, pending enquiries by 


H. Beechy, Bar-at-Law 


Diwan Chand of K. R. Chop Coy. 


Dismissed. 

The 17th April 1910. 


Martial Law Order No. 3< Rh. 200 fine or 2 months rigo 
ment. 


Dismissed. 

The 18th April 1910. 


Kanshi T 

> Proprietors of K. R. 
Chagu J Chop Coy. 


Hem Raj, Officiating Principal of 
Dyal Singh College. 


Hukarn Chand, son of Naubat Rai, 
student, D. A.-V. College. 


Not delivering motor Rs. 100 fine or 2 months, 
ears. Ditto Ditto 

The 19th April 1919. 

Martial Law Order No. 14 . Rs. 5 tine 1 . 

The 20th April 1010. 

Martial Law Order No. 8 . Rs. 250 tine or 3 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

The 20th April 1919. 

Martial Law Order No. 9 . Rs. 25 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

30th April 1919—2nd May 1019. 


1. Wilayat Hussain, son of 

Muhammad Hussain. 

2. Jamil-ur-Raliman, son of 

Sardar Khan 

3. Prom Chand, son of Partnp 

Singh. 

4. Nathu Ram, son of Nadhan 

5. Situ Ram, son of (lurdas 

6. Cur Dial, son of Rani Chand . 

7. Guran Ditto. son of Megh Raj. 

8. Jalal Din, son of Ramzan 

9. Sadar Din, son of Nakko 


Martial Law Order No. I Rs. 5 fine or 30 days rigorous i: 
(4)—Forming a proces¬ 
sion of more than 10 
persons. • 

{ Rs. 5 fine or 30 days rigorous i 
Rs. 50 fine or 30 days rigorous i 
i Rs. 5 fine or 30 days rigorous i 
1 Ditto ditto. 

I Ditto ditto. 

The 29th April 1919. 


Surain Singh, eon of Ram Singh 


Tek Chand Miglani 


Martial Law Order No. 14 . Transferred to Court of Officer Command 
ing Lahore Fort. 

The 2nd May 1910. 

Martial Law Order No. 27 . Dismissed. 

The Oth May 1919, 
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No. ' 

I 

Court. 

Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

321 


Hakim Itai, son of Buta Mai 

Martial Law Order No. 34 . 

- ■ —- — 

Rs. 250 fine or 2 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

The 13th May 1919. 

322 


1. Miraj Din. son of Khair Din 

2. Buta, son of Waris 

) Martial Lnu Order No. C 
) »■ ( 

Rs. 200 fine or 3 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

Discharged. 

The 14th May 1919. 

323 


Pal Singh, son of Bhai Kcsar Singh 

Wrote a poem against Gov¬ 
ernment prior to Martial 
Law. 

Dismissed. 

The 14th May 1919. 

324 

325 


1. Nabi Bakhsh, Bon of Lali 

2. ichru Mai. H(.n of Mela Ram 

3. Jowari Mai, son of Jai Kishan . 

1. Ghulam Haidar, son of Siraj- , 

ud-Din. ! 

2. Sundar Singh, son of Hari Singh 

\ Martial Law Order No.J 
/ 31 - \ 

\ Martial Law Order No. 43 . 

J 

Rs. 250 fine or 0 months. 

Rs. 200 fine or 4 months. 

Rs. 250 fine or f> months. 

The 10th May 1919. 

Dismissed. 

The 10th May 1919. 

320 


Badri Nath, son of Charan Das . 

Martial Law Order No. 43 . 

3 montliR rigorous imprisonment. 

The 20th May 1019. 

327 


Siraj-ud-Din, won of Mohr Din . 

Martial Law Order No. 14 . 

10 stripes. 

The 24th May 1919. 

32 H 


Vaxnl Din, son of Nizam Din 

"i r 

.10 lashes and Rs. 100 fine or 2 months. 

321) 

330 


Mela Ram. .... 

Bishan Das .... 

►Martial Law Order No.-« 
31. 

Rs. 20 fine or 1 month. 

Ditto. 

331 


Mchraj Din .... 


Ditto. 

The 9th May 1019. 

332 

t 

o 

rt 

Fazal Din, son of Ahmad Bux 

Martial Law Order No. 21 . 

Dismissed. 

The 25th April 1919. 

333 

§ 

Glmlam Muhammad, son of Allah 
Bakhsh. 

Martial Law Order No. 20 . 

Retained in custody pending police enquiries. 
The 25th April 1919. 

334 

o 

Jawand Singh Thukral 

Martial Law Order No. 24 . 

Released. 

335 

330 

c 

o 

73 

U 

Bhnri, Tonga Driver . 

Ghulam Muhammad, son of Qadir 
Bakhsh. 

[Martial Law Order No.J 

J" 1 

Dismissed. 

The 25th April 1919. 

337 


Allah Dad, son of Nabi Bakhsh . 

Martial Law Order No. 20 (1] 

1 Rs. 50 fine or 2 months. 

| The 26th April 1919. 

338 


Massan, son of Chiragh 

Adulterating milk 

Rs. 100 fine or 4 months. 

The 20th April 1019. 

331) 


Sundar Das, son of Var Singh 


Discharged after being locked. 

340 

341 


Ghulam Muhammad, son of Fateh 
Din. 

Ghulam Muhammad, son of Mu¬ 
hammad Din. 

>Out in street after 9 r.M.-< 

Rs. 15 fine or 1 month. 

The 29th April 1919. 

Cautioned. 

The 30th April 1919, 

342 


Abdul Rahman, son of Abdulla 

1 f 

Acquitted. 

343 


Slier Muhammad, son of Muham¬ 
mad Din 

1 2a 1 

Rs. 5 fine or 30 days. 

344 


Molina, son of Din Muhammad . 

J l 

Ditto. 

The 30th April 1919. 

345 


Fazl Haq, son of Rasul Baklish . 

Bribing a British soldier to 
pass Delhi Gate. 

Rs. 15 fine or 30 days. 

The 2nd May ]! lp. 

346 


Nabi Bakbsh, son of Umar Din . 

Not showing military per¬ 
mit as tonynunla. 

Rs. 10 fin^ or 30 days. 

The 2nd Miy fOI9. 

347 


Bashi Ram, son of Duni Ohnnd . 

Martial Law Order No. 32*. 

Dismissed. 
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No. 

Court. 

Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

348 


Labhu Ram, son of Sodagar 

Martial Law Order No. 1 

6 stripes. 

The 2nd May 1919. 

349 

O 

Muhammad Din, son of Shadi 

i r 

10 lashes. 

350 

$ 

Imam, son of Bannan 

i 

Rs. 15 fine or 30 days. 



V Ditto . ^ 

351 


Fazl Mir, sepoy .... 


Handed over to regimental authorities. 

352 

43 

O 

Madhoami, son of Madho 

l 

6 lashes. 


% 



The 4th May 1919. 

353 

| 

Chanda Singh .... 

Possession of a bullet mould 

Dismissed. 

6 


The 4th May 1919. 

354 


Bishan Das, Bon of Natha Ram 

Martial Law Order No. 33 . 

6 months rigorous imprisonment 

The 24th May 1919. 

355 


1. B. Hira Singh, eon of Hem 





Singh. 

VMartial Law Order No. 8 . 

Dismissed. 



2. Allah Ditta .... 

J 

The 27th April 1919. 



3. Kala. son of Kesar 

4. liar Dial, son of Ashnak 

| Martial Law Order No. 1 . 

Rs. 5 fine. 

The 27th April 1919 

356 


Phula Ram, son of Devi Chand 

Martial Law Order No 31 . 

Rs. 100 fine or 3 months 

357 


Khalf|a, son of Ahmad 



358 


Abdul Aziz, son of Nabi Bakhsh . 

V Martial Law Order No l . 

J 

8 stripes each. 

Tko 1st May 1919. 

359 


Al>dul Karim, son of Ballu . 



300 


Hukam Chand, son of Naubat Rai 

Ditto 

Rs. 25 or 1 month. 

The 2nd May 1919. 

361 


Sardar Singh, son of Ganda Singh 

Martial Law Order No. 29 . 

Cautioned. 

The 1st May 1019. 

362 


Arura Mai, son of Bishan Daa 

Ditto 

Rs. 500 fine or 1 year imprisonment 

The 2nd May 1919. 

363 


Miraj Din, eon of Chiragh . 

Martial Law Order No. 31 . 

Rs. 200 fine or 6 months. 



The 4 th May 1919. 

364 

t 

o 

43 

Latif Husain, son of Pir Bakhsh . 

i r 

10 lashes. 

365 

td 

Abdul Rahman, son of Pir Bakhsh 

| 

Ditto. 

366 

$ 

E 

d 

Sukha, son of Dhoukla 

J-Martial Daw Order No. 1 ^ 

Ditto. 

, 

367 

M 

o 

Muhammad Din, son of Jani 


Ditto. 

308 

eT 

S 

Nizam Din, son of Waryam 

J l 

Rs. 5 fine. 

j* Ditto . -^j 

l 

The 5th May 1919. 

8 lashes. 

Cautioned. 

The 0th May 1919. 

Cautioned. 

369 

370 


Chiragh, son of Labhu 

Umar Din, son of Nathu . . . 

371 

372 

Ramzan, son of Jamal Din . 

Chaman, son of Sidhu 

| 


>■ Ditto . • 

373 


Jamal Din, son of Umar Din 

i 

l 


374 


Ram Lai, son of Nipal . . j. 

1 

J 1 

j 


375 


Khairati Ram, son of Mool Chand 

^Martial Law Order No. 34 

C Rs. 20 fine, 

376 

| 

Rahmat Elahi, son of Natha Khan 

J 

\ Ditto 

The 8th May 1919. 

377 


Raghnath Das, son of Nath 

Martial Law Order No. 14 . 

10 lushes. 

The 9th May 1919. 

378 


K. N. Agnihotri 

1 

Martial Law 0-der No, 34 . 

Rs. 60 fine or I month. 

The 10+h May 1919. 
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IT a j i Isa. son of Khwaja, Saynd . 
Allah Din, Hon of Karam Din 


Devi Dyal, non of Karam Chand 


Pritam Da h, son of Moti Ham 


V Martial Law Order I 


Li R«- 5 fine er 1 week imprisonment. 
The 10th May 1929. 

r Cautionod. 

The 10th May 1919. 

Us. 50 fine or 1 month. 


Bar kut Khan, son of I nay at Khan Martial Law Order No.-s Rs. 20 fine, 

1 

Far/. Vllah, son of Muhammad 1 \ \ Ditto, 

Bukhsh. | I I 

Ijal Singli, son of Haraarn Da* . |J L] Ditto. 


; Pir Bakhsh, son of Bulaqi . . i 

Amir, son of Nawab . 

Abdullah, son of Shah Din . 

i 

Fu/.l Din, son of .Thanda 

Rahim Bukhsh, son of Imam Din 

Taj Din, son of Khudu Baklisli . ; 

I Bashir Alnnad, son of Mian Muhain- 
j mad. | 


vj Ditto. 

The 11th May 1919. 

f j Rs. 10 fine or 1 month 


Rs. 10 fine or l month 


t of Husain Bukhsh 


Ahmad Bukhsh, son of Allah 
lJukhsh. 


£ Muhammad, son of Nizam Din 

£ 

cq Rahim Malik, son of Nubhnn 


Martial Law Order No .J 
I (1) and eonduet to j 
the prejudice of good J Ditto, 
order. j 

Rs. 10 fine or 1 month, 


Miran Baklisli, Bon of Jamal Din 


Mulinmnmd llakhsh, son of Ali 
Chiu liar. 


Rahim Baklisli, son of Dniar Din 


Muhammad Din, sun of Tmum Din 


Xur Muluunma-d, 
Rahman. 


Wnziro, son of Jlianda. 

Pazal Din, son of Azim Ullah 


Oulu, son of Uttani Chand , 

Kaka Ram, son of Gobind Rum 
Manga Ram, son of Nanak Chand 
Bnnti Ram, son ol (langa . <J . 

| An ant Ram, son of C.uran Das 
I 1 vakha Ram, son of Alma Ram 


Kunwal Nain 


j J Rs. 10 fine or 1 month. 

J | 1 month rigorous imprisonment. 

^ Rs. 200 fine or (> months. 

The 12th May 1919. 

20 lashes and 6 months rigorous imprison 
ment. 

Ditto ditto. 


I Martial Law Order No.J Dii 

^ 33 and eonduet to the 

J prejudico of good 15 lashes. 

I order. i 


Martial Law Order No. 7 


20 lashes and G months rigorous imprison 
ment. 

Ditto ditto. 

The 12th May 1019. 

Re 60 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison' 

ment 


I Mehrnj Din, son of Muhammad 
Bukhsh. 


Him Ram, son of Go Ram . 


Martial Law Odor No. 1 


Martial Law Order No. 39 . 


Cautionod. 

The 17 th May 1919. 

Rs. 500 fine 
! The 21st May 1910. 
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No. 

Court. 

Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

413 


Ghulam Ali, Bon o£ Miraa Bakhsb. ' 

( 

Dismissed. 


Conduct to the prejudice ' 

The 23rd Mnv 1010. 

414 


Ghulam Hussain Shah, son of 

of good order. ) 

Rs. 50 lino or 1 month rigorous im prison- 



Ghulam Nabi. > 

C 

ment. 





The 24th Msv HU9. 

415 


Rikhi Koah, »on of flar Dyal 

Ditto 

Rs. 25 fine or 14 days regorous imprison* 




j 

ment. 




| 

The 24th May 1910. 

41(5 


Karam Elahi, son of Qutai) Din . 

Martial Law Order No- 31 

Rs. 50 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison* 




1 

mont. 




j 

The 24th May 1919. 

417 


Talian Mand, non ol Khai (Tali 

Ditto . . 1 

Warned. 



Ahmad) 

i 

The 24th M*y tlHO. 

4L8 


Nanko ..... 

Martial Law Order No. 1 . 

Rs. 2 fine or 14 days rigorous imprisonment. 

419 


Bjvso, son ol Imam Din 


20 lashes and 1 month rigorous imprison- 





The 25th May 1019. 

420 


Lakha, son of Gama . 


Rs. 25 fine or 14 days. 

421 


Nabi Bakhsb, son of Allah Din 


Us. 50 fine nr 1 month. 

'The 2t5th May 1919. 

422 


Maklian, non of Mahai 


Us. 25 fine nr J month rigorous imprison- 





ment. 

423 


Nur Din, son of Umar Din 


Rs. 25 fine or 14 days rigorous imprison- 


cT 


ment. 

424 

o 

X! 

Husain Shah, son <>f Jatal Shall . 


Ditto ditto. 

425 

3 

Khuda Bakhsb, son of Salai 


Rs. 50 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison- 


s 



ment. 

42<> 

e 

Nikka, son of-J-awaya 

^Martini Law Order No.-< 

Rs. 25 line or 14 days rigorous imprison- 



ment. 

427 


Allah Ditta, son of Korm Din 

31. 

Rs. GO tine or 1 month rigorous imprison 


_o 


mont. 





The 29th Juno 1919. 

428 


Buta, son of Javvayn . 


Ite. 60 tine or 1 month rigorous imprison¬ 





ment . 

429 | 


Kala Mai, son of Khushi 


JIb. 100 lino or 2 mouths rigorous imprison* 

1 




ment. 

430 


Nabi Bakhsli, son of Nanak 


R«. 60 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison¬ 





ment. 

431 


Mahtab, son of Tlahya 


Ditto ditto. 

432 


Faqiria, son Of Elahi Bakhsli 


Remanded for further evidence. 

433 


Bcli Bam, son of Hur Dev . . 


II*. 250 fine or 3 months rigorous imprison¬ 



| 


ment 

434 


Tota Rum, son of liar Dev . j 

) 

^ 20 lashes and 3 months rigorous imprison¬ 





ment. 





Tho 22nd May 1919. 

435 


Mian Singh, son of Bur Singh 

Martial Law Order No. 11 

Warned. Lathi confiscated. 

The 27th May 1919. 

430 


Kala, son of Budba . 

1 1 

f Its. 25 or 1 month rigorous imprisonment. 

' 

437 


Kui, son of Khwdayar 

} 

^Martial Law Order No.-*. 

! 

Rs. 50 or 1 month rigorous imprisonment. 

438 


Kuram Bakh*b, son of Jit Lai 

1 3L I 

Rs. 25 or 1 month rigorous imprisonment. 

439 


Murad, son of Allah Bakhsh 

J . ! 

w Ditto ditto. 



The 28th May 1919. 

Warned. (In custody over 24 hours.) 

440 

t 

o 

3 

Kimani, son of Kh&na 

Martial Law Order No. 1 . 

* 


Tho lbth April 1919. 

441 

« 

X] 

00 

1. Muni Lai, son Of Amin Ohand. 





2. Khushab Chaud, son of Shan¬ 

VMartial Law Order No. 8 

5 stripes. 


£ 

kar Das. 

J 

Tho 18th April 1919. 

442 

o 

Ganesha, son Of Surjan 

Martial Law Order No. 14, 

R«. 100 fine. 




Tho 18th April 1919. 


i 





3 A 2 
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No. 

1 

1 

| Court. 

Accused. 

Charge. 

. 

Sentcnoe. 

443 


Maghar, son of Sobna 

Driving without a license 

10 stripes. 



—Martial Law Order 
No. 26. 

The 30th April 1919. 


414 

I 

a 

Jiwan, son of Baga . 

Martial Law Order No. 1 

1 month rigorous imprisonment. 


J3 

3 


(D/20. 

The 1st May 1919. 

445 


1. Amin Chand, son of Bodar . 

"1 



rfj 

2. Udho Ram, son of Nandu 





3. Bans!, son of Kahna 

4. Bijai Singh, son of Daljit 

vMartial Law Order No. 1 
(1) amended by No. 20. 

Discharged. 

The 2nd May 1919. 


s 

Singh. 

44G 

tC 

Nur Muhammad, son of Mian 

Martial Law Order No. 1 

Re. 1 fine or ljweok rigorous imprisonment. 


a 

Makhan. 

(1) amended by No. 20. 

The 2nd May 1919. 

447 

S 

1. Sundar Singh, son of Kosar 




Singh. 





2. Mahaim Singh, son of Natha 

^Cutting telegraph wires at. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment eaoh. 



Singh. 

r Makhi Khurd—Section 

The 13th May 1919. 



3. Harnam Singh, son of Gurdit 

25, Act XIII of 1885. 



Singh. 

J 


448 


1. Pir Bakhsh .... 

f 

Committed to the Lunatic Asylum. 



2. Chand . . . . j 

>. Martial Law Order No.< 

Rs. 6 fine. 



3. Mflhandu .... 

/ 1. 1 

Rh. 5 fine or 7 days. 

The 19th April 1919. 

419 


1. T)oh Raj .... 

2. Moti Ram, son of Ram Chand 

j Martial Law Ordor No. 8 

20 stripes and 6 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 





The 19th April 1910. 

450 


Baikal Ali, son of Nubi Bakhsh 

Martial Law Order No. 11. 

Discharged. 

451 


Abdullah Khun, soil of Hamid 

Martial Law Ordor No. 1 . 

Cautioned. 



Ullah. 


The 20th April 1919. 

452 


Mussammnt Her Dei 

VMartiul Law Order No. 8< 

Cautioned. 

453 


Name unknown (deaf and dumb) 

J l 

Committed to the Lunatic Asylum. 

The 23rd April 1919. 

454 


1. Dhatani Singh, son of Arjan 

> 




Singh. 





2. Mukhun Singh, son of Khushnl 





Singh. 




a- 

3. Gurluikhsh, son of .Dharam 




o 

Singh. 




1 

4. Jugat Singh, son of Mukhun 
Singh. 




-- 

^Martial Law Ordor No. 1 

Discharged with caution. 

455 

4' 

XI 

1. Arum, son of Buta 

The 26th April 1919. 

: 

£ 

2. Jhanda, son of Chogatta 





Mangoo, son of (’hogatta 
| 4. Nawub, son of Buta 

5. Ghtilam Muhammad, son of 





i Jhanda. 





6. Slid Muhammad, son of Arura 





7. Nawab, son of Jhanda 

J 


450 


Qadar Jan, son of Wuris Khan 

1 

Martial Law Order No. 1 . 

1 month rigorous imprisonment. 

The 26th April 1919. 

457 


Huri Chand, son of Ilarsukh Rai. 

Martial Law Order No. 8 . 

Discharged. 

The 20th April 1919. 

458 


Sant Singh, son of Pala . 

Martial Law Order No. 1 . 

Rs. 3 fine. 

The 26th April 1919. 

459 


Chiragh Din, son of Nabi Bakhsh 

Out after prohibited hours 

Rs. 2 fine. 

The 23rd May 1919. 

460 


1. Muharamad Sharif, son of Nabi 

\ f 

Rs. 3 fine. 


Bakhsh. 

y Martial Law Order No.< 




2. (fhiilani Muhammad, son of 

f 45. 1 

Released with caution. 



Karim Bakhsh. 


The 20th May 1919. 

461 


Charan Das, son of Balak Ram 

Martial Law Order No. 10. 

Rs. 500 fine jointly or 3 months rigorous 



and Nand Lai. 


imprisonment. 

The 4th June 1919. 

462 


Diwan Chand, son of Shankar Das 

Regulation No. 5 (1) of 

10 stripes and 3 months rigorous imprison* 


Martial Law Proclama¬ 

ment. 




tion. 

The 7th June 1919. 
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No. 

Court. 

Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

463 


Gulab, son of Faujdar 

Found in the street after 
prohibited hours. 

Rs. 5 fine. 

The 5th May 1919. 

464 


Chuni Lai, son of Maghar . 

Refused to ply tonga for 
hire. 

1 month rigorous imprisonment. 

Tho 5th May 1919. 

465 


Ram Quari, son of Jaidoo . 

Martial Law Order No. 1 . 

] 

466 

467 


Kalu, son of Ram Quari 

Bubu, son of Shamira. 

Martial Law Order No. 1— 
Found in streets within 
prohibited hours. 

>Rs. 5 fine. 

The 6th May 1919. 

Rs. 30 fino. 

468 


Madu, son of Fatah . 


Rs. 15 fino. 

469 


Roshan Din, son of Allah Jawaya. 


10 stripes. 

470 


Kadir Bakhsh, son of Lai . 


Rs. 15 fino. 

471 


Allah Ditta, son of Sawun . 


Ditto. 

472 


Malik Ali, son of Shamira . 


Ditto. 

473 


Din Muhammad, son of Allah 
Bakhsh. 


20 stripes. 

474 


Attar Din, son of Budha . 


Rs. 15 fine. 

475 


Maulu, son of Farida . 


Acquitted. 

476 


Waluni, son of Rnja . 


Rs 16 fine. 

477 

478 

o 

X) 

efl 

Mohru, son of Leliri . 

Lallah, son of Amira . 

Martial Law Notice No. 1 J 
f and Regulation No. 9—* 
Prohibited assembly. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

479 

.J 

£ 

Tanan, son of Babu . 


Acquitted. 

480 

O 

1 

Allah Ditta, son of Budha . 


15 stripes. 

481 

M 

C 

Shera, son of Lchri . 


Rs. 15 fine. 

482 

Oh 

Alia, son of Kalu 


Ditto. 

483 

w 

Maula Bakhsh, son of Allah Ditta 


15 stripes. 

484 

£ 

Jai Singh, son of Dyal Singh 


Ditto. 

485 


Miran Bakhsh, son of Allah 
Bakhsh. 


Ditto. 

486 


Farm an, son of Wazira 


Ditto. 

487 


Budko, son of Misri . 


Ditto. 

. Tho 10th May 1919. 

488 


Mauj, son of Amira . 


Acquitted. 

489 


Jalal, son of Punun . 


Ditto. 

490 

491 

492 


Towa, son of Kesar . 

Chetu, son of Har Dyal 

Billu, son of Pira 

Prohibited assemlby 

► under Martial Law" 
Notico No, 1 and 
Regulation No. 9. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Rs. 15 fine. 

493 


Shahabu, son of Bagga 

• 

Ditto. 

494 


Awadan, son of Fattu 

- 

20 stripes. 

The 10th May 1919. 

495 


Muhammad Husain, son of Malik 
Shadi. 

Assuming a threatening 
attitude to a British 
officer—Martial Law 

Proclamation No. 11. 

20 stripes. 

The 15th May 1019. 

496 


Tulsi Ram, son of Shankar Das . 

Offered bribe to a police 
constable for releasing 
him—Martial Law Order 
No. 33. 

6 months’ rigorous imprisonrr ent and fO 
stripes. 

The 16th May 1919. 
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1 

No. 

Court. 

AccuhcmJ. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

497 


1. Zaliur Alimnd . . . f 

2. M ukirn Bakhah 

3. Ram I'urslmd 

4. Raj pal Hingh . . .1 

5. fnmm Din . 

<h Riliari.j 

7. Joseph, Tongawttla . . ! 

8. Fuqua .... 

9. Mohr Din. . 

10. Dm Din . . . . i 

11. Kuilha . . . . 

r 

► Martial Law Order No. 1-^ 

L 

18 stripes. 

Rs. 10 fine. 

8 stripes. 

Rs. 6 fine. 

8 stripes. 

Rs. 10 fine. 

8 stripos. 

Do. 

Rh 5 fine. 

8 stripes. 

Do. 

The 17bh April 1919. 

498 


Rani Rukha, son of Tatldu 


fi stripes. 

499 


Mahandu, son of NBthft 


l)o. 

The 28th April 1919. 

600 


Ali Muhammad, son of Qumr Din j 


(i stripes. 

The 1st May 1919. 

r.02 


Allah Dakhsh, nliati Must Ali 

Ram Itao 

^Martial Law Order No.-< 
1*0. 

Rs. 10 fine or 1 month rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

The 10th May 1919. 

Rs. 5 line. 

5( C5 

o 

i 

Joseph, Tongavvala 

i 


0 stripes. 

The 12th May 1919. 

501 

x: 

t)L> 

Muhammad Ismail, son of 

Muliammad Saknh. 


(i stripes. 

The 13th May 1919. 

6«r» 

E Kc-o 

Mula, sou of Suraj Mai 

Posting a mitfprekms notice 

Discharged. 

The 30th April 1919. 

noi; 


Nanna, hoh of Bhuwani 

Martial Law Order No. 14 

its. 6 fine. 

Tlio 28th April 1919. 

607 


1. Jmna, son ufMudft 

2. Fiitliu. son ol Satin 

Ik Mangal Singh, non of (lantla 
Singh. 

4. Rein Singh, son of Nnhd Singh 

5. Jhumlu, son of Haiti Rakhsh 

0. Kortar Singh, son of Bisban 
Smgli. 

7. Rattan Singh, son of Ker Wingh 

1 r 

i 

►•Section 111, Indian Pcnal-^ 
Code. 

J 

18 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

Acquitted. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

1 6 months rigorous imprisonment. 

The 22nd May 1919. 

non 


1 

Koshori Lai, son of Ram Dus 

Meet ion 147, Indian Penal 
Code. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

The 29th May 1919. 

r>o9 


Muzhar Ali, son of lunar Ali 

Rule 24, Dcfcnco of India 
Rules. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment. 

Tiie 30th May 1-919. 

BIO 


1. Baij Nath, son'of Oajei Tvln-l 

2. Slmdi Ram, son Of Janki 

IVrshnd. 

3. Jai Rum, son of Ktiairu Mai 

1 Rule 24, Defoneo of f 
l India Rules uml 2 of! 

| Defence of India Ordi- | 

I nance 111 of 1916. 1 

Acquitted. 

Do, 

Discharged. 

The 31st May 1919. 

511 


Sain Darbnri, son of Buta 

n 

Attempting to escape from 
custody. 

5 lashes. 

The 25th April 1919. 

Gil! 

D 

£ 

Bhagat Rum, son of Amar Bakhsh 

Attending a meeting of 
more than 6 porsohs. 

i 30 lashes. 

The 29th April 1919. 

513 

a 

o 

o 

> 

(S 

c 

l 

Kiiair Din, son of Umar Din 

fHogn) gathering in his 

house. 

Rs. 10 fine. 

The 30th April 1919. 

511 

Sain Darbari, sou of Buta . 

An act tohamper the move¬ 
ment of ilia Majesty's 
forces. 

1 5 lashes. 

515 


Saudngar, sou of Dhanpat . 

Failure to prodttoe permit . 

10 lashoa. 

The 2nd May 1919. 
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No. 

Cou rt 

Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

510 


Nam Dad, son of Jiw&n 

Travelling without pass 

tod- 

The 3rd May 1919. 

517 


Lehna Singh, son of Bulaka Singh 

Act to the prejudice of good 
order. 

Rs. 200 fine. 

The 3rd May 1910. 

518 


1. Jagat, Singh, so* o i Dula Singh 

2. Bhag Singh, son of Dula Singh 

3. Hazara Singli, son of Dula 

Singh. 

4. Ujagar Singh, son of Nand 

Singh. 

5. Phula Singh, sou of KJharak 

Singh. 

Assault on an official by 
way of revenge for aer- 
1 vices rendered to 

r Government in connec¬ 
tion with Kasur riot. 

30 lashes and 2 years rigorous imprisonment 
each. 

The 5fch M#y 1919. 

519 

520 

521 

522 

523 


Wary am Singh, son of Wazir 
Singh. 

Mohri Mai, son of Chandi Ram 

Kirpa Ram, son of Gvwan Ditts 

Ut tam Chand, son of Bags Mai 

Fateh Din, son of Muse Khun 

^•Act to the prejudice; of-<{ 
good order. j 

Rs. 10 fine. 

Do. 

The 7th May 1919. 

Rs. 10 line- 
The 9th May 1919. 

Rs. 30 tine. 

The 8th May 1919. 

Rs. 50 lino. 

524 


•Thandu, son of Mnstaqim . 

| 

30 lushes am, 1 yoar rigorous imprisonment. 

525 


Kima, son of Budka 

J l 

Rs. 100 fine. 

The 9 May 1919. 

520 

■>* 

"2 

Chiragh Din, son of Wazir Kjian 

} f 

Its. 50 fino. 

5S7 

f 

J 

Si raj Din, son of Mubarak Ali 

> Act to the prejudice of«{ 
J good order. 

Acquitted. 

The 9tl» May 1919. 

528 

a 

§ 

i> 

o 

p 

.£ 

Mukhan Singli 

1. Act to the prejudice of 
good ardor. 

2. Disseminating intel¬ 

ligence calculated to 
create alarm. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and 3<» 
lashes. 

Tho 10th May 1919. 

529 

Capt 

Durga Das, son of Diwan Chand . 

An net to the prejudice of 
good order. 

Rs. 10 fine. 

Tho 11th May 1919. 

530 


Nunak Singh, son of Chhanga Mai 

1. Disseminating falso 

intelligence. 

2. Act. to the prejudice of 
good order. 

30 lashes and 2 years rigorous imprisonment. 
The 12th May 1910. 

531 

532 


Sepoy Sundar Singh, Malay States 
Guides. 

Jalal, son of Gaman 

^Act to the prejudice of-^ 
. good order. J 

30 lashes and 4 months rigorous imprison - 
j incut. 

' The lfith May 1919. 

1 Rs. 100 fine or 0 months rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and 1 month rigorous imprisonment. 

533 


Sundar Das, son of Mali tab 

J 1 

1 month rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 50 
line. 

The 19th May 1919. 

534 


Phuman, son of Amir 

Disobeying Martial Law 
Order. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and 30 
lashes. 

The 19th May 1919. 

535 


Muhammad Din, son of Kamr Din 

Disseminating false intelli¬ 
gence. 

j 0 months rigorous imprisonment and 30 
lashes. 

The 19th May 1919. 

530 


Samoa Singh, son of:Suche Singh 

Disolieying a Martial Law 
Order. 

! 30 lashes and Rs. 50 fine. 

| The 21st May 1919. 

537 


1. Lobhu, son of Maghi 

2. Labhu, son of Bhagela . 

3. Bhagela, eon of Kaju 

| Giving false information ^ 

! 30 lashes. 

! Do. 

Rs. 100 fino. 

The 21st May 1919. 
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Jagan Nath, son of Man Singh . 

■I 

1. Jiwan, son of Ghulara Muham¬ 

mad. 

2. Tegu, son of Surain 

3. Kara.ni Ali Shah, son of Husain 

Shah. 

4. Imam Din, son of Gulzar 

Shah. 

5. Mubarik Ali, son of Barkat Ali 
0. Nawazish Ali, son of Shcr Ali 

Ghulam Nabi, son of Allah Bakhsb; 


An act to the prejudice 
of good order. 


Nathu Ram, son of Hukara Chand 
Chiragh Din, son of Allah Baklish ! 


Badr ud-Din, son of Miru 


Chiragh, son of Jaui 

I Haidar, son of Nathu 
Mam, son of Gahlu 


Seotion 147, Indian 
Penal Code. 


Siraj Din, son of Jan Muhammad An aot to the prejudice of 
good order. 


1. Dlmnsi, son of Baba Lai Das J lmpoding tho work of the C 

2. Piran Ditta, son of ltam i P°^ C0, ( 

Kishon 

Imam Din, ali an Stud, aha* Tapi, Impeding the work of mili- 


son of Ali Muhammad. 

1. Muhammad Sarwar, son of 

Abdus Salain. 

2. Muhammad Anwar, son of 

Fateh Din. 


tary authorities. 


^Section 147, Indian Penal 
I Code. 


1. Ali Muhammad, son of 

Jhandu. 

2. Ghulam Muhammad, son of 

Ali Muhammad. 

3. Bodi, son of Maula 

4. Sikandar Khan, son of Hussain 

Khan. 

5. Kliana, son of Amir 

<5. Kislian Singh, son of Lehna 
Singh. 

7. Muhammad Din, son of Umr 

Din. 

8. Marii, aha* Muhammad Din, 

son of Daro Khan. 

0. Surain Singh, son of Jawahar 
Singh. 

10. Fajju, son of Ohoghatta • 

11. Bullo, son of Uinra 

12. Muhammad Din, son of Bute j 

13. Ganga Singh, son of Khan - 

Singh. 1 

14. Allah Bakhsh, son of Ahmad 

Din. 

15. Chiragh Shah, son of Pir 

Bakhsh. 

10. Amira, son of Ghaunsa 

17. Kasim Khan, Hon of Aziz j 

Khan. 

18. Babu, son of Sandi 

19. Rulia, son of Juni • j 

20. Muda, son of Fateh Din . i 

I 21. Khaira, son of Qutab Din ; 

22. Nabi Bakhsh, son of Murad | 
Khan. \ J 


I All under section 147. 
y Indian Penal Code. 


Sentence. 


Rs. 20 fine. 

The 29th May 1919. 

15 lashes and Rs. 20 fine. 

Rs. 25 fine. 

15 lashes and Rs. 25 fine. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

16 lashes and Rs. 50 fine. 

Rs. 40 fine. 

The 1st June 1919. 

Rb. 200 fino. 

2 years rigorous imprisonment and 15 
lashes. 

Acquitted. 

6 months rigorous imprisonment and 15 
lashes. 

Tho 5th June 1919. 

Acquitted. 

The 6th June 1919. 

15 lashes and Rs. 25 fine. 

The 8th June 1919. 

Rs. 50 fine. 

Rs. 25 fine. 

The 7th Juno 1919. 

1 year rigorous imprisonment and 10 lashes 
The 8th Juno 1919. 

0 strokes. 

Do, 

The 24th May 1919. 


12 months rigorous imprisonment. 
7 lashes. 

6 months rigorous imprisonment. 
12 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

Acquitted. 

Do. 

12 months rigorous imprisonment. 
Acquitted. 

Do, 

12 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

Acquitted. 

12 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

Acquitted. 

18 months rigorous imprisonment. 

12 months rigorous imprisonment. 
6 months rigorous imprisonment. 

Ditto ditto. 

Acquitted. 

12 months rigorous imprisonment. 
The 4th June 1919. 
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No. 

' 

Court. 

4* 

Accused. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 

5r.O— 


23. Wali Muhammad, son of 

'j 

1 Acquitted. 

ccnrid. 


Haku. 


; 



24. Nabi Bakhsh, son of Fakira 


1 15 lashes. 



25. Tulsi Ram, son of Boli Ram 


! Acquitted. 



26. Prom Singh, son of Panjab 


6 months rigorous imprisonment. 



Singh. 





27. Muhammad Khan, son of 


; Acquitted. 



Sazawar. 


I 


s 

28. Nawab, son of Umar Din . 


Do. 


g 

29. Piran JL)itta, son of Bulaqi . ' 


| Do. 


Y 

30. Chiragh, son of Haku . 


: 7 lashes. 


x 

31. Niraj Din, son of Shura 


Acquitted. 


s 

32. Chiragh. son of Umar Din 


Do. 


0 

33. Nabi Bakhsh, son of Buti 


15 lashes. 


-g 

j 34. Chiragh, son of Saudi . . j 


12 months rigorous imprisonment. 


s 

35. Phandi Shah, boi» of Mehr : 


18 months rigorous imprisonment. 



Shah. 





36. Allah Ditta, son of llahia . 


6 months rigorous imprisonment. 

' 


Oh 

1 

►All under section 147, h 




37. Feroz Khan, son of Mubarak 

Indian Penal Code. 

! 12 months rigorous Imprisonment. 


a 

q 

Ali. 


| 


0) 

38. Sher Singh, son of Jhanda J 


18 months rigorous imprisonment. 


0 

Singh. ; 


I 


Q 1 

1 

39. Munshi Ram, son of Mahna 1 


Ditto ditto 


a 1 

40. Babu Ram, Hon of Mahna . J 


Ditto ditto. 


'j§ 

41. Bhagat Ram, son of Beli 1 


| Ditto d’tto. 


c- 

e8 

Ram. j 




u 

42. Babu Ram, son of Narain ! 


Ditto ditto 



Das. 


| 



43. Nathu, alias Chakra, son of ; 


6 months rigorous imprisonment. 



Gahia. 





44. Nur Muhammad, eon of Mauj 


Acquitted. 



Din. 1 


1 



45. Ram Singh, son of Lehna j 


6 months rigorous imprisonment. 



Singh. I 





46. Jhanda, alias Billa, son of !_ 

J 

12 months rigorous imprisonment. 



Buti. J 

j The 4th .Juno 1919. 
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APPENDIX XXV. 

Cases decided by the Defence o! India Tribnnal. 

A'ofr.—-All feraona mentioned In thin statement, except thoae whose nan ce have teen underlined, ha\c 
Proclamation. 


rohaeed under the King's 


Offence for which found Sentences passed hy the 
guilty. Coiumihsion. 


Sentences as deter¬ 
mined hy (Jovoru- KemaUKS. 
merit. 


1. (iowirrdhun Das (iowardliau Dun . 


2 Mission Church | 1 . Muhammad Sultan 

IJurnlng (Amrlt- 1 


fi. (iulfttn M u ham mud 


. Crown rrrKUH Hunt Snilt Singh , 
Slugli. | 


l< imda Singh, son of Nll:ki 
Singh 


Section 124-A, Indian I’cnal 1 Under sort ion 124-A, 3 
Code , and ltu Us 25, Deleiicc I years' rigorous tmprlson- 
of India ltuJea. I merit and Jtn. 1,000 fine J 

I or *S month'', under 
I Jtule 25, 5 years’ rigo- > 
I roim imprisonment. : 
| (Sentences eoneurreut.) j 

The If.t.h July 1919. j 

■\ [ Case withdrawn. Con- I 

vleted in the Hirin' j 
; Normal School t aw. i 


j (4) 7 years' rigorous 
j imprisonment. 


The 18th July li» 19. 

Sertlons 121, 147, 152, Indian Discharged. 

Peuttl Code. 

The 8th August 1919. 

Section 121*A, Indian Penal 0 months’ rigorous lin- 
I C'otle, imd Rule. ‘>5, Heh-nee prisoiinicnt lor cacti 
of Italia llules (J counts) offence. 


j The llUli August 1919. | 

5, Crown rerun* I 1. Sawaik, son of tiulah . Con\ieted under section 121, j Transportation for life 

Hawaii nnd other.*, j Indiuti Penal Code and forfeiture. 

(Amritsar Tele- 1 | 

grujilr Uliltic Cumc). 2. Ilniisoo aha* Ilasoo, son .... | Acquitted, 

of A lira. 

3. Faqlr Cham), son of Duta. Section 121. Indian P.nal Transportation for life 

Cod '. and torh Iture. 

4 . (lulah Singh alias Oulabn, .... Acquitted. 

sou of Sundae Slugli. 

5. Nathoo, son oi Al.duilu . Section 121, Indian Penal Transportation for life 


5 years’ vigorous 
imprisonment. 


5 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 


G. Dlinggn ahas Jnggnn , 
Nutt, son of Itudha ! 
hi.slum. 


I Mahniida . j (Absconding) 


f K-.ih L»i i ailment l. Uaju It a in s 


2 . Alulul Ma lii k so 
Mulmuunad A 11 


i. (ihulam Muhammad i 
of Dm i> J) in. 


5. fibula in Mulmmmnd, son 


riie 14 th A urn-: 1910 


•etion 147. Indian Penal 
. , 120. ltv. Aci ^ 

CuJ.-, #u0 


. Fateh Muhammad aims j 
FatU h, son of Mlsri , 
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No. and names ol 
the case. 

Name of accused. 

Ollcnce for which found 
guilty 

Sentence passed by the 
Commission. 

beiileneed as deter¬ 
mined bv ( 1 m mi- j 

inent. I 

Rni.tnxR. 

n Kala Derailment 
Case— con n U. 

1 

11. FaJJa. son of Imam 
Bakhsh. | 






12. Fata! Alrmad, eon of i 

Lliagoo. | 

13. Ahmad Din, son of 

Dullfth. 

Section l If, Tndian renal 
.. . . 120. ItV. Aei 

,0k ’ "" d 149. 109, 1.1.4 - 

Discharged. 




14. Ynsin, son of Muhammad 
Ha vat. 






15. Ahmad, son of Nur All . 






10. Abdul Hamid alius 

TI am id a, son of Khuda 
lakhs!,. ' "" 

Ditto 

5 years' rigorous Impri¬ 
sonment. 

No alteration. 



17. Muhammad i’azll, son of 
Hu dim. 






1R. Milni Rasul, son of Fuqlr 
Muliunimnd. 






It). Imam Din alms Din, boh 
of Allah Ditta. 






20. Kluida Bakhsli alias Kalu 






21. Muhammad Rharlf alias 
Itliag, «on of Nazim Din. 






22 Qaim Din alia$ Qaimnn, 
son ol Sharaf Din. 

23. Fnzal F.lahi, son of Sultan 

Ditto 

Discharged. 

The 5th October 1010. 



24. Shams Din alias Snmaii, 
son of Qutab Dili. 






25. Imam Din alias Mann 
son of A llu. 






20. Ismail, son of Tlaynt 
Haklish. 






27. Qutah Din, Bon of Khuda 
Bakhsli. 






28. .Tfilal Din, son of Ladha . 






2f). Ni k Muhammad alias 
Neka, sou of Kalu. 






30. Ilman, son of Dulluh 

Ditto 

Absconder. 

The 18th August 1010. | 



7 L iiuiliait Hmt 

1. Vlshwa Mittar, son of 
Larllia. 

: 

Section 124)-It, Indian Penal 
Code and Rule 24, Defence 
of India Buies. 

1 year's ri/ornus imprl- j 
Bonment under each 
seel Ion (concurrent). 



' 

2. K Islam Chant], son of lok 

N at.h. 

3. Gohind Lai, son of Hct 

It am. 

1 \ 
1 Rules 24, 20. D. ol 1. Itules j 
r Section 120-B, 1.1’. C. "j 

9 monthH* rlgorouB im¬ 
prisonment. 

fl months' rigorous Im¬ 
prisonment. 

■ No alteration. 



4. Karim Tiakhsh, son of 
Alin Ditta. 

J l 

Ditto. 

- 



5. Kanhayn Lai, soil of 
Narain Das. 


Discharged. 




6. Muhammad All, son of 
Imam Dili. 

Rules 24, 20, D. of I. Bnlee . 
Section 120-lC LI*. C. 

3 months' rigorous im - 
prlsoument. 

No alteration. 



7. Tlaya alias Allah Din. 
son of Oahna. 


Acquitted 

14th October 1010. 



8. Blsakiil Rom, son of 
Maya Das. 


Discharged. 




1). Nlhal Chand, son of 
J,adha Bam. 


Acquitted. 

j 



10. Shiv Ram Das, son of 
8ukh liana Das. 

Rules 24. 20, D. of I. Rules. . 
Section 120-It, I.P.C. 

d months' rigorous Im¬ 
prisonment. 

No alterat ion. 





Th«22nd August 1010. 



* Amritsar Cons¬ 
piracy Case. 

l'. Brij Bopl Nath 

Section 121, Tmllan renal 
Code. 

Transportation for life 
and forfeiture. 

5 years' rigorous im¬ 
prisonment. 



2. Durga Das . 

Scct-ion , Indian Penal 

Code. 

3 yeara' rigorous imprl- 
prisonment. 

The 22nd August *019. 

2 years’rigorous Im¬ 
prisonment. 

31st October 1010. 
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Sir Michael O’Dwyeb. 


Mote on Punjab disorders by Sir MICHAEL O’DWYER, late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 


Owing to my absence from India since May last, and 
tty present preoccupation with the Army Committee I 
am not in a position to prepare any delated memorandum. 
I have seen that prepared by the Punjab Government, 
with which I agree except in regard to a few points. I 
simply desire to preface and supplement it by some rough 
notes, based on my own {lersonal knowledge of events 
prior to and during the disturbances, which may assist 
the Committee in visualising the situation with which 
At Head of the Punjab Government I had to deal. The 
points I wish to bring out are :— 

(a) that for at least six months before the distur¬ 

bances I realised that serious trouble was 
likely ; 

(b) that owing to the Victory of the Allies and the 

approaching lapse of the special war legislation 
I was reluctant to use special preventive or 
repressive powers unless actually compelled 
to do so ; 

(c) that 1 consequently endeavoured by advice and 

exhortation—formal and informal—to bring 
home to the extremists, Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan, the dangers of the course they wore 
pursuing and to encourage all moderate men 
to help in maint aining peace and order ; 

( d ) that those efforts were successful in the case of 

the rural population, who were hut little 
exposed to the Government propaganda 
of the towns and were amenable to healthy 
influence and persuasion by Government 
officers and their own leaders ; 

(c) that they failed in the ease of a section of the 
urban population that came under the influ¬ 
ence of the extremist platform and press, 
both of which had been unusually active and 
virulent in the large towns of the province 
for several months before the outbreak; 

( f) that consequently the disturbances were limited 

to certain towns and areas adjoining those 
towns or along the railway which were influ¬ 
enced by the tow ns ; 

(g) that the measures taken to re-establish order met 

with almost immediate suoeess and prevented 
a serious rising, not only within the province 
but outside it, and restored the internal 
situation before Government had to meet the 
more serious crisis, viz., the Afghan War 
early in May which was precipitatod by the 
Amir’s belief that the whole Punjab was in u 
state of revolt against Government. 

2. For convenience of reference 1 note the various 
points that occur to me* tseriatim 

(1) Political agitation in the Punjab owing to the 
character of the people to their being the mainstay of the 
Army and to the proximity of the frontier and Afghanis¬ 
tan has always tended to assume a more dangerous 
character and to develop more rapidly into open hostility 
to (Government, than in other provinces. Hence the efforts 
of every revolutionary organisation in India to establish 
itself in the Punjab. 

(2) That is brought out in the Rowlatt Report, and in 
the summaries of the seditious movement of 1907-08, 
the Ghadr Conspiracy and South-West Punjab risings of 
1914—1910, the Silk Letter Conspiracy of 1916, which 
are given in that Report. Some of those concerned in 
the April disturbances were implicated in those of 1917. 

(3) The history of those seditious movements shows 
how rapidly disorder spreads in the Punjab unless drastic 
measures are taken to control or repress its early mani¬ 
festations. 

(4) Such a policy was not only justified but essential 
during the War when it was of supreme importance not 
only (nr) to maintain the great recruiting ground of the 
Indian Empire in a state of interna! tranquillity, but (fc) 
to mobilise its resources of man power, etc., for the 


defence of India against the common enemy, Germans 
Turks and possibly Afghans and Frontier tribes. 

(fi) Accordingly during the war the efforts of the Punjah 
Government were mainly directed to those two objects 
In pursuance of them, violent agitation through th« 
Press and platform likely to cause disaffection was dis¬ 
couraged ; prompt measures were taken against papers 
inside and outside the province which showed sympathy 
with our enemies or a tendency to magnify their successes 
or to belittle the Allied cause, or to spread alarming 
rumours. At the same time the agitation for Home Rule, 
which had been begun in the autumn of 1916 and was 
made a j>lank in the Congress League Meetings of Christ¬ 
mas 1916, was discouraged as likely (a) to revive the 
Ghadr movement, which we had almost succeeded in 
crushing locally but which still was active outside India 
and which w’as based on a conception formed by ignorant 
or violent Punjabis of Swaraj or Home Rule as a goal to 
be attained by violence and rebellion ; (?>) to interfere 
with the great recruiting campaign which the province 
as a whole w-as pushing with enthusiasm and which the 
Punjab Government was endeavouring to stimulate by 
every legitimate meanB, e.g., the grant of rewards, titles, 
lands, etc. 

(6) Hence when the Home Rule agitation began to show 
signs of spreading to the Punjab, and it was reported 
tliat Messrs. Tiilak and B.O. Pal were about to come 
here to promote it, I passed orders in February 
1917 excluding them under the Dofonoe of India Act. 
I gave the reasons for that action in a speech in the 

Punjab Council in April 
Anncxure i, 1917—an extract* from which 

I produce and at the same time made it clear that 
I hail no wish to check any reasonable political 
discussions. At the same time and for the samo 
reasons “ New India,” which was advocating the 
doctrine of conditional locality as a means to gaining 
Homo Rule and genorally promoting discontent against 
the Government, was excluded from the Punjab. 

(7) The action taken was generally approvod in the 
province, especially by the leaders of the rural population 
who were concentrating on the War and who said it 
would be impossible for them to raise men to defend a 
Government which was being openly attacked and 
vilified; but it aroused some hostile criticisms from the 
extremist Press and politicians of the tow r ns who saw no 
reason why the War, in which they showed but Uttlo 
interest, should interfere with their political aspirations 
now crystallising into a demand for Homo Rule . They 
also resented the comparison, which was inevitable, 
between the active locality of the rural masses and the 
apathy of the towns, and the growing consideration which 
the Punjab Government was showing to those who 
responded to the Empire’s call. It iB significant that 
when the trouble did ariso it was confined to those classes 
who had given little or no help in the War and who 
in some oases were disappointed at the complete victory 
of the Allies either because it involved the downfall 
of Turkey or because it relievod the British Government 
from the difficulty in which the extremists had hoped 
to find their opportunity. 

(8) The declaration of.20th August 1917, the release 
of Mrs. Besant from internment in September and the 
Secretary of State’s visit to India in November naturally 
gave a strong stimulus to political, activity, which had 
since tho collapso of the Ghadr movement been almost 
quiescent in the province. In so far as that activity took 
a moderate and constitutional form there was of course 
no objection to it, but unfortunately in certain centres 
it took an extreme and anti-Q overnment form. 

(9) In October 1917 a Provincial Congress was held at 
Lahore. L. Harkishan Lai, a financier whose Swadeshi 
enterprises hod gone into liquidation in 1913 with liabi¬ 
lities of some 120 lakhs involving hardsliip and loss to 
hundreds of people and who had presided over the Besant 
protest meeting in May 1917, was President of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee. Mr. Fazl-i-Hosain presided and soma 
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of the speakers, who included Mr. Duni Chand, Secretary 
of the Indian Association, made violent attacks on the 
bureaucracy and the Lieutenant-Governor. From this 
period the small extremist section with the aid of the 
“ Tribune ” and “ Punjabee ” (edited by a Bengali and 
Madrassi, respectively) and of certain vernacular organa 
already in being or started ad hoc, began to dominate 
politics in the Punjab, and such “ Moderate ” leaders as 
Messrs. Sastri and Banerji, when they came to the Punjab 
in 1918 met with a cool reception ; indeed the former 
admitted that the Moderates were but a small minority 
among the politically minded classes in the Punjab. 

(10) At the beginning of 1918 the position was as fol¬ 
lows. The release of Mrs. Bcsant had strengthened the 
agitation among the Pan-Islamist section for the release 
of the Ali brothers; the Arya Gazette by now claiming 
that Dayanand tho founder of the Arya Samaj was the 
real author of the Home Rule demand showed that there 
was a movement to bring that powerful organisation 
into the arena of extremist politics ; the tone of the Press 
became more violent and a new paper “ The Punjab ” 
in January 1918 published an article calculated to seduce 
soldiers from their allegiance (a prosecution was ordered 
but dropped on the Editor giving a written agreement to 
give up journalism). 

(11) The Horae Rule agitation, though it naturally 
spread in sympathy with the movement outside the prov¬ 
ince, was confined to Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, Ferozepur 
and a few other towns where the Lahore and Amritsar 
extremists were steadily working to create an atmosphere. 
But even there the critical state of affairs on the western 
front in the spring of 1918 and the threatened danger from 
the north-west rivettod attention on tho war while 
in rural areas efforts were concentrated on making a 
worthy response to the special appeals of the King- 
Emperor and the Premier in April 1918 to mobilise the 
resources of India for her own defence and that of the 
Empire. 

( 12 ) In referring to those appeals in the budget debate 

„ (April 1918) 1 explained that over 

Vitt Annc-xtirc II. 250,000 combatant* had been 

raised from the province up to date and suggested 
that an effort should he made to raise an equal number in 
the coming year. I pointed out that the 250,000 com¬ 
batants had been supplied almost exclusively aiul the 
70,000 non-combatants mainly from the rural classes, 
that, the urban educated classes had not so far borne 
their share, their contribution being only some 70 men 
(combatants) to the University Signalling Company for 
which 250 were required, while 150 wen* enrolled in the 


Indian Defence. Force where 1,000 hud been asked for. 
1 appealed to them in view of the extremely critical 
situation “to supply some substantial addition to the 
combatant ranks and to rally in their thousands to the 
Indian Defence Force which is now reopened to re¬ 
cruiting ” So far from attacking the urban or educated 
classes on this or other occasions 1 gave thorn credit for 
their support of the War Loan, and asked for similar 
support in the matter of man power. 

After reviewing the attitude of the Press in regard to 
the war I asked all parties to 
Paragrap is 20— . 8 j n k domestic dissensions and 
political progaganda and to join with Government on 
rejxdling the poril which threatened our national exis¬ 
tence. 

(13) At a great and very enthusiatic public meeting 
of some 600 representatives of the province and Native 
States held in Lahore on 4th May 1918, a few days after 
the Delhi War Conference, and presided over by me, the 
King-Emperor’s message was read out and it was un¬ 
animously resolved that within the coming year :— 

(а) 200,000 recruits should be raised for the army 

including 180,000 combatants (tho number 
asked for by the military authorities). 

( б ) that a minimum of 2,000 should he raised from 

the urban population for the Indian Defence 
Force. 

The latter resolution was supported among others by 
Dr. Gokal Chand Nauraag, The arrangements to raise 


the combatants were at once put in hand, and occupied 
much of the attention of Government and its officers 
during the hot weather. In spite of serious opposition 
in two or three districts of the Punjab (Shahpur, Multan, 
and Muzaffargarh), where the Muhammadan population 
though loyal were reluctant, to enter the army, the cam- 
pa’gn among the rural population was most successful 
(over 100,000 combatants being ra sed in the 7 months 
from 1st April to the Armistice.) 

The attempt to raise 2,000 men in the towns for the 
Indian Defence Force was, however, a failuro owing to 
various causes, one of which was the unwillingness of the 
urban people generally to undertake a responsibility 
novel to them and involving some hardship and possible 
danger. 

(14) The townspeople too were being attracted by tho 
political propaganda following on tho appearance of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme and the Rowlatt Report, 
while the Pan-lslaraie Press outside the province hut 
circulating within it (notably the “ Naqqask ” of Calcutta 
whose editor Habib Shah ligured in the subsequent dis¬ 
turbances) began to advocate the cause of Turkey. 
Signs of an understanding between the extremist Hindus 
and Muhammadans began to appear. In June a bomb 
was thrown at two British soldiers in Lahore, attempts 
were made to derail trains in a few* places, all tending to 
show* that some revolutionary organisation was still at 
w'ork. 

(15) A so-called Provincial Conference was held at 
Amritsar on 27th and 28th July 1918. L. Duni Chand 
presided and Dr. Kitchlew was prominent. The Re¬ 
forms Scheme was condemned as inadequate, the Rowlatt 
Report was denounced as “ lVussianism ” and the action 
of the local Government in regard to the Press was 
violently attacked. The audience was composed almost 
exclusively of people from Amritsar city and owing to 
tho violence of the language used a few members of 
council (including Mr. Fazl-i-Husain, a pronounced 
Home Ruler) withdrew after the first day’s proceedings. 

Even the “ Tribune,” me organ of the extreme poli¬ 
ticians in the Punjab, considered the language used too 
strong and too personal. No action was however taken 
by Government, mainly because the Lieutenant-Governor 
did not desire to notice a personal attack on himself. 

(16) Thenceforth under the influence of Dr. Kitchlew 
(who had taken a degree in a German University and 
came to AmritHar in If* 15) and Satyapal (an Assistant 
Surgeon who had joined the army during the war, but 
whose services had been dispensed with) Amritsar became 
the main centre of violent anti -Government agitation in 
the Punjab. On 20th August at a Home Rule meeting 
Kicthlew said that Indians had not invited the British 
to India, did not want them here and, when Home Rule 
came, would only allow such English to land as were 
acceptable to them. 

On 30th August at a Muhammadan meeting to protest 
against some reference to the Prophet's tomb in a Calcutta 
paper Kitchlew made a violent pro-Turkish speech ; one 
Maulvi Ata Ullah declared that the time was come for 
jihad, hut was cheeked by the presiding Maulvi who said 
the time was not yet. Kitchlew and Ata Ullah were 
warned by the District Magistrate at tho instance of 
Government that this kind of language would not be 
tolerated. Kitchlew was one of the delegates selected 
to attend tho Muhammadan protest, meeting in Calcutta, 
the prohibition of which led to tho riots and bloodshed 
there in^September 1918. 

(17) The victory of the Allies and the collapse of Turkey 
and Germany in November led to increasing manifesta¬ 
tions of tho small but violent, Pan-Islamist section on 
behalf of Turkey, to claims by advanced Hindus for 
“ self-determination ” for India on the analogy of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, etc., and to a closer combination by both 
against the Government which was represented as the 
deadly foe of Turkey and the repressor of India’s natural 
aspirations. 

(18) It now became evident that the extremist poli¬ 
ticians of Lahore and Amritsar encouraged by the extra- 
mist leaders in ether provinces had docided to oonduot * 
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violent agitation in the Punjab, partly because it was in 
their view politically backward, partly owing to tho 
special measures taken by the Punjab Government during 
the war to control internal agitation likely to prejudice 
our war efforts and exclude outside agitators), partly 
to discredit the Lioutenunt-Govemor who waa represented 
aa hostile to their aspirations. 

(It)) At the extremist Delhi Gongrens in December 1918> 
which u'uh largely attended by Punjab delogates great 
ellorta were, made to secure the adherouen of delegates of 
the Punjab rural claw,sen but with little huccosh. On 
the suggestion of the Amritsar extremists tho decision 
waa then taken to hold the next Congress at Amritsar. 
Amritsar waa already tlio centre of extremist agitation, 
a very violent paper called the “ Watjl ’’ was now started 
there and it was arranged to carry on propaganda among 
the rural classes and especially among the .Sikh population 
of tho Munjha (Lahore and Amriatar). 

(2<>) The All-India Muslim League had also hold its 
meeting at Delhi in December 1918 and the language used 
by certain speakers, notably Dr. Ansari, was such a 
veiled incitement to rebellion that 1 prohibited the cir¬ 
culation of iiia speech in the Punjab. Other provinces 
did the same*. Hut meantime much mischief had been 
done* among the lower class Muhammadana in places 
like Amritsar, Lahore, etc., whoso fanaticism can easily 
be* arous'-d. 

(21) Knowing that owing to economic and currency 
difficulties, high prices, demobilisation, etc., tbia revival 
of violent agitation would have serious results, I spoke 
at aoiiie length in .January 1919 to one of the moderate 
Congress leaders in the .Southern Punjab who had been 
at fhe Delhi Congress and usked him to impress on the 
Punjab organisers of the approaching Muster Conference, 
at Jullundur the need ol moderation and the advisabi¬ 
lity of not inviting outside extremists to stir up agitation, 
pointing out that they did not know local conditions or 
the amount of inflammatory material lying about in the 
Punjab. 

(22) I believed he delivered my message ; but mean¬ 
time agit at ion went on especially at. Amritsar where 
tin 1 extremist leaders Kitehlew and Satyapal and their 
organ the “ Waql 1 were growing daily more violent in 
their attacks on Government and its officers. Every 
measure of Government (Railway Rules, Excess Profits 
Tax, action to eontrol prices and commandeer stocks 
tor the needs of the army or the people at reasonable 
prices) and the Rowlatt Kill (published in January 1918) 
which could lend itself to misrepresentation was seized 
on to fan the flames. At that time 1 was very busy 
holding final durbars to distribute w r ar rewards - in which 
the rural classes gained almost exclusively—all over the 
province ; but 1 realised that serious trouble was brewing 
in the main centres of agitation and in the Durbars at 

Amritsar (February 17th) and 
i id* Atiwxuri* ill unit . j„]| aiK j nr (lAibruary llHh) 1 em¬ 
phasised the fact that the great name which the pro¬ 
vince had made for itself in the War was due fo the 
close eo-oporation between the people and the Govern¬ 
ment and 1 uttered warning against those extremes agita¬ 
tors who were now creating mistrust between the people 
and Government and setting the people against tho 
Government. Owing to the Armistice and the approaching 
lapse of the Defence of India Act. we were going slower 
regarding executive or judicial action in such eases hoping 
that advice and warnings would suffice. But {he intro¬ 
duction of the Rowlatt Bill at Delhi in February gave 
the extremists of all six tions an opportunity for combin¬ 
ing and for focussing their an/i-Government agitation on 
a particular measure. This led 1o very inflammatory 
in outings at Amritsar and Lahore in February and 
March as well as Multan find Jullundur, at most of 
which the extremist leaders of Lahore and Amritsar 
playixl a prominent part. At Lahore on Marc!) Oth tit. 
the Brad laugh Hall meeting speakers, such as Mr. Fazl-i- 
Husain, w r ho attempted to exercise a restraining in 
fiuenee, were should down. 


(23) On 12th March 1 drew the attention of the new 
Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment, to the serious state of affairs generally and to the 
need of keeping closer watch on Lahore and Amritsar 
agitation, getting him to send special agents to watch 
events at Amritsar. From further information received 
I asked Colonel Irving, the new Deputy Commissioner, 
Amritsar, again to warn Kitehlew and Satyapal and told 
him I was prepared if necessary to pass restriction orders 
againht them or deport them. At his suggestion that he 
could bring them round by persuasion I withheld those 
orders for a time. But as Colonel Irving’s warning like 
previous warnings had no effect, on 29th March an order 
was served on Satyapal and on 4th April on Kitehlew 
and 3 others forbidding them to speak in public. Those 
orders were evaded. 

(2*1) Meantime the passing of the Rowlatt Act on 18th 
March was a signal for that violent and unprecedented 
agitation throughout India, with which Government had 
for some weeks been threatened in the Press and the 
platform, and led to Gandhi’s passive resistance move¬ 
ment. The ground had been prepared by his manifesto 
of 1st March, by the menacing speeches ol certain Mem¬ 
bers in the Legislative Council, by articles in the local 
Press, e.jthe “ Tribune ” of Lahore which approved ot 
passive resistance on the ground that passive submission 
would be unmanly, the “ \Yn</t " of Amritsar which 
depicted the Viceroy aS murdering Mother India and 
Liberty, and the “ New Herald ” which declared it to 
be the duty of Indians “ so to confuse the authorities to 
render t heir work in the country almost impossible.” 

(25) In pursuance of Gandhi’s instruction hartals 
were held on 30th March at Amritsar, Multan and Punipat 
and on 0th April at Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, Gujrunwala 
(and the minor towns of Wazirabad, Ramnagar, Akalgarh, 
Hatizabad), Lvallpur, Jullundur, etc., and it may be 
noted that wherever Herious disorders occurred they were 
preceded by a hartal on 30th March or Otli April, or on 
both dates. 

(20) From 15tli to 29th March, I had been away on 
tour at Delhi, Lyallpur and Rawalpindi. I returned to 
Lahore on the 29th, holding an informal War-reward 
Durbar at Gujranwala on the way. While at Lahore it 
was my custom to ride through the city regularly once ft 
week or so in the morning with my Private Secretary or 
A.-D.-C. and perhaps a sowar or two to hold our horses 
when we alighted. 1 rode round Lahore city with my 
A.-D.-C. on the morning of 31st March stopped at least 
at half a dozen places to enquire about prices which were 
still causing anxiety, the working ol the cheap giain 
and salt shops financed by Government and the Municipal 
Comm it tec and hear w hat the people generally hud to 
say. I found the people much more cheerful about 
prices and, as usual, met with a friendly reception. 1 
stayed about an hour and a half. The mws of the Delhi 
outbreak of the previous day had not yet spread. Some 
thing was said in the grain market near the Lohari Gate 
about a hartal at Lahore, but on my enquiring wliat for, 
the grain merchants said they were being harassed by fhe 
police or municipal servants over putting their grain on 
the pavement. I knew* how ever, that a general hartal was 
being contemplated for Cth April by the extremist 
leaders. 

(27) On 1st April I ordered security from the N(tv 
Hnald ; ordered censorship of the Vakil, Amritsar; 
restricted Habib Shah to his village and ordered Deputy 
Commissioneis, Lahore and Amritsar, to warn conveners 
of public meetings that under the Police Act meetings 
would not be ullowed without previous sanction. 

On the same date at the garden party given by the 
Hon’bio Judges on th- opening of the High Court, I took 
the opportunity to speak to many leading men. barrister.-, 
phiadcis, etc-, as to the dangers ot the agitation and made 
it clear that Government would take firm measures to 
prevent or repress disturbances. Several of the legal 
practitioners subsequently prosecuted and convicted 
w ere present on that occasion and I believe that the pur- 
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port of my remarks—which I repeated more than once 
—was passed round. 

About this time there was a Provincial Bar Con¬ 
ference at Lahore and it was alleged subsequently (dee 
Gujranwala case) that certain extremist pleaders from 
outside Lahore had taken that opportunity to concert 
and-Governmont action. 

(28) On 4th April, I think Kitchlew and three other 
violent agitators of Amritsar were prohibited from 
addressing meetings, or writing to the Press. On the 
same date, warned by what had happened at the Delhi 
hartal on 30th March, 1 made arrangements with the 
police and military for the hartal and the Bradlaugh Hall 
meeting on 0th to prevent disorders at Lahore (the appli¬ 
cation by the Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, for extra 
troops wait sent on about this time to the General Officer 
Commanding, but up to night of 5th no hartal was anti- 
eipated on 0th at Amritsar as they had the hartal on 30th 
March) and explained to local officials at Lahore the line 
to take, viz., that no coercion or intimidation -would be 
allowed to enforce the hartal. In vitw of the serious 
situation I issued orders on 4th April to exclude Mr. 
Gandhi from the Punjab—he was expected in Amritsar 
and .Tullundur—if lie endeavoured to enter it. Similar 
and simultaneous action was, I believe, taken by Delhi 
and the United Provinces under instructions of the 
Government of India. 

(29) On the 5th I had a final meeting with the Com¬ 
missioner, the Deputy Commissioner and Inspector- 
General of Police as to arrangements for the fit h. That 
afternoon 1 attended a Garden Party given by the Punjab 
Chiefs’ Association at which some of the extremist leaders 
Were present. There was some discussion of a letter of 
Nawab Fateh Ali Khan denouncing tin* proposed hartal 
on the (itli and 1 took the opportunity again to explain 
to several people—politicians and others—that the situa¬ 
tion was critical,that moderation in language was essential 
and that coercion to enforce the hartal would not bo 
allowed. To correct flagrant lies and misrepresentation 
that were being used to inflame the ignorant people, 
75,000 vernacular copies of the Rowlatt Act were issued 
for distribution. 

(30) On the 6th—Gandhi’s day of mourning—I drove 
round the station. I saw many students wearing black 
armlets who seamed to be. picketing. I saw that Rai 
Bahadur Ram Saran Das, C.I.E., had been made to alight 
from his motor or carriage early in the day and heard 
that there had been much intimidation. A big crowd 
which had formed in the city in defiance of the Police 
regulations endeavoured to lon e its way to the Mall and 
the civil station but were held up by police and military 
and turned buck by them with some help from one or 
two “ leaders ” and diverted to the Bradlaugh Hall 
meeting held that afternoon. That inciting was at¬ 
tended at my request by tw r o British officers who 
got a hostile reception and both at and after the 
meeting the populace showed a strong anfi-Covernment 
feeling tearing up the copies of tbo Rowlatt Act dis¬ 
tributed for their enlightenment and abusing those 
know'n to be loyal to Government. I believe that 
it was only the presence of a strong polite and military 
force that prevented open violence on that date. On 
2nd April the Commissioner bad received the following 
anonymous warning: “.Just a word to lot you know 
there will be a great (/hodr in Lahore on 6lh instant, our 
National Day. Be prepared to meet all that awaits to 
befall you Englishmen on that day ” 

(31) Trouble began to slum in other directions. At 

Multan the Home Rule and anti -Rowlatt Act agitation 
had been organised w ith I he help of Duni Chand from 
Lahore and Kitchlew from Ainriif-ar who took an active 
part in the meetings of 15i! am) 16th March. A hartal 
took place on 30th Mar;!.. (. p 5ih April the passive 

resisters at Multan refused to ahov the 2-30th Punjabis 
to inarch through th< nn to teceive the weloomc 
arranged for them by the MuniJpui Committee on return 
from the War, 


(32) On 7th April 1 presided at a final meeting o ft he 

Vide Amti-xun- V. UsMativc Cmm.-il. I 1> ft» I • 

lay down mv office m a tew 
weeks and the farewell speeches of the Hon'ble Members 
show the viow-s of various sections ; only one member 
I think referred to the Rowlatt Act and said lu hoped 
it would never be necessary to apply it. In mv final 
speech I took the opportunity to utter another most 
serious warning of the dangers of the violent agitation 
that w'as being carried on and said that Government 
would hold the press and platform responsible for the 
results of what they wrote and spoke. See verbatim 
report to which I invite particular at tent ion as expressing 
my views on the Rowlatt Act, the agitation it had given 
rise to, the Reforms Scheme and the War Services of the 
Province. All members of Council lunched with me 
afterwards and I repeated my advice and took a cordial 
farewell of them. 

(33) Sth April. 1 saw some of the moderate leaders— 
including a prominent member of the Congress—who 
with reference to my warning of yesterday said they 
were very anxious about the present policy of the ex¬ 
tremists, who would not listen to moderate counsels, and 
shouted down any reasonable man. That among otbei 
things convinced me that the extremists meant mischief. 
'That view was confirmed by an article in the “ Tri¬ 
bune ” of 8th or 9th denouncing 

Vote Annuxur \ 1. , r 

my words of caution ns a 

blazing indiscretion." At Amritsar placards had ap¬ 
peared in the city on 6th inciting to murder (of Euro¬ 
peans) by using the word “ kill and die." 


(34) On the 8th or 9th April as Satyapal and Kitchlew 
were still stirring up trouble at Amritsar and had evaded 
the restriction orders, I issued orders for tin ir deporta¬ 
tion to Dharmsala. Those orders were executed on l(Uh 
and the riot and rebellion, which were a natural if not 
inevitable consequence of the r/w6'-Governm< nt agitation 
of the preceding six or eight months, began at Lahore and 
Amritsar on that dale. I heard of the Amritsar murders 
through the railway telephone (all other communications 
having been cut) about 12-30 on 10th. 1 at onre 

asked General Officer Commanding to send additional 
troops. They arrived about 9-30 that night (some delay 
over railway). At 3-15 I met S. Raghbir Singh and other 
Sardars and Native officers from Amritsar and told them 
to go there at once by motor, and report to Deputy 
Commissioner. Also board that the railway had been 
cut and bridges burnt between Lahore and Amritsar 
and Patbankot. At 2 o’clock fearing a similar outbreak 
at. Lahore I asked General Officer Commanding to make 
the same military dispositions for Lahore as on 6th. 
About 5 r.M. 1 heard that a big mob was collet ting in 
the city. Up to 6-30 r.in. 1 could not hear of the arrival 
of the troops in Lahore and was very anxious, ns 1 knew 
the Amritsar news would spread. About 6 45 I sent for 
the Deputy Commissioner and Superintendent of Police. 
1 heard the mob was collecting in the city (as in Amritsar) 
to march on the civil station, and told them we must 
run no risk of the Amritsar affair being repeated in Lahore. 
I sent them off in a motor with instructions to stop the 
mob, endeavour to persuade them to return to the city 
and if this was impossible to use force to disperse them. 
1 had ascertained that the police had buckshot. I 
think 1 said if the police had to fire there was to be no 
firing in the air. The mob bustled tbe police in the Mall, 
knocked Sown the Deputy Superintendent of Police 
and one section moved on to telegraph station (as at 
Amritsar) where a British piequet had just arrived. The 
mob forced the police back along the Mall. The 
police and the Deputy Commissioner were attacked, 
he ordered them io fire, then the cavalry arrived 
in the nick of time and with the police pushed 
the mob back into Anarkali, where they resisted 
again and the police being stoned from houses 
again fired under the Magistrate’s orders. Cue or two 
were killed, five wounded. These were taken by the 
police. Those killed were not made over to their relative^ 
to prevent demonstration as in case of " Delhi Martyrs " 
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of 30th March and at Amritsar ; but the relatives were 
t'lowed to attend the funeral in the jail. 

(35) Nows of the Amritsar murders and Lahore firing 
caused serious alarm—not panic—in the civil station 
and as there was still some uncertainty as to the arrival 
of the troops in adequate numbers, 1 accepted about 
7*30 p.m., the suggestion that all European ladies and 
children should be brought to Government House whero 
there was a small military and police guard. All that 
could be collected came. They left at 8-50 on the re¬ 
port that the military had arrived and the mob had been 
pushed back into the city. At 9 I dined and went on 
with my wife and daughter to a farewell entertainment 
in Lawrence Gardens by representatives of the martial 

. classes (see my speech there). 

Vide Anoexurc VII. T i At 

I also there arranged for a 

meeting of the many leading men, Members of Council 
and other influential men then in Lahore at Government 
House on the morning of 11th. 

(30) I attended this meeting on the 11th with the 
General Officer Commanding, suggested to the leading 
men that thoy should use their influence and co-operate 
with Government to rostore order. It was decided inter 
alia at once to issue a manifesto warning people to avoid 
public meetings, obey the law and not listen to evil 
rumours. Some were inclined to negotiate with the 
mob leaders who were now supreme in the cities of Lahore 
and Amritsar and were defying the Government, but 
several were of opinion that only prompt and firm mea¬ 
sures by Government would save (he situation and 
avert a serious rising. I told (hem that Government was 
quite able to deal with the situation itself, but it would 
probably be settled more speedily with their active co¬ 
operation. The draft manifesto prepared by some lead¬ 
ing mon of Lahore was a very weak alTair and gave me 
the impression that Government must tackle the problem 
itself as I had said to thorn in the morning. In the 
evening after conference wit h General Officer Commanding 
Lahore Division, and other officers it was decided to 
march a strong body of troops into tin* city on the morning 
of 12th and occupy the city gates, water works and othor 
strategic positions. Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner, 
meantime returned from Amritsar and reported to me. 
He had put the military in charge there, and said that 
they were holding the exits of the city and would enter 
it on the 12th to mako some arrests and endeavour to 
re-establish the authority of Government. By this 
date there was in my opinion undoubtedly a state of 
rebellion in Amritsar and Lahore and it was urged on me 
then and has been urged since by Indian gentlemen of 
position and proved loyalty that martial law should 
have been introduced on the 10th or 11th, and that such 
a course would havo in the end boen the more humane 


(37) On 12th April the troops (about 1,500 in number 
British and Indian 1 think) entered Lahore city, cloarod 
tho crowd in vicinity of the Badshahi Mosque—used 
as meeting place of extremists and whore a Criminal 
Investigation Department Inspector had just been 
attacked- They wore followed up and stoned ; some 
officers had to tiro tlioir revolvers and tho police fired 
at Hira Mandi under orders of Deputy Commissioner 
causing some casualties but dispersing tho rioters. The 
information received as to the proceedings in the Badshahi 
Mosque, the doings of the Danda Fauj and the attitude 
of the mob generally showed that the spirit o| rebellion 
was spreading, that the pictures of Their Majesties had 
been trampled on and that cries w’ere raised that the ex- 
Kaiser or the Sultan was now their King. The Bradlaugh 
,Hall was also occupied by the troops. Students— 
specially from the D. A. V. College—had been taking 

aotive part in intimidation and hostile gatherings, 
I therefore issued notices to the Colleges that if they 
did not keep Btudenta in order Government would have 
to close the Colleges. 

(38) Meantime on the 12th the first news arrived of 
the Kasur outbreak, attack on railway station, tahsil, 
munaiffi, attempt to loot the treasury, and the murders 
of certain British soldiers and wounding of British officers 


and non-commissioned officers. I asked General Officer 
Commanding, Lahore, to send armoured train from 
Lahore Cantonment, heard it had left, and also that 
help had been sent to Kasur from Ferozepore at 11 -30 
by motor and troop train at 2-5. That evening I reported 
graver situation by ’phone to Home Department, Simla. 
Up to this only the police had fired and I was told that 
the view there was that if there was need to use troops 
they should be used effectively. The meeting of military 
and civil officers held that evening was attended by Colonel 
Minchin of the Air Force. Our troops in Lahore and 
elsewhere were none too many and the question of the 
use of aeroplanes to supplement them was pressing. It 
was decided that aeroplanes should co-operate with troops 
in the city but not throw bombs there firing Lewis guns 
if such a course proved necessary only on the same oc¬ 
casions that the troops would fire. Prior to this a meet¬ 
ing of Government supporters in Lahore, Mr. Shafi, 
Raja N. Nath, Z. A. Khan, suggested after conference 
with Ram Bhaj Datt, Duni Chand, Harkishen Lai that 
inter alia ,— 

(а) Government should withdraw troops and then 

they hoped to get shops opened ; 

(б) bodies of men killed and arrested wounded 

men to be restored to their relatives ; 

(c) all those arrested to be released on bail. 

I rofused to consider theso suggestions which would 
involve giving up the ground we had gained in restoring 
order by the presence of the troops. 

(39) That night. (12th) I met Mr. Z. A. Khan, Raja 
N. Nath, B. Sohan La), Mr. Shafi, etc., and others at a 
dinner at Z. A. Khan’s house and told them for their 
own information and that of the extremist leaders that 
if the attitude of rebellion continued Martial I .aw was 
inevitable ; 1 asked them if thoy knew what that meant. 
They said “ No. ” 1 told them to go and study the Regula¬ 
tion of 1804, also told them that there might be some 
difficulty in restraining the British troops who were much 
excited by the news of the brutal murders of their comrades 
and countrymen at Kasur and Amritsar. 

(40) On the morning of Sunday 13th I motored round 
the station and got further details of the Kasur outrage. 
I also learned that all stations on Kasur-Amritear and 
some on Lahore-Amritsar lines had been looted and 
burned—that the lines were torn up ; a train derailed near 
Amritsar and all telegraphic lines cut. Kasur and Tarn- 
Taran treasuries attacked but without success. I was now 
convinced by the disorders at Lahore, Amritsar, Kasur, 
Tarn-Taran, Khem Karan and on tho railway ; by the 
report of attempts made to seduce troops and police and 
bring about a general railway strike, that nothing but 
Martial Law would save the situation in the area affected 
and avort the dangors of a general rising. After consult¬ 
ing the General Officer Commanding and the Chief 
Justice 1 sent a wireless message (all other means of 
communication having been cut off) to Simla proposing 
Martial Law in Lahoro and Amritsar. Subsequent 
events within npxt few days at Amritsar, Gujranwala, 
Gujrat, Lyallpur, Wazirabad, Malakwal as well as in 
Bombay Presidency, Calcutta and Delhi and also the 
notices in circulation for railway strikes and attempts 
on Indian troops showed that the proposal was not a 
bit too soon. On the same date 1 also decided to arrest 
and deport the Lahore leaders Ram Bhaj Datt, Duni 
Chand and Harkishen Lai, who had been the main fomen- 
tors of trouble in Lahore, were regarded as tho leaders 
of the mob and had shown that they meant to defy 
and dictate to Government. That was carried out suc¬ 
cessfully on 14th. 

On the ovoning of 13th there had been some rumours 
in Lahore of a serious collision between the troops and 
the mob at Amritsar. 

(41) On 14th April I was aroused at 3-30 a.m. by a 

message from Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, brought 
in by Messrs. Wathen and Jacob as to the measures 
taken to disperse a seditious meeting by General Dyer 
on the 13th. 1 heard first that all the firing was done 

by British troops and was much relieved to hear later that 
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the British troops were not there at all. The casual¬ 
ties were large and regrettable but loss of life was inevitable 
when a truculent mob which had already committed 
murder and rebellion assembled to defy authority. Mr 
Kitchin, Commissioner and Mr. Donald, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, wore sent down with an armed guard 
to Amritsar. 

Briefly the situation was this:— 

Amritsar, a city of 160,000 people (with a strong 
leaven of the lawless and desperate element) had boon in 
a state of open rebellion since the 10th April 1919 ; 
6 Europeans had been murdered. European ladies had 
been savagely assaulted, and in one case, left for dead. 
The church and other missionary buildings had been 
burned. Two English banks, whoso managers had been 
murdered, had been looted. The railway goods station 
had been set on fire. The railway passenger station had 
been attacked, and only saved by the timely arrival 
of a troop train with Gurkhas. The Central Telegraph 
Office in the city had been attacked and damaged, the 
European telegraph master being only Raved by the 
arrival of Indian troops. The railway stations adjoining 
Amritsar had been wrecked and looted. A goods train 
had also been looted. An attempt had been made 
on the Calcutta mail proceeding to Lahore, but this was 
repulsed by fire from the railway police guard. The 
Town Hall had been set on fire, and various post offices 
in the city plundered. 

The Commissioner of the Division, whom T had specially 
sent down, had on the evening of the 10th found that the 
civil power could do nothing and had made over charge 
of the situation to the Officer Commanding the troops 
in order to re-establish by military power the authority 
of Government. 

General Dyer, in whose district Amritsar is situated, 
arrived with reinforcements on the 11th and took over 
command. He was an officer of long and wide experience, 
and great knowledge of the country. 

On the 12th he marched troops through the city and 
got control of the exits. The city was still in a state 
of tumult and revolt. 

On the 13th, in company with the District Magistrate, 
he issued proclamations in all the main thoroughfares 
warning the people that any public meeting would be 
dispersed by force. In defiance of that order a great 
gathering assembled that afternoon at the Ja ianwala 
Bagh and he proceeded with 90 Indian troops to disperse 
it by force. 

At 3 a.m., on the morning of the 14th, I received at 
Lahore a very hasty report from the District Magistrate 
(who was not with General Dyer when the firing took 
place) that the meeting had been dispersed by force, 
and that the death casualties were estimated at about 
200. One or both of the two gentlemen who brought 
in the report by motor informed me that only British 
troops had been used, and that there was no civil officer 
with General Dyer at the time. This caused trie serious 
anxiety. 1 asked for details from General Bey non. 
Next morning while receiving reports of further rebellions, 
train wreckings, arson, etc., at Gujranwala, Tarn Taran 
Khem Karan, etc., General Bey non, as far as I can 
remember, telephoned the substance of General Dyer’s 
report to my Private Seeietary. I heard but made no 
record of the message. It showed as far as I can remember 
that General Dyer had used only Indian and Gurkha 
troops, that he was accompanied by the British Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, that he had dispersed a mob of 
several thousands collected in open defiance of his pro¬ 
clamation (on the same spot where the previous riotous 
and rebellious assemblies had collected), that the death 
casualties had been about 200 and that order had been 
completely restored in Amritsar. 

General Beynon speaking to my Frivate Secretary 
through the telephone, said he fully approved of General 
Dyer’s action, and asked if he might add my approval. 

I think I onquired if there was any need for that, and 
he said he thought General Dyer would be glad to hear 
that I approved his action. I replied through my Private 
Secretary that I approved. That is I think in accordance 
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with General Beynon’s evidence. At the time I was 
very busy with the news of serious disorders coming 
in from all sides, and was also enquiring about the deport¬ 
ation of the three Lahore leaders (which took place that 
morning). If 1 am now asked to reconstruct, the situa¬ 
tion at, Amritsar on the 13th and 14th April I would 
put it this way :— 

Many urban areas in the Central Punjab were then in 
a state of open rebellion, and rebellious mobs were in 
possession of the great cities of Lahore and Amritsar. 
It was essential that everywhere, and above all in Amritsar, 
the orders of the responsible authority should ho enforced. 
The collection of a crowd of several thousands in the 
Ja'liunwala Bagh, where the previous rebellious crowds 
had collected, in face of the General Officer Commanding’s 
proclamation only a few hours before, was a direct 
defiance and a challenge to authority. If the Genera 
Officer Commanding had failed to disj erse it the situa¬ 
tion in Amritsar would have gone from bad to worse, 
and the rebellion would have rapidly spread. The Gene¬ 
ral Officer Commanding being on the spot, and responsi¬ 
ble for re-establishing order was, in my opinion, justified 
in opening fire on what he had every reason to believe 
to bo a rebellions mob. It, was his business to prevent 
further acts of rebellion in Amritsar, and his action 
effectively stopped them not only in Amritsar, but as 
t he news spread, in many other places. As to the amount 
of firing necessary to produce that result in Amritsar 
opinions may differ. The officer on the spot was pritna 
facie the best judge. His action was necessarily based on 
military considerations, au i, au reported to me, had 
Ibe full approval of his military superior. General Beynon. 
The time was certainly not one for disputing the necessity 
for military action. I approved of General Dyer’s action 
in dispersing by force the rebellious gathering and thus 
preventing further rebellious acts. It was not for me 
to say that he had gone too far, when 1 was told by hifl 
superior officer that, he fully approved General Dyer’s 
action. Speaking with perhaps a more intimate know¬ 
ledge of the then situation than onyone else, I have no 
hesitation in Raying tbat General Dyer’s action that day 
was the decisive factor in ciushing the rebellion, the 
h riousness of which is only now being generally realised. 
Had he hesitated to fire at Amritsar on the 13th (as the 
police did at Gujranwala on the 14th and t he military at 
Wazirabad on the 15th) the rebellion would, I believe, 
have spread with alarming rapidity ; as the results of the 
hesitation at those places showed. Everyone must 
deplore the heavy death roll at Amritsar (now put at 
379, I believe) but 1 am convinced that if General Dyer 
had not dispersed that Amritsar gathering by force, 
the rebellion would have assumed such dimensions that 
its suppression would have involved infinitely greater 
loss of life and suffering than wore caused at Amritsar 
on the 13th April. 

(42) Later on I got news of trouble at Gujranwala— 
through the railway telephone as the wires w’ore cut— 
got hold of Colonel O’Brien, the late Deputy Commissioner, 
who was going on transfer and sent him bark with an 
escort, about 11 o’clock. Later on hearing Gujranwala 
was boing attacked and that the station was burning, 
the kafeheri, etc., in flames and the Europeans in danger, 
and General Officer Commanding being unable to Rend 
troops, as all lines and wires were cut, I asked him at 
1-30 r.M. t# send out aeroplanes. At 6 o’clock saw an 
aeroplane return and got report to tbo effect that the 
aviator had seen hostile crowds within the station, church 
and Government, buildings burning, railway station in 
flames and dispersed it by bombs and gun fire, dropping 8 
bombs of which 4 went off. Later on Colonel O’Brien 
sent in a letter at 8 p.m. that he got there as the aeroplane 
was leaving and found the crowd dispersing, that great, 
damage had been done, but that the small European 
population were safe in the treasury building. That 
building as well as the Jail had been attacked. In view’ 
of the spreoding disorder 1 wired to all Commissioners to 
arrange with nearest military authority to send at least, 
1 (K> troops with at least one British offioer to eaoh district 
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(where there wore no troops) and to bring in treasure 
from outside to headquarters. 

In view of burning of stations and damage to lino Genoral 
Officer Commanding arranged for cavalry-patrol of 
railway and despatch of flying column through the 
Manjha, Fcrozcporo, to Kasur, Lahore, to Amritsar, 
Gurdaspur and Patlumkot. All this time there were 
persistent rumours of mutiny in the Army ; these were 
absolutely without foundation and were doubtless spread 
by those responsible for the rebellion to encourage the 
rebels and create alarm among the masses, lienee 
the need for keeping the troops in evidence.. Govern¬ 
ment. of India sanctioned .Martial Law for Lahore and 
Amritsar on night of nth. It was proclaimed on 15th. 

(43) April loth. Rode round station, Anarkali Bazar, 
City Gates; signs of a few of shops opening. Serious 
disturbances at Ahmodabad ovor Gandhi, also street 
fighting in Bombay and Calcutta—all indicating an orga¬ 
nised series of disturbances. No fresh disturbances 
at Lahore. Had conference with civil and military officers 
regarding working ol Martial Law which I wished to keep 
under civil control and worked out a scheme accordingly. 
Colonel O’Brien from Gnjranwala wired for special 
train with military escort and a-roplane to bring in the 
men he was arresting at Gnjranwala. This was done 
and they arrived about 8 r.M„ in a truck with British 
officers and escort, and wore sont to ('ontral .Jail. Nows 
of some damage to railway 1 ne and station buildings, 
etc., at, Malakwal and Le.la Musa but troops from dhelum 
arrived in time to prevent their being destroyed. 
Chuharkaim re lads cut railway on both sides and set 
fire to re.ilwav bridge over canal. Jn the usual evening 
conference, military authorities decided to close the free 
or cheap kitchens at Lahore as they were a means of 
spreading sedition and keeping up hartal. Turn-turns and 
motors were commandeered tor troops. I received the 
Government of India Resolution of 14th April promising 
full support. 1 despatched personal letters to all Durbars 
informing them of the critical situation and asking for 
help in guarding railway stations, railway linos raid other 
communications ond co-operation with British troops. 
We received most valuable and prompt assistance from 
all States addressed. Martial Law applied to Gujranwala 
on 101 h April. 

(44) April 16th. Rode round outside city. At Mochi 
and Laliori Gates saw that Martial Law proclamation had 
Ix-fco torn down under the eyos of the police,, and most 
seditious notices put. up in their place, took serious notice 
of this and also of police not patrolling more fully to 
reassure the law-abiding people. More shops open. 
Tiim-tuins plying : shops open at Amritsar, Imt attempts 
still being made to create a general railway strike and 
coerce people in railway workshops. Railway working, 
but telegraph lines repeatedly cut by emissaries from 
Lahore and Amritsar so military authorities restricted 
3 rd ela.ss and intermediate booking. Asked General 
(.)Ilicer (’ommanidng to get more .-emplanes from Risalpur. 
Replied to Government, of India inquiries on following 
lint's :— 

(a) Rural population had nowhere initiated dis¬ 
turbances but in places had joined in to loot 
trains and Government property. 

{h) There was so far nothing to show demobilised 
men had taken any part but they may join 
in if the rebellion spread. f 
(c) Attempts ere being made to seduce Indian troops 
but, so far they are staunch and are being 
froely employed everywhere. 

General Dyer came in from Amritsar ; told of Sunday’s 
doings also of contemplated movable rolumn starting on 
18th. Armoured t rain arrived at Chuharkanu, dispersed 
the raob burning and looting railway station and made 
some arrests. Train derailed at K;*la 4 miles west, of 
Jholum. 1 telephoned to Sir William Vincent and 
informed him that situation was improving owing to 
Martial Law. It was decided to issue orders giving 
powor to various civil and military officers in addition 
to the tribunals. 


(45) 17th April. Shops open in Anarkali in pur¬ 
suance of Martial Law and opening in city. Arrests made 
at VVazirahad in connection with arson and disturbances 
on 14th and damage to brio there. Train derailed near 
Malakwal and two people killed. I had a meeting w ith 
the JnsjHsotor General of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department, to decide as to investigation and prosecution 
of cases. Government of India now hold thqt I\ artial 
Liw must be worked by military, just as we were getting 
civil control established. General Officer Commanding, 
Lahore, had locked up in fort for night 90 students of 
(Sanatan Dharrn College for tearing down proclamation. 
Women and children from Lahoro sent to Hills in special 
train as it was difficult to provide guards, etc., here, also 
some difficulty about supplies owing to the hartal and 
serve,nts too are being tempted to desert their masters. 
Similar arrangements contemplated in other stations 
where there have been or still is likelihood of serious 
disorders. 


(4(3) 17th. I now' hear the rising wus premature and 
was to have come oil in June when Government and 
British troops would be in hills and Indian troops might 
have joined in and payment of land revenue would he 
refused by the rural population. Pun-iMamie movement 
ex l ending. Agit ation lias now spread to Peshawar. 
There is talk there of obtaining arms from the Amir. 

(47) 18th April. At the railway station Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Hakim informed mo that Chuharkana prisoners 
passing through say they were stirred up by two Hindus¬ 
tanis (one a Maulvi) Urdu-speaking who came to the 
Mata!i as Gandhi's men held meetings in the mosque 
and dhanntmla and denounced Rowlatt Act as putting 
them all on police register and asked if they were going 
to stand that. They set out to demolish railway station 
and bridge hold up and looted trains; armoured Indian 
Defence Force train arrived and opened fire, dropped 
some, arrested others. Trouble at, Sangla ; situation 
relieved by arrival of troops from Lyallpur. General 
Officer Commanding sent out, iwoplano to reconnoitre. 

(48) Colonel O'Brien and Heron (N. P.) came in from 
Gnjranwala now quiet, and explained the very careful 
organisation of the outbreak. Some of the disloyal 
pleaders got their instructions from Lahore at the pro¬ 
vincial liar meetings and school boys used kerosene 
squirts to set places on tire. Hence police hesitated 
to fire. If they had done so at, the railway station when 
the trouble began they would probably have saved 
the situation, but the crowds then scattered in three 
directions, and began arson and mischief in many places, 
cuffing communications on both sides of the station. 
Martial I aw applied to Gujrat, (owing to disorders at 
Malakwal, L.la Musa, Gujrat and Jalalpur). 

(49) 19lh April. 1 motored round railway station, 

Anarkali bazar, civil station, 
met various people, hoard re¬ 
ports. Business now' generally 
resumed ; was told that people 
in city were now cursing their 
leaders and Gandhi. The latter 
seems to be realising the mischief lie has done and 
now writes from Ahmodabad that he is “ sorry. 
Wo have over-estimated the chances of aatyagrahi 
being understood by the masses. No doubt there were 
clever men behind the lawless deeds and they showed 
concerted action.” 

Everything that has happened in the Punjab points 
to that conclusion. But Gandhi’s belated repentance 
had little effect in calming the storms which ho had 
helped to raise, and which had now become a fight between 
mob law organised by reckless agitators and the authority 
of Government. Some of the extremists wore no doubt 
shocked at the turn events had taken, but at this stage 
had no power left to control thorn. 

1 made enquiries as to the working of Martial Law 
by the military authorities ; was informed that, there 
had been some punishments including whipping inflicted 
for disobedience of orders, including the Curfew' notioes. 
Much information in reports from South-East Punjab 
points to Delhi being the centre of sedition, whenoe the 
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infection has spread to Rohtak, Hissar, Panipat (Pan- 
Islamic centre), Gurgaon. Moved Government of India 
by wire to apply Martial Law to Delhi—Understand 
General Officer Commanding made a similar representation 
to the Commander-in-Cliief. 

(50) 20th April. I motored to Amritsar with an armed 
escort—I met General Dyer with the troops in the civil 
station and went through the city from Hall Gate to 
Sultanwind Gate viewing the scene of the various murders 
and outrages. The streets and houses wero full of people ; 
their attitude was generally orderly and respoctful but 
no doubt that was largely due to the action taken and the 
presence of a strong military foroe. It appears that the 
polioc in the Kotwali on 10th April might have done 
more to savo tho Banks and their Managers and the Town 
Hall. I Went on to tho fort, saw where the Military 
Works Department, sergeant had been murdered, found 
some 80 European women and children in the fort— 
missionaries, railway people, business people, etc. They 
had a very rough time for tho first four days, but were 
glad to be in a place of safety. Saw Miss Sherwood, tho 
Lady Doctor, who was brutally assaulted and beaten 
with shoes and luthis on tho 10th—was left for dead 
and rescued by some Sikhs and promptly troated by a 
Sikh Assistant Surgeon. That probably saved her life, 
but she was still in a very weak and precarious stato 
and 1 advised her to go homo to England. I also saw 
Mrs. Thompson, tho young widow of the murdered 
Manager of tho Alliance Bank ; she is hearing up very 
bravely. Her view was that the murders wero tho 
result of a concerted plot. One reason she gavo was 
that their landlord a woalthy Hindu had some days 
before asked her and her husband to come to his house 
in the city on the afternoon of 10th to see some tama/tha 
(Ram Naiimi or Baisakhi ?) On morning of 10th, however, 
lie left suddenly for Hardwar. She thought he knew that 
there was to be serious trouble, but did not warn them. 
Her husband was murdered about mid-day. I advised 
her also to go to England as soon as sho could get away 
and said that Government would do all possible to punish 
the murderers and compensate their families. 

There was a general feeling among the Europeans in 
the fort that further attacks would he made on them 
when they went back to their homes. I told them 
that Government were taking measures to punish tho 
guilty and make the country safe for Europeans. I 
ascertained through enquiry that while the Lnmbanhirti 
ill villages around the city joined in the looting on 18th, 
in other places, e.g.., Tarn-Taran, Khom Karan, etc., 
they gave active help to the authorities, drove oil tho 
mob attempting to loot the Tab ail, which was attacked 
no less than throe times, bum the station, eto. 

(51) At. the usual conference of military and other 
officers in the evening l spoke to General Officer 
Commanding, Lahore, about whipping sentences and 
the need of c refill control. Ho informed me that the 
matter was being carefully watched. Only 12 such 
sentences had been inflicted—all on men of lower-castes 
(except one very truculent shopkeeper) and none at all 
within the last few days. 

News now coming in of tho very critical situations in 
many districts, e.g., Multan Town, Lyallpur Town, 
Gurdaspur Town, Gujrat, Malakwal Railway Station, 
Lala Musa Railway Station, Khundian Railway Station, 
Ferozepur Town, Jullundur Town, Rohtak Town, etc., 
etc., where probable outbreaks wero averted by 
the timely arrival of troops or the prompt, and tactful 
handling of affairs by the local officers or by both. 

(52) From 20th April up to 4th May when the Afghan 
War broke out the situation owing to tho enforcement 
(Jf Martial Law in five districts, rigorous measures t aken in 
others, and the knowledge that misconduct would 
promptly involve Martial Law, steadily impro^. ed. In fact 
therebellion rapidly collapsed, when the attempts to bring 
in the rural classes, the demobilised soldiers and the 
Indian troops*—on all of which the organisers appear 
to have counted,—definitely failed and the threatened 
and in some eases the actual strike on tho railway which 
F>as to paralyse Government action by preventing the 


movement of troops, etc., was abandoned mainly owing 
to the declaration of Martial Law. 

(53) The Martial Law arrangements were in accordance 

with the orders of the (iovern- 
Ano xau. ^ ment of India, under the control 

of the military authorities and all that the civil Govern¬ 
ment and officer could do was to offer advice and sugges¬ 
tions ; but the military authorities were in no way bound 
to accept them and naturally they had to be guided prima¬ 
rily by military considerations. At Lahore the General 
Officer Commanding (Colonel Johnson) at our suggestion 
frequently—when time allowed—sent his draft orders 
for the information of tho civil authority before issue, 
and often accepted suggestions for amendment : also 
sometimes {e.g., tho closing of Untgarkhanao) taking 
action on the suggestion of the civil authority. Awny 
from Lahore the General Officers Commanding though 
instructed by the General Officer Commanding the 
Division to keep in touch with the local civil authoirity 
were not in the nature of things always able to do so 
and naturally would not be so likely to act on suggestions 
of the local civil officers as Colonel Johnson at Lahore 
would be when advised by t he local Government-. Colonel 
Johnson gladly accepted suggestions of the local Govern¬ 
ment. for reducing the roll calls of students and allowing 
them to report at. places close to their colleges making, 
special arrangements for that purpose. In the matter 
of relaxing the Curfew regulations, the opening of tho 
Badsluihi Mosque, the giving back of motors and carriages 
as the military situation improved, Colonel Johnson 
moved slower than I suggesk 1 but. he had to keep in 
mind military eonsiderations (the necessity of saving 
his men from extra and harassing duties in a very hot 
season) of which he was the best judge and I therefore 
while keeping these matters to the fore left it. to him to 
decide when relaxation could properly be made 1 . For 
this reason 1 did not press my desire to go round Lahore 
city after the disorders 1 hough anxious to do so as 1 
had in Amritsar, because the General Officer Commanding 
represented that it would throw extra work on his troops. 

(54) Similarly in the case of applications by outside 
legal practitioners the General Officer Commanding, 
Lahore Division to whom such applications had to bo 
made, referred one or two eases to the eivil Government 
for advico, W'c were inclined to suggest that where there 
was no reason to believe that the applicant was coining 
for political rather than for professional purpose, lie 
should he allowed to appear. General Be,non however 
having ascertained first, that there was ample legal advice 
and representation to be obtained in the province, strongly 
took up the position that it was not his business to attempt 
any such differentiation and having 1 think been informed 
that the High Court did n< t allow outside practioners 
to appear before it, passed a general order of exclusion. 
T think on the whole that was far preferable to differen¬ 
tiation. 

(55) Similarly as to the abolition of Martial T aw, I 
personally w r as anxious to abolish it at the earliest date 
consistent with the public safety, and blit for the outbreak 
of the Afghan War (4th May) it would, after provision 
had been made for the tribunals carrying on their duties, 
(which was made by an Ordinance of 27th May), have 
been possible to abolish it within a month of its imposi¬ 
tion (i.e., 15th to 25th May). The Afghan war very 
seriously altered the whole internal and especially the 
military and,railway situation and made it essential to 
take no risks. In the circumstances I think the with¬ 
drawal of Martial 1 aw from Gujarat and the rural arens 
of Lahore, Amritsar and Gujranwala. on May 28th and 
from all the districts concerned except the railway areas 
by 11th June w'fts a proof of the genuine desire not to 
retain it a day longer than was necessary. In Egypt 
where since March there have been disturbances of the 
kind wo had in April (with this marked difference that 
in Egypt the rural classes took an actiie part, while 
in the Punjab they held aloof and even gave active assist¬ 
ance to Government) Martial I.aw has I understand 
been maintained up to date. I also attach n copy of a 
newspaper report on the question of Martial Law in Malta 

3 C 2 
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last June in somewhat similar circumstances and where mists and of their press which his Envoy was instructed 
delay in tackling the situation appears to have had the to subsidise (the particular newspapers being mentioned) 
worst results. by the belief that the Indian troops would mutiny, and 

(5ft) As to the various orders passed by military officers that the Indians groaning under oppression— so speciously 
administering Martial Law the civil Government had urged by Ihose wdio used the Rowlatt Act as the basis 

of course no responsibility. When Martial Law was for a campaign of calumny and misrepresentation— 

first introduced 1 endeavoured to work out a system by would w elcome him a.s a deliverer. 

which it would be under some form of civil control. If the rebellion in the Punjab had effected even for 

But the Government of India--rightly no doubt—held a brief period what its organisers had hoped for, its. 

that such a course was not feasible and that the control to foment widespread disorder, cut all communications, 

and responsibility must rest with the military. When and immobilise troops, if they could not- be seduced, 

any orders pawed were brought to my notice which ap- then the Afghan aggression which was doubtless timed 

peared to be improper, e.g.. General Dyer’s order as to to tit in with such an internal situation would have 

Indians passing on all fours through the. place where seriously imperilled our whole position military and 

Miss Sherwood was left for dead and the Gujranwnla political in Northern India. Fortunately the rebellion 
orders for “ salaaming ” British officers, I at once suggested .was effectively controlled in the Punjab at the end of 
—I could do no more than suggest,—to the General Officer April beiore the* Afghan movement began early in May. 
Commanding, Division, then withdrawal und J think Our prompt action in dominating Lahore artd Amritsar 
all such suggestions were accepted by him. But it the two centres of rebellion with an overwhelming mili- 

was obviously impossible for the civil Government to tary force and despatching troops, aroplanes, armoured 

keop itself promptly informed of the domes of the Martial trains, armoured cars whenever there was u disturbance 

Law authorities in four large districts, where there were or a likelihood of one, paralysed the movement before it 

many officers administering A artial Law and several had time to spread ; while similar promptness in bringing 

moveable columns working. But as close a watch ns the offenders, whatever thier position, to justice, proved 
was possible was maintained ami 1 think having regard to the people that the authority of the law had been re- 
to the novelty of the procedure, which had never been established. The margin of safety was however narrow 
worked since 1K57-5H, and the brutal nature of the out- enough. Nothing in my Indian experience was more 
rages which had compelled resort to it, both the officers significant than the rapidity with which certain classes 

and troopa generally exercised a restraint and forbi arance who up to the end of April hud been denouncing the 

in keeping with the best traditions of the Briti.-h Indian British Government as tyrannical and oppressive sur- 

Army and which to my knowledge won the admiration passing even Nadir Shah in cruelty, early in Wav com- 

of the mass of the people, who realised w hat would have pletely changed their tune and apj ealed to that Govern- 

happened in similar circumstances under an oriental merit to protect them from the threatened Afghan 

ruler. Many recalled what Nadir Shah (to whom the invasion. 

British Government was compared by mob orators in (f>9) The best method of showing the views held by 
Amritsar 1 think) did in Delhi when some of his troops the people of the l’unjub as to the causes of the distur- 

Wcro murdered by tbe inhabitants, and thanked heaven buncos and the measures taken to repress them is to ]eb 

that they had to deal with a civilised Government whose the people speak for themselves through their represents- 

objoot was to bring the evil doers to justice not to wreak then. I produce a full report 

vengeance on the community generally. of the farewell addresses presen- 

/ (57) 11 is not, for me to speak of the effects of the act ion • ted to me at Lahore on May 12th— when the situation 

/ taker, in the Punjab in April in preventing similar out- had just been brought under control and after the out¬ 

breaks in other provinces. But from communications I broak of the Afghan war—by the representatives of the 
have seen from tlic Madras Government, from Jotters I three great communities of the province. 1 may say 
received from the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, that owing to pressure of work 1 discouraged the present a- 

from speeches made in t he Imperial Council by the official tkm of these addresses, but deferred to the strongly 

representative of Bihar and Orissa it appears that the expressed wishes of the Muhammadan, Sikh and Hindu 
authorities in those three provinces considered that (lie communities. The Muhammadan address speaks of 
action taken in the Punjab had a most, steadying effect the disturbances a.s the result of “ an organised conspiracy" 
on a situation which in April last was even in those pro- and adds that “ the situation w r as soon got well in hand 
vincos one of extreme tension. by using the speedy and effective methods of Martial Law ; 

Nearer homo 1 received similar expressions of opinion and peaceful life is once more possible for the law -abiding 
from high officials in the Delhi and North-West Frontier citizens of our chief town. The critics of the Punjab 
Provinces. Bombay and Bengal bad their own troubles Government outside the province do not know’ the stuff 
at the same time and in Bombay the outbreak took the Punjab is made of, and the recent disturbances 
almost exactly the same form as in the Punjab pointing must open their eyes and W’ould show how dangerous 
to a common organisation. The only province remaining it is to allow the agitators to play with such stuff. We 
is the United Provinces. Those provinces have since take this opportunity of openly dissociating ourselves 
1917 been used as a base from width the actions and from the passive resistem e movement as well as from 
policy of the Punjab Government and its head have been that section which has shown its hostility to the Govern- 
persistently attacked and wickedly misrepresented both ment and to law and order.” 

in India and in England—instances can be quoted if The Sikh address says “ It is a matter of deep regret 
necessary. But if it is thought advisable the views of that a mischievous attempt has been made by some 
the United Provinces Government might also be aseer- evilly disposed persons to ruthlessly disturb the peace 
tained by the Committee. of the land, and in some places atrocities have been 

(5H) As to the effects of the prompt repression of the committed which have besmeared the unsullied name 
rebellion In the Punjab on the military and political of tlie province, but Your Honour's firm grasp of the 
situat ion on the frontier und with Afghanistan the Govern- situation and the measures adopted have nipped the evil 
ment of India ar* in the best position to offor an opinion. in the bud." 

The proclamation of the Amir and the correspondence The Hindu address is naturally more guarded as many 
of his Minister and Envoy show, I think that, whether of the persons charged in connection with the disturb- 
incited by messages from tlie Indian extremists or not aneea wore Hindus of some position. But it says 
(there can bo little doubt that a section of the Indian extre- “we are ready sorry that foolish and mischievous acts 
mists kept in close touch with the Indian revolutionary of fortain misguided men made the last few days of Your 
organisation in Kabul headed by Mahendra Partab, Honour’s rule specially strenuous. We condemn most 
Obeidullah, Barlcat Ullah and other organisers of the emphatically all acts of violence and lawlessness, and 
Silk Letter Conspiracy of 1917), he was encouraged in wo must deplore damage done private and State 
his hostile action by new’s of the disturbances in the property ” * * * Wc have learnt with great 

Punjab and elsewhere, by the violent tone of the extre- anxiety and concern of the recent troubles on the Frontier . 
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* * We have full confidence in the strength of 

British arms. These things will, we aro sure, be soon 
suppressed.” 

As far as my action in dealing with the situation is in 
issue I am quite content to be judged by the opinion 
of the people of the Punjab as expressed, when the events 
were still fresh in their minds in the abovo extracts. 

(60) I conclude this hastily written note with the 
following quotation from Mayno’s Indian Criminal Iaw 
( 4th edition, pages 278-289). 

“ Every day that a rebellion continues it is strengthened 
by new recruits, and the power of the Government is 
weakened. The Governor who waits to reeognise a 
rebellion till it looks like a war will probably find that 
he has waited too long. That which distinguishes a 
riot which is the beginning of waging or levying war, 
from a riot which will end in plunder or broken heads, 
is the object with which it is started. That is the principle 
of English law * * * and there is no country 

in which it is so necessary to enforce it as in India.” 

M. F. O’DWYER. 

Delhi, 12th December 1919. 


AnnexuRE I. 

(See paragraph 6 of note.) 

Extract from Lieutenant-Governor's speech in Punjab 
Legislative Council on 17th April 1918. 

****** 

13. Turning to political crime wo can congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that there has been no new out¬ 
break of any kind. It is true that two or three more 
conspiracy cases have eoino before the Special Tribunals, 
but these had to deal with a small number of accused 
persons composed of absconders in the earlier trials or 
of men whose complicity in the outbreak of 1914-15 
was established at a later date. The thorough investi¬ 
gations into those cases and the admirable judgments 
of the Tribunals have, I think, made it clear to the 
public that the conspiracy was even more ambitious 
and far-reaching than we had at first believed, that 
certain phases of it received active encouragemont and 
financial support from Germany, that originating from 
Berlin the net work extended in ono direction through 
the United States and Canada, the Philippines and the 
Far Eastern Ports to Siam and Burma, and on the other 
side through Constantinople to Persia and Afghanistan. 
Our enemies had laid thoir plots skilfully, and many 
of thoir agents wore dangerous and desperate men ready 
for any evil enterprise, but in this as in so many other 
cases their judgment was blind. To meet with any 
success it was essential that a considorablo portion of 
the people here should join in their nefarious dosigns: 
to their disappointment they found the overwhelming 
majority of tlie people of the Punjab actively loyal to 
the Government and eager to support the cause of law 
and order. (Cheers.) Hence when the conspiracy 
passed from the Stage of plotting to that of action it 
was promptly suppressed and the movement speedily 
collapsed. 

I Summarise here for your information the final results 
of the four conspiracy trials before Special Tribunals. 
One hundred and sixty five persons were dealt with, 136 
were convicted in nearly all cases of offences punishable 
with death. In 20 cases the death sentenoe has been 
inflicted, 58 persons have been transported for life, 58 to 
transportation for a shorter term or to imprisonment. 
In 115 eases forfeiture of property was ordered, but in 
61 of those cases the order was remitted by Government 
generally on the recommendation of the Tribunals. 

14. Now that practically all the most dangerous 
members of the revolutionary movement have been 
brought to justice, it has been possible for Government 
to proceed with the policy of dealing leniently with 
their dupes and with those who were only slightly in* 


volved. Last year I told the Council that of the 202 
returned emigrants who had been interned in jail umlel 
the Ingress Act only 134 were then under detention; 
It was found necessary during the year ending 31st 
March to intern 20 more in jail, making a total of 154. 
On the other hand, we have released conditionally or 
unconditionally 103 men who showed sigiiH of having 
returned to sane ideas, and only 51 are now under deten¬ 
tion. These 51 men have a thoroughly bad record, and 
we are not yet satisfied that they have abandoned their 
anarchist and revolutionary designs. When we are so 
satisfied we shall have no hesitation in restoring them 
to liberty, but meantime it is not in the interests of 
public order to set them free. Altogether some 8,000 
emigrants have returned to the Punjab from the United 
States, Canada and the Far East since the war began. 
It is notorious that determined efforts were made by 
the revolutionary organisation to bring all those men 
when outside India into the Ghadr Conspiracy. In the 
great majority of cases the pernicious teaching produced 
no effect, and in about 6,000 cases no special action was 
required or at least no special action was taken by Gov¬ 
ernment. In some 1,500 cases as a precautionary 
measure it was found desirable on the advice of the. 
local Sikh committees to restrict the returned men to 
their villages, and in some eases security w r as also taken. 
Our leniency was sometimes abused as a score or more 
defied the restriction orders and took an active part in 
the revolutionary movement of two years ago. Those 
men have been brought to justice. The great majority', 
however, settled down } ..ceably and acting on the 
advice of the local officers and the recommendations of 
the Sikh committee, which have been such a help to 
us in this matter, as the restriction orders arc being 
steadily cancelled. 

Here too, the, Council may like to have exact figured. 
The total number under restriction in villages was 1,534. 
During the year 91 more were restricted, bringing tho 
total to 1,625. We have already' released uncondi¬ 
tionally from all restrictions 700, and 925 are still under 
restriction. 1 hope in the course of the present year 
it will he possible for us to dispense with all restricthe 
measures in the great majority of these eases. To com¬ 
plete the tale of our preventive action J may add that 
there are also 98 persons restricted under the Defence 
of India Act generally to their own villages. 

Except for the misdeeds of a few r dae.oit gangs in 
Forozepore, which include a few of the most desperate 
of the returned emigrants, the Central Punjab which 
two years ago was a storm centre is now' absolutely 
tranquil, and there is every reason to hope that it will 
remain ho. 

15. In the three districts of the South-West Punjab 
which were in such a lawless state two years ago owing 
to the belief of a large portion of the ignorant Muham¬ 
madan peasantry that the power of Government was 
broken and that they might set up their own form of 
Home Rule, peace and harmony now reign, the punitive 
police were removed six months ago, the local notables 
who were temporarily removed from the districts for 
misbehaviour have been allowed to return, accounts 
have been settled by local arbitration boards between 
the Muhammadan peasantry and the Hindu creditors, 
and the relations between the two are now quite normal. 
I wish i^guin to congratulate the leaders of both com¬ 
munities on their co-operation with the administration 
to produce those good results. 

16. Of so called political movements another which 
I may refer to, of which little has been paid and little 
has appeared in the press, was an attempt made within 
the last year by certain agencies outside the province 
to arouse a hostile and anti -British feeling among tho 
Muhammadan community. Those agencies like the 
leaders of the Ghadr movement were in touch on one 
siue with the King-Emperor’s enemies in the West and 
on the other with the fanatical elements in the traris- 
frontiar tribes and the Hindustani Colony beyond the 
North-West Frontier. They had also some sympathisers 
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io British India, but art far as I know few only, very few 
indeed, in thin province. The Muhammadan com¬ 
munity an a whole has proved itself as Htaunchly loyal 
in opposing these machinations us the Sikhs and Hindus 
of the province showed themselves to the (Jhadr move¬ 
ment of two years ago. 

Thin latest conspiracy was nipped in the hud before 
any overt acts in pursuance of it were committed in this 
province. Some 111 of the local agent* and sympathisers 
Were arrested and temporarily interned under the Defence 
of India and Ingress Acts, hut all of these have since 
been released on furnishing security, five being restricted 
to certain areas, and so far there has been no necessity 
of adopting sterner measures. 

17. I have perhaps said enough to prove that while 
Government has every reason to rely on the tried loyalty 
and practical common-sense of the people of the pro¬ 
vince it is imperative to remain on the watch and care¬ 
fully to investigate any movement or agitation which 
might endanger that public tranquillity which we have 
hitherto succeeded in preserving. 

That brings me to the question of the Home Rule 
propaganda. 

Hon’hie. Members will remember that, some two 
months ago my Government passed orders forbidding 
two gentlemen who were prominently identified with 
that propaganda from entering the province. I took 
that act ion not because T desire to stifle or repress any 
reasonable political discussion, but because I was and 
am convinced that an agitation for Home Rule in this 
province on the lines advocated by the leaders of the 
movement and as it would be interpreted by those to 
whom it would he addressed would stir up the dying 
embers of the revolut ionary tires which we have almost 
succeeded in extinguishing, and set parts of the pro¬ 
vince in a blaze once more. 1 desire to make the atti¬ 
tude of Government, in this matter quite clear. Govern¬ 
ment while opposed to any sudden or catastrophic con¬ 
stitutional change recognises that among a large section 
of tlie community there is a growing desire and a natural 
desire for an increased measure of self-government. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in the Imperial Council 
on 7Mi February formally stated that the “expediency 
of broadening the basis of Government and t 1 m* demand 
of Indians to play a greater part in the conduct of uflair* 
in this country are not matters which have escaped our 
attention.” He added that proposals had been sub¬ 
mitted to the Home Government and asked the Council 
to remember that the consideration of certain constitu¬ 
tional questions affecting a, portion of the Empire might 
have to yield place for a time to the more urgent task 
of so prosecuting the war as to ensure the preservation 
of the Empire. 

18. But, gentlemen, the increasing measure of self- 
government by steady and orderly change for which 
this country will tit itself as education spreads, a* cause* 
of disunion diminish and as large numbers of the vast 
populated gain political experience, is something very 
far from the sudden up heaval, and the startling transfer 
of political authority into ignorant and inexperienced 
hands, which the protagonists of Home Rule contem¬ 
plated in their extravagant demands. Such changes 
would be as revolutionary in their character and T 
believe as subversive of the existing constitution as 
those which the Ghadr emissaries endeavoured f to bring 
about. Indeed, it is not without significance to find 
that the watch-word of the thousands who participated 
in the daooities of the South-West Punjab tw r o yearb 
ago and of many of the men who fomented the Ghadr 
Conspiracy on the Pacific Coast was .sunraj or Home 
Rule, and that tin* hundreds of emigrants who returned 
to the Punjab to spread rebellion in the province by 
fire and sw’ord claimed that their object was to establish 
Home Rule. It may be urged that this w^as the crude 
Interpretation of a legitimate and constitutional ideal by 
ignorant men. That nmy be so ; but what we have to 
consider is not the ideal in the mind of the political 
philosopher in hid arm chair or the journalist at his 


desk, but the ideal conveyed to the average man, and 
we have had positive proof based on judicial findings 
of several experienced Tribunals that of the thousands 
of Punjabis to whom the sunraj or Home Rule doctrine 
was preached in America some hundreds at least set 
themselves as early as possible to realize that ideal by 
the sword, the pistol and the bomb. Take even a more 
convincing case. 

The so-called “ J)r.” Mathra Singh who recently 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law was one of the 
most active and dangerous of the revolutionary leaders. 
He was the expert bomb-maker, he was also a man 
widely travelled and of superior education, very different 
from the ignorant dupes whom he enmeshed in the 
conspiracy. Yet this man though his hands wore steeped 
in crime asserted to the last that he was merely acting 
as an advocate of Home Rule. We have to judge men 
not hy their words but by their acts : we have to judge 
movements not by the ideals that perhaps inspire their 
leaders, but by the results they have produced or are 
likely to produce on the community. Applying those 
tests can any reasonable man say that the Home Rule 
propaganda is one which could be preached in the Punjab 
to-dav without serious danger to the public peace unci 
to the stability of the Government ? 

Annexure II. 

(See paragraph 12 of note.) 

Extract from the Lieutenant-Governor's budget speech in 
Punjab Legislative Council (April 1918.) 

********* 

Now' that I-Iis Majesty has called upon us through 
the Premier to make even a greater effort in this great 
crisis, we shall, I am confident, give further proof that 
the promise solemnly made in (September MU 4 is a 
sacred obligation in the discharge of which we shall 
Hindi from no sacrifice. 

20. But hoie 1 must point out that oven w'ithin the 
province the burden of sacrifice has hitherto been un¬ 
evenly distributed. The 2$ lakhs of combatants have 
been draw n almost exclusively, and the 00,000 non- 
combatants mainly from the rural agricultural classes. 
The urban population of the province, it is true, forms 
only ono-tonth of our population, but in the matter of 
man power it certainly lias not borne a share propor¬ 
tionate to its number or its obligations. As you know 
special efforts wore made last year to recruit at least 
one double company from university students, past and 
present, and a battalion 1,000 strong from the urban, 
classes for the Indian Defence Force. The result, even 
allowing for the difficulties in striking out a new line, 
was most disappointing. Less than 100 young men were 
enrolled for the University Company, which had, there¬ 
fore, to be narrowed down to a signalling section. Those 
youths showed admirable keenness and intelligence and 
have now been sent to the front, where we know they 
will acquit tliemaelvos as good and staunch sons of the 
Punjab. 

For the Indian Defence Force, instead of the hoped 
for 1,000, only some 150 fit men were enrolled. They 
are now going through their training, and the ; r officers 
speak highly of their spirit and eagerness to learn. But 
in the faeo of the present crisis, do the educated classes 
of the province think that they are doing their duty by 
supplying these few hundred men ? 

1 am sure they do not, and now that the urgency of 
the need for men has been brought home to them, I look 
to them to come forward and not be put to shame by 
their brethren in the villages. I look to them to supply 
some substantial addition to the combatant ranks and 
to rally in their thousands to the Indian Dofence Forc« 
which is now re-opened to recruitment. 

27. So far as to man pow*er. Now' as to other re¬ 
sources. The province's response to last year’s War 
Loan astonished even those of us who thought we knew 
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the strength of Punjab patriotism. Our total contribu¬ 
tion was nearly 6 erores. In the General Section wo 
lift to been surpassed by only Bombay and Bengal in¬ 
cluding Calcutta ; in the Post Offioe Section wo were 
second only to Bombay. 

When a New War Loan is issued we cannot expect, 
to repeat such a magnificent achievement, but tho pre¬ 
sent harvest is a splendid one, the receipts to the pro¬ 
vince from milltarj- service are very great and steadily 
growing, many firms are making enormous profits from 
army contracts, and finally the wealthy capitalists in 
the towns, who for one reason or another are unable 
to take an active share in the defence of their country, 
have an effective way of assisting by providing the 
sinews of war. I have been told in nmnv places that 
the capitalists as a class did not, give adequate support 
to last, year's loan. If there is any truth in that 1 hope 
they will remove the reproaoh when the new loan is 
issued. 

Before I leave this subject I must say a word in ac¬ 
knowledgment of the splendid generosity with which 
the province subscribed to the appeal on behalf of the 
various War and Relief Funds. The amount raised for 
“ Our Day ” alone was about 17 lakhs, and the Punjab 
again proved its solicitude for the welfare and comfort 
of its brave sons at the front. 1 hope it will not be 
necessary to make any further general appeal of this 
nature in tho present year, but should it lie, 1 knew 
the province will do its duty. 

28. The third respect in which we are asked to help 
at this crisis is by sinking domestic dissensions aud 
political propaganda and concentrating all our energies 
on repelling tin* peril which threatens our national exist¬ 
ence. Here, too, 1 am confident that, as in the past, 
the Punjab will be true to its traditions. Since the war 
began the people of the province as a whole, so far from 
doing anything to embarrass the Government, have 
rallied enthusiastically to its support. At times I have 
been compelled to take measures against a few' organs 
of the vernacular press, but. that press on the whole has 
maintained in troublous times a correct, a loyal and 
helpful attitude which I am glad to acknowledge. What 
is know'ii as the “ Anglo- Vernacular ” press lias now 
and again shown a disposition towards mistrust and 
carping criticism of Government, but its general attitude 
towards the supreme question o,f national defence, when¬ 
ever it dealt, with that subject, has given no cause of 
complaint.. At the same time the various political and 
other associations in the province havo, as a rule, con¬ 
ducted their discussions and pro) Uganda with a sobriety 
and restraint befitting the anxious times we uro living 
in. 

Now that, the .gravity of the existing situation has 
been realised by all, I am confident that all parties, all 
shades of opinion, political and communal, will combine 
in one great, united and national effort, on behalf of 
King and Country. The assurances given by all Dou ble 
Members who have spoken during the debate confirm 
that hope. And when the prosent menace is averted 
by that united effort, we shall approach the solution 
of those important but for the time minor issues in the 
spirit, of mutual toleration and mutual comprehension 
born of the feeling that we have stood shoulder to 
shoulder in this great, emergency, and by our union 
Lave successfully resisted the greatest menace with 
which our common humanity has ever been threatened 
and laid the foundations of a just and enduring peace. 

Annexuhe III. 

(See paragraph 22 of note.) 

Extract from Lieutenant-Governor's speech at Darbar at 
Amritsar on 17th. February 1919. 

********* 

And now I must closo. Tho time is fast approaching 
when I shall make over the reins of my office to my 


successor, and it will not be my fortune to come 
again to Amritsar where 1 jvu^sed some of th» 
earliest months of my service, and where 1 have 
spent. so many interesting and not, I trust, 
unprofitable days during the last six years. 
1 have many and valued personal friends here whom 
I iuii sorry to part with, but shall always find satisfac¬ 
tion in the thought that my last visit to the great com¬ 
mercial capital of the province and the religious end 
political headquarters of the Sikhs lias been associated 
with a ceremony which commemorates the great services 
rendered by Amritsar and its neighbour Gurdnspur to 
the Empire in its time of need. My last word to you 
is this. \ on have seen that we have surmounted the 
difficulties and di ngers, internal and external, of recent 
years because of the mutual trust end co-operation 
between the Government and the people. Similar co- 
operation and association for the commonweal will 
enable the province to realise the great development, 
material, cultural and political, which I believe awaits 
it. Work and stand on these lines, but do not listen 
to those if there are any who would sow distrust between 
the Government and the people to divide them into 
hostile camps. You have seen what both united have 
accomplished in the past. With tin* seme mutual trust 
and co-operation they will accomplish even greater 
things in the future. 


ANNE^mtK IV. 

(Sec paragraph 22 of note.) 

Extract from speech at Darbar at Jullundur on 79th Febru¬ 
ary 1919. 

Both Colonel Burlton and the Local Bodies havo 
referred in their addresses to the matter of Die relumed 
emigrants. Early in tho war four of the five districts 
of this Division bore the brunt of the outrages com¬ 
mitted by the revolutionaries including murders of 
officials and loyal supporters of Government, armed 
daeoities, bomb outrages and train wrecking. Thanks 
to the spec is. 1 powers with which the war legislation 
armed us and the good sense end loyal co-operation of 
tho people and their leaders whose" valuable work #>n 
t he District Commit tee I have repeat edly acknow ledged, 
Government, was able speedily to get the situation under 
control. The punitive and preventive measures taken 
have, I am glad to learn, produced salutary results. 
Many of the w'orsl criminals were brought to justice 
in the courts. There were at. one time some hundreds 
of the more violent interned in jail and thousands re¬ 
stricted to their villages to prevent their spreading the 
gospel of revolution and anarchy. Those have now in 
nearly all eases seen the error of their ways or at least 
the hopelessness of their insane enterprise which was 
engineered by our foreign enemies. It has therefore 
been found possible to relax restrictions in the ease of 
all those detonq* who have shown themselves worthy 
of confidence and 1 he total number of men restricted is 
now only a few scores. The Ghmlr movement showed the 
danger of uncontrolled political agitation working on 
ignorant and credulous minds, and I would take this 
opportunity of impressing on all who are connected with 
political movements in this province the necessity of 
scrupulously avoiding anything tending to create" dis¬ 
content. among the people or to sow distrust between 
them and the Government which has trusted them and 
which they have always trusted. Recent experience in 
other countries and even in oilier parts of India proves 
how rapidly disordi; spreads and how powerless are 
those who promote politic.d agitation to cheek its danger¬ 
ous manifestations. The best antidote to ignorance and. 
violence is the spread of sound education among the 
masses. The Local Bodies of ibis Division have always 
been the most progressive in the province in educational 
matters The further expansion recently decided upon 
by tho Director of Public Instruction will within G year* 
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increase the numlxjr of middle sohools from 43 to 67 
«nd of primary schools from 976 to 1,256. The extra 
cost will he about 2Jj lakhs of which Government will 
meet 80 per cent, in Kungrn, 70 per cent, in Ludhiana, 
and 60 per cent, in the remaining districts. 


Annkxcke V. 

(See paragraph 32 of note.) 

Extract from the Civil awl Military Gazette, dated 
Wednesday, the 0th A ftril 1010. 


Tiik Punjab Leoislative Council (7th April 1919). 

********* 

The IIon'hie Mr. Gibson having done this the Hon’blc 
R. R. Raksh Sohan Lai (congratulated the llon’hle 
Mr. Lumsden (who was not present) on a budget winch 
was as prosperous as It was liberal on the expenditure 
side and affirmed that it reflected considerable credit 
on Mr. Lumsden considering the war conditions and 
unfavourable climatic influences which had made them¬ 
selves felt in recent years. The speaker also congratu¬ 
lated the province and the Government and paid a 
warm tribute' to His Honour for the unprecedented pro¬ 
gress made during his term of ofliee in all directions, 
lie expressed the gratitude of the Punjab for the peace 
of the province which had been threatened but owing 
to His Honour’s presence the threat had vanished. Mot 
only did His Honour deserve? to be congratulated upon 
bis statesmanship but be bad raised the Punjab high 
in the estimation of the world and as the oldest elected 
member of the Gouncil be felt privileged to ask his 
colleagues to join him in thanking Sir Michael and Lady 
O’Dwyer for what they bad dots' for them all and not 
least for the comfort given to their soldiers, relief pro¬ 
vided to the wounded and disabled and help to all at 
the time of the influenza epidemic. He wished them a 
prosperous and happy life at. Home. 

The llon’ble Nayad Makhdunt Hajari Shah, speaking 
in I’rdu, said that alt hough many of the statesmen of 
the day wore of opinion that the budget speeches of 
non-official mem hers were of little value he would say 
a f('\v words on this occasion. The high abilities of the 
Finance Member, Mr. Lumsden. were apparent from the 
budget framed by him. The writing of a publication 
was a very difficult task while fault finding was easy ; 
(‘very author had his critics and it. was generally ad¬ 
mitted throughout, the world that critics had their uses. 
Admittedly the financial position of the province had 
been adverse during the last year. Ntagnation of busi¬ 
ness transactions, the failure of the nmnsoon and the 
spread of epidemics had affected the position. After 
makim/ various suggestions the speaker drew special 
att('lition to the subject of vernacular and industrial 
education. The demand for and increase of the pay of 
primary school teachers also required attention. In 
conclusion he strongly appealed to the Government for 
a larger grant towards cheap grain shops to be opened 
through municipalities and district hoards. 

The Hon’ble S. If. Sardar Gajjan Singh associated 
himself with all that R. It. Rakshi Sohan Lai had said 
when congratulating the Finance Member on hiR budget 
and paying a Irilmte to His Honour for bis great, work 
in the province. Rv a vigorous campaign Ilis Honour 
hid crushed the forces of disorder and stamped out 
corruption w hde in every department of his adminis¬ 
tration there was cause for rejoicing at the udvance 
made. The interests of the people were the first thought 
of His Honour's policy and the part that the Punjab 
had played in the Avar, the people, princes, and His 
Honour and Lady O’Dwyer themselves, had proved the 
culmination of a great policy and the close of ft great 
administration. His Honour woll deserved a period of 


rest. He had gained the attachment and devotion of 
his people and of none less than of his Council. They 
could hope that he might be able to take an active 
interest in them even in his retirement. The remem¬ 
brance of his kindly and friendly attitude to them all 
not even time would efface. 

The Hon’ble Nawab S»r Bahram Khan made a brief 
speech in Urdu. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jowfthar Lai Bhargava also paid 
a tribute to His Honour’s labours in war work as w r oll 
as the arts of peace. He pressed the claims of agricul¬ 
ture and criticised Government’s excise policy. Refer¬ 
ring to the Rowlatt Bills he said the proce( dings on 
(Sunday had been of a peaceful character and fo t. con¬ 
fident that the extraordinary provisions of tie new 
legislation would never require to be enforced in the 
province. 

The Hon’ble R. B. Ram Saran Dass criticised the grow¬ 
ing balances of the budgets and complained of the under¬ 
estimation of receipts which, he said, placed t hem on 
scarcity rations and curtailed development. He thought 
there was a lack of a vigorous policy and of initiative 
and was pessimistic as to the future of sanitation. 

His Honour having drawn the speaker’s attention 
to the fact that he had exceeded his time-limit, the 
Hon’ble Member brought his observations to a close 
with a tribute to His Honour and Lady O’Dwyor and 
wished them a safe voyage and a happy, peaceful and 
prosperous life. 

The Hon’ble Ghaiulhri Lai Chand referred to the war 
and said the part played by the Punjab was not only 
the greatest response ever given to the call on India’s 
patriotism and valour but was also a credit to His Honour, 
who hud guided the destinies of the province for six years 
through paths often difficult and times often trying. 
It was due to His Honour’s inspiring example and capable 
leadership that the Punjab had made great sacrifices 
and earned great distinctions. He then commented on 
the budget and asked Government to view the excise 
problem w ith more concern and less complacency. This 
speaker had also to be reminded of the time-limit, and 
closed lbs speech by pressing the claims of co-operation, 
and liberal arrangements for travelling dispensaries. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Yusuf Shah jo ned other speakers 
in tluir congratulations to the llon’ble Mr. Lumsden 
and His Honour. He regarded His Honour’s labours 
as a magnificent work and Lady O’Dwycr’s untiring 
w ar work, as a labour of love which would be remembered 
in the Punjab for many years to come. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Yusuf Shah said he must a’so 
not fail to congratulate the Punjab Government lor 
giving the Punjab an Act in favour of compulsory edu¬ 
cation. Now' the matter entirely rested with local 
bodies and the success of the Act would rest entirely 
with them. If they took the people with them he was 
sure education would prosper. The same might, bo 
said about sanitation. The treat, thing was to take 
the people with them. In eonelus’on he would say 
that during all these years the* work His Honour had 
done hud been extraordinarily valuable, as also had that 
of Lady 0“ Dwyer. 

The Hon’ble Diwan Haul at Rai hoped tho Hon’ble Mr. 
Gibson would be as lucky with his budgets as his dis¬ 
tinguished predecessor. As one who had known His 
Honour for 22 years ho could speak with force of the 
success of His Honour’s notable administration in face 
of groat and numerous difficulties. It had been no 
ordinary task to maintain peace and order: besides 
internal eruptions there had been the stress of the great 
war. but what did they see as a result of it all—a sure 
and complete triumph. All-round progress was a marked 
feature of His Honour’s admirustrat on ; educational 
standards were raised high . univers ty products had 
now and promising activities provided for them. They 
could look confidently to the future reforms as holding 
out the prospect of important land marks. The speaker 
also made allusion to the caiupa’gn against bribery 
and corruption and to the remark made by the Chief 
Justice on tho opening of the High Court on April 1st 
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that His Honour had laboured hard to secure that honour 
for the province. In conclusion the Hon’hie Diwan 
DauJat Uai paid a tribute to Lady O’Dwyer for her great 
interest in the cause of women and the soldiers of the 
Punjab. 

The Hon’blo Raizada Bhagat Ram thought that the 
Council might have been taken into confidence as to the 
Government's recomniendat’ons n connect on with the 
Reforms Scheme. He did not feel qu.te satisfied ns to 
the modilicat ons in the Arms Act proposed hv the 
Government of India. He kj oke in h gli terms of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, whose great qualifies had secured 
their respect and admiration. 

The Hon'b’e ('aptam Gopal Singh thanked IPs Honour 
for recogmsing tlie services of the people of the Punjab 
by distributing titles and awards for war work, and said 
that Icflan soldiers owed a debt of gratitude to lady 
O’Dwyer also for ail she had done for their comfort. 


Extract from Sir Micheul O' Duper's .speech. 


As a result of the prompt measures taken in previous 
years to quell revolutionary and anari hie movements, 
the province had continued to he free from political 
crime, and Government was in consequence able to 
pursue its policy of relaxing the restrictions imposed 
in tlie publie interest,. 

A year ago there were 84 persons restricted under the 
Defence oi India Ad. Seven wen* so restricted during 
the year, making a total of 91 hut 44 wen* released and 
there are now only ‘24 under restriction and lit of these 
an* only under the obligation to report movements. 
There were also on April 1st; live persons and two news¬ 
papers excluded from the province and one newspaper 
in the province under an order of precensorship. 

The eases of hi persons restricted under the Defence 
of India Act were examined by two Judges of the Chief 
Court during the year and their conclusion was that in 
all cases the orders were felly justified. They recom¬ 
mended relaxation of restriction owing 1o improved 
conditions m 14 eases, hut Government had already 
anticipated I heir suggestions and even w< nt far beyond 
them alter host ilit es ceased. The result ol the enquiry 
by two high judicial officers is a striking vindieat oil 
of the act on taken by Government and an eloquent 
commentary on the unreasoning and ignorant ag.tatm n 
against the Rowlatt Act as giving unlimited scope for 
arbitrary executive act or, coming to tlie Ingress Ordi¬ 
nance' ; a year ago there were 29 persons interned i nder 
the ingress Ordinance ; 14 more were interned dump the 
year, but P.<> were released and there are now only seven 
interned. These few left are dangerous revolutionaries 
vi ho have not y<*t satisfied us that they have changed 
tlie,r views and can safely be released. A year ago there 
were t>28 restricted to their villages under the* Ordinance 

IfiO more were so restricted during the \ r **ar, hut no less 
than r>24 have been released, and there are now only 
124 restricted. 1 would remind the Council that fuun 
the.* beginning of the* war we have- had neatly 10,000 
returned emigiants to de*al with, the major ty of whom 
on their return were found te> have been infected by tin* 
enemy's propaganda with revolut unary ide'iis. Al¬ 
together about 400 of these were at one t me or another 
interned in jail. Now these* were the* most despeiate 
characters. {Some It.000 who were less dangcious weie 
restricted to their villages, and in regard to the rest no 
special measures, beyond the salutary influences ol the r 
own people w ere deemed neco -airy. It iH clear, there¬ 
fore. that as the internal situation improved Government 
»bd not delay to relax restrictions am. even to take 
risks. At the same time 1 must make it clear that if 
cm ditions should recur threatening the public peace 
Govetnmont will not delay to use all the means at its 
disposal to repress disorder. We have lately had public 
meetings at Lahore and Amritsar (I am not speaking of 


yesterday of which I have hot detals) where some of 
the speakers used wild and mllammatory language,* 
distorting the acts ami mistcpresent mg the policy of 
Government. We have had similar violent language 
in some organs of tin* lndiiui press. In bu t a section of 
agitators who kept very much in the background during 
the war when loyal citizens wore helping to tight tin* 
common enemy, are now coming forward to show the r 
valour by attacking Government and its agents and 
endeavouring to intimidate and coerce quid law-abiding 
people by tbcT propaganda of so-called pa>s,\e resis¬ 
tance. I have already sa il publicly that the 1’unjab 
repudiated what is or was known as “passive InyuMy." 
ft will repudiate even mole emphatically tliai veiled 
dislovalty which, while lrdiiig itself under the cloak of 
passive res stance, leads on its dupes into open defiance 
of authority and the pena.it cs which such dehaiicc entails. 

\\ <i rnimi I a it<ji tutors. 

The Government of th s prov tin e is, ,uul w ill remain, 
determined that public order which was manua ned 
so successfully during the time of war shall not he d s- 
turhed in time of peace. Action lias therefore already 
been taken under the Defence of India Act. against 
certain iml.v duals at Lahore and Amritsar who. what¬ 
ever their motives, weie openly endeavouring to arouse 
public feeling against tlie Government. The F.i.Csh 
Government which has crushed lorc'gn foes and quelled 
infernal rebellion Could a,fiord to despise these agitators, 
but it has the duty of protecting the young and 'gnorant 
whom they may incite to m -luel' and crime wlule them¬ 
selves standing aside. I therefore take this opportunity 
of warning all who are < oimeeted with political ninve- 
menls in the province, that I l ey wdl be held responsible 
for the proper conduct, of meetings which they or< anise, 
for the language used at, and the consequence that follow- 
such meet ngs. Subject, to these provisos Government 
lias no desire to restrict in any wav the right ol public 
meeting, hut it is a matter of common knowledge that 
those who organ sc such meetings even w .th quite legiti¬ 
mate objects, often lack the moral courage or the autho¬ 
rity to restrain some of the more v-olent speakers. It ih 
also, 1 fear, only too true tha.t owing to the wild and 
reckless language wlieh a ba.ndlnl of nosy agitalors 
hahiluallv ii dulge in, sober and reasonable men with a. 
regard lor the r iz:al shrink Irom attending such meet¬ 
ings. Rest ru'iiing influene.es are therefore cilia r at sent 
or are not exere’sed. Hence the necesslv ini my via,ru¬ 
ing which is add leased to press us well as to the platform. 
It may not he out of pla.ee to repeat .Esnp’s story of the 
enemy trumpeter who begged the soldier ol the vic¬ 
torious army to spare him on the ground that he was a 
non-combatant. The se'd'cr refused on the ground 
that without the trumpeter’s summons ihc enemy’s 
soldiers would not have advanced. The moral is (bar. 

] would . si. in a.ll seriousness, is ID'S the calm and o ai-on- 
ahle atmos| heic which is need*d to | icj i ic li.r wav 
for constitutional reforms V It ecrtamly is nH. and 
those who a,re electing that iinhealt by at mi mphi i e 
are the dcedli* *>t enemies of the came of r< !orm wl.'i-li 
tliev proj n'-r to cbampion. Fortunately ll* ir 'r i!m*m-e 
docs not -mi respond to (lie i ms* f|i<\ make. Thev do 
not, Speak with the V OH c ol the Funjab. 

EntiH' i I the /{mrln't 'cl 

ll tnnv Remove mmir Iiu.-conccpt urns il 1 snv a few 
words about the How let ♦ Act w hi* Ii i* I he nr'innu >>l 
the How bit Committees I’ejort. The ( nnr.iit t*-e ((in¬ 
sisted of tiv<* members of whom tv. o w<re <hs(iiignisb,i*d 
Indian lawyers, one a ji dge tiom F.ngh ud and one tie 
Chief .Tust.ce o! Fornmuy. ll was. t l.ercf M re. a lody 
peeulmrly strong m judicial ami l<g t .i talent and expe¬ 
rience. The leport esta.bli.-hed chilly the pit val* mT 
of widespread anarchical and re\oi,it otiarv consp tm y 
in [ arts of lud a. Tlie sole ohjeef < i If* A< t '■s to < cable 
Go'erntiu id to deal promptly and < Jn * t ■' ■ !y vth a h 
'■onspiracies, sbouhl t b.ey occur, m tin ■ ame way c.s the 
Defence of 1ml a A-1, wlieh wdl scam la) s<. enabled 
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this Government to deal with the Ghadr conspiracy 
. in parts of the Punjab. The AH, is not of general appli¬ 
cation. It ran only conic into force on the special order 
of the Governor-General in Council. It can only be 
applied to parts of the country, whore anarchical and 
revolutionary movements exist and it is only concerned 
with certain “ scheduled oiTenocs ” such as murder, 
dacoity and sedition. It confers on the police no powers 
on arbitnflv arrest, search or interference. Action can 
only be taken on the written order of the local Govern¬ 
ment when there are reasonable grounds ior believing 
that the person arrested has been concerned in, or the. 
ph.ee searched, is b"irig used for the commission of such 
offences. The. people of Lahore and Amritsar should 
and do know what bloodshed and disorder were avoided 
by tin- prompt, arrest of the Lhadr conspirators in .Feb¬ 
ruary lit 15. and the search for and seizure of their bomb 
factories. The recent puerile demonstrations against 
the Rowlutt Act in both these cities would therefore he 
ludicrous, if they did not. indicate how easily ignorant, 
and credulous people not one in a thousand of whom 
knows am thing of 1 he measure can be ru.sled. Those 
who wantonly mislead them incur a serious respon¬ 
sibility. I would remind them of President Lincoln’s 
famous sayng “ You can. if you art. 1 very clever and 
very unscrupulous, mislead all \ eople for some time, 
and some people for all t me but uni cannot mislead 
all the people for all time.” Thou- whoappe, d to passion 
and ignorance ralher than to reason have allay of reckon¬ 
ing in store for them. 

Constil utional lie forms. 

That brings mo to Ihe question of Constitutional 
Reforms. Within the last year the public of the pro¬ 
vince and this Council have been given the opportunity 
ol expressing their opinions on the Reform Scheme 
generally and on Ihe specific matters investigated bv the 
South borough Committees. It has been suggested in 
some quarters that the Punjab Government is opposed 
to the Reforms Scheme. 1 need hardly sav that, state¬ 
ment is a b iolntely unfounded. I should have no hesi¬ 
tation in pulling the Council and the public in posses¬ 
sion of inv views but higher authority decided, perhaps 
wisely, that at this st.ige such a course was not advisable. 

I may say here, the Punjab Government, like every other 
local Governmenf, has glmllv accepted and will loyally 
carry out the policy o| higher authority as embodied in 
t lie declaration ofAugust 1917. Rut it is the duty 
of this Government to advise how that policy should be 
given effect to having regard to the local conditions 
and the interests of the various classes concerned. The 
ob j< e t ol tic* scheme j, to assoc i a te f lie people as a w hole 
more closely wit h hot b 1 he policy and the working machin¬ 
ery ol Government.. f l Imt is an object which I have 
endeavoured steadily to keep in mind during the last 
six years. Rut there are great masses of the people 
who are not yet in a position to grasp the wider aspects 
of self-governing i ns| it u( ions, a nd till their political 
education is more advanced- and we are endeavouring 
to hasten it by spreading education, extending local 
self-government, and other means—-Government cannot 
in fairness to them renounce its role as trustee of their 
interests till it can transfer the responsibility to those 
who are their genuine and deliberately chosen repre¬ 
sentatives. 

6 

* + * * * * 

The IPf/r. 

1 have spoken ho often about the war and the Punjub’s 
'rhan in it during the last, year that I need say hut little 
to-day. We started the war with 1,00,000 men in the 
army. 

In 191“ 1 was able to tell you that in the first 21 years 
of the war we had raised 3.24,000 omn bat ants, In the 
next year we raised over 1.27,000 and a year ago our total 
was therefore over n quarter of a million. We were 
then in the most critical stage of the war and in response 


to His Majesty’s august message and the Premier’s 
appeal I asked the province to raise another 2,00,000 
men including 1,80,000 fighting men within a year. Many 
peoplo thought that was an extravagant demand. Those 
people did not know the spirit of the Punjab. April 
and May HUS were the harvest months and we advisedly 
did not rush recruiting. But 21,000 men were enrolled. 

From June to September the recruiting campaign 
was carried on everywhere with great enthusiasm and in 
those four months 78,000 men or over 19,500 per month 
joined the colours. In October owing to the influenza 
epidemic* the number dropped to 14,426 and in November 
when we were about to make a fresh effort our enemies 
collajiseil and hostilities came to an end— the number 
fell to 0,513 in November. But in six months from 
June to November we had raised 99,000 men or half 
of the total promised and in the eight months— April 
to November—our total was 1,21,000 men including 
1 ,00,000 combatants. If the need had continued we 
should have completed our quota of 200.000. As it is 
we can claim to have raised about 3,00,000 combatants 
during the four years of the war, or more than lmlf 
the total raised in the Indian Empire, excluding of 
course the splendid contribution from our gallant 
neighbours and allies in Nepal. 

The distribution of the 3,55,000 combatants by main 
religions and tribes is roughly as follows 


Muhammadans . 


1,70,000 

Pat bans . 

5,000 


Muhammadans from 

N. and t\ Punjab 
(commonly known 
as Punjabi Mu- 

banimadans) 

1,30,000 


Muhammadans from 

South Punjab 

25,000 


Kashmiris 

1,500 


Other M uhammadans 

2,500 


Sikhs 


90,000 

Hindus 


90,000 

Ja(> 

30,000 


Dogras . 

24,000 


Other Rajputs 

](>,000 


Alnrs 

10.000 


Gil jiltS 

o.ftoo 


(iour Brahmans 

5,000 


All others 

5,000 


Punjabi Christ ians 


4,000 

’The Muhammadans forming 

5-9ths of 

the population 


gave 48 per cent, of the recruits. Hindus with 39 of 
the population furnished J-4f.h, while Sikhs though only 
l-9th of the population also furnished 1 -4th. 

As 1 said last year, the lighting men were drawn almost 
exilusixely and the non-combatants mainly from tho 
rural population both for army and even the Indian 
Defence Force. The townsfolk made but a slight res¬ 
ponse to the call for men, though they lioljK'd generously 
in the war loans. But most of the rural Hindus did 
splendidly in recruiting and their proportionate recruit¬ 
ment though much below that of the Sikhs is nearly 
equal to that, of the Punjabi Muhammadans. 

Of 37,000 death casualties on service tip t o 11th Novem¬ 
ber 1918, about 14,000 belong to tho Punjab districts 
and States, anil even though hostilities have ceased in 
Europe our Punjab troops are still lighting bravely for 
their country and their ting on the borders of Persia and 
Central Asia where, os the latest accounts show, their 
exploits have struck terror into tho Bolshevists who 
had hoped to spread ruin and anarchy in India. 

The Punjab is now welcoming back its brave defenders 
and it is with deep regret 1 have heard of what has just 
taken place at Multan. 

gallant Punjab regiment has just returned there 
from service abroad, and it was arranged by citizens 
of Multan that on tho morning of the 5th the regiment 
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wa«t to receive an address of welcome from the municipal 
committee at one of the city gates, march through the 
city and bo entertained in the public gardens. The 
organisers of the so-called passive resistance however 
thought that any such welcome or honour to the troops 
on the 5th would interfere with their demonstration 
• on the fith. They arranged that if the regiment marched 
through the city on the 5th the shops were to be closed 
at that time and so far from a welcome being given 
to those brave and loyal men, a number of mourning 
symbols were to be paraded before thorn. Naturally 
the regiment was not, prepared to accept, such an insult 
and the arrangement was cancelled. The incident is 
not creditable to the people of Multan. On reflexion 
1 am sure those who arranged it, will bo ashamed of it, 
and their example will not find imitator'- elsewhere, 
but it also indicates what I have already said, viz., that 
the passive resistance movement is being used to cover 
disloyalty and disaffection. 

I have no time to-dav to dwell on the great deeds 
of the Punjab—the Punjab soldiers. As complete a 
chronicle as is possible is being prepared for the province 
and for each district. All I need say here is that India 
and the British Empire owe much to the fighting races 
of the Punjab whose fame for loyalty and valour has 
never stood higher than to-day. Tho Government 
has not been slow or niggardly in recognising those 
services. 

The Army Department is now taking measures to 
distribute the 1,78,000 acres of canal land which we 
have put at, their disposal to reward distinguished service 
in the field. Ih recognition of the splendid efforts made 
by the rural classes Government has remitted 15 lakhs 
of the land-revenue to selected villages, awarded to 
individuals 20,000 in vw/ir in the last, two years, and 
25,000 in life mm/is, allotted over (10,000 acres of canal 
land to the landed gentry who as a body have rendered 
such signal services during the war. and about- 12,000 
acres to non-officials and 2,000 acres to selected officials 
for eminent war services. 

Tho great part, played by the Pindi and Jhelum dis¬ 
tricts in t he war lias been raoognised by t lie extension 
of their terms of settlement from 20 to .‘10 years, and 
of the Talagang tahsil from 20 to 25 years- and in other 
districts or portions of districts the war services have 
boon one of the main arguments for fixing a 30 years’ 
term. 

Where the services have been memorable the recogni¬ 
tion has, 1 think, been prompt, and generous. The four 
years of war arc a splendid illustration of what can be 
achieved by the Government and the people working 
in close co-operation for a common object ; they also 
add another glorious chapter to t he annals of the Punjab. 

IIis Honour's Farewell. 

Gentlemen, I have often been criticised for dwelling 
on the achievements of the Punjab in season and out of 
season. But, ray pride in the province is based on no 
narrow parochial spirit. 1 have spent 15 years away 
from it, during which I have seen many other parts of 
India. 

I might, indeed say, 

“ Mtii'h have I seen and known—’cities known-men, 
“ And manners, climates, councils, governments.” 

But nowhere did I find the same qualities as the Punjab 
can show from the Prince’s palace down to the peasant's 
hut. I found T could meet the Punjabi, whatever his 
class or condition, as man to man without suspicion 
or mistrust. I found him in the mass loyal but not, 
subservient, brave but not boastful, enterprising but. 
not visionary, progressive but not pursuing false ideals 
or mistaking the shadow for tho substance. 

These are the qualities which have made the Punjab 
among the Provinces of India “ not least but honoured 
of them all,” and these are the qualities which com¬ 
bined with the moral courage that will be so essential 
in the times before you, will keep the Punjab in the 
vanguard of progress and prosperity. 


I regard it as a great privilege to have lived and worked 
with such a people and to be closing mv service amongst * 
them. And now. gentlemen, 1 must thank you for your 
kind words to-day about ray wife and myself. 1 also 
must, thank you for your kindly but over generous refer¬ 
ence to my work in this Council and m the proximo 
during the last six years. They have not been made 
easy years for any of us, but my task has been 
lighter by the wise counsel and hearty support, 1 Lute 
received on all critical occasions from ilon'blc Members 
not only in this Chamber hut outside. Naturally we have 
not always seen eye to eye. The object of this ( owned 
is to pro\ ide opportunities for the free and frank expres¬ 
sion of all shades of opinion. All of us have much to 
learn—each of us, 1 hope, has sonic tiling to feacli. None 
of us claims to In infallible, not c\rn the youngest of us, 
and none of us is the worse for entu-n m as long as it is 
honest and fair. Every one it, n responsible position 
who says what he believes to he true and does what he 
thinks to be right must be prepared for that. 

But while I have never tried to iullieuiee the honest 
convictions oi any Member of this Council. 1 hope and 
believe that yam in your turn give me credit for one thing, 
that in whatever 1 have said and done, 1 have been 
moved by the single desire to serve what l considered 
to he the true interests of tin- Punjab and its people, 
and that will continue to be my object even after 1 leave 
the province. 

****** 


Annex itch VI. 

(Sec paragraph 33 of note.) 

Extract from the " ’J rihon," dated JOlh April ID It), 


Hhizing / vdiscrUiou. 

Hir Michael O’Dwyer lias crowned a. fairly long list of 
indiscreet utterances by fl speech im extraordinarily 
unwise and tins! afcsumn-likc as any speech could 
w<-II be. Salient extracts from this speech will be tournl 
on another page, and they will show' that it was on a lino 
with and had all the characteristics of tho famous Simla 
speech, with this difference that while that speech was 
made in a Council in which “ plain speaking ” could he, 
as it actually was, met by ” plain speaking ” in the, 
prc.-clit case both because Sir Michael Was the President 
of the (.'nulled and also ,iccaimc of the composition of 
the Council itself no such thing was possible. There is 
another difference. At tin* time when the Simla, speech 
was made. Sir Michael had a part of Ids admini-1 ni t ion 
still before him. When lie ■-■nohe on Monday If f he 
was, on fin oilier hand, on the very eve nj | ( i« icCro- 
rneiit. The tliif.it -r and warning., ill wine), he > o tivlv 
indulged were, theielurc, very' mml> in thciiflnn - I an 
unplcti .ant legacy' lilt to his hiici csM»r. and 1 hi - legacy 
would only la- rendered wor e il Bis Honour w« re to 
ulili.-.e the remaining tew day v ol hr- 1cm of o1h< < lor 
tr.ui-lat mg the tinea, tv and the Winnings into m-lion. 
It i., o.ie thing ioi ii man t<* live comi;-1 ent !y tin to hi* 
reputn.t mu* us. ;i strong rider when lie laces nil tin- eon- 
sequences of hi* measure-. huns< It ; it is quite another 
for Giiif to sow tile wind and tluu lean- 0 i<- one oj e 
else to reap the whit Iw tnd ; find t he posd cm in ! hr- cm e 
is not. dit i cent because tin- teeling uhsh lin'd be '.he 
inev it aide nut come of to wise and unsy input het • mca.sui es 
will never seek or find any but legitimate, peace’ul and 
absolutely const it ul ional out let and will never bo dim ted 
against the Government us stub, but solely ag nist the 
mec seres themselves. 

Let us examine in the cool light of cere on n-e oj <i , 

' liaraeteristic passages in ills Honour - .‘| c<'h. 1 

must make it- char,” he said alter ivfennig to the action 
taken by his Government by way oj relaxm/ r -.trictious 

il !» 2 
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imprtnc'1 during the war, “ that if conditions should recur 
threatening tin: public peace (iovornment will not delay 
to use all the means at its disposal to repress disorder.” 
Again : "The. Government of this province is, and will 
remain, determined that public order which w r as main¬ 
tained so successfully during the time of war shall not he 
disturbed in time of’peace.” < >n those .nrioccnt-looking 
propositions in respect oi which there is no difference 
of opine n between the Government and the much 
maligned educated community, though the latter 
frailUv are unable to sen cither the necessity tor or the 
wisdom of enunciating them in the present circumstances. 
His Honour bases a tremendous philippic ugauisl those 
whom lie is pleased <o call "agitators.” “ We have 
lately had public meetings at Lahore and Amritsar, ’ 
he suvs, " where some ol the speakers used wild and 
inflammatory language distorting th»* acts and mis¬ 
represent ing the policy ol the Government. We have 
had similar viole.nl language in some, organs of the Indian 
pro-ts." Again: “The British Government which haH 
crushed foreign foes and i|uelled internal rebellion could 
afford to despise these agitators, blit it' has the duty of 
protecting the voung anil ignorant whom they may incite 
to mis; hie! and crime, while themselves standing aside. 
I, t here!ore. take the opportunity of warning all w-ho are 
connected with political movements in the province 
that. Kiev will he held responsible, for the proper conduct 
of meetings in the province which tiny organise, for 
the language used at and the coiisei|ueiiecs that follow 
such meetings.” J justly : "It is a matter ol roninion 
knowledge that those who organise such meetings, even 
wit 1 1 <|iiitc legit i mate objects, of t en lack t In* moral courage 
or tin* authority to restrain some of the more violent, 
speakers. * * * Hence t.he necessity for my warn¬ 
ing which is addressed to the Press as well as to the 
p 1: 1 1 torn). It may not. he out. of jda.ce to repeat /Esop’s 
stor\ ol the enemy trumpeter who begged the soldier 
ol the victorious army to spare him on the ground that 
he was a non-com bat ant. The soldier rcluscd on the 
ground that without the trumpeter’* summons the 
cnomv’s soldiers would not have advanced." It would 
he impossible to compress a larger number of obvious 
fnllaeics wit hin so brief a space. To begin with, Kir 
Micluicl O’Dwyer confounds merely alleged intemperate 
language as such with criminal acitixity. with the pro¬ 
motion of disorder. As a matter ol fact, the tw'o are 
oltcn as different. could he. not only in intention which, 
alter all. is the most important thing where crime is 
concerned, hut in possible eonseipieliecs, and this is why 
the jurisprudence of every civilised country makes a 
Hear <Ii 11 erent iat ion between t hem. Secondly, His 
Honour lorects that a speaker or a writer can only be 
held responsible lot the real and forccable consequences 
ol his speech or writing, and not lor consequences that, 
are cither unreal or illegitimate. Because you imagine 
that certain speeches mid writings directed against the 
Bowlat t Act, lor example, are liable to have consequences 
which they have not bad and which onlimuy men do not. 
heliew that they < an have or to be misinterpreted by 
the ignorant and t he iIliI crate as a call to a,el ive resistance, 
you arc not justified in taking drastic action against the 
speaker and writers. Nor, in any ease, are you entitled 
to lake an v act ion against per sons I or a llegcd in 4 em per ate 
political agitation under such a measure as the Defence 
oi India Act. ’f such action had been justifiable on the 
basis of such allegation, Mrs. Besanl would, not have 
been released, nor would the Horne Member have spoken 
as he recently did. 

But our strongest objection is to the spirit and temper 
which Kir Michael O’ Dwyer brings to the discussion. 
ITis Honour knows, as we all (hr. that the atmosphere 
is highly surcharged, that the public miml is in a state 
of unusual excitement. At such a time a wise ruler 
would do all he could to allay the public feeling, to 
utter the soft word that turncth away wrath. The 
exact reverse of this policy is what Kir Michael O’Dwyer 
follows. If there is bitterness he increases it immensely. 
Mark the tone of the pa-sa<.es already quoted, and also 
of a passage like the following " The people of Lahore 


and Amritsar should and do know what bloodshed and 
disorder were avoided by the prompt arrest of Chadr 
conspirators in February 1015, and the search for and 
soi/.ure of their bomb factories. The recent puerile 
demonstrations against the Rowlatt. Act in both these 
cities would, therefore, he ludicrous if they did not indi¬ 
cate how easily ignorant and credulous peoplt— not one « 
in a thousand of whom know's anything about the mea¬ 
sure- can be misled. Those who wantonly mislead 
them incur a serious responsibility.” His Honour 
rannot be unaware that in this matter of the Rowlatt 
Act the whole of educated India is of one mind, that 
every non oflieial member of the Indian Legislative 
Council voted against it, while among those who con¬ 
demned if strongly and foretold the agitation which is 
now taking place—the exact form does not matter— 
were such men as Mr. Banerjea, Kir D. Waeha and Mr. 
Kastri, who arc presumably just as competent, to form 
an opinion of the measure as himself, that the Press 
all over the country has protested against it with one 
voice and so have numerous public meetings in all parts 
of the country, and lastly that the number of men who 
took part in the demonstrations of Sunday, which His 
Honour is pleased to describe as puerile, were to bo 
counted not by tens of thousands, nor even by hundreds 
of thousands, but by millions. If all these men are to 
be elussed under the two heads of knaves and fools, 
of unscrupulous agitators and their dupes. His Honour 
will probably find that there are few left in our own 
province to whom his own appellation of " men of sanity 
and eoinrnon-Rouse ” is to be applied. As for the language 
of threat repeatedly used by Kir Michael we have just a 
word to say. His Honour could not have been at the 
helm of affairs in this province for six long years with¬ 
out making the political agitalors realise what they have 
to expect from him. The warning, therefore, was abso¬ 
lutely superfluous. 


Annf.xuue VTI. 

(See Paragraph 35 of note.) 

Speech by Sir Michael O' Ihryer. Lieutenant-Governor of the 
1'on jab at tlx Montgomery Hall on evening of Thursday, 
JfJifi April 19 W. 

“ Gentlemen,- I am glad to think that the excitement 
of this evening has not. prevented us from meeting here 
to-night. .1 am proud to meet in this unique gathering 
so many representatives of the great, martial races, 
Muhammadan. Sikh and Hindu, of the Punjab who, t hough 
differing in origin, religion end social customs are united 
to one another and to the British Government by two 
bonds of steel, the bonds of loyalty and valour. These 
are the qualities which have distinguished the Punjab 
during its 70 years’ connection with the British Govern¬ 
ment and they have never been so conspicuous as in the 
last 41 years of war. They have not only enhanced the 
fame of the Punjab: they have raised the name and 
status of India in the Empire, for the Punjab’s contribu¬ 
tion of lighting men during the war, drawn almost exclu¬ 
sively from the rural population, 170,000 Muhammadans 
00,000 Kikhs, 00.000 Hindus represents half India’s 
war effort, and if your share wore omitted India's contribu¬ 
tion would have been less worthy of her strength end 
resources. You have good ground therefore for urging 
that your services have had no small share in shaping the 
generous policy of the Reform Scheme and for asking 
that in giving practical form to that scheme your services 
should not he forgotten, nor your interests overlooked. 

No one can ren: oiiablv contest your desire that in 
the ehrngps timt the future has in store deeds not words 
should bo regarded. You and I know wlmt lip-loyalty 
is. We have seen good deal of it in recent days. To 
discriminate between words and deeds is what I have 
ste.idih tried to keep in view in my administration oi the 
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province, and I am confident that the discrimination will 
not he overlooked by higher authority. Por my part 
I have not failed to plead your cause- sonic may say 
with undue insistence—anil I trust my voice has not been 
raised in vain. Hut if you are to play the part which 
your services and interests justify in the future of the 
province, you must, continue to qualify yourself by 
sound education and by training in the practical work 
of Administration. 

Within the last MO years you have made remarkable 
progress in both directions, hut the world is moving 
rapidly and you must make even greater efforts. I am 
glad to hear from you th.it the inc isures taken by Govern¬ 
ment in my time to extend edueation. vernacular, sec¬ 
ondary, industrial, and agricultur; 1. in rural tracts, to 
secure to the classes von represent a greater share in 
the civil administration and to establish your looting 
in the higher ranks of the army will help you to 
qualify for a further advance. 

That will he secured by your showing the same steady 
and honourable co-operation with (bn eminent and its 
officers in peace as in war. You represent, the great 
landholding and martini tribes with the biggest stake 
in the province. 

A Basel e/ts Agitation. 

You re;’disc the difficulties of administration and the 
necessity of taking rneii.sures to prevent peaceful and 
orderly progress being disturbed by disorder and anarchy. 
You have seen within the Iasi few weeks how a law 
passed t.o safeguard the lives and property of the people 
against such outbursts of anarchy .and revolution (a 
law that is only to be brought into operation if unfor¬ 
tunately those condi ions should arise) has by the per¬ 
sistent. falsehood and misrepresentation of a small but 
noisy class been made to appear as a deadly weapon 
aimed at the people whom it is intended to protect, in h 
situation of great emergency. 

Those of \ on who have studied that law as 1 hope all 
of you have, know how baseless that, agitation is. you can 
gather something of the motives of those behind that 
agitation from hat took plii.ee a few days ago at Multan, 
when the Row i.dt Bill agitation was made a pretext for 
offering an insult, to a g.dlant Punjabi regiment, composed 
of Punjabi Muhammadans, Sikh u end Dogras, that had 
returned trom the front after fighting the battles of India 
and its King Kmperor. 

Prompt action required. 

The men who offered that insult had, as we know’, no 
martial spirit themselves and no appreciation for valour 
and loyally of those who had been safeguarding their 
hearths end homes. Their object is to attack Govern¬ 
ment and insult those who arc true to their salt. Loyal 
men mast and will oppose their evil designs. J would 
therefore ask you to explain the motives and policy of 
Government ;•■! shown in that law to those within your 
influence end to expose the campaign of falsehood that 
is being carried on in certain quarters in order to mislead 
the ignorent. end credulous masses and the scum of the 
bazars of the towns and to incite them to crime and dis¬ 
order. The promoters of«ihe agitation began bv announc¬ 
ing a policy of so-called passive resistance. What form 
has that taken V You have, hoard what happened at 
Multan on H-.t unlay. At Lahore and Amritsar on 
Sunday corrmon and intimidation were used to law- 
abiding citizens, and in Bombay they have begun openly 
to defy the 1 v . This movement unless promptly checked 
w ill tiring about, disorder and bloodshed—it has already 
done so at Amritsar and Lahore and will endanger the 
lives and property to law-abiding citizens. Government 
looks to you end to all loyal citizen whatever their 
political views to join with it in openly denouncing this 
dangerous agitation and bringing it to a speedy close. 
Your co-operation with Government in this and similar 
mailers will be as valued and as much appreciated as 
.your memorable war services. The situation is for the 
moment critical and prompt action on your part and that 


of Government is required. Government will d<> its duty 
without hesitation and will support uhi in doing \ ours." 
Government will enforce the law and, if that‘lends 
to bloodshed, the responsibility is with those who make 
others to bn ,k tin* law. 

This is my Inst word of counsel and I know you will take 
prompt action on it and enable me to restore public 
order belore 1 len\e tin* province. The trouble, though 
serious, is not widespread and with your help will soon 
be dispelled. It will be a proud memory to me that in 
time of w ar or of internal trouble 1 never appealed to the 
martial races of the Punjab in vain. 1 am eoufident 
that by your action > nd that of the loyal and sturdy men 
you represent uni will within 1 lie next few w eeks establish 
a further claim to my gratitude and to the consideration 
of Government. 

1 must now say good-bye. In leaving the province 1 
slmll carry awa\ the recollection ot what you have done. 
1 shall not forget, you, nor your work, nor your interests.” 


Annexukk Y t I1I. 

(See paragraph f»3 of note.) 

Extract from the “('ini and Military Gazette," dated 
Friday, the 12th Uteevibcr 111 19. 


The Malta Riots. 

(Commission’s Report. 

Weakness of the Govern men t . 

The Commission appointed to inquire into tlx* riots 
which occurred at. Y’aletta in .lime last has hrmd its 
report. It is, in effect, a damning imlielnu nt of the 
Government of Malta during a gnat part of the war. 
I doubt if any Government inquiry has ever administcri <1 
such a bitter pill to the authorities whw h set it on toot, 
says a writer in “Truth.” The Commissioners are 
obviously impartial men- a judge of the Maltese Court, 
the Y’ice-President ol the Chamber oi Advocatis. a local 
magistrate, and two lieiiL naiit eolcm P ol the Pi it eh 
Army. A nqiort signed by five I'ueh men and beating 
every indication of careful and intelligint inquiry into 
all t.lie lints, must be taken as coin Iti.iv e ol the matters 
which its authors W'cre commission'd to report ujon. 

On .lime 7 and 8 Y'ah tta was lor some hours more 
or less in jiossesSion of a riotous mob numbering some 
thousands. They assembled about MHO e.v , on the 7th, 
marched about, ordering shops to close and Hags to l><« 
lowered, and breaking t ho windows of obnoxious eslablidi- 
incuts, such as the Vnion Club and the Palace. They 
broke into the Lyceum and made a bonfire of some 
of the furniture. They wrecked the houses of two 
unpopular eit i/etn one of them Mr. A/./.opardi, a member 
of the Council, and they stormed the office ot the Malta. 
Chronicle, and burned a part of its contents in the street. 
Tnis sort ol thing went on lor two hours without any 
effectual resistance by the police, A part y ol 04 ol the 
M i.lta Composite Battalion then arrived in the town, 
and small detachments were sent out. A party of six 
men, will* officers, were sent to protect one house. They 
were* hooted and pelted by the mob, arid eventually fired 
upon from a window' ; upon which the soldiers fired on 
the crowd without orders, killing two nun and wounding 
seven. A party of ten soldiers under a lieutiimnt were 
sent to the Chronicle office, whch v a- found to be full of 
escaping gas. The oilieer withdrew' his men, and ordered 
them to fire for the purjiOse of frighti liing the rioters, 
with the result that one of the crowd was wounded and 
another killed. A deputation from the informal 
“National Assembly,” which was sitting', rv# ritually 
waited on the Lieutenant-Govcrni i. Major C, i.< nd 
Hunte. Blair (the Governor being absent), and guaranteed 
that if the troops were withdrawn there should he no 
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further disturbance, and thour torrns were a'-eeptod. On 
the following morning additional Maltese troops wore 
ordered into the town, and a navi.l deta,<hn:'nt land'd 
e.t'-lv in th<- dav crowds again cn||i«f|”d and ''aim mlo 
is ill i don with the fxdico and tli" mililary. and again a 
d.-Mutation of “ not aides " w;; it < <1 on the Geneinl. who 
ill.i lc certain promises, by wav ol ea-diie the situation 
a mo no; other things that if it b'-eame necessary P- u-e 
troops only local troop?; -diould hv employed. In the 
aft ■ rnt»ori riot hie broke out again in front ol tin* I’nion 
(‘lith, and c'-rtain mill , and houses were attacked. The 
Maltese troops who were s'-nt to th<- scene appear in have 
done nothing, and the riot continued for aland three 
hours. Tlteu, at. 7-‘ld f.M.. I.Vt seamen and it.;u’iii'-it 
were brought up, the streets cleared, and order re: tored. 

'The (Jorirnninit helpless. 

These facts t-11 their own tale of the eompMe Jmlp- 
Hs iiei; of the Government in the face ol tin mith-vak 
arid tin- futility of tie- uieai ureH adopted. The < din- 
mnuon eomui'iit st.-oiie Iv upon tln-e point 1 more 
esp.-eially upon the neglect to take preeaut ion i betore- 
ha'id and the failure to employ the Navy <-n dune 7th 
Ash'll th" us lessmrss of the police had heroine apparent. 
Tlr-v condemn the a,mi. Mgeni'-nt made tor lie- <mpl"\- 
meiit of Maltese troops only, and they eoii-ider that the 
military authorities should have taken eomphte control 
of the town on tie- evenim: of the 7th. <>b\ioii ly tin- 
only valid excuse th.it Ml I. I he olleivd tor tin br< kdo w n 
ol tin- authorities would he that they were taken l-v 
surprise. This excuse is lu-ftatived by the fad that 
“ the General Stall wen- warned on dune 51 h Iliad crowds 
would aisemhle on tin- 7th,” hut the lull sii/nilioaiiee 
ol thi-t warnin'/ can only he appreciated when all the 
circumstance* which led up to the out hreak are under- 
st.nod. These eireumstances also the Commission, as 
in tmeted, has gone into fully, and the result is i>v far 
th-- most important part ol the report. No prtVis cim 
do justice to it. 

The Disloyal Parly. 

The public at home will learn with unpleasant surpHfC 
that th'-oui/hout the war Malta, has hem in a condition 
the only parallel to which is to he found in Ireland. 
There is a more or less openly disloyal pasty, the prin¬ 
cipal figure in which is I>r Enrico Mi/./.i—not. to he 
confounded with hi>< brother, another public man of 
dilTerenf views. Dr. Mr/.zi is for union with Italv. There 
G another patriotic party, whose programme seem; to he 
constitutional independence within the British Empire. 
It is very like Sinn Fein and the constitutional Nation¬ 
alists nearer home. During the war the former party has 
been in a state of veiled liodility to the Government. 
After the armistice a “ National Assembly ” was pot 
together by Dr. Neeberras with a view to uniting all 
parties in a request to the Dome < .'owrnm.-nf lor the 
grant of a liberal constitution for Malta. It net, liow<\er 
nt “ Giovini Malta,” a Mizzian eliih, and Dr. Mi/.z.i was 
elected Secretary. Before il met. on Erl ruary lb’llh 
last the Secretary ol State made il known that h • ha.d 
instmeted the new Governor to report on tin- <p'->tion 
ol representative Government. 'Pin- effect of thi.- was 
to divide the Assembly, the moderate.-,' proposing to 
discuss matters with tin- nmv Governor, and th. »\t:e- 
misls proposing a resolution which aimed at independi nee 
through tin- IN-aee ('onlerenre. Tin- meeting adjourn d 
till dime 7th—the first da\ ol the riots. The first me ting 
had been accompanied by dGo-derly d- monstrut ion* of 
crowds, anrl damage to proper!\. and in view ol the 
agitation that had been kept up iu the interval, the 
GommissionerS conclude that the extremists, being in 
a minority in the Assembly, organ Ded the demon.-tnil ion 
>n June 7th for the purpose of intimidating the moderates. 
In otlnjr words, tlu- demonstration of the preparation--’ 
for w'hieh the Government was warned on dune 5lh, 
was essentially of a seditious (-haraeter and directed 
against the Imperial Government. Numerous other 
events conspired to create clGcoutuit and disloyalty and 


fociH it on the meeting ol the National AiHembly. Serious 
discontent was simmering among the dockyard workers, 
whose uumLi is had grown during the war from 4,000 
to Iii,<Mill. There had recently been a " strike” ot stu¬ 
dents at the university against (hangeS in the regulations 
as to the contemn nt of degrees, and various proceedings 
ot the strikers had been more or less condoned. Gnat 
discontent had been provoked by much recent legisla¬ 
tion, the most conspicuous instance being the imposition 
in D)|S of a -uieeeMsion duty of a very far-reaching charac¬ 
ter. Tin clergy, who wcrealtceted hv this duty, ltd the 
angry agitation which it provoked, with the result that 
Ur- Gov rnment. rescinded the tax as regaids, the clergy, 
hut leit it unaltered as regards the laity— a tiuly amazing 
example ol political ineptitude. Two or three pages ot 
the Report of the Commission an- tilled with the recital ot 
the accumulated grievances of various .-nations ol the 
|K>pnlaf ion, includin'/, of course, t hose such as “ profi- 
tef-'i'ig 1 and the high cost, of living which are eon moil 
to all countries, as well as the violent tli. loyalty of the 
vernacular press, the open anti- Brit ish propaganda in 
vn-ions shapes, and the neglect, of the Government to 
resist these influences either by enforcing tin local defence 
regulation* or by any kind of counter propaganda. 


An’m:m'ku IX. 

(See paragraph 59 of note.) 

E.rtrarl front Hu “Chit anil Military CazdteM dated 
Wednesday. the 1 llh May 19/9. 


FAREWELLS TO SIR MICHAEL 0 DWYER. 

Aduhessks uy Sevkkal Communities. 

Jlis Honour's Vigorous reply. 

Lessons or the Prr.cu: Pisonnos, 

Meeting the Afghan Challenge. 

1 chore. May /~.—At Government House this morning 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor received loyal 
addresses from deputations representing various com¬ 
munities. Those present besides the deputations were 
Lady O' Dwyer, Major-General Sir William l ev non 
and Staff; the lion hies Mr. Maynard and Mr. Eagan, 
Financial Commissioners; the Hon hie Mr. Thompson, 
Chief Secretary, Punjab; Brigadier-General Clarke and 
Staff; Mr. Kitehin, Commissioner, Lahore : Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnson; Mr. Stewart. Inspector-General of 
Police. Punjab; and Mr. Fy.son. Depot v Commissioner, 
Lahore 

* + * * * * 

The Hon’ble K. P». Snvml Mchdi Shah. O.Tb E., read 
an addle,sr on behalf of the Musalnuin.- ot <jie ptovinco 
The llon'ble K. H. Mian Muhammad Shah, speaking as 
Ho* Mn.-lim Communit y's lepresenlaliv < on the I mperia I 
Legislat iv e Council, promised C^en mem whole I carted 
and loyal eo ope; at ion in 1 rim me the Apian W a; to 
a .;m-( cs.-dul conclm--ion. The llon'ble Sin nr Bahadur 
Sundar Singh Majlthia read the; Sikh • ommunity’s 
uddre:-s. Raja. Narcndru Nath read the Hindu com¬ 
munity'* addresi. r I 1.<- Dou ble Mr. Jwsi we Hindi T al 
read an address presented by 11 1 o Punjab Association, 
hi lit- Lieutenant-(fovenior. in reply to the addresses, 
made a powerful .-pen-h in which lie made LiRonragiug 
n fe'-cnees |o the situation in the Punjab anel on the 
Afghan iiontie-r. 

The Musrhm 

I'he following deputation of the Alusahnan Community 
waited upon His Honour:— 

Major Malik Sir Linar Hay at- Khan Tiwara. K.C.I.E., 
M.VO., of Shalipur ; tlic Hon’ble Nuw.-b- Zullikar Ali 
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Khan, 0.8.1., of Mulerkotla ; the Hon'hle K. B. Mian 
Muhammud Sliati, C.I.K., the Rouble Khawaja 
Yousuf Shah of Amritsar ; the Ron’hie K. B. Saiyail 
Mehdi Shah of Gojra ; Nawuh Haji Batch All Khan, 
C.I.E.. Kuzilhash of Lahore ; Lieutenant Nawah lLi ah mi 
Ali Khan of Kuujpura ; Nawah Muhammad Ali Khan 
Kazilbash of Lahore ; Sardar Jamal Khan, Chief Lugari 
of Dora Gha/i Khan ; K. B. Kurd sir Ahdul Rahman 
Khan of Lahore; K. B. Shaikh Kiaz llusuin, C.I.K., of 
Multan ; Raji Sliamh-ud-dm of Lahore; K.B. Shaikli 
Nasir-ud - Din of Lahore; K. 15. Mir Muhammad Khan of 
Simla ; K. 15. Mehr Allahyar Khan ol Multan ; Shaikh 
Khan Muhammad Khan Faruqi, of Rawalpindi ; K. B. 
Dr. Amir Shah of Lahore ; K. 15. Sheikh Ghuhun Sadnj, 
ol Amritsar ; K. S. Khawaja toil Muhammad of Eeroze- 
pur ; Chuudhri Shahah-ml-din, Pleader, of Lahore ; 
Cliaudhri Karani EllaJii ol Gujranwuhi ; Sheikh Ahdul 
Qadir, B.A. : Khan Baalur AJi Khan ; Mauivi Mahhub 
Alam ; Mian Haq Nawaz Khau, and Chuuuhri 
Zaffarulah Khan. 

The Hon’hle K. 15. Sayad Mehdi Shah, O.B.E.. read a 
farewell address on 1 ehall of the Miisalmans of the pro¬ 
vince. The add reus referred to the part played by the 
Punjab, deservedly called tin- sword arm of India, in the 
terrible world-w ide war, and pointed out that, the Muslim 
subjects of Hih Majesty residing in the province again 
gave proof of their unprec edented and unique loyalty even 
under the most trying eircuinstances. They hoped 
that in the cominc constitutional adjustments the political 
and other rights of the Muslims us n community would 
be adequately safeguarded. The address expressed 
gratitude for the part taken by His Honour's Govern¬ 
ment in accelerating educational advancement, atid at 
the same t irnc drew II is Honour’s attention to the paucity 
of Muslims in tin* educational service and their inadequate 
representation on the Senate of the Punjab University, 
until which deficiencies were made up. Iho Muslims of 
the Punjab could not hope to derive' the fullest benefit 
from the boon of free ami compulson education. The 
address went on to refer with satisfaction to the grant of 
a chartered High Court to the Province; In the racing 
of the Punjab Leei-Jativc Coure'l to its full slnliimrv 
strength of 150 members ; and to India’s representation at 
the Imperial Conferences a,ml continued;— 

“The province owes il to your wise administration 
that it has enjoyed complete internal tranquilitv and 
peace throughout the period of war and has seen a re¬ 
mark;! blr diminution in 1 he figures of crime. The inha l i- 
tants of the Punjab gratefully acknowledge this splendid 
achievement of Your Honour's administration. Although 
towards the conclusion of Your Honour’s brilliant regin'“ 
the enemies of law and order, as a result of organised 
conspiracy succeeded in deluding a section of the pioplc. 
into riots and disturbances, yet, it is a standing tribute 
to Your Honour’s far-sighted statesmanship and firmness 
that the situation was soon got well in hand by using 
the speedy and effective methods ol Martial I aw; and 
peaceful life is once more possible for the law-abiding 
citizens of our chief towns. The critics of the Punjab 
Government outside the province do not realise what 
stuff the Punjabi is made ol and the recent disturbances 
must open their eyes and would show' how dangerous it 
is to allow the agitators to play with such a stud. \Ye 
may safely say that generally the village communities, 
who came forward to serve the King-Emperor during 
the war, have not been directly concerned in these dis¬ 
turbances and thus the backbone of the province may 
be said to be sound ; similarly the army, which is recruited 
mostly out of the said classes, has remained loyal. Wc 
are all thankful to His Majesty for having further extended 
your term of office to see your beloved province again 
tranquil, thereby saving the life and property of the 
people from the dutches of the breakers of the law and 
destroyers of peace. Once before Yom Honour laid the 
province under great obligation by suppressing the 
pernicious G’hadr movement. We, the Muslims, whose 
welfare and interests as an important section of the popu¬ 
lations are indissolubly hound up with the welfare and 
interests of the British Government and who deem it a 


religious duty to obey their Sovereign, take this oppor¬ 
tunity ol openlv dissocial mu oursdv e.> from the passive 
resistance tunvcmeni as well as from that section winch 
Ini" shown its hostility to the Government and to law 
and order." 

****** 

77// A viir'c' Foil//. 

The Hon'hle K. B. Mian Muhammad Khali then sj.ohe 
as follows Your Honour.—-A h the represent at i\e 
of the Muslim communii \ ot this pro\ nice on the I in pet m I 
Legislative Council. 1 \ cut me, with Your Honour's 
permission, to avail mvscll of this opportunity to express 
our emphatic condemnation of the suicidal tolls conn 
milled bv Amir Amandin in Ins utterly unjust ilia! lc 
and unprovoked Hiciem l imit on British territory 
which lias led to the outbreak of hostilities between out 
Empire and Afghanistan, and to assure Your Honour, 
and through 'Your Honour the Govriununt of India, 
of the abiding devotion of the Muslim commutiiU to 
the British throne, which 1 am sure will be demolishated 
as cllectivelv as it has been done during the lust 4^ years 
of the lerrible world war which humanity has hud to puss 
through. On behalf ol my friends present here to day 
and for myself, 1 assure Your Honour of our whole¬ 
hearted and loval e.o operation with Government >n 
bringing this Afghan War to o successful conclusion,” 

The Filch (ul<lr< -sti. 

The following deputation of Sikhs also waited upon 
His Honour K. 15. Gujjun Singh, O.B.E. ; S. Jni Singh, 
Pleader; S. S. Mehtab Singh ; S. 15. Sunder Singh Gujar 
Khan ; Honorary Lieutenant S. B. Rajimlra Singh of 
Lokho ; S<«dhi Lai Singh of Kerozepoie ; Bhai Shibslmin 
Singh of Kom/.cporc ; Chuudhri Bas-unt Singh ot Jullun- 
dur ; S. Ram Singh Kahli ; S. Nehal Singh, Bar,-at-Law ; 
R. S. Baisakh Singh of Delhi ; S. Meliar Singh, Cliowla ; 
Lahore ; S. Sundur Singh Bhnngaryans ; Honorary 
Lieutenant S. Jaghbir Singh, O.B.E. ; S. Jhanda Singh, 
Malvvai ; Bhai Guihaldi Singh Giani : S. Jogcudin Singh 
of Aim ; Bhai Hainnm Singh, ol Lahore ; Mahant Naiain 
Singh, Naumngiibad ; Bhai Guibm ban Singh Granthi ; 
Dr, Kart iff Singh, Kmih lulu ol Rawalpindi ; S. Basaiit 
Singh, C. I.E., ol Amrit-ar; Gulzar Suit a ol Kahanwida, 
Mahant Raghbir Singh oi Ram Das ; Bhai Takht Singh 
of Kerozepoie; S. Khaznii Singh, Bar-at • Law, Lvallpnr ; 
Bhai Gurdit Sil’gli of LaJioie ; S. J’artap Singh ot I.idioie ; 
the IIon'Me Captain Gopid Singh of Bhagowal and S. 
Suadiii Singh Majithia. 

The Hon'hle Sirdar Bahadur Kiiudar Singdi Majitliiu 
read the Sikli eomnmnily's uddrcHN, w hich referred lo His 
Honour’s having risen to the highest post of responsi¬ 
bility in the province in wloch his career a»s « eivilian 
Htartcd and to bis wise guidance of t he people a nd mul t ml 
races oi the Punjab in the m mil world struggle. 

The Sikh community, though small in numbers, bad 
in this great struggle risen to the occasion and spared 
neither men nor money to help in bringing the war to u 
successful and a glorious termination. The address 
proceeded to refer to the Moiitagu-t hclmsford Rehum 
Scheme and expressed gratitude for the locogMl ion of 
the Sikh claim to separate i epi esent at ion. ut the same 
time trusting that the necessary steps would be taken to 
see that this valued boon wan eiijovod only by real Mklis 
Appn Ciy ivc rden i ee v. a..-, made to Ihe scl erne ol land 
grants in reiognition of meritorious war serviie, v lur h 
had had His Honour's strong support, and the address 
continued :— 

“ 7 lie times through which wo have passed have 1 ei n 
strenuous and anxious ones, and with your firm lies - ; nd 
wise and varied experience you have guide the pc< pl< 
of the province to h worthy and a fitting disehaige <-f 
their duties of the Empire. Jt is greatly to Yom IJommr'-i 
wise handling of the situation that even with n woihl 
wur on, people have been passing pm cel ul bv»>s in tl< i 
homes. Jt is a matter of deep regret that ill the close ol 
Your Honour’s sueecssful regime a mischievous attempt 
has been made h^ some evilly-disposed persons to ruth 
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lessly disturb the peace of the land, and in several places 
.fitroeitieH have been committed which have besmeared the 
unsullied name of the province, but Your Honour’s 
firm gras - of the situation and the measures adopted 
have nipped the evil in the bud. It iH gratifying to know 
that the mischievous activities of the agitators have 
received no support from the majority of the people who 
are law abiding, peace-loving and devoled to Government 
and only the rill raff were responsible for the regrettable 
disturbances. The propaganda of spreading false and 
malicious rumours has been duly cheeked and refuted and 
normal conditions have been restored. Endeavours 
were made to inflame the Sikh community by spreading 
false news as to the bombing of the Golden Temple at 
Amrit.'«,'• and the restricting of the use of the kirpnn, 
so kindly exempted from the Arms Act, at the 
prayer of the Chief Khalsa Diwan, by the Government 
of India at Your Honour’s recommendation, 
but it is a matter of congratulation for us that our 
community has remained unruffled and kept aloof 
from the disturbances thereby keeping untarnished 
its traditional loyalty and devotion to the throne of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor. They did not join the 
movement of passive resistance and disassociated them¬ 
selves from it from the very start knowing, full well that 
for the practical province of the Punjab such a thing was 
quite unsuited. The community has cdhie forward, 
as it has ever since done to help the authorities in restor¬ 
ing peace and order in the land. It is a matter of sincere 
congratulations that Your Honour will be leaving the 
province to your distinguished successor in its usual 
tranquil condition. We have in the last few days read 
about the unsettled condition towards the Afghan frontier 
and we take this earliest opportunity of offering our 
Joyal services to the Empire on this occasion. 

* * t • ♦ * * 

The Hindu deputation. 

The following deputation of the Hindu community 
presented an address to His Honour Raja Narendra 
Math, Do wan Bahadur ; Raja Patch Singh, M.B.E., of 
Slieikhupura ; the Hon’ble 1C If. Bam Saran Das, G.J.E. ; 
the lion 'hie 1C B. Baldishi Sohan Cal, Ivangra; the 
llon’hlc 1C B. Ghaudliri Cal ('hand, O.B.E., of Holitak ; 
1C B. Mari ('hand, Multan; 1C if. Mohan Lai; 1C If. 
Mi klii Bam; It,. If. Ganga Bam, G.I.E., M.V.O. ; Diwan 
Krishna Kishore Dahriwala; 1C S. Dr. Him Lai; 1C If. 
Sewak Bam, Lyullpur ; L. Karam ('hand Puri ; P. Kikhi 
Pam ; 1C S. Mul ('hand Sahgal ; B. If. Chnni Lai, of 
Gurdaspur,; It. If. Mul Raj ; Captain Mahuraj Krishna, 

I. M. S. ; It. if. Naranjan Das; It. S. Girdhari Lai of 
•Ihang ; It. If. Narsingh Das ; Blrni Manohar Lai ; R. S. 
Kashi Ham ; P, Italak Bam Pandya ; Lain, Hari Ram of 
Muzaiig ; It. S. Moti Sagar, Vakil. High Gourt; Lain 
Mukund Lai, M.A., Puri ; Lala KanwarSain ; the Hon bio 
It. It. Pandit Shoo Narain, Government, Advocate; tlm 
Hon'ble I). It. Dewan Daulat Bai ; Lala Shiv Narain, 
Government Pleader Karnal ; Lala Til ok Gbaud, Honorary 
Magistrate, Amritsar; It. It. ltishen I)as, Jholmn ; 
Nardar Itikrom Singh Sahib, Amritsar ; It. S. Panrm Lai, 
Am bain ; It, S. Deu Dilta Mai, Batala ; It, If. Gopal Das 
Bliandari, Amrits.u ; It. It. Dr. Balkisben, Kaid, Lahore ; 
Pundit Amur Nath, Honorary Magistrate ; Lala Mathra 
Das Puri, Honorary Magistrate ; Seth Bulaqi Das, B.A. 
Agent, Seth Rnitsi Lai Bam Rattan. Lahore (’aptonment. 
Raja Narendra Nath read the Hindu community's 
address, which referred to His Honour's having spent 
nearly Mb years in the country, and to his having main¬ 
tained the peace and security of the province in circums¬ 
tances of special difficulty during the great struggle in 
which liberty and justice were ranged against autocracy 
and tyranny. Their community could not forget the 
( arcful and sympathetic consideration which His Honour 
had given from time to time to questions affecting the 
interests of Hindus us in their improved representation 
on the Provincial Council, and the enlistment for the 
army and for the Indian Defence Force and the Univer¬ 
sity Corps of Hindu castes and sects which wore not 


eligible before. The community felt, satisfaction at such 
progressive legislation as the Primary Education and 
Juvenile Smoking Act and gratefully recognised the 
part played by Lady O’Dwyer on behalf of Indian women. 

The address concluded — 

“ We are very sorry that foolish and mischievous acts 
of certain misguided men made the last few clays of Your 
Honour’s career specially strenuous. We condemn most 
emphatically all acts of violence, and lawlessness, and 
we much deplore the damage done to private and State 
property. We assure Your Honour that we will spare 
no pains in co-operating with the authorities in restoring 
order, and in promoting good feeling between com¬ 
munities and races. It is our firm belief, that a benign 
Providence has brought India under British protection. 
We are conffdent that unthr 1 rilisii (.induce, our 
country, by a steady march in the path of progress, 
will take, an honoured place in the comity of nations. 
We have learnt with great anxiety and Concern of the 
recent troubles on the Frontier. We have full confidence 
in the strength of British arms. These risings will, we 
are sure, be soon suppressed. Wo however assure Gov¬ 
ernment of the steadfast, loyalty and hearty support of 
the community whom wo represent. We gladly place at 
the disposal of Government, all our resources. We 
would not encroach on Your Honour’s valuable time any 
more, and whilst bidding Your Honour and Lady O’Dwyer 
farewell, we wish you many years of happiness and repose 
in your home.” 

The Punjab Association. 

The following deputation represented the Punjab 
Association;—Raja Narendra Nath, M. A., “Dewan Baha¬ 
dur; the llon’ble Mr. Justice Shadi Lai; the Hon’ble 
K. B. Mian Muhammad *Slinfi, C.i.E ; the Hon’ble 
K. B. Ham Scran Das. C.I.E. ; It. B. Ganga Ram, C.I.E., 
M-V.O. ; Dewan Krishna Kishore, Honorary Magis¬ 
trate; K. B. Dr. Syed Amir Shah; Maulvi Mohamcd 
Fay,I-ml-Din, Vakil, High Court; Klmn Muhammad 
Bashir Ali Khan, Honorary Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner; Minn liaq Nawaz. B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Lnw ; R. B. Mohan Lull, Proprietor, “ Mulid-i-Am ” 
Press. Lahore ; and Syed Murntuz Ali. 

The Hon’ble Mr. ,hi,slice Shadi La! rend the Associa¬ 
tion’s address, which expressed grateful appreciation 
of the benefits conferred on the province during the past 
six years in furtherance of the objects which the Asso¬ 
ciation sought to promote, viz., the advancement of 
female education, the promotion of social reform, and 
the encouragement of friendly intercourse between the 
various classes. * * * * * 

The gratitude of the province was due to Tlis Honour 
for the impetus given by personal example and influence 
to the furtherance of friendly intercourse not only between 
Europeans and Indians but, also between the various 
sections of the Indians themselves. The province was 
deeply indebted to Lady O'Dwyer for the kern interest 
she had always evinced in all movements or institutions 
designed l<>r the good of Indian women. 

“ We beg now to bid Your Honour and Lady O’Dwyer 
a regretful farewell. It is our earnest prayer that it 
may please God to grant Lady O'Dw yer and yourself 
many years of well-earned rest, combined with health 
and happiness in your homeland. We feel sure that 
though you will no longer be with us personally to help 
and encourage us in our labours, you will continue to 
take a kindly interest in the objects of our Association 
and sometimes think of the Punjab and the Punjabis 
where and among whom you spent J4 years of your liie. 

His Honour's Speech. 

His Honour replied to the four addresses as follow s :— 
Looking back on the dangers that threatened this 
province by the unexpected outbreak of last month 
and looking forwatd to the grave situation now created 
by the insane aggression <»l Afghanistan, 1 deem it a » 
happy augury that I cm meeting to-day representatives \ 
oi the three gnat communities of the province. In 
thanking you for your addresses both personally from 
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myself and for your kind references to Lady O’Dwyer 
I note with special satisfaction that while eaoh address 
voices, and rightly voices, the needs and aspirations 
of the community from which it emanates, all are united 
on certain main principles :— 

(1) Devotion to the King»Emperor and his Govern¬ 

ment. 

(2) Pride in the great services the province as a 

whole and each separate community has 
rendered to the Empire in the war. 

(3) Satisfaction at the measures of internal progress 

and reform recently carried out, the establish¬ 
ment of a High Court and the Act for Free 
and Compulsory Primary Education. 

(4) Condemnation of the recent outbursts of lawless¬ 

ness and rebellion which have brought dis¬ 
grace on certain parts of the province. 

(5) Finally the assurance of practical support to 

Government in restoring order and good 
feoling between classes. 

Gentlemen, I thank you on behalf of Government for 
those sentiments and those assurances, apd I am con¬ 
fident that when you show your active co-operation 
with Government by translating them into action, as 
many of you are already doing, the province which has 
already been restored to order will resume the cause 
of peaceful progress which has beon so rudely interrupted. 

Muhammadans' Loyal Record. 

And now, gentlemon, with your permission, I will 
deal briefly wifch some of the special matters raised in 
each address, taking first the Muhammadan address. 
The last five years have been a period of trial for the 
Muhammadans of the Punjab. It is times of danger 
and difficulty that test an individual and a community. 
The test imposed on the Muhammadans of the Punjab 
by the entry of Turkey into the war on the side of our 
enemies against their advice and exhortations was a 
very severe one. Persistent efforts were made to arouse 
their sympathy with the King’s enemies by confusing 
temporal and spiritual matters. They have proved 
themselves in that test true as steel. During the war 
the Muhammadans of the Punjab sent 1,70,000 of their 
manhood—half the total number raised in the Punjab— 
to fight the battles of the Empire, and whether the enemy 
wus German or Turks, whether the theatre of war was in 
Europe, Mesopotamia or Palestine, these men gave the 
highest proofs of their loyalty and valour. The Rawal¬ 
pindi Division, w'hich is almost exclusively Muham¬ 
madan, stands out easily first in India in its martial 
record. You may well take pride in their achievements, 
and you have good reason to claim that the British 
Government shall not forget services rendered in condi¬ 
tions so exceptional. 

Again, in the late troubles, while some of the Muham¬ 
madans of the towns under the influence of wild and 
dangerous agitators joined the forces of disorder, the 
Muhammadan community as a body and in particular 
tho Muhammadan gentry and the Muhammadan peasan¬ 
try—the same classes who rallied to the support of 
Government during tho war—showed themselves staunch 
and true. The Rawalpindi Division again gave proofs 
of its traditional loyalty and even the Jangli tribes of 
Shah pur, Lyallpur and the Muhammadans of the South- 
West Punjab whom I have of£en had to rebuke for their 
apathy in recruiting, hastened to range themselves on 
the side of law and order. Tho unprovoked aggrossion 
of Afghanistan has now brought us face to faco with 
j another difficult—I will not say dangerous—situation. 
/ Our enemies, will doubtless, endeavour to work on 
j Muhammadan feeling by spurious appeals and false 
} representations. But I am confident that the Muham- 

I maduns of the Punjab who have given such signal proofs 

of their loyalty to Government in the past will again 
1 rally to its support and help to safeguard the province 
against any danger from the unholy alliance of Bol¬ 
shevists and Afghans whose only object is to plunge 
India into revolution and rapine. 


Confidence in Moslem loyalty. 

We in the Punjab know tho Afghan only too well from 
the days of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah as a plunderer 
and a tyrant, and are not likely to bo taken in by his new 
pose of a deliverer. The Punjab Muhammadans who 
saw through the machinations of the oorrupt clique that 
brought Turkey to ruin by making her the tool of Ger¬ 
many are not likely to be influenced by the so-called 
farmavs of an Amir, who by breaking wilh the power 
that maintained friendly relations for 40 years with his 
father and grandfather and guaranteed the integrity 
of the Afghan kingdom, seems bent on bringing his 
country to similar ruin. This new danger rather obs¬ 
cures the question of the fate of Turkey in tlie Peace 
Conference. 1 am in a position to say that the British 
representatives at that Conference, although they do not 
include a Muhammadan, are striving to mitigate the 
severity of the terms which Turkey brought on herself 
by rejecting the guarantee of territorial integrity offered 
her by Great Britain and the Allies if she remained 
neutral and by joining our enemies. But whatever the 
result of those discussions may be, I am confident that 
the Muhammadans of the Punjab under tho guidance 
of their loaders and representatives such as are here 
to-day, will not allow any sympathy with a fallen Islamic 
pow er to obscure their judgment, or to affect in any way 
their temporal allegiance to the King-Emperor, who 
numbers nearly 100 millions of Muhammadans among 
his subjects and under whoso tolerant, rule Muham¬ 
madans exorcise tho fullest religious liberty. 

I have at various times seen something of other Muham¬ 
madan countries under Turkish and Russian rule. 1 
have also met and heard from many Muhammadans 
who during the great war have served in Persia. Palest ine, 
and Mesopotamia. The opinion I have formed is that 
though the Indian Muhammadans were late in starting, 
their progress all round and their prosperity are now 
higher than that of any other Muhammadan country 
and whatever a few extremists may say in moments of 
passion or excitement, I am confident that not one Indian 
Muhammadan in a thousand desires to transfer his 
domicile or allegiance to a sovereign other than the 
King-Emperor. I have therefore heard with deep 
satisfaction the encouraging words of the Hon’ble Mr. 
fthafi on behalf of his Muhammadan community and shall 
lose no time in bringing tho loyal and steadfast attitude 
of tho Punjab Muhammadans to tho notice of His Excel¬ 
lency tho Viceroy. 

Muhammadan aspirations. 

Your address refers to the progress, educational and 
political, which your community made in recent yours, 
and which I am glad to have boon able to further. It 
also gives oxpression to your future aspirations. With 
those the Punjab Government is in full sympathy. As 
regards the Islamia College when you have finally decided 
on the site, you will find Government, roady to give the 
liberal support already promised to the building scheme. 

As regards communal representation, 1 understand 
that the proposals of tho Franchise Committee and of 
the Government of India will soon be published, and I 
am confident that when you see them you will realise 
that Government wdiilo it, has to hold the balance even 
between the various interests involved, has given full 
consideration to the position and influence of the Muham¬ 
madan community in the Punjab. 

The Sikh Community. 

I now turn to the Sikh address. Its frank and manly 
tone reflects the Sikh character. If the Punjab has 
shown itself pre-eminent in loyal and martial services 
over other provinces that is partly due to the fact that 
while they have only two great communities—Hindus 
and Muhammadans—the Punjab has the Sikhs as well. 
It has three arms to their two and the third a^m -the 
Sikhs—is a powerful one. A community with your 
traditions religious, historical and martial, which with 
only one-ninth of the population of the province furnished 
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90,000 fighting men or one-fourth of the total from the 
province in the four years of war and which has won 
renown wherever the forces of the King-Emperor have 
met the enemy, has established its claim to recognition 
a«t a separate entity. I congratulate you on the formal 
recognition of that claim in the Reforms Scheme, and I 
trust that when the proposals are made public, they 
will show you that Government has not failed to recog¬ 
nise your military, political and economic importance 
in the Punjab. 

The question what constitutes a Sikh is obviously one 
for decision in accordance with Sikh doctrines, senti¬ 
ments and traditions. The 8ikhs themselves should be 
the best judges of these and Government would doubtless 
bo glad to give effect to Sikh views if unanimous or nearly 
unanimous on this point. 

Sikh loyally in the disorders. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of testifying to the 
steadiness and loyalty which the Sikh community as a 
whole have shown in regard to the passive resistance 
movement and rebellion to which that criminal move¬ 
ment gave rise. In their case, as in that of the Muham¬ 
madans, insidious attempts were made by the revolu¬ 
tionaries and agitators to incite them against Govern¬ 
ment by false reports as to interference with their reli¬ 
gion, their property and their customs. Some few of 
the moro credulous and ignorant listened to these tales 
and joined in the disordors. But the mutual confidence 
and respect between the British Government and the 
Sikhs established on many a battlefield are too strong 
to be shaken by a campaign of lies. The Sikhs as a body 
now as always before have shown themselves eager to 
support in timcR of crisis the Government which trust 
them and which they trust and some of the brightest 
episodes which relieved the murderous outbreaks of 
Amritsar and Kasur are those in which Sikh gentlemen, 
Sikh soldiers and Sikh peasants at the risk of their lives 
saved European ladies who had been attacked, con¬ 
cealed in places of safety others who were in danger 
and rescued wounded British soldiers from the roused 
fury of the mob. I may Ray that a careful record of 
theao services is being propared. 

The Afghan aggression. 

Gentlemen, theso disorders are past but a new trouble 
has arisen, and I thank you for your prompt assurance 
of the loyal sorvicos of the Sikhs against Afghan aggres¬ 
sion. All loyal Punjabis—Muhammadans, Sikhs and 
Hindus—will I know, heartily unite with Government 
against this common danger. But the Sikhs have played 
a great part in the past in imposing a barrier against 
such aggression. Even the most truculent Afghan 
still trembles at tbo name of Hari Singh Nalwa, whoso 
hurj covers the approach from tho Khuibar, and Afghan 
mothers still hush their children with the words “ Dari 
raghile de " (Hari has come). Already the Sikh States, 
who gave us such prompt assistance in suppressing the 
recent disorders and who helped to crush the Afghans 
in 1879-80 and to quell the Tirali risings of 1897-08 have 
offered their services to Government and knowing the 
Khalsa as I do, J know that they are always at their best 
when there is danger ahead and they are offered the 
chance of fighting in a good cause. The cause now is 
one which appeals to every Punjabi who har a heart and 
home to defend. 

The Hindu Community. 

Gentlemen of the Hindu community,—I thank you 4 
heartily for your emphatic condemnation of the recent 
lawless outbreak and for the assurance of your co-opera¬ 
tion in restoring public order and good feeling and of 
your support in dealing with the situation in tho North- 
West. Your community, which embraces most of 
those who have accumulated wealth in commerce, indus¬ 
try and professions under the protection of the British 
Government, stands to lose more by internal disorder 
or external aggression and it is only right therefore 


that you should co-operatc with Government in cheeking 
the one and repelling the other. 

It was to enable the urban Hindus to take the Bame 
share in the duty of national defence which their rural 
brethren, the Rajputs, Dogras, Jats, Ahirs, Gujara and 
Gaur Brahmans, have so gloriously discharged in the 
great war, that recruiting was opened to the urban 
castes, Brahmans, Khatris, Aroras and that special 
facilities were given for the raising of the Indian sections 
of the Defence Force and the University Signalling 
Section. I must say frankly that although those who did 
come forward did well, and the Signalling. Section parti¬ 
cularly well, the response waB much below what was 
hoped for. The question of the continuance of those 
facilities is a primarily one for the military authorities 
and they will naturally be influenced by the results 
hitherto achieved, but your representation on the subject 
will be put before them. 

Hindu students and the disorders. 

Personally I think there is much to be gained by the 
extension of elementary military training in our colleges. 
Recent events have revealed a sad state of indiscipline 
in most of our Lahore colleges, whioh has compelled 
the Martial Law authorities to take drastio disciplinary 
measures. The great majority of the students in these 
colleges are HinduB; the managing bodies are mainly 
Hindu, so are the University and the Syndicate and most 
of the Faculties. Tho good name of the community 
is therefore apt to Buffer from the foolish or criminal 
behaviour of a comparatively small band of mischievous 
students who influence or coerce the main body and in 
their turn arc incited to mischief by outside agitators. 
Here in the Punjab transition from ignorant criticism 
to wild talk an^ from that to criminal acts is swift and 
eu^sy. 

In Lahore we had the Bradlaugh Hall mooting on the 
6th April where a majority of the audience were students ; 
on the same date a demonstration of so-called passive 
resistance in whioh students played a large part: on the 
10th after the news of tho arrests and murders at Amritsar 
had arrived, revolutionary gatherings in the city and in 
the Mall took place in which numbers of students parti¬ 
cipated and some were wounded when the Police had to 
fire. 

It is for the leaders of all communities and especially 
of the Hindu community—a community by tradition, 
peaceful and law-abiding—to purge the colleges which 
they control of these dangerous influences, whether 
from within or without, to Bhield young and impression¬ 
able minds from the insidious and disloyal propaganda 
of agitators, and thereby secure that their young men 
are brought up as good and loyal citizens, who will do 
credit to their raco and religion. 

I am glad to be able to say to-day that the action taken, 
though in some cases rather tardily, by the Principals 
of the Colleges, Government or denominational, at the 
instance of Colonel Johnson to punish by expulsion or 
rustic&tion the ringleaders in the disorders is a welcomo 
proof of their determination to work for those ends. 
The first result is that Colonel Johnson has now been 
able to suspend other disciplinary measures, the students 
who had left will be allowed to return and the annual 
examinations will take place as usual. I congratulate 
all concerned on this result and I sincerely hope that in 
their own interest not only the students themselves 
the vast majority of whom only desire to be left to their 
studies and games—but their parents and the college 
authorities will co-operate with one another with the 
University and with Government to prevent a similar 
»jituation again arising. 

The Punjab Association. 

Gentlemen of tbo Punjab Association,—I hare little 
time left to reply to your address. I need hardly say 
that I am in full sympathy with your objects as stated 
in your address and I am glad to think that in spite of the 
war substantial progress has been made towards attain- 
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ing them in the last six years. The progress of female 
education in all grades in this province is particularly 
satisfactory, and the measures recently taken to establish 
a training school for female teachers in each division will 
do much to stimulate it. I am informed that these 
training schools were filled within a few weeks. In India 
as in other progressive countries, women are expanding 
their sphere of activity and it is for the men of the com¬ 
munity not to resist that movement, which is a natural 
and a healthy ono, but to guide and encourage it. 

Lady O’Dwyer particularly desires me to mention the 
great practical assistance she has received in her war 
work and the Red Cross from hundreds of Indian ladies 
all over the province, while the League of Help and the 
movement to improve medical aid for women arc only 
a few out of the many spheres in which women’s aid and 
counsel are indispensable. 

Attempt to rouse race, hatred. 

The second object of your Association—to encourago 
friendly intercourse between the various classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects—is one of special importance at the 
present time. • 

I am now addressing all here present. Whatever 
our differences in race, religion and social customs might 
be, we in the Punjab .hitherto prided ourselves on meeting 
one another on common ground, with mutual respect 
and mutual understanding. Visitors from other pro¬ 
vinces—Indians and Europeans—were indeed parti¬ 
cularly impressed by the easy and picusant social rela¬ 
tions between all classes which they observed here, and I 
can say for Lafly O’Dwyer and myself that we have made 
as many and as close friends here as among our own people. 
Within the last few months a deliberate attempt lias 
been made by evil men— many of them, men of educa¬ 
tion—to change all that and to arouse in the Punjab a 
feeling of deadly hate towards all Europeans as tyrants 
and oppressors. No specific grievance was alleged 
to support this gospel of race hatred. The first victims 
to it were the three Bank Managers at Amritsar whoso 
relations w ith the r Indian friends and customers had 
always been most cordial; among others were Mission 
ladies who had given up their lives to service in this 
country, and officers and men wearing the King-Emperor’s 
uniform who, while travelling by train, were foully mur¬ 
dered or cruelly assaulted by brutalised mobs, incited 
by agitators who kept themselves in the background 
In all eases the only ground for attack was that the per¬ 
son attached was a European. 

Now. gentlemen, that attitude is not typical of the 
Punjab. If it were the outlook would indeed be gloomy 
and those of us—both British and Indian—who have 
given up our lives to the service of the King-Emperor 
and of his Indian subjects would feel that our work 
had been in vain. That is not. so—and those of us who 
have lived for years in the Punjab, and know T its people, 
realise that this outburst is the passing madness of 
ignorant city mobs whose credulous minds had for the 
time being been poisoned by malicious rumours and 
inflammatory language in the Press and on the platform. 

Lessons of the outbreak. 

We all deplore the outbreak which has brought disgrace 
on certain localities in the province. But “ out of evil 
coineth good.” The outbreak has cleared the air for 
us all and has, I think, opened the eyes even of the 
ignorant and credulous. On 7th April, a few days 
before the outbreak, speaking for the last time in the 
Legislative Council with a full sense of danger impend¬ 
ing, I gave the most solemn warning to those who were 
wantonly misleading the masses using the Rowlatt 
Bill as a pretext. I quoted Lincoln’s famous saying 
“ you can. if you are very clever and very unscrupulous, 
mislead all people for some time, and some people for all 
time, hut you oannot mislead all people for afl time.” 

I added that those who appealod to passion and ignorance 
rather than to reason have a day of reckoning in store 
for them. My words of warning were derided as empty 


threats. Within a few days we had the horrible murders 
at Amritsar and Kasur accompanied by widespread • 
lawlessness and rebellion in other towns and railway 
centres ; within a week Martial Law had been proclaimed 
in Lahore and Amritsar. My action in proposing Martial 
Law lias been violently attacked by those who do not 
know or do not wish to know the facts. I care little 
for outside criticism hut I do value the opinion of my 
own people in the Punjab, and I leave it to them to judge 
whether my action was justified by the events that 
preceded the proclamation of Martial Law and vindicated 
by the almost immediate improvement that followul 
it. 

Martial Law is an evil justified only l>y stern necessity, 
but it is hotter than the mob law which preceded it. 
The people who were led into arson and rebellion are 
now beginning to realise how they have been duped, 
aud those who duped them,have been called to stem 
account. Both, 1 hope, have learned their lesson. 

From Agitation to Rebellion . 

Thore is yet nnothor lesson to be learned. You and I 
have scon the various stages from political agitation 
to rebellion. Passive resistance (so-called) to start 
with, coercion and intimidation to enforce the hartal; 
defiance of authority and abuse of Government and its 
officers. Next wo get abuse of those who have ranged 
themselves on the side of law and order as traitors and 
title hunters, and those who helped, especially in the war. 
are singled out for attack by those who had stood 
aloof during the war or wore at heart enemies. A further 
phase is the incitement not to pay revenue or rent and in 
some eases not to pay interest—in fact, appeals to the 
cupidity of all classes. Finally, we come us in Lahore, 
Amritsar, Gujianwala, Kasur and other jdaces to open 
rebellion, burning of Government buildings, railways, 
post and telegraph offices, murders of Europeans, insults 
to the King-Emperor, anarchy in its most, naked und 
deadly aspect. Even the house of God was not, spared, 
and the saddest and most shameful spectacles 1 have seen 
is that of the profaned altars and burned churches at. 
Amritsar and Gujranwala. Where these conditions 
arose, and they arose in many towns, but in very few 
rural areas, the men of position and responsibility to w hom 
Government usually looks for co-operation in time of 
crisis wore found powerless to influence or control the 
mob. Many of thorn did their host and to those Govern¬ 
ment is grateful for their efforts. The movement was 
primarily directed against Europeans and against Govern- 
merit authority and Government property. But does 
anyone doubt that the mob having once tasted blood 
and loot would have next attacked and plundered those 
of their own countrymen who had anything to lose ? 
Fortunately before that stage was reached, the situation 
was restored. But it was only restored by the strong 
arm of military power, and looking back on the perils 
we ran, and the perils we escaped we all feel a deep sense 
of obligation to the military authorities and to the troops, 
British and Indian, for their prompt and effective action 
in restoring order and authority. 

Forbearance of troops and police. 

Many of you, gentlemen, come from Lahore, and you 
are, 1 am sure, the first to recognise the extreme for¬ 
bearance tfhieh the troops showed over and over again 
in dealing with infuriated mobs. For four weeks now 
the people of Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, and other 
places have been brought, into close contact with British 
troops. They have, 1 think, ccmo to realise, that these 
arc not the monster and assassins described by the 
agitators, but can offer them examples of discipline, 
self-restraint and good behaviour which they would do 
well to profit by. The police had even a more difficult 
ta&k and the judicial findings show that while they 
steadily executed their duty to disperse seditious aud 
rebellious assemblies, they act^d with the greatest res¬ 
traint and never v ed more force than was necessary. 

3 e 2 
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The people of Lahore also owe much to their Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Fyaon, who as the judicial decisions 
•bow, acted with admirable calmness and cool courage 
in circumstances of the greatest provocation. 

Restoring the Punjab's good name. 

Well, gentlemen, it is no pleasure for me to have to 
dwell at such length on the events of the last lew weeks. 
But if they sadden the recollection of my last days in 
India, they also leave me with feelings of satisfaction 
and hope. I feel satisfaction that the great mass of the 
people of all classes have shown themselves sane and loyal 
throughout thin paroxysm of madness. I feel hope in 
the fact that we all have now a clearer view of the realities 
of the situation, know who our enemies arc, where the 
danger lies and can unite all the good and sound elements 
of the province freely and fearlessly on the side of law 
and order to prevent any such ourbreak hereafter and 
restore the good name of the province which is so dear 
to all of us. Happily the opportunity is now offered us 
by the proclamation of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
dated the l()th May which l shall read to you. 
****** 

The Bulwark of India. 

The Punjab had ever been the bulwark of India against 
Afghan aggression and I am confident that the Punjabis 


of all classes and creeds, from prince to peasant—Muham- 
medan, Sikh and Hindu—will rally at once to the call 
which the Viceroy has made in the name of the King- 
Emperor, and unite in hurling back this menace which 
an impudent and insolent foreign ruler, in order to save 
his own tottering authority, has dared to launch against 
the peace and integrity of India. 

An overwhelming military force largely composed 
of our gallant Punjab regiments is already being con¬ 
centrated on the North-West Frontier, and the most 
prompt and practical method in which you can render 
assistance is by encouraging the re-enlistment in those 
units of the men who were demobilised in accordance 
with the promise of Government on the termination of 
hostilities. 1 see here nearly all the members of our 
Provincial Soldiers’ Board, and 1 would suggest that 
the opportunity be taken to discuss this matter with 
General Beynon and his Stuff who are also here. 

That, gentlemen, is my last appeal to the Punjab, 
I shall be leaving the province in a few weeks, and will 
now say good-bye to you all. In my successor, Sir E. 
Mae lagan, you will welcome a Lieutenant-Governor who 
knows you and whom you know. 

I am confident that he will receive from you and from 
those who represent you the same hearty support and 
co-operation that has been so constantly afforded to mo 
within the last six years. 



PART III. 

Minutes of Evidence, Punjab. 


At Lahore, Monday, the 22nd December 1919. 


Present: 

The Hou’blo LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rankin. 

The Hon hie Mr. W. F. Rice, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 
Major-General Sir George Barrow, k.o.b., 

K.C.M.O., I.A. 


The Hon’ble Pandit Jaoat Narayan. 

Sir C. H. Setalvad, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan. 


Mr. H. Williamson, m.r.e., i.p., Secretary. 


The Hon’ble Major Malik-Sir UMAR HAY AT KHAN, K.C.I.E., C.B.E., M.V.O., in oamera. 


Ihj the Presidcvt — 

Q. You have got a numbor of distinctions, I noed 
not enumerate thorn here, and you havo also served, 
I think, with distinction with His Majesty's forces 
both in Franco and in Mesopotamia. You have a 
certain amount of knowledge in connection witn tho 
disturbances that took place and you have been good 
enough to ,come here to give us the results of that 
knowledge. It won’t be necessary for us to trouble 
you in such detail as you havo mentioned in your 
statement but there are one or two points 1 would 
just like briefly to have jour views upon. You were 
in Lahore in the early part of April last? 

A. Yes, my I.Old. 

(J. I think you wore aetuallj m i.shore on the 6th 
April ? 

A. \ es, my Lord. 

Q. Wore \ou nppiehonsive that there was going to 
be a eomplt to hut Lai on that day? 

A. 1 knew it, my Loid, and that is why I offered 
my service-, to the p( lice, and 1 was on duty practi¬ 
cally the whole of that day. 

Q. Now would you just describe shortly what you 
saw yourself on the 6th ? 

.4. Apart from the various things that took place, 
thore ih one thing that I want particularly to bring to 
the notice of the Committee. It was said that the 
crowd did not do anything and that it was because 
there was no police there to stop them from doing any 
mischief they did not do anything. But anybody who 
did not obey the orders of the mob was given a shoe, 
beating, and so they practically shut the shops. They 
had padlocks with them, and any man who had not 
shut his shop was shut inside; any man who did not 
take his turban off, they heat with shoes. 

Q. I think it was a turbulent mob too? 

A. It was very turbulent. I had to fight with them 
very nearly. If I had had orders to firo, I w'ould very 
much have liked to fire at one place particularly. 

Q. You were not a popular figure then? 

A. No, not very popular. 

Q. Now the processions that w r ere taking place were 
contrary to an order that had been promulgated? 

A. Yeb, because the people thought that if the Hin¬ 
dus and Muhammadans combined the consequences 
would be that even if the Lieutenant-Governor had 
issued an order he would not bo able to enforce that 
order, and they said that such a combination would be 
very nice, and so they made it. If they had been 
fired upon on the 6th. I don’t think there would have 
been any trouble on the 10th. 

Q. But so far as the 6th was concerned, there was 
really no conflict between the police and the mob? 

A. Because the police did not choose to come for¬ 
ward. The mob was very turbulent. I may say here, 
it haB not come out before in this evidence, that one 
of th 3 police officers was actually beaten on that day. 


Q. I think you took a very sorious view of the situa¬ 
tion? 

A. It was very serious, my Lord. All those who 
know' our own people, Indians, and who live and move 
amongst them day and night, naturally can read their 
thoughts better. 

Q. I think a numbo’ f leading landholders of the 
province discussed matters together and you went as 
a deputation to the Chief Secretary of the Punjab 
Government ? 

A. Wo did, my Lord. The idea was that if we could 
separate Hindus from Muhammadans the situation 
could he saved, hut it was too late. The same day we 
loarnt from the Chief Secretary that Gandhi had boon 
arrested. The whole day I practically knew' that there 
was trouble ahead. I ran after Mr, Cocks and told 
him that at the rneotmg on that day at the Lawrence 
Hall he should send sufficient men so that no trouble 
might occur. I knew beforehand what was going to 
happen, and I had collected all my men for the meet¬ 
ing at the Lawrence Garden?. 

So that your view w#b, apart altogether from the 
deportation of Gandhi, the situation was serious and 
the prospects of trouble were very imminent? 

A. The arrest of Gandhi was no cause at all for all 
this trouble. I think the people wanted some excuse. 
They were simply excited and thoy wanted some sort 
of excuse. If Gandln was not arrested or if Kitchlew 
was not arrested, they would have made another ex¬ 
cuse. Their idea was to create trouble in the begin¬ 
ning of the hot weather so that the British troops who 
would he left here might not bo able to work properly. 
The British troops and officers, my Lord, cannot work 
so efficiently in the middle of the hot weather, and 
therefore these people selected this time, and the people 
also asked the Amir to come, so that both the visit of 
the Amir and the disadvantages due to the hot weather 
to the British troops should occur together. 

Q. You think there w'ere some undisclosed members 
working bohuid m the interests of the Amir? 

A. Very much so, my Lord, because all these men 
are very shrewd. Every one knew it, and even now 
most poopE have got the idea, that this was not an 
ordinary thing, that thore was an actual conspiracy 
behind tho whole thing, because in 1857 nobody knew 
till the next day when the Sahibs were killed in 
Meerut and other places that there w r as a conspiracy 
behind. There are many things, my Lord, which even 
the C.I.D. are unalde to find to-day. There are many 
burglaries committed but they cannot work thorn out. 

Q. They have hern unsuccessful in discovering it? 

A. Yea', when Ilis Excellency the Viceroy was 
Lombed, all these things canr out, but every one was 
not caught. Some were caught. Even in the K~*ma- 
gata Maru affair, some people were arrested and some 
were not. I fou- 4 that 18 men from a regiment won* 
hanged. I was sent to Mesopotamia to investigate the 
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matter, and 1 found there were about 10 or Iff men more 
,who were concerned but by ebanco they were saved. 
The same is the case here. 

Q. On the 10th April you knew that the hartal was a 
very complete one in Lahore? 

A. Yes; I saw all the students rushing when an 
alarm was given ns in the trained army. When they 
gut any khabar they all ran and joined the mob. 
They were particularly brought up for this work in 
some colleges. 

Q. You saw the procession starting towards the city, 
did you? 

A. I did. If there was some police guard JubI out¬ 
side to stop the students from coming into the Lahore 
city, the chances would have been that the hooligans 
would not have joined them and perhaps the crowd 
would not have been so big both on the 6th and on 
the 10th. The whole thing is that they went from the 
city and they collected together. 0 

Q. 1 think there had been un arrangement to give 
a iarewell party in Sir Michael O’Dwyor’s honour at 
the Lawrence Gardens that day, but that did not come 
off? 

A. It did come off, my Lord, but not on the scale 
that we expected. People could not get any tongas. 
Some people could not come because they were afraid 
that they might he badly handled on the way, more 
especially the (illoholders were afraid. 

Q. Your opinion was that strong measures were 
necessary to restore normal conditions? 

A. It, is not m,v individual opinion, my Lord, but 
everyone who had come to the Government House on 
that day, and there were nearly all the members of 
the Punjab Council present as also some Nawabs and 
Rajas and all the best men that we could invite, all of 
them thought that it was most necessary to adopt strong 
measures, because we were all afraid that if this trouble 
spread into tin 1 interior from where the troops are 
raised there would he great trouble, because the people 
were already very much tired. 

Q. The hartal continued on the 11th and the 12th, 

I think? 

A. Yes, on both days. 

Q. During that time, numbers of meetings, certain 
meetings at any rate, were held? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in particular there was ft groat meeting in 
the Bfulshabi Mosque? 

A. Yes. 

4). I think that is a matter you strongly disapproved 
of? 

A. Because, my Lord, in Al-Quran , which is con¬ 
sidered as a recognised work, there is line which runs 
as 1 nnnl nnmhriltuna najanun , that is that Hindus are 
so unclean that their entry into the mosque would 
defile the mosque. In another plaee in the Al-Quran 
it is said that you can never make Hindus friends 
as they are idol worshippers. 

Q. Of course a mosque according to your view is a 
place for religious worship and not i'or political agita¬ 
tion? 

A. Absolutely, not for any political agitation. 

Q. Was it in vour view a disquieting feature o£ the 
situation that similar meetings to this wore being held 
in other mosques throughout the Punjab? 

A. In Delhi, my Lord, they did the same thing. In 
rural places like Malakwal it was like that, so that if 
anything happened to the mosque Muhammadans 
should get angry. They similarly wanted to t hold the 
Jallianwalla Bagh meeting in the Golden Temple, but 
my friend Rardar Rundar Singh Mijithia who is a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council was in¬ 
strumental in putting an end to it. because if anything 
happened in the Golden Temple the Sikhs might get 
angry and create trouble. It was all very cleverly 
arranged and at the proper time. 

Q. At this time was a considerable amount of dis¬ 
quiet being felt among the Muhammadans in conse¬ 
quence of the position of Turkey atul the Turkish 
question? 

A. The Muhammadans were not very much agitated 
over it. but it was forced on tlieir minds by people 


who wanted the Muhammadans to join them. These 
people raised these questions, they are being raised 
even now by people whom Government have allowed 
to come into the Punjab from outside the province. 
This is their mission, they are doing this every day. 

Q. I think you saw the authorities in connection 
with the meeting in the Badshuhi Mosque and explain¬ 
ed that it would be fatal to have any firing there? 

A. I did that. I was rather afraid that people 
would gain their ends, of creating further trouble. 

Q. About what time did you leave Lahore then? 

A. On the evening of the 12th I heard of the trouble 
at Gujranwula and the derailment at Malakwal. 

Q. Whore did you go from Lahore? 

A. I went to Khusb, which is a place in my district 
where I generally live, because Sir Michael wanted mo 
to go there as thore wore two or three places near to 
it where there was trouble, and we were afraid that 
something might happen, and I went there to see 
that nothing would happen in the district. 

Q. 1 think in your own district you did a consider¬ 
able amount of work on behalf of the Government in 
maintaining order, you raised n number of horsemen 
tu patrol the railway line? 

A. That I did. 

Q. And then you came back to Lahore about the 
19th of April? 

A. Yes, because the Muhammadans were going in a 
deputation und I wanted to join it. The first address 
was presented by the martial classes and the second 
was given b.v the Muhammadans, but they did not 
come because there was dislocation of traffic on the 
railways. 

Q. Was the traffic considerably dislocated in conse¬ 
quence of the disturbances on the railway? 

A. I think it was. In one way it was quite right 
as the people were not able to go to all districts and 
stir up trouble there, 

Q. Now when you got hack to Lahore, wm the 
situation in your opinion still Borious? 

A. Yes, my Lord, because every day they wtfre cir¬ 
culating lalsr rumours and biding their time, because 
some people had actually petitioned the Amir to invade 
and they were awaiting his arrival. 

Q. llow did you know about that? 

A. Because I read about it. I saw the petition. 

Q. Addressed to the Amir? 

A. Yes. 

(,). Who is responsible for sending that? 

A. It was sent to that man,—I forget the name, his 
agent in Peshawar. 

[The Hon'ble Mr. Dice.- The Post Master.] 

Yes, the Post Master Ohulam Ilyder addressed 
him a letter asking him to invade. Men had gone 
from Delhi to Peshawar. They went by motor cars, 
and motor cars were seen at Gujarkhan by the Deputy 
Commissioner there. They went to Sudder, held a 
meeting and called some people from the frontier and 
all the, other people that they could invite. They had 
an ull-uight meeting. 

Q. What is your opinion at the timo when Martial 
Law was proclaimed R3 to whether it was necessary 
or not? 

A. Martial Law was very necessary. I think if 
Martial Law had not been proclaimed, especially on 
the railway (1 think orders were sent about Martial 
Law by wire) that all the people ir the railway would 
have struck work as they were all ready for a strike. 

If they had struck no reinforcements or any ammuni¬ 
tion could have been sent to Peshawar, and the small 
army there would have had to fight there all alone 
against the whole nation of Afghanistan. 

Q. The suggestion has been made to us that the 
declaration of Martial Law had encouraged the Amir 
to commence hostilities against the Empire. What 
do you say to that? 

/i. I think it was really the petition which was sent 
bv the people from here that encouraged him. 

Q. Your view rather is that the declaration of Mar¬ 
tial Law and its continuance prevented the Empire 
from getting such assistance from the Punjab as it 
otherwise might have got? 
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A. Quite so, my Lord. I think it averted a good 
deal of the trouble. 

Q. I think you left Lahore again on the 24th and 
went back to your own district and stayed there till 
the 4th of May? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You then heard of the anticipated hostilities with 
the Empire? 

A. Yea. 

Q. And I think you offered your services for tko 
Frontier Campaign? 

A. Before that,'my Lord, I was already at w’ork here 
with the 10th Division. But when thetjo things hap¬ 
pened, Sir Michael O’Dwyer called me and asked me 
to work with the 16th Division and to see that the 
loyalty of tho troops was not in any way tampered 
with, and I brought with me 34 men from my own 
part of the district to do duty. I was visiting Mian 
Mir and other places to see that nothing happened and 
of course attempts were made. 

Q. Wore, in your opinion, any such attempts made? 

A. Yes. 

Q . You might just explain what attempts wore mado 
to tumper with tho loyalty of the troopa? 

A. The men of the 124th Regiment were so ready 
that if they were ordered, they would not have fired. 
In Ambala there were some attempts made by hand¬ 
ing some papers to the soldiers in one regiment there 
and another Sikh regiment was also approached but 
this regiment was sent at once to Peshawar. Nobody 
could get at it. Another regiment in Rawalpindi got 
hold of dhobi-nuts and various other things to eat, so 
that they n^»y make themselves sick and avoid going 
to tho front. There were only a few regiments which 
w'ere upproached like ihut. On the whole the Army 
kept absolutely loyal. 

Q. Did you know about these rumours that were, 
circulated us regards the bombing of tho Golden 
Temple ? 

A. It was not bombing. I think it was firing at. 
Tliero w'as a rumour that Sikli girls were outraged by 
British soldiers. 

Q. Those rumours, I suppose, you knew had no 
foundation ? 

A. I knew that they had no foundation, but people 
W'ere very angry about them. 

Q. Were they such rumours ns might have had very 
serious effect on the loyalty of Sikh soldiers? 

A. My Lord, there was one party sitting near Gujran- 
wala and a man came and said “ Have you heard that 
the Golden Temple had been bombed and fired at? If 
it is so, why are W’e sitting doing nothing?” Saying 
this, he at once got up and went straight to the railway 
station where, the train was to pass and broke up tho 
lino without asking any further question. 

Q. About the 4th of May, when you hoard about tho 
outbreak in Afghanistan, you offered your services? 
And were you placed on duty at Peshawar as a Special 
Sorvico Officer? 

A. Yes. The situation was exceedingly bad because 
the Indian soldiers were so very tired. They had just 
come fropo the front and had not time to jzo home, 
and in their absence many of their enemies nad done 
many wrong things to them and they did not like, to 
fight. Their enemies knew’ that in the middle of tho 
hot weather, those British officers who had returned 
from Mesopotamia to Peshawar could not very well 
work, and tho English soldiers were still more tired, 
because they wero not allowed to get back home in 
time, and the heat of course was also very great for 
them. Indian officers are riot vet taught to lelieve 
them and if British officers had not been able to do 
the w’ork, tire Indian officers would not have done any¬ 
thing at all. Of course, the Muhammadans wero angry, 
as I have said, about fjiis thing and every day even 
till the Amir came in, rumours were kept alive to the 
effect that some officer’s nose was cut and mutilated 
so that the Indian soldiers may not go to the front and 
they should be discouraged from fighting. They also 
said the same thing about the Maharaja of Patiala, that 
he was taken away and there were two officers who 
said they were thinking of taking him away also. Of 


course this conspiracy, as I say, is due to the fact that 
they thought that tho Muhammadans were on the side* 
of the Government and the musses are contented. Of 
course Government has got a big army. 

Now about the Rowlatt Act, rumours were circulated 
that the Rowlatt Act took away all independence of the 
masses and such like things were said. Another great 
mistake was, my Lord, that u Mutiny Book was pub¬ 
lished in which it is dcsoiibcd how Government was 
able to upset the plans of the mutineers in 1857. If a 
regiment w r as found doing something wrong, it was at 
once sent to Nowshera or Forozeporc and they were 
disarmed and all these men wore disarmed and the 
mutiny came to nothing. This time they knew that 
it was the telegraph system whieh would help the Gov¬ 
ernment in upsetting the plans of the people, no they 
cut the telegraph wires everywhere, simply that the 
same mistake might not occur. 

Q. Now’ in Peshawar ns the result of your investi¬ 
gations, what did you find in tho way of communica¬ 
tion between Afghanistan and the discontented pints of 
tho Punjab? 

A. I found that many people there, especially Hindu 
merchants, were nearly related to people in Amritsar. 
They are very clever. The reason why these things 
do not come out easily is this. If any man wants to 
communicate straight with another man in Amritsar, 
he would not do it, but- he would communicate with 
Kasur, because Kasur is a smaller place than Amritsar 
and is out of the wnv. It was arranged that com¬ 
munications should pass r ' m Peshawar through Kasur 
to Amritsar and not direct from Peshawar to Amritsar 
so that they may not he detected There are many 
others in Delhi who were able to sec tho Amir. They 
have arrangements to see that their letters never go in 
their own names in Delhi. They fix a small village 
outside and arrange with a shoe-maker or some insigni¬ 
ficant person to receive and transmit letters, or 
perhaps they go once in a week. That is how they 
have hitherto kept tho C. I. I), off their track. Now 
this Batmkhi fair is a big thing, and so they selected 
this particular time of the year because all people 
from the different districts would gather together and 
they thought that was the time for them to croato mis¬ 
chief and trouble. It was all very cleverly arranged. 

Q. Did you find that there were missioners from 
down-country in Peshawar trying to cause disorders? 

A. Yes, they had gone there. Even the other day, 
my Lord, they were discussing about thp festivities at 
Peshawar, and in an address to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner they there plainly said that the whole trouble 
had come from the Panjab and down-country. Tho 
people in Peshawar themselves publicly said so. 

It was very dangerous, because now the armies are 
not so weak as wc thought, and all this time it w’ns 
a very difficult nation to fight against. The people on 
the Frontier, being of the same religion nnd better 
armed now would have naturally joined in the conflict, 
and if anything happened, things would have been 
extremely serious. 

Q. Then in your opinion, was the situation in the 
Punjab and the Frontier such as moossilated the main¬ 
tenance of Martial Law for a considerable time? 

A. It u’as absolutely necessary. 

Q. But for Martial Law, do you think a grave crisis 
might have occurred ? 

A. I think it would have been very dangerous. 

Q. You know w'O have had a good deal of evidence 
about the predisposing causes and I think there is 
just one point in connection with which you might 
usefully give us your opinion. You divide, I sec, the 
opponents of the Rowlatt Bills into three classes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The first you put as the politicians, the second 
as the anti-Government conspirators, and tho third the 
Masses who really were just tho dupes of the second 
class ? 

A. There is one other point. I think there are aiao 
the dupes of the first class—at least many of them are 
in that class. 
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Q. There is another matter on which you can speak. 
*Tou had a good deal to do with the recruiting organi. 
station? 6 

A. Yes, I was Recruiting Officer for a time. 

Q. During what period? 

A. I think it was in 1917. 

r . Q • Well, now it has been suggested that the 

methods of recruiting in the Punjab led to great dis¬ 
content and that discontent was one of the main 
causes of the disturbances? 

A. That is not at all correct, because I do not think 
there is any Lahore man or Amritsar man—either in 
the city or in the town, that came forward, and that 
whs one of the cause :? why the villagers did not care to 
volunteer also. When I was representing the Punjab 
Hoard in Delhi, at that big conference, 1 particularly 
put in that even the villagers were now' wondering wdiy 
they should come forward, because “ any man in the 
city if he chooHcs not to come does not come, and 
so why should all of us go and die ami the men in the 
city remain behind?'’ At one time a certain class 
was asked - a class belonging to the city, and some¬ 
what educated - why they did not join up as reemits. 
They turned round and said that, if they joined, who 
was going to run the Government. This is a small 
class, about one per cent. 

Q. The recruits were practically all got from the 
country and the disturbances arose in the cities? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So far as you are aware, was there any discon¬ 
tent among those who were asked to become soldiers, 
or those who came forward voluntarily, over the 
methods adopted? 

A. Not at all, as when 1 went to each front, to 
Mesopotamia and the Frontier, and asked tin 1 men if 
they had any grievances they said certain things had 
occurred utter they left. For instance a man got into 
the army and meanwhile his mother or father died. 
IIis land w'as got hold of and he was dispossessed. I 
dealt with over 4,000 eases, I think. 

Q. Ho that there were no complaints against, the 
methods adopted in the army? 

A. Not at, all. 

Q. There was a suggestion made to us that there 
wore a number of deserters. What have you to say 
for this? 

.4. There were one or two regiments sent to Quetta 
straight from here in the cold weather and one of the 
men died there through an attack of pneumonia, and 
others who had contracted the disease, were suffering 
terribly, so they absconded. Before tins a recruit had 
to go through a course of a yeur’s training or two 
yt urs’ in a Cavalry Regiment, and this they had to do 
in 0 months now, because there was no use keeping 
such a big army if these men were not able to take 
the field in the shortest space of time before the war 
came to an end. The work was undoubtedly very 
hard, and they did not like it. This applies especially 
to those who did not belong to the warlike races, who 
were not of the proper class, or those who had never 
been in the army before. These people did not like it 
and so they left on that account. 

By the Hon f hie Mr. Justice Hanhiv — 

Q. Did you see what lmpponed on the filh your¬ 
self? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But 1 understand that up to the prewent the 
evidence has rather been that the hartal on the 6th 
pussod off peaceably? 

A. It was not at all the ease. I think that, day was 
quite the worst. It passed off peaceably simply be¬ 
cause Government did not enforce, their orders. 

Q. Which order are you alluding to? 

A. I mean the order that there should not hr any 
processions. A student of the „4n/a tiamaj went to 
the river and there took a vow and said “ we will 
make a procession ” and they did make a procession. 
There was no police guard to keep them away, or to 
prevent them from coming into the city. They came 
into tbc city and got every shopkeeper to join with 


them. They said “ if you do not give us one man, 
we will loot your shop." 

Q. But was it not the case that the police were ex¬ 
tremely busy and having an extremely rough time 
trying to keep the mob in order on the ttth? 

A. It was much later in the day. 

Q. But apparently no actual collision took place 
between the poh'ce and the mob although the police 
were there? 

A. Many people in uniform were not there. There 
may have boon C. I. D. people, but I do not think 
the other people wore at the railway station. When 
I saw' the mob first,, it consisted mostly of student*. 
There were no policemen there. They thought that 
the Government order was simply an ordor, but when 
they found that the Government were becoming strict 
because it was disobeyed, they proposed to have the 
hartal. 

Q. Then does it come to this, that you attribute the 
reasons for there being no actual collision between the 
mob and the police, first, because at some of the pro¬ 
cessions the police were not there and secondly during 
the course of the time that the police were there, they 
dealt tactfully oil that particular day? 

A. I saw' the mob about 4 or 5 times. I saw r it in the 
city and I also went round and saw them in many other 
places. I did not see very many police. They were of 
course there when the military were in strength. Then 
they went to the Bradlaugh JLIall. I did not see many 
in the city. 

Q. About the position of the Indian troops—I rather 
gather from what, you have been saying that the position 
of the Indian troops at this time was particularly diffi- 
eut, having regard to the efforts being made to seduce 
them from a proper sense of loyalty? 

A. Yes, it was done on a very large scale. The plot 
as I heard it from some people was that everybody 
should come together. There was a sort of conspiracy 
at Amritsar. But they were afraid to show' anything 
and say anything to the troops ns they thought some 
one may catch them and put them up before the Com* 
nmndiiig Officer and the whole plot may be found out. 

(J. What, were the influences that tended in any way 
to undermine the Indian troops? I suppose the Rowlatt 
Act. They thought that if they made an appeal to the 
civil population it would have special force as regard* 
the troops? 

.4. They tried to seduce the troops by saying that they 
volunteered their lives by leaving their country and 
going and fighting against foreign people. The English 
people have your country. You have fought so well, 
hut when you go hack they toll you that four of you are 
not, to get together. All your religion is being ruined by 
the Rowlatt Act,, and all these things. 

Q. So that an appeal made to the civil population 
would have special force as regards the troops? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now apart, from that, were the Indian troops at 
this time, i.c., in April 1919, labouring under any special 
sense of grievance of their own? 

A. There were grievances of many a nature. For 
instance if a man hud gone to fight,, his neighbour took 
away his would-be wife, or if he had any land, he was 
not there to look after it and the result would he that 
somebody would take possession of it. Many such 
troubles come to play a part in all this. Another point 
was that prices were also high and the pay did not cover 
it properly and they thought, they w’ere asked too much 
for the small sum of money they got. 

Q. Now', the bulk of the Indian troops in the Punjab 
in April Ifflff, were they newly recruited troops who had 
not. seen service or had they seen service and had re¬ 
turned? 

A. There were very few troops altogether because they 
were all away and just a few regiments had begun to 
come back. Directly they came they did not get, any 
leave at all. As soon as they came there were distur¬ 
bances and they wore sent off to Peshawar. So they 
were very much upset. 

Q. Ah regards this conspiracy. Do you think from 
the information you got, the conspiracy was purely a 
Hindu conspiracy? 
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A. Well, 1 all along thought that it was a Hindu 
conspiracy, but I cannot say it now because 1 know that 
Muhammadans are also in it. Some Muhammadans 
who went to Turkey—some of them who have returned 
are in Delhi—and especially those who w ? ent to the hos¬ 
pitals of the lied Cross, when they returned their feel¬ 
ings were all pro-Turkish. 

Q. Have you ever been able to get any impression as 
regards the conspiracy. First of all, where was the seat 
ol the conspiracy? 

A. Generally the scat of the conspiracy changes with 
the Government of India. 

Q. You mean that it moves with the Government of 
India. In the hot weather it in in Simla, and in the 
cold weather it is in Delhi? 

A . Yes. It used to be at Calcutta, but now that the 
Government have come to Delhi it lias ceased to be sc 
much in Calcutta and is now in Delhi. 

<?. But still from the facts as known to hui, this sug¬ 
gestion of a conspiracy in your opinion is an inference. 
You do not know the actual methods of its working. I 
mean it is only an inference that you draw from the 
disturbances that have taken place? 

A. Well it, is more than that. I do not think a single 
man who is an Indian and 1ms been ahibad and knows 
something about polities will say that, it is not a eon- 
spiraey. All these troubles would never have occurred 
ii it, were not for this conspiracy. 

(J. If 1 follow you J suppose you mean that the RmvJ&tt, 
Act was only an excuse which these, conspirators used 
for their own ends, because they thought that it would 
lead to trouble in Muhammadan holy places and so on, 
and in some way you think that the Afghan business 
was introduced born the Punjab as u moans of further¬ 
ing tJiis conspiracy? 

A. \ es, quite so. also among the tribes. Many of 
my friends who had served with me in the last war in 
Egypt, told me that the Hindus came to their country 
mid induced their young blood to come and fight. 

Q. Major Sahib, have you made a report, from time 

10 time, to the Punjab Government about your views of 
these things? 

A. Yes, l have always done so. 

V- Have you ever persuaded the Punjab Government, 
with your view's? 

A. Yes, as far ns I was able. 

Q. Why should not n genuine opposition to the Row- 
latt Act and a genuine discontent about high prices and 
in the general Sense of the excitement produced by the 
war and by the machinations of certain men of self- 
government views,-—why should not. all these things pro¬ 
duce in the Punjab a certain amount of ebullition with¬ 
out there ever being a conspiracy? 

I. Bocuuho these things have gone on throughout the 
war. II »m thing w’as to happen, it, should have, hap¬ 
pened long ago, say six months or a year before. Why 
should it come at that particular moment,? Why should 
ul! those factors link with each other? 

Q. Has it not been the experience, let us say, in 
England itsoll, that ns long ns the war was going on 
people stuck together hut when the war came to an 
oik), people started to fight again for their own needs, 
by bringing about strikes and discontent and things 
which you do not have during the war? 

A. The thing is in Ungland there is one nation, and 

11 they fight or do anything, they do it for their common 
good. This is not the case here. There is a con¬ 
glomeration of nations here and there is no unity. One 
nation wants to be on lop of another. But their into, - 
tion is that foreigners should be ousted. They have 
aski'd the Amir to eome to their aid in the hope of 
defeating the English and ousting thorn. So that 
when that is over they may oust the Amir of Afghan¬ 
istan. They say, or rather'flutter the Amir, that India 
would rather be under. Afghanistan than under the 
English. 

Q. Can you give us any information, irom what yon 
know of Indian politics, as to whether you have ever 
found large sections of the people who hold views of the 
sort that they would rather he under the Amir than 
under the, English? 

A. There is large section. 
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Q. Where do they find expression? They certainly 
do not seem to express themselves in any ordinary 
channels? 

A. If they did" the C. I. D. will get hold of them, and 
so they are afraid. Many people will give impressions 
of all sorts of things. Now the other day one of the 
Members of the Punjab Government heard a man say 
“ Oh, vve have got Persia away from the English, wo 
have got Mesopotamia away, and now we arc going to 
knock them out from here.” In very many places they 
speak like this. And in these days since the Govern¬ 
ment have allowed outside people to come, 1 think things 
are becoming worse. 

Q. Of course, villagers in the mofussil talk wild poli¬ 
tics. They probably talk nonsense? 

A. Somebody should go to Amritsar and see what is 
going on there now. All these w ullo-hs stand up and 
preach against, the xirkar. 

Q. Do you think there is really a large class of people 
in India who never express themselves so thut one can 
get hold of it? 

,4. There is n hook entitled “ Knock out the Rakshis.” 
The Hindus think flint, the incarnation of Nivaji is going 
to come to their relief in ousting enemy intruders. 

Q. Do you think that this conspiracy is being engi¬ 
neered by the Hindus who are asking the Muhammadans 
to assist, so that, in the long run they might be hone- 
fitted? The Hindus and Muhammadans can then unite 
and govern India? 

A. This is an unnatural thing. You cannot become a 
Hindu, you must, be born a Hindu. Bui a man can be¬ 
come u Muhammadan. So that unless Muhammadans 
can become Hindus, ami Hi, dus can become Miihutu- 
munds, there cannot lie unity. Jt, cannot be possible 
because the two religions arc absolutely different. 

Q- But. apart from the identification of the two reli¬ 
gious, there would he a certain amount of Hindu- 
Midmmmmlan unity which is genuinely dictated by 
commouKcnse feeling? 

A. \Wdl, it could ho done if Muhammadans give up 
their religion and become Hindus, and rirr rrrtni. but 
not otherwise. 

Q. I think .you did a lot of work in connection with 
protecting the railways. You mav perhaps be able to 
tell me from what you saw in the villages, what, is your 
explanation fin* all these attacks, opart, from what Was 
done in the city areas. What is the real explanation 
for these, country-side people supporting the attack? 

A. Well, it, was not the country-side people at, all who 
engineered these attacks. It was really engineered in 
Delhi, Amritsar and Lahore, and those men who bad 
visited these places went to these villages and told the 
villagers to come forward and share in the loot. So the 
villagers came only for the purpose of looting. In reality 
tin- people who were tin* real conspirators were those 
who wanted to cut the linos so that troops might not he 
nble to move freely, and the badmaahrx rebels, burglars 
and others could snatch the ready opportunity to com¬ 
mit mischief. 

Q‘ Do you think the cutting of wires is accounted for 
in the same way? 

A. Yes, because the. people - especially the educated 
people now know that, the last mutiny was simply 
averted by the sending of telegrams to disarm the 
troops. 

Q. Then broadly speaking, your view is that, so far as 
the towns-people were concerned, that was in furtherance 
of the conspiracy, and so far as the. village people were 
concerned they came in because, they wanted a share of 
the loot. 

A. Yes. I do not, say that each man who joined in 
Lahore was a, conspirator or was against Government. 
It was a particular class which prepared all these things. 

lhj SorAar Sahihzada Saltan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. It seems to me from what you have ■qiid that, 
vou are thoroughly well acquainted with the condi¬ 
tions in India. Especially in the Punjab? 

A As much as a man can know. I think. 

Q Even more than wdiat the ('. I. D. knows, in oth. r 
words yon know more than anybody else? 

A. There are /ory few men who have travelled as I 
have. I know nearly every man in the Punjab who is 

3 F 
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well-to-do. He is either my friend or at any rate I 
r know him. And I have a great many aouroea. 

Q. And you are constantly in receipt of reports as to 
what is happening anywhere and everywhere? 

4. Whenever there is a big Jalaa (gathering), friends 
coming from each district bring me news of all that is 
going on. If I find f>0 persons, who are leaders, having 
the same report, then there is something in it. 

Q, Then your test is that if 50 people, i.e., leaders, 
tell you something you would believe it? 

A. I would think there is a good deal in it. 

Q. Well you told us that the seat of the Government 
is the seat of the conspiracy in India. 

A. I say it generally changes. Wherever the Govern¬ 
ment of India happens to be, the seat of the conspiracy 
is there. 

Q. That is, you mean to say that the organization is 
a floating organization. It goes from place to place. 

A. 

Q. Do you know who are the .persons who compose 
that organization? 

A. There are many I think of various shades. 

Q. Who do you think are at the heads of these bodies? 
A. School masters or principals of various national 
schools, and pieuders who do not get sufficient practice, 
and all tin; other people who are angry with the Govern¬ 
ment, especially since the ('ivil Service has deteriorated. 

Q. And who art! these people of the Civil Service who 
have deteriorated ? 

A. Those who are not very good to Indians and ill- 
treat thorn. 

Q. Those who ill-tiont Indians? 

A. And those men who want to get on in life and find 
they cannot get on ou the side of Government naturally 
take the other side. 

Q. I do not quite follow that. 

A. If there is a good Deputy Commissioner, thcy,say 
here is a good man of the Government,” but dneotly 
they find that the Deputy Comrnisaioner is not a good 
man, they way “ We cannot got on with this man,” 
and they join the other camp. 

Q. It is apparently also duo to the deterioration of 
the Civil Service? 

A. 1 think so; some members of the Civil Service. 

Q- And those people join this organization? 

.1. Yes, the opposite camp. 

Q. What do you moan by the opposite camp? 

A. Against the Government. 

Q. There is a camp against the Government which 
people go and join? * 

A. Very much so; it is a very strong one. 

Q. These school masters and principals and pleaders, 
and people who have received bad treatment from the 
Civil Service, they form a large majority? 

A. I think a sufficient majority. 

Q. What do you mean by a sufficient majority. Do 
frou mean a majority of the people of the Province? 

A. No, only among the educated people, because edu¬ 
cation has gone on on wrong lines. 

Q- I really cannot quite follow you. You say there 
are three classes of people who form a very large majo¬ 
rity? 

A. \ e.s, but not a majority of the population, a majo¬ 
rity of the educated class. 

Q. And they consist of people who cannot get practice 
among the pleader class, unu these school masters and 
mineipals and people who are badly treated by Civil¬ 
ians? 

A- All these M.As. ami B.As., who cannot, get Gov¬ 
ernment service, and cannot go to their shopffor plough, 
say ” Government, has educated us and cannot give us 
utiy appointment.” 

Q. What is the number of these people in the Punjab? 

A. I think perhaps two per cent., if fiot less. 

D it cannot be more? 

A. No. 

Q • And what would be the number of the pleaders 
who do not get practice in the Punjab? 

A. I think very many. In each station there are two 
or three good ones and many of tho others. 

Q. How r many in each station? 

A. Perhaps 30 or 40 in each district. 

Q. How mauy in the Province? 


A. There are 29 districts. 

Q. There would be wy 0.000 in the whole province? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And how many are those who are the principals 
and head masters of these national school*? 

A. They are increasing by leaps and bourn s. 

Q . How many? 

A. There are thousands of them* 

Q . Thousands of schools? How many? 

A. I never counted them. 

Q . Have you no idea at all? 

A. No idea, perhaps about 150 schools in each dis¬ 
trict. 

Q. National schools? 

A. Schools of all sorts. 

Q. I am talking about national sohools. 

A. I think there are many national schools#.. They 
are mostly Dayanand Anglo-Vernacular schools. 

Q. How many national schools are there in the whole 
Province? 

A. I do not know, 

Q . 500? 

A. I cannot say; I have never counted them. 

Q. You may have some idea? 

A. I never formed an idea. 

Q. You think these three classes constitute a very big 
majority, less than 2 per cent, of the people? 

A. Not only those ; I have told you of those M.As. and 
B.As. 

Q. You say they are less than 2 per cent, of the 
population? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And they constitute a class who arc opposed to the 
Government? 

A. Yes, all those who read papers like the Tribune. 

Q. All those who read papers like the Tribune , they 
are also against the Government? 

A. If a man did not read the Cieil and Military 
Gazette along with it and road the Tribune for a month 
I do not think ho would be a very good friend of the 
Government. 

Q. Do you road the Tribune yourself? 

A. I have to. Being on the Imperial Council I have 
to see both sides. 

^ Q. Have you felt any feelings of disloyalty to tile 
Government because you read the Tribune ? 

A. 1 do not think the Tribune can affect me very 
much. I road the Civil and Military Gazette and I see 
Sahibs and I have been brought up with them aud I 
know their creed. When I read the Tribune I know 
that some people want to raise the feelings of the people 
against the Government. 

Q. And you are the only one in tho Punjab wh > 
could judge in that way? 

A. There are hundreds of poople who say this. Every 
man who is a loyalist, or on the side of Government 
and know s of such bad. papers knows that here is the 
cause. 

Q. I understood you to say that anybody who read 
the Tribune without reading the Civil aud Military 
Gazette for a mouth would become disloyal to the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

A. Well if a man is a weak man, and if a man has not 
got his ideas formed and if he is not very loyal to the 
Government. 

Q. If ho is loyal he would be affectod, but if he is very 
loyal he would not be affected? 

A. Very loyal, he would not be. 

Q. How do you make a distinction between loyal and 
very loyal ? 

A. Just as everything i8 like that. 

<?. Loyalty is loyalty? 

A. There can be more loyalty and loss loyalty. One 
man if he is loyal is ready to sacrifice his life and go to 
the front and die for the Government. There is another 
man who is loyal enough, but he would not like to go 
to that extend and another man probably would do still 
less. 

Q. So far as the Punjab is concerned, all this floating 
organization which constitutes the conspiracy against 
the Government is mostly in the Punjab? * 

A. Yes and mostly in towns and cities. 

Q. The rural population ia not affected? 
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A. Not till one of them co&iea here to Lahore abd 
pastes hit M.A. or B JL and remain* for ■ time and then 
goes book to the country. 

Q. So in your opinion it is a bad thing for people to 
become M.As. or B.A». and then go back to the coun¬ 
try? 

A* Yet, and read Beditioue papers and not get food 
and not get Government service. It is simply because 
a man does not get Government servioe, And is hungry 
and does not get sufficient food* or sufficient clothes and 
bo on. 

Q. Why should they blame the Government for that? 
A. Because they take him away from his father’s pro* 
fetsion. 

Q. But there is no compulsion? 

A. It is compulsion in a way if you provide them with 
schools next door. 

Q. In your opinion it is the wrong thing to have pro¬ 
vided schools? 

A I think it is the wrong thing to supply them with 
such knowledge bb is not right. No knowledge is better 
than wrong knowledge. 

Q. In your opinion Government if? providing people 
with bad knowledge and orcating disloyalty? 

A. Yes, they do not teach religion with it, so that the 
people might know there 19 a God and a Government 
sent by God. They do not know’ it and they do not 
even respect their fathers and elders. 

Q. It is the fault of this education which does not 
teach religion, and Government is at fault? 

A. Government trios to be neutral and does not step 
in 

Q. Tlie Education Department belongs to the Gov¬ 
ernment? 

A. It does, but the Government are neutral so far as 
religion is concerned and docs not step in. 

Q. This is as regards the Punjab. Who are the peo¬ 
ple who form this organization outside the Punjab, you 
say they are in Calcutta also? 

A. I would say the same sort of classes as those in the 
Punjab. They will be found everywhere. 

Q. Whore do they meet for the purpose of conspiracy 
to carry out their object? Their object you say is to 
overthrow the British Govefumout? 

A. Yob. 

Q. They want the British Government to go out and 
they want to put themselves in its place? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where do they mbet? 

A. If I knew that I would catch them. 

Nor does the Government know it? 

A. Of course if the Government knew, they would 
catch them. The thing is it is so cleverly arranged. 
'J’hey are clever like they were at the time of the mutiny. 
No Ha hi ins knew about it until people were massacred. 

Q. Have you any personal experience of the mutiny? 
A. 1 have read books. 

Q. Is that personal experience? 

A . I know many men who were in the mutiny. 

Q. That is not personal experience? 

A. I heard from them; it is second-hand knowledge. 
Q. Was there any mutiny in the Punjab? 

A. No. 

Q. The Punjab remained loyal right through abso- 
lutely? 

A. Of course there was mutiny in the Punjab among 
the down-country soldiers w’ho were stationed in the 
Punjab. 

Q. Soldiers belonging to the Punjab went against the 
Government in the mutiny in 1857 ? 

A. Perhaps, to a certain extent. 

Q. They did? Where? 

A. It was not on the Western side, hut on the Jullun- 
dur sitte and further on towards Delhi. 

Q. Delhi was not in tlio Punjab during the mutiny. 
It came into the Punjab long after. 

A . It WAs towards the Sutlej and at Feroeepore, 
Now nil era, Lahore and Jhelum, that these soldiers were 
stationed and they mutinied. 

<?. In the run jab? 

. A. Yes. 

Q. And they were Punjabis? 


A. I do not know what they were, but the regiments § 
were in the Punjab. 

You seem to know a good deal about tk6 mutiny, 
but you do not know about the regiments who were 
disaffected in Jttllundur at the time? 

A, The 26th N. I. was in Jhelum. 

. What happened to them? 

. It was one of the regiments and it mutinied and 
my regiment, the 18th, went and fought them and killed 
them at Jhelum. 

Q. And did not the Punjabis go to Delhi and help the 
British Government? 

A. Yes, some went to Delhi, My father went there 
with his regiment and two of my uncles went there with 
their regiments. 

Q. You -said something about a policeman being 
beaten, when was that? 

A. On the 6th. 

4 ). Did you make a report about it to anybody? 

A. I think the man who saw him being beaten did. 

Q. You did not Boe it yourself? 

A. No, it was in Anarkali and 1 wag standing on the 
road. 

Q. lie told you about it? 

A. One of my friends, a Magistrate, w$s there at 
the time. 

Q, He was present himself? 

A. He saw it himself. 

Q. What is his name? 

A. There is no use giving his name* 

Q. There is no use giving h’i name? 

(Mr. Herbert He is not bound to give the name if 
he docs not wish.) 

Q. Did you make a report? 

A. He himself made a report, not to Government but 
1 think to some officers. 

Q. And it certainly would be known to the Govern¬ 
ment also? 

A. That I cannot say. I cannot say anything that T 
do not know. I had u list of those who were beaten 
with shoos. Many people would have Appeared here 
themselves if required who were beaten with shoes that 
day on the 6th. 

Q. Beaten by whom? 

A. Bv the tnob. 

Q. Who were those people who were beaten? 

A. There were three inhabitants of Sinllcot and three 
or four from this place that I actually know of, but 
there are many others. 

Q. Did you not try to give'those people in cuRtody P 

A. I could not catch about 10,000 men. 

Q. What were you there? What was your object in 
being there? What good were you doing? 

A. I was helping the police. J told Mr. Tomkins, 

I know the hartal is coming on to-morrow, I ain a 
loyal servant of the Government, if my services are re¬ 
quired, here they are to help.'’ 

Q. What were you and the police doing At that time 
while all this was going on? 

A. You have had hundreds of witnesses who have said 
the police were absolutely helpless. If the Government 
were not helpless there need not have beori Martial Law. 
lu the same way I was not equal to doing it with eight 
or ton sow’ars. 

Q. Because the crowd was bo largfc you could not 
do anvthihg? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said Mr. Gandhi was not the cause of the 
disturbance but it would bate broken out anyhow? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Why do you say that? 

A. Because the people even before this were pretty 
angry and against the Government. 

Q. When? 

A. The speeches of the Members of Council in the 
Viceroy’s Council were sufficient to make the people 
angry. 

Q. When? 

A. Just, when the Rowlntt Act was passed. 

Q • In your view there should be no speeches in tha 
Council opposing ary Government measures? 

^ A. There should be but not to the extent, to put the 
Government established by law into contempt, or to put 

d F 3 
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^ class against class. That is one of the things in the 
Penal Code. . 

Q, So they came in your view within the purview of 
tlu* Penal Code? 

.1. In my opinion they went very near it, if they did 
not do it. One of them threatened that there would be 
a mutiny. . - 

Q. Those speeches were principally the cause of tins 

tumble? 

A. I think they were n great deal the cause; one of 
the helping causes. 

Q. What were the other causes? We will exclude 
Mi. Gandhi because even if lie had not been included, 
things would have happened in any ease. Speeches in 
tin* Council and what else? 

A. When the Howlatt Act was passed the Government 
knew there was conspiracy. It was meant for conspira¬ 
tors and conspirators at once thought they would now bo 
caught- and not he able to go on pluying the fool as they 
had been. 

Q. You mean those who are Members of Council and 
made those speeches are members of the conspiracy? 

A. They uro not members of the conspiracy, but their 
speeches helped the conspirators. 

Q. Although they did not form part of the conspiracy? 

A. That T cannot say, but at any rate the conspira¬ 
tors were helped a great 'deal by their speeches. 1 
cannot vory well say because naturally they would not 
let trie, know if they were members themselves. 

Q. llovv do von know the conspirators were helped? 
You do not know who the conspirators are? 

A. One does know some men; one would not like to 
give the names. 

Q. You know some names but would not like to 
mention them? 

A. I know many names. 

■ Q. Hut do not like to mention them? 

A. No. 

Q. Why have you such tender feelings for those 
conspirators? 

A. I think perhaps confidentially 1 do speuk to a few 
English people. 

(,K Why should these people not be shown up as 
conspirators? 

A. Sufficient. evidence should he obtained first to 
enable them to hi’ arrested, but they do things so 
cleverly that they are not caught. 

Q. They are so clever tlint you have no evidence 
against them, though you suspect them? 

.1. Yes, I suspect them very strongly too, beef-use 
some of them have bad long talks with me and I know 
their feelings arid their ideas about doing various things 

Q. Your evidence would he enough as regards what, 
they said? 

A. In one ease at any rate 1 have put it. in writ big to 
tin Government that, these were the ideas of such and 
sueli a man. 

Q. And they have taken no action? 

.1. They are trying to teach the people in the Punjab 
now not to pay Government revenue and not to pay 
income-tax: they are teaching them now. 

Q. These c< nspirators are telling the people this? 

A. Yes. It was done in Khira : people refused t,o 
give Government land-revenue. 

Q. At Khira in Gujral? 

A. Yes. They want to do the same thing here,. 

Q. You said something to the effect that they wanted 
to start this thing and they thought hotter Ujf it? 

A. Yes. that was their idea. It is now known that 
English regiments cannot fight in the intense heat. 

Q. T want to understand that. 

A. They wanted to begin it in the beginning of the 
hot weather. 

Q. Have you any definite news that their intention 
\vas to have it iu the hot weather? 

.1. I saw it myself that they created such a difficult 
position. The position was so difficult that the Govern¬ 
ment of India will never be so placed again. 

Q. Ajiart from these disturbances, your opinion is 
merely an inference. That is the result you derive from 
these disturbances? Your opinion is morel n based on 
that? 


A. It is based on 23 or 24 different things. I have got 
a list of those things and these things all fit into each 
other properly, and I asked myself why they should all 
fit together. 

Q. What are those 23 or 24 things? 

A. I think I gave a list to His Lordship. 

Q. You simply gavo opinions so far as I followed. 
You said the idea war to Btart the thing in the begin¬ 
ning of the hot weather? 

A. Yes, that w-as ono of the things. 

Q. Upon which you formed this opinion that they 
wanted to start in the hot weather. What made you 
say so? 

A. Because the other things fitted into it. At the 
time the army was tired and the English officers were 
tired. 

Q. That, I quite see; all things fitted together? 

A. All things fitted into each other and that practi¬ 
cally is a proof to me as it is to all others who think 
about it. 

Q. That is the inference from these facts in your 
mind? 

A. In my mind and in many people’s minds. 

Q. We arc concerned with your mind at present. 

A. I wrote to the Lieutenant-Governor saying wo 
thought it was like that. I think the time w r aa parti¬ 
cularly chosen for the disturbances. 

Q. And the time was also particularly chosen for the 
Howlatt. legislaf ion ? 

A. The Howlatt legislation was simply thought a nice 
excuse. 

Q. What made the Government pass-the Howlatt 
legislation at that time so that it suited their conven¬ 
ience? * 

A. If there had been no Howlatt agitation there would 
have been something else. 

Q. There might not have been?' 

A. Might not have been. / 

Q. You do not think these conspirators also helped 
bn the Howlatt legislation to find an excuse? 

A. They would have found another excuse. 

Q. What sort of excuse could they have found? 

A. For instance the story that the Maharaja of Patiala 
had had his nose cut had nothing to do with the Howlatt 
A'et; and they suid English soldiers were mutilated arid 
so on. 

Q. This happened during the disturbances? 

A. Thai lmd nothing to do with the Howlatt Act. 

Q. This was in connection with the disturbances; it 
had nothing to do with that? 

A. At ordinary times seditious papers are quite suffi¬ 
cient to keep Government in contempt without anv 
Howlatt AH. 

(}. The seditious papers have been going on for a long 
time; we are oousideriug April 1919 when the dis¬ 
turbances came. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the papers you call seditious have been in 
existence for years, and have been writing those article* 
for years? 

A. And everybody has known that they have been 
doing mischief. 

Q. I grant, that, but what was there at that particular 
time? That mischief had been existing for a long time? 

A. They simply took advantage of the convenient 
opportunity and acted on it. 

Q. Y'ou said they tried to tamper with the army to a 
slight extent? 

A. Y’es, the army was very large; they had just come 
from Frame and Mesopotamia. 

Q. You have said the people in the army wore told 
that- religions wore being interfered with and so on; 
who told them that? 

A. These seditious people. 

Q. In your presence? 

.4. They would not dare to in my presence. 

(,>. How do you know that they did it? 

A. Because I have been honring so from the 
soldiers. 

Q. Did any soldiers tell you? 

4. People have told me these things. 

V- Have soldiers told you these things? 
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A. I would not say so especially but taking all men 
together not soldiers alone. 

Q. I am talking about soldiers. 

A. Many soldiers have told me. 

Q. They came to you and told you? 

A. I went to them or they caine to me. 

Q. It makes no difference whether they came to 
you or you went to them, they told you? 

A. Yes, they told me. 

Did they tell you in Mian Mir? 

A. In Mian Mir and various other cantonments. 

Q. I am talking about the particular time of these 
disturbances; 1 am not talking of to-day or two 
years ago.'' 

A. Bo 1 ore that most of the army was not here. 

Q. They said this in Mian Mir? 

A. Yes. 

G. Did you bring that to the notice of the Mili¬ 
tary authorities? 

A . Yos, 1 did. 

Did you make a report about it? 

A. Yes, I spoke to General Beynon. 

(,b You made no report? 

A. That is a report. * 

Q. No written report? 

A. No I used to go there every day; it was my 
duty to go to Mian Mir and such places, and one 
evening I saw General Beynon^ 

V- It did not affect tlm dQjBfers at all? 

A. Not much, exeep^V weeTut just here and there. 
Q. How do you mean a woe bit? 

A. There was a company of a regiment in one of 
the places in Gujranwala that got affected. 

Q. What do you mean by got affected? 

A. They told the people who were cutting the rail¬ 
ways “ you go on, wo will not fire.” 

<,b Do you know it yourself? 

A. This is known to the Government; I think it is 
reported. 

(J. Reported to the Government but not by yonP 
A. No, I was not there, I was with the 16th 
Division. 

Q. That is not your personal knowledge? 

A. That is not my personal knowledge. 

(J. You think these are very clover people who 
wanted to turn out the British Government, so clever 
that nobody would know their whereabouts, their 
mooting p ace, and so on ? 

1 . They know, but not sufficiently to get at them. 
(,b Why didn’t you think that if they are so clever, 
they must also know the strength and the might of 
the British Empire? 

A. They know; at the sumo time they know that 
il all India is ever to combine they will be a big 
force and mighty too. 

Q. They had got hold of the wdiole of India? 

A. If they liked, they would he able to do it, 

V- When tlint took placti, I understand from you 
that they meant to bring about, whether there was 
Bowlatt Act or not, their object of overthrowing the 
British and installing themselves in their place. 
That was their object? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They had c hosen that particular time for doing 
it ? 

A. Yes. It was the beginning of the hot weather. 
Where would the might of the British be against the 
might of all the sowars, if the British soldiers could 
not fight and they meant to tamper with the loyalty 
of the Indian soldiers by getting their fathers and 
brothers to go on the sido of the people in the dis¬ 
tricts? The only might of the Government is the 
army. If the; army is not there, where is the might? 

ty. You think there are not loyal people in India 
to stand by the Government apart from tho army? 

A. If the situation got from bad to w r orse, every¬ 
body would like to have a dip. 

(J. Would you yourself do it? 

.4. 1 will light on the side of the Government and 
die perhaps in that attempt. 

V- Why do you say that everybody will be against 
the Government and you are the only person who 
are so deeply loyal that you will he oii the side of 
Government under any conditions? 


A. There are others who are perhaps just as » 
loyal. Personally I do not think there are very 
many like that. 

Q. Very many are not like that? 

A. That is why they did not go and take part in 
this war. 

(J. Do you say that nobody from India took part 
in the war except yourself P 

A. I went as a volunteer without pay. Those who 
are paid, have to fight. 

Q. They should have gone, whether they w’ore paid 
oi not, whether their means had allowed them to go 
without getting pay and whether they were all big 
landlords or not and have proved their loyaltyP 

A. Many who could have done so, did not do it. 

Q. Hundreds and thousands of people did go? 

A. I do not think there were very many. 

Q. Many people did not go from India? 

A. No. 

Q. That is what you think? 

A. I know that. 

Q. Very lew people went? 

A. Those who were paid servants in the army wero 
ordered to go and they did go. Very many of those 
who w'ere not paid servants did not go simply for tho 
sake of loyalty. 

Q. British soldiers, Generals and Commanders, are 
not they paid servants? 

A. They are. 

G- Do you doubt their loyalty at all? 

A. I do not think they wore not loyal. Thoy are 
very loyal. 

Q. Although they are paid servants? 

A. Yes. They belong to the profession of soldiers. 

Q. Similarly, Indians whose profession is that of n 
soldier were paid servants? 

A. They were loyal. Thoy fought well and got a 
good name. 

Q- You said that the conditions even now are 
worsen than they were at the beginning of tho year? 

4. That is my opinion Tho only thing at this 
time is that some people w'ho w'ero teaching ” Do 
not do the* same acts us you have been doing’’ aiv 
now teaching the other method. And that is, instead 
of opposing, thoy simply do exactly the same thing 
without fighting, simply by saying that they are not 
going to obey orders of tho Government. Govern¬ 
ment could not send all of them to jail. Govern- 
menl has b> climb down. That is the worst, possible 
thing. V ou want to get a thing and that end you 
can either achieve bv- fighting oi else you can do 
without it,; it nonius to the same thing. 

V- Now their teaching in that they should all dis¬ 
obey Government orders, and may go to jaij. 

A. Yes. 

(,K Are you referring to Satyayraha or the passive 
resistance movement of Mr. Gandhi? 

A. Not that alono. All those* men who are his 
fi lends and others who arc not, his lricnds, all are 
teaching this movement. 

Q. What remedy do you suggest to put it down 
before it, assumes a serious form? 

A. It is very serious. If Government is firm with 
those who are teaching those things and hang them 
or at any rate send to the Andamans or somewhere, 
that would stop it. That is the best way. 

Q- Therefore in your opinion the situation is get¬ 
ting worse and worse on account of these teachings 
that are ^going on? 

A. It may get all right now, because all that they 
wanted from the* Government was that Government 
should give India away to Indians. The new Bill 
that is coming has done most of it. It has not done 
that to tho general masses or to tho population. It 
has been done for one. per cent, of it. There is more 
danger to come, because all of us who are not city 
people will resent it and perhaps there will be a 
worse revolution. 

Q On account of the reform ;, 0 

A . If it goes on like that. 

t). What goes on ? 

A. If recording to the Bill which has been passed, 
all these pleaders and moneyed classes get all the 
places and the outsiders and zamindars do not get, 
some, thoy will not be very pleased. They will not 
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f like to be governed by them, they would rather bo 
governed by the English than by these hanias. 

4b You think this will cause greater troublo P 
A. Yea. 

Q, Ia there no remedy at all P If there will hot bo 
any improvement, there will be serious trouble P 
A. If the Government makes laws so that the whole 
population gets the benefit, then it will be all right. 
If one das* gets the benefit, I do not think other 
classes will bo very pleased. 

4*. Have you studied the Bill P 
'A. 1 think 1 have. 

4>. Do you know its provisionsP 
A. I cannot say I know them thoroughly, but I 
know them sufficiently to understand what the result 
will he. 

Q. Would you advise now to have Martial Law to 
suppress disorder? 

A. You do not require Martial Law; simply if you 
pass an ordinance that these fellows should not coma 
and do mischief in the Punjab, it will be all right. 
I mean the outsiders. 

4b Outsiders should bo stopped from coming into 
the PunjabP 

A. Outsiders who make mischief. 

4b How do you know when a person comes whether 
he will make mischief until he has done mischief? 

A. The Government of the Punjab knew who were 
about to make mischief and it stopped them. But 
now, of course, it has climbed down. 

4b Why has Government climbed down now? 

A. 1 do not know. Perhaps the main cause I can 
think of is the new Bill. They thought that things 
were corning and let them come. 

4 b In your opinion there are some people who are 
known to be mischief-makers and if they are stopped, 
trouble will cease. Is that the idea? 

A. It may be very useful. 

4 b In whwt way? 

A. If they cannot bring about trouble, Bay in one 
\tar, it will be postponed four or live years. 

Q. That is all? 

A. Yes. 

4b Trouble is bound to come? 

A. The harm has already been done. One man 
cannot do anything by himself, but when he gets 
other accomplices he will he able to do it. 

4b If these people are stopped, it only moans post¬ 
ponement. of trouble, and troublo is bound to come? 
A. Things may get altered in the course of time. 

(,b At present as thipgs are, in your opinion, 
there is great danger? 

A. Things ate not going on well. Look at the 
Khilafat Committee and the meetings held tho other 
clay against Government. You would have read 
about them. 

4b Why should ive not have Martial Law to eradi¬ 
cate all these troublesome things? 

A. Martial Law is \ ery useful, but then you can 
do without it too. Things as they stand, when there 
jis no eruption at that time, could be stopped. 

4b How ? 

A. By speedy action. 

4b What do you mean by speedy action? 

A. When Government finds one is a seditionist, he 
should be told that he is so find that if he does not 
behave better he should not, he petted. 

4>. His not being petted would not help muchP 
A. Yes. f 

4b What should be done trt him? * 

A. Hitherto some ueonle have been doing like 
this. Directly a man is against the Government, he 
becomes a Judge of the High Court. One day a 
President of the Congress criticised the Government 
right and left, and the next day he became a judge. 

4b That is a very useful thing to know P 

A . But one man tried it here with Sir Michael 

O’Dwyer, but he did not succeed. 

4b What, happened to him? 

A. He did not get it.. 

( { K Simply did not got. it. That is all? 

A. Yes. 

4 b If a person is a seditionist in the Punjab and 
if he does not got :i Judgeship of the Punjab High 
Court, nothing further should bo done? 


A. It is a big loss of money to him. He lofces all 
the emoluments by not getting it 

Q. That i» only the loss of the expectation of get¬ 
ting high appointment. Do you think that that 
loss and suffering is enough in your opinion? 

A. Yes; soon after, he makes it a point to go 
against Government and join these people who are 
fighting by this new method which ia taught to the 
people, and he follows and teaches tho same to the 
others. 

4b You said that if a man is against Government 
end speaks against Government, he gets an appoint¬ 
ment of Judge of the High Court. Is that sort of 
thing done? 

A. It is not the case with every Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor, It was not done with the Lieutenant-Governor 
that, we had. 

4b He must find men for Judge’s posts. But if a 
man is not appointed, that is no punishment to him? 

A. It is a very big loss of expectation and so a 
punishment. 

4b *If a man does not get a High Court Judgeship, 
do you think that will do by itself? 

A. If a man*doc8 not get that, ho loses that honour 
and that pay. 

Q. Does ho say or make that claim that ho is 
against Government and therefore he should be 

appointed ? 

A. He has tried and Government has thought if 
they appoint him a judge, then there would not be 
trouble in that direction, 

4 b Is that the policy? 

A. It han been in some places. 

4b To prevent a troublesome person t'rorn causing 
trouble, he is given high appoint men tf? 

A. It has been so in many placox. 

4b Do not tho Government givo high appointments 
to those who are friendly or loyal or only to those 
who are against them? 

A. They givo Such appointments to friends too. 
But there have been occasions like that 

4b Do 1 understand you oorrectly that tho only 
method, according to you, of dealing with a sedi- 
tionist is not to fulfil his expectation but to leave 
him alone? 

A. No; that is only one way. 

4 b What is the second one? 

A. The second one is to got hold of him and send 
him to jail or to the Andamans or hang or shoot him, 
or get rid of him somehow. — > 

4 b Who told you that the Jallianw r ala meeting was 
going to be held at the Golden Temple? 

A. 1 know it because I was told by Sard nr Sundar 
Singh, lie went to the Golden Temple and stopped 

4b You say that it was going to be held at the 
Golden Temple, i.e., the particular meeting that was 
held at the Jallianwala Bagh. What evidenco have 
you for 

A. Thero was a meeting and it was also admitted 
that it was going to be held there. 

4b Becauso a meeting was going to be held at the 
Golden Temple and the Jallianwala Bagh meeting 
was also a meeting, therefore, you say, it was going 
to be held at the Golden Temple? 

A. It was going to be held there. I think it was 
some Sikhs who stopped it, and very wisely too, 
because it would have been very dangerous if shooting 
had occurred in the Temple. 

4b W T as it advertised to be held at the Golden 
Temple ? 

A. Yes. 

4 b Was n meeting also advertised to be hdld at the 

Jallianwala Bagh? 

A. I know there was one meeting advertised to be 
held at the Golden Temple. 

4b And also at Jallianwala Bagh? 

A. Because I had a long conversation about it. 

4b Did you ktiow or not that a meeting was adver¬ 
tised to be held at Jallianwala Bagh also? 

A. That I cannot tell you; I have heard it from the 
actual men who stopped it. 

4b It is quite pos ible that n mooting might have 
been proposed to be held at the Golden Temple. 
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From that it does not follow that tho mating %\ 
Jallianwala bagh was not going to be held at all. 

A. That I cannot say. If they could have held it 
at the Golden Temple they would have don© so, 
because their object was that shooting should occur 
pft the Sikhs, bo that they might beoom© angry. 

4>. They knew before that there would eertainly he 
shooting ? 

A. They knew that the Government had ordered 
already that no meeting should l>© held and if it 
was held, it would be dispersed with, fire-arms. 

Q. Therefore what happened was bound to take 
place if they held a meeting ? 

A, At any rate the oonspirators, I think, expected 
it 

Q. And you got wind of it? 

A. I heard it from Sardar Sunder Singh; he said 
he stopped the meeting from happening at the Golden 
Temple. That was why hi,s name was probably 
brought forward by Sir William Vincent to the effect 
that ho was of the greatest help. . 

Q. He simply stopped the meeting taking place at 
tho Golden Temple P 

A. Yes. 

(,>. How do you know that the conspirators knew 
shooting was going to take place at a*llP 

A. They knew tho proclamation that if there was 
any meeting it would be broken up with fire-arms. 
It they held a meeting, the natural consequence was 
that it would be broken up by fire-arms. 

t>. They thought that shooting necessarily was to 
follow ? 

A. Yes. 

(J. From that you think that they must have 
thought ao?, , 

A. Yes, those people who convened it. 

Q. You said something about the Amir? 

A. Yes. 

<^. They were waiting for the Amir? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any communication between the 
people of Lahore and Amritsar with tho Amir? 

A. Yes. 

y. What was it? 

A. People went from here to Peshawar and they got 
in touch with Ghulam Ilaider. 

Q. Who were the people? I)o you know? How 
do you know yourself that people went there? They 
may or may not have gone there? 

A. 1 was at Peshawar and heard it from people 
there. 

ty. Which people? 

A. There are two parties there; one is that Abdul 
Aziz, Barrister. Ho used to come and tell me all 
about it. 

V. Did you inform Government about it? 

A. Government knows it. There is documentary 
evidence. 

Q. I am not asking whether Government knew it. 
Did jou inform Governjnent or not? 

A. I did. 

Q. Whom did they see there? 

4. Some went there. Muhammad Ahmad went to 
soo the Amir himself. 

Q. He went from Delhi? 

A. Ve^. 

Q. I am talking about Lahore. 

A. Many people from Lahore too went there. 

C? Do you know anyhody? 

A. I do not know exactly the names, but I know 
this that they have very very near relations there. 
Many of the mhukaru of Peshawar and Amritsar have 
relations there. 

Q, Some of the traders from Lahore went to pot 
hold of the help of th© Amir? 

A. I would not say the traders, but th© traders 
who are conspirators. 

Q. The ftahukarx in Lahore and Amritsar have rela¬ 
tions with Peshawar and I understand from your 
statement that it was their relations who went t© 
Peshawar with the object of getting the help of the 
Amir p 

A. I know one case in which a motor car lull 

o? . . . 

Q. That is the Delhi people? 


4. Amritsar and Lahore people wont there. 

Q. The Amritsar traders went there P 

4, When there was trouble at Lahore and Amrit-* 
sar, they went actually to Peshawar. 

(L At what time? 

4. Just when there waa hartal and disturbances at 
Feshuwar. Just after these things. 

t*. When was there hartal in Peshawar? 

A. 1 do not know' exactly the date, but after tho 
hartal in these places. 

th Was it on the Gth? 

A. Tho troubles in Peshawar were after that. They 
were only after these people went to Peshawar front 
these places. 

Q. They went with tho object of promoting hartal P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Nothing else? 

A. Hartal and trouble at the fiontier. 

Q. What do you mean by trouble at the frontier? 

A. They have got agencies with eueh tribe. For in¬ 
stance Mohmunds have got connection with thorn. 
They translate things and tell them ubouf, thu state of 
affairs here. 

Q. Who translates? 

A. The agent. 

Q. From Lahore? 

A. From Lahore, or Poona or Delhi. 

<?• Were there any people from Lahore or not. What 
is your definite information? I)o you know it or nut? 
If you do not know, you can say so. 

A. I do not know exactly which men wont thorn 
but there will not be difficulty in finding out. 

Q. You did not find *' m as they wero very very 
clever. 

A. Those who went, there could be found. I do not 
think there will be any difficulty. 

Q. Did anybody go from Lahore? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. You have no definite information? 

A. No; I have got information about Delhi. 

Q. Did anyone go from Lahore or Amritsar P Have 
you got definite information? 

A. I have not got definite information about Lahore. 

Q. Who wont from Delhi? 

A. Throe or four men went. There was Muhammad 
Ahmad. 

Q. He went to Kabul? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did you know? 

A. because he went. 

Q. Does it follow that because he went, you must 
know about it? 

A. Everybody knew it; Government knows it. 

Q. Government knows many things. X am not talk¬ 
ing about the knowledge of Government. I am asking 
you? 

A. I know it. He actually did go there. 

Q. Ho is the agent of these conspirators? 

A. He :nav have very thick connection. 

Q. When did he go? At what time? 

A. I think just about the time of the hartal and 
trouble. 

Q. About the end of March? 

4. It was in April or March. Sometime just then 
when the trouble was going to come off. 

A. Hartal and trouble at the frontier. 

A. It was about tile end of March and beginning of 
April. It was about that time. 

Q. Than one man went? 

A. There w-as another man. 

Q. What was the necessity for these pooplo to go 
there ? 

4. Abdul Hanan and Abdul Manan from Delhi went 
there. 

Q. You said something about travelling by motor car. 
Why should they not take the. train? 

A. Because in those days there were restrictions. 

Q. About the 6th of April? 

A. About that time. 

Q. Was it before the proclamation of Martial Law? 

A. Jv.Jt at that time. 

Q. Were there restrictions about that timeP 
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A. There wore restrictions. Everybody could not go 
without a permit or a pass. 

' Q. The restriction came on after the proclamation 
of Martial Law. Martial Law was not proclaimed be¬ 
fore the I5fh or 10th April? 

A. These people went in motor ear during the timo 
when there was hartal and trouble in Peshawar. They 
In id a meeting there. 

Q. Did you See the motor ear yourself? 

A. No. It was S'-en by one of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Q. lie told you about it? 

A. Yes. 

(f. So that inhumation must ho in the hands of the. 
Government V 

.1. Yes. 

Q. 'I’hen what about this petition you saw in Pesha¬ 
war? prom whom was this petition? 

.!. That was from the inhabitants of India, Hindus 
mid Muhammadans alike. 

Q. The petition was a very big' one? 

.1. 1 do not think it was a long one. It was only one 

DT r - 

(J. It. w is from the wlioh* of Indin? 

A. At any rate they said it was from the whole of 
India. 

Q. And von were n party to it, I was a party to it 
and everybody else? 

A. Uadmashes were a party to it 

Q. It was on helm 1 1 of even body? 

.1. They were playing niischu I. 

<). Noholy signed it? 

,1. No, it was sicned by tin* postmaster. He said 
that he was asked hy these peo pie. II e was forwarding 
this pet i t io n. 

C- Do voil think that the people of Kabul were so 
simple as to lali ve tli.it, it rutni 1 trorn the whole of 
India ? 

.1. They believed so. II tbev bad not. believed, tln’T 
would not have come and invaded. They actually said 
that they would reach Delhi. 

Q. It. was on the strength o! tliis petition that the. 
invasion was made? 

.1. Yes. It was done b.V flic conspirators here, 
t Miierw'i -e the Amir would nut have ventured. 

( { h You sav it was on the strength of tliis petition 
wh eh was sent, to the Amir? 

4. Not only this petition. There were communi¬ 
cations from India tor a very long time. There were 
n any agencies. 

( { K Was it going on for a long time? 

A. Ye; 

tj. Lor how long? 

.1. Lor some years. 

(J. The present Amir was not on the (nuhli 
(thione' at that timeP 

,1, ('oiniminieat ions were with the other Amir too, 
hut h > was friendly to the British. 

(,h You mean Amir Huhihulla Khan? 

.1. rimy tried to reach him too 

( { K Though lie was fiiendly with the British 
Government? 

A. Yes’. 

( t >. Dill you see any petition then? 

A. Once about ‘JO men from Lahore went to him 
ell in a hum'll. 

C- Did the Amir send hack any of these petitions 
to the (Jbvernment and say that those people were 
coming to him? 

. L It will lie in Urn political department..' 

(,>. Mow do you know that they did go for this 
purpose ? 

.1. I know 20 inen went there from Lahore. 

Q. A hundred people might have gone there. Ilow- 
do you knew it was for tins purpose? 

.1, D is written like that. The agent writes that 
this was their purpose. 

(K The agent wrote to the Amir? 

.1. There was a letter in black and white. 

(,>. That was during this Amir’s time. You are 
talking about Amir ITnbibulla? 

A It was mentioned that, he always used to giro 
in forma lion to his father also about these things. 


and that the Amir would find that he would be very 
useful to him in giving him correct information. 

Q. That is the basis Of what you are Baying? That 
is the basis of all the opinion you have formed? 

A. Yes; 1 have seen that letter. 

<2. It is only on the strength of that letter you are 
saying wdiat you now do? 

A. Not only that one, there were lots of correspond¬ 
ence. 

Q. You have seen those letters? 

A. 1 think 1 have seen about 15 documents. 

( { >. Of what nature? 

A. Of this nature that there w'as connection 
between the Amir and the conspnators in India. 

( t ). Was it directly sent to the Amir or through 
conspirators? 

A. Sometimes hy post and sometimes by men. 

(J. Did you intercept them when going by post? 

A . I did not. Those people did it. 

Q. Who did it? 

A. Government did it. 

Q. Government must therefore know it? 

A. Yes. 

C- It is not. your special knowledge? 

A. No. Of course I had other information of the 
men, as 1 told*you, from the frontier going. I saw- 
some of them and out of them there were many who 
had served with me. They told me that Govern¬ 
ment knew it. 

(J. What did they toll you? 

A. They were actually asked to come and fight 
.'•gainst India. 

t,l. By whom? 

A . By these conspirators. 

t { ). Did they mention anybody’s name? 

A. They said there wore some Hindus. 

{I. Did they mention anybody’s name? 

A . No. 

1 )id you a k them ? 

A. I did not ask. If a man went like that, he 
would not give liis correct name. He would give 
another name. 

( t >. So the name was not. asked? 

A. I did not. ask their names. At one time they 
thought of coming before Your Lord hip’s Committee 
and speak if they were required to do so. 

Q. You said that Hindus could not, become Muham¬ 
madans and Muhammadans could not become Hindus, 
been use a Hindu must be horn a Hindu? 

A. Yes. 

tj. Mil dus could not, become Muhammadans? 

A. Hindus could become Muhammadans, but then 
they would not, be Hindus. They cannot be Hindus 
ami go to mosques unless they first become converted. 

(2- Hindus have to he born? 

,1. Yes. 

(J. I misunderstood you. 

You said that the news of the shooting at Amritsar 
on the I.‘till spread like lightning? 

A. Yes, I heard it. But 1 heard a different story 
no doubt. I heard that some General or some 
English officer went there anil said “If you do not 
disperse nt once, you will he shot at ” and they dis¬ 
obeyed his orders and all were then shot. 1 heard 
that a large number had been killed and everybody 
else also believed this. It, at once went to the vil¬ 
lages, because it was a big thing, and perhaps people 
at Amritsir at that time were from all parts of the 
country. The news was very useful, because it spread 
further and went, all over the country and people 
understood it was no good playing like that. 

(j). What do you think was the effect of the news? 

A. People whn wanted to cause trouble and bur¬ 
glars and people intent on such bad acts thought thou* 
was no iis»‘ doing it and Government was yet strong. 

(,). It frightened the burglarsP 

A. Burglars and other people who were thinking Kf 
mischief. 

<j). It frightened those who were thinking of mis¬ 
chief J 

l. Yes. 

(,>. It was very useful on that recount? 

A. The news was very useful. 

Q. News of the shooting going to the country was 
ver\ useful? 
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A. Yes. 

if. Merely the news would not have boon sufficient 
if shcotjng had not taken place? 

A. That is one of the things that happened. 

( t h You say it had a good effect? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then what was the necessity for Martial Law 
if that were the case? 

A. If there was no Martial Law, there would have 
been a railway strike and no reinforcements or 
ammunition would have gone to the frontier. There 
would only have been a very small army. 

Q. Were they ready for a strike on the railway? 

.1. I was told so by many people in the i ail way 
department. 1 was told that a strike was coming off. 
It went to the extent that they had some code words. 
They used to ask ‘ Are you permanent ’ or ‘ Are you 
temporary.’ If permanent, it meant that he was for 
hartal and was ready to strike. If he said he was not 
jermanent, he was not ready to strike. 

(,). You say that when you leturned to Lahore 
about the 1 fit It, things were all right? 

.4. They were not like what they were when 1 left 
that place. 1 do not think they were quite all right, 
but they were better than when I left. that, place. 
They were much easier. 

(?. Don’t von think that instead of the Police if the 
Military had been used in aid of the civil power, 
that, would ha .'e been sufficient to restore order? 

.4. No. Simply if wo had the Military and Mar¬ 
tini Law had not come in. it would not have been 
sufficient. What ; s the use of simply having the 
Military as an ornament? 

(jk Tim Military would be merely ornamental? 

A. If there was no Martial Law. 

Q. Without Martial Law, Military is of no uso 
w halover? 

A. It would probably have been merely jmt suffi¬ 
cient to fight against the mob, but it would not be 
sufficient to speedily deal with the cases. Ordinarily 
one civil case takes sometimes six months; when 
tin re were hundieds and hundreds of cases, wo could 
not wait for months and months. 

Q. It would expedite the disposal of eases? 

.4. ^ es, it was meant to deal with cases then and 
there. 

Q. You belong to the martial race of the Punjab? 

A. Yes. 

f t k Martial races are always loyal to the Govern¬ 
ment ? 

1. Generally: they are mostly in the army. 

(,k They are on the side of Government? 

1. Yes. 

(,>. In spite of all those various disturbances, their 
loyalty has not been shaken? 

.1. They are mostly away from the cities. 

(J. Is the reason that they are away from the 
cities'- 1 

A. They are not all literate. They do not read the 
Tribune and such papers. 

U- The cities only in the Central Punjab were most 
affected, such as Gujranwala, Lahore and Amrit ar? 

1. Gujranwala was most affected, because it lias 
£ot a very big Sikh population. 


Q. The cities in the Central Punjab were affected 
and not other cities in the Punjab? 

.1. Because before things could reach there, Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer put a stop to it. 

(,>. Otherwise it would have spread to all other 
cities? 

A. Tt was stopped at once. If the fountain head is 
stopped, no big progress can be made. If things 
were allowed to go on, it would have been much 
worse. 

(,k Have you ever criticised any measures of Gov¬ 
ernment ? 

A. Yes, many times and very strongly too. 

(?. Whit'li measures? 

.4. 1 criticised the Colonization Act and also the 
Land Alienation Aet. I have done that many times 
in the Imperial Conned ; that was perhaps stronger 
criticism than that of those people who think that 
they are always against Government Of course I 
have not been always against Government. Nona - 
times Government is light, and why should we go 
against Government then'-' Hut there are men who 
know that Government is in the right and even then 
they are against Government. I know many people 
like that. 

Hit the llon'ble Mr. IP. F. liter ■ 

Q. I want, to ask only one or two questions. Do 
you seriously think that it these disturbances bad m.f 
been firmly suppressed, there was real danger o! a 
general outbreak all over the l’mi|ab? 

1. 1 t)i.night that if the (list wrhanoes were not 
stopped it. would iirst s i end to the \i llages. and 
later on the fathers and brothers of the soldiers 
would have joined. "Then the Indian soldiers would 
have joined and then the Muhampiadans meant that 
the Amir should come. At the same time all the 
people on the other .side of the Indus would ha\o 
mined him. Later on the whole Punjab would h.ue 
been up against Government and then other places 
like the United Prm inees might have jo.ned later nri 
and the whole of India would have been in opposition. 

Q. You went from Lahore to your own district to 
keep order on tin* 1‘Jth April? 

A. Yes. 

(,>. Did you find rural people in ail excited state? 

A. Very much so. 

V- I Lid you seen people in the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts ? 

A I had been to the other did riels, I went (n 
Jhaiig. Giijrauw ula, Gujrat and .Tullnndur. 

(,k \ on could have kept, the people in your district, 
possibly in order. Do you think the people in the 
neighbouring districts kept quiet In hearing what, 
had happened at the .1 a llianw ula Hugh? 

,1 'l cs. Aftel April ll'uop trams pursed. Vurir.ir-' 
detachments were sent, because it. was considered a 
better thing to split the army in smaller portions 
and keep them going, so that people who wanted to 
got at them could not do so. 

Q. Do you think that if there had noi been linn 
measures taken, there might have been a really big 
outbreak and serious danger to everyone? 

A. It was of enur.-e very big. It was stopped It 
was a really big thing. 
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I was in Lahore (luring the early part of April last. 
The excitement created by the agitation against the 
Kowlatt Bill in the press and on the platform was then 
at a high pitch, and a regrettable feature of it was that 
at La ho it* a very large number of .students lauJ been 
brought into the movement. Hearing that the (ith was 
going to be a complete hartal day I went into the eifcy 
on horseback with some of my own mounted men. 
No;tr lia/.az, liatta at about, 11 a.m., 1 noticed a huge 
turbulent mob shouting out Jai of Gandhi and Muham¬ 
mad Ali and Nhaukat Ali.” Their attitude was at that 
time so much against the Government that they freely 
abused all the citizens whom they regarded us loyal to 
Government. 

Ah 1 came near that crowd they raised shouts against 
me and even abused me. These mobs and processions 
were in defiance of orders duly promulgated. 1 left tho 
mob and learnt later the same afternoon that a large 
procession had been sent back to Brudluugh Hull when 
it was on its way to the Civil Lines. 

Though the (ill) thus passed off without anything more 
than alarming and delimit mobs, yet there was a strong 
rumour in the town that this was not the only hartal 
that the town had to face, and it was said that there 
would bo repeated hartals and consequent troubles till 
(Government is forced to withdraw the. Howlatt Act. 
Ori hearing these reports 1 and several other leading 
landholders of the province, such ns Nawab Sir Bahrain 
Khan, Hon’ble Malik Muhammad Amin Khan, Hon’hle 
Sved Mehdi Shah, discussed matters together and went 
us a deputation to the Chief Secretary of the Punjab 
Government and told him that the situation was serious 
and that efforts were being made to bring about a com¬ 
bination of Hindus and Muhammadans to make, use of 
it against the Government, and unless Government took 
any steps to meet the situation it would soon lie out of 
hand and infection from the central towns of the p <>- 
viueo would spread to the outlying districts. This was 
on the morning of the. 10th before any one knew or heard 
either of the deportation of Mr. Gandhi or of the events 
n* Amritsar so that our suggestion was made indepen¬ 
dently of these happenings. The immediate and whole¬ 
sale closure of shops on tho evening of the loth, would 
have Iss'ii impossible had the ground for it not been 
carefully prepared beforehand and had not. crouds of 
agitators gone about insisting on hartal. The huge 
procession that si urted from the city I hat evening Uncords 
tlie Civil Lines and the Government House had in it 
po . ;iliililies of all kinds of ink -I.iff. but this was checked 
lw the tiring on the Mali wide i drove them back. The 
representatives >f the Martial classes of the Punjab had 
arranged a farewell party that night for Sir Michael 
O lhvver at the Lawrence (Gardens. When 1 heard of 
the mob coming 1 1 wards the Civil Lines 1 had to make 
a TMigei net its for extra Police precautions at the Laurence 
H ill. Some thought of post,polling the parly lull, the 
opin'on prevailed that it should not lie given up as it, 
would be counted as weakness. The pivt-v eaino o/I 
and His Honour asked tie' leading men present there to 
uMond a conference a! (G wenim ml House n '\t morning 
<o consider the situation. A large number of m at that, 
ttoiifereuec were of opinion that strong measures were 
neeess'.ry to restore norm d conditions and gave this as 
our considered opinion to His Honour. L 

The hartal continued on the lltli and I2th, on both 
d .vs. There were meetings in the Badshahi Masjid 
of Hindus and Muhammadans, resulting not only in the 
continuance of the hartal but also in the preventing of 
students from going to schools and colleges and clerks 
and others from attending their offices. 'Phis was an 
unprecedented use of the Shahi Mosque and is nat urally 
resented lay all sensible Muhammadans. The mosques 
are places of worship and not meant, for political agitations 
of this kind. 

The going of Hindus to the mosques was a very mis¬ 
chievous plan which had never been resorted to before, 
and tiie curious fact that it was not only in one place that 


this was done, hut was noticed as a fact almost in every 
place where this movement spread, would point to the 
existence of some conspiracy behind the movement which 
directed a similar plan of campaign everywhere. The 
Hindus undoubtedly formed the main force of the move¬ 
ment everywhere. They wanted, however, to bring in 
Muhammadans into the movements to strengthen them¬ 
selves against the Government. They knew that an 
apjieal to the Muhammadan’s religious sentiment was. 
the surest way of securing this co-operation. This was 
the reason why they coupled the name of Muhammad Ali 
and iShaukat Ali with that of Gandhi when they raised 
shouts of Jai for him. 

The two former had, as a matter of fact, nothing to do 
with the Rowlatt agitation, hut as it, was known that there 
was considerable feeling over their continued internment 
this cry was simply brought in to appeal to Muham¬ 
madans’ feelings. The situation of Turkey was also 
seized hold of to get at Muhammadans. In spite of all 
this when they could not get any of the older leaders of 
Muhammadans to co-operate with them they tried to 
get some of the younger men anxious to rise into pro¬ 
minence, and also began to rush to the masses to get at 
the common jieople. 

When 1 bean! of the meeting in the Shahi Mosque on 
the 1 Utli T suggested to the authorities that, however 
undesirable the meeting may he, there should be no 
firing or violence used in the mosque as this would serve 
the purpose with which the trick of going to the mosques 
was resorted to. That is to say, if an unauthorised 
assembly inside a Mosque is dispersed by Military Force 
it would at once inflame the Muhammadan population 
and load to worse consequences. 

I then left Lahore, as 1 was asked to go to my own 
district and see that disorders should not spread there. 
The rumours about continuing the hartal in Lahore uni} 
Amritsar, the strikes by the students, cl rks, etc., had 
at that time spread abroad into the district, and the 
scenes in Lahore afld Amritsar would have been repeated 
elsewhere had it not been that the news of the heavy 
shooting at Amritsar on the HHh spread like lightning 
everywhere in the • roVinoe and the turbulent, spirit 
generally began to subside soon after that and was 
further suppressed by tho introduction of Martial Law 
in the central districts. I think this was absolutely 
necessary, and the situation would not have been com¬ 
pletely controlled without continuing it for a considerable 
time. 

On my way to flhahpur I heard rumours aH along the 
line of an extensive strike of i ail way subordinates which 
at the time was on political grounds, though the previous 
grievances about, high prices, small pays may have a'so 
been a contributory cause. 

This strike was according to those reports to come off 
on the 13th, and if there was any hitch then on the 14th 
of April. This strike, if it had come about, would have 
had dreadful consequences considering the circumstances 
at the time. 

I was in my district from the 13th to the 10th and 
remained there with three hundred horsemen whom I 
had raised to patrol the railway line for about thirty 
miles and left when it was felt there was no cause of 
anxiety there. 

1 came back to Lahore, but had to take a very round¬ 
about way, hecauso up till then there was no regular 
railway service from Lala Musa. 

This visit was to join the deputation of tho Muham¬ 
madans of the province and whic i was to present an 
address to Sir Michael O’Dwyer. On arrival h to I 
learnt that it has had to be postponed, because the s l ate 
of things, though much easier than before, was not 
favourable for the purpose. 

’The service of trains was still very irregular, and it was 
difficult for people who wanted to join address to go to 
Lahore. Moreover, it was felt necessary, I understood 
bv most of the local authorities of various districts,’ 
that the loading men of those districts may remain in the 
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districts to prevent any disturbances spreading to those 
places. I noticed that the situation in Lahore, though 
considerably improved, was not free from anxiety, I 
think the continuance of Martial Law about this period 
was necessary, and I suggested to the authorities that 
there should be gradual relaxation of restrictions. 

1 went back to Shah pur on the 24 th April and came here 
again on the 4th of May. On my arrival here on this date 
] learnt of news that had been confidentially received by 
the Government that the Amir of Afghanistan had 
started hostilities. Before this there had been reports 
of the Frontier being affected by the happenings in the 
Central Punjab and the situation very menacing. But 
for this Martial Law might have been discontinued about 
this time, but in view of this complication its retention 
became imperative. The news was left secret for a few 
days, but became public property soon afterwards. 

I offered my services for the Frontier campaign and 
was placed on duty at Peshawar a» a Social Service 
Officer. While there 1 had an opportunity of making 
enquiries from various .sources about the disturbances 
at Peshawar, as well as the cause of the invasion of the 
British Frontier by the Amir. 

I learnt that a large number of wealthy cloth merchants 
of Peshawar had dealings and even relationship with 
members of the same class at Amritsar and some even at 
Delhi, and that they had been influenced by their rela¬ 
tions and friends in those places. This probably explains 
why there was a hartal at Peshawar, though there was 
none at Rawalpindi and Campbell pur. 

It was a curious feature of the hartal and disturbances 
that places wjth big trading centres were more seriously 
affected than other places. 1 have heard this attributed 
to the influence of wholesale merchants at Delhi and 
Amritsar. I understood that the form in which the pres¬ 
sure was used was that in case any market did not sup¬ 
port the action of Delhi and Amritsar its hand is (Bills) 
would be dishonoured and the old system of agency 
would be broken under which one could take a large stock 
of goods and make payments subsequently by instal¬ 
ments. 

I learnt further that emissaries from down country 
had actually been about at Peshawar trying to cause 
disorders. Any of our soldiers caught by the trans¬ 
frontier people were ill-treated and taunted that it was 
a shame for an Indian to come to fight with the tribes¬ 
men when the invitation to rise on that occasion had been 
sent by his own country. 

1 have recently been to Peshawar again and it so 
happened that at the time of my visit, there was an 
Afridi Jirga of over a thousand men at Peshawar. I 
met Mir Dast Khan, V.C., and some other pensioned 
officers, with whom 1 had served in Tibot and the present 
War. They all told me that emissaries from India had 
been across the Frontier and roused the feelings of the 
younger generation. They not only expressed this opinion 
to me but expressed their readiness to conic to state this 
anywhere if required to do so. 

I think therefore that the situation in the Punjab and 
on the Frontier, which has been successfully controlled by 
the Punjab Government, serious as it apparently was 
even on the surface, was really much more so at the bottom 
and strong measures adopted by the Government were 
not only justified by the needs of the occasion but may 
be said to have averted a great crisis and to have saved 
the country. 

The Committee has heard a good deal about the pre¬ 
disposing causes, and I do not think it necessary therefore 
to discuss them. I would like, however, to mention one 
point which 1 have riot seen brought out so far. The 
whole trouble, outwardly speaking, began over the 
Rowlatt Bills, and it might be said that the threats of an 
unprecedented agitation, which some T the lion’bio 

Further written Statement of The Hon’ble 

On the Rowlatt Act the stand of all the Indian 
Members of the Legislative Council on the opposite side 
of the Government and their speeches, are factors to be 
reckoned in connection with the disturbances. The 


Members in the Imperial Council pave, led to the adoption 
of plans for such agitation by their admirers in the 
country. This is not., however, all. My feeling is that 
the opponents of the Rowlatt Bills can really he divided 
into three classes. One is the class of politicians in the 
Council and outside who were buna fide opposed to that 
measure. The second is the class which had something 
to do with «»<t-Government conspiracies in the past and 
were determined to continue their mischievous tv oik. 
This latter class felt naturally alarmed at the new legisla¬ 
tion, as they knew that it would render their activities 
more difficult than ever. They took advantage of the 
effect which the constitutional opposition to the Bills 
had produced and was producing in tin? country and 
jumped into the movement against the Bills in the guise 
of workers for the cause. The third class of opponents 
consisted of the masses in the cities who were mainly 
the dupes of the mischievous class mentioned above as 
the second, and the doings of this second class wore 
unfortunately not checked in any way by any member 
of the class mentioned as first. Thus T think that the 
opposition to the Bills was engineered really by some 
dangerous malcontents who simply seized this occasion an 
one favourable to the serving of their ends. 

It has been suggested that recruiting in the Punjab 
had led to discontent, and that discontent was one of the 
main causes of the disturbances. As one in touch with 
the rural population and as a representative of the martial 
classes, 1 take strong exception to this suggestion in 
fairness to the said rural and martial classes, it is a 
known fact that those classi . ,vere practically unconcerned 
in the trouble and disorders in question, except in a few 
instances, in villages in the central districts where the 
influence of the cities was directly traceable. There¬ 
fore the disturbances could have no connection with the 
alleged discontent due to the recruiting. 

Moreover, 1 can speak from my personal knowledge of 
a very large number of recruits that they were persons 
who had willingly joined the Army. I have served in 
the recent Great War at more than one front. J was in 
France as well as in Mesopotamia. On the latte front 
particularly 1 saw numerous recruits from this | rovince 
and had talks with them. 

1 did not hear from them any complaint of compul¬ 
sion in enlisting them, and most of them seemed to fie 
quite zealous about their new career. When back in India 
from Mesopotamia as an invalid, I was appointed an 
Assistant Recruiting Officer and member of Recruiting 
Board, and 1 can say that, except in rare cases, the 
recruiting was not the result of any undue pressure or 
compulsion. About 30 per cent, of recruits, after ex¬ 
pressing readiness to enlist, w r ere rejected on medical 
examination. J have see n many of them looking sorry 
and disappointed when rejected. After being declare d 
medically lit the recruits were sworn in and there were 
some questions put. to them about one of which then* 
were strict orders that if any recruit answered “ No ” 
he should be let go. {So far us T am aware, these orders 
wore adhered to by the Recruiting Officers. Then they 
had another chance of backing out if they liked by 
refusing to receive their bonus money some of which 
was given to them before they were sent off. The 
average Punjab peasant is usually keen on military 
service, and there was further inducement for him in the 
possibility of grunts of land on return of service. 

•Some argument has been based on desertion which 
can, however, in most, cases be accounted for on grounds 
other than that of original unwillingness to enlist. Nome 
recruits deserted owing to the climate not suiting them ; 
others especially those coming from classes other than 
martial left because t! cy found the physical exertion in 
the early stages of their discipline too much for their 
habits. 

Major Malik Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN. 

uttorances of some members as leaders of some of the 
dissatished educated class went to a pitch which even 
that class was not a,»ace with. To justify their utterances 
and in order to further remain as leadors and the ko- 
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c ailed * true representatives. they tried to prove their 
* throats v. ith organised efforts supplemented by the 
agitators of (lie lower rung mid the demonstration vi as 
arranged. This organized show was further eomioeterl 
with deep rooted conspiracy which has been based oil 
two principles ; 

Firsi Jy, realizing that since they (agitators) larked 
the administrative power, they thought it advisable 
t,o lei it rest in the hands of the British Mulris and in 
the meanwhile to secure all the highest possible appoint¬ 
ments at the expense of the rural masses for which posts 
they bein',: in pens ;sson of capital provided themselves 
with the necessary ipia lificat ions. Secondly, after 
obtaining experience in the adininisiration to try to do 
away with the foreigners altogether. 

Home It lie S-It Government and various other sorts 
of p < pa/antla of the congress have been direct <*<1 
towards the movements now on foot. The ultimate 
object, in view has hern the Hindustan for the Hindus 
and the outshhus to he done .'O’ uv with, that is the 
English and the .\, iiba mmadans. To attain this object 
various s!ayes of developments have been marked out 
and the n'eessarv arrangement s have been made within 
and without the countrv. In the country as above 
mention'd parlies of moderates, ext reniis* s and Home- 
H.ilers, e'c.. have been constituted with braneh.es ol tlm 
revolutionaries and the anaivhis'a. while with the 
foreign countries rrint oils have been established, / 

it,It |'’roir ier 'I ril is His .’o,i|esty the Am.r ol Kabul. 
Japan. IhilsheMks. Turk«*v. and the still greater enemies 
the xampiished party m Ihe (deal War. Up to the last 
moment the idea afloat v. as that enemy v.as 1o win and 
thus no spot ml cxrmon wa> needed by these organisers 
to come to the Iron.t Pul t,be tide turned mu! ‘enl\ and 
ihe allies i/ainrd vi< lorv. To attain the object a last. 

and had to he made by these ayHalors. 'Ihe masses 
v ere peneralb, eonlented, the l\i iihaminadtins’ diseord 
v illi them v as in the wav. and the power ol the Army 
of the (,o\ei mm 111 v\,v- the strongest factor to be 

r - koned. “ \ow or i ir\rr " was to be deride I a'oul 
(.i hum a 1 thin The Muhammad-ns w ere appro, eh d 
lo loud in r their leehnnf in re aid to the Tuil.ish 
(i>u s: ion. .Vce:m>s weie held in their mosques- for tvo 
i c,eons. 1'ircf (o show lliil l/in-m irrnt out of tin 
ir.il/ I O Inf/I tin M ninth in ,doin'. In, r/oi-fi to I h-ir sacred 
p!a> es-aud s ondly that it any tliiigh pp.* ed for h ir 
dome Hi • mischief, ihe .Vnhammaduns v ill be held 
i j oust hie, and if imv action were taken against their 
mosques in Hit way of homleug or firine so as lo disperse 
i! c anla" tul assernl li(*s it would infuriate them and 
make them unite siioiwdy with the Hindu br their 
cc.mmon object. 'I he same thine was tried for enlisting 
t *. i * s\mpalbie L of the Sd.h nation by b"ldin" meetings 
in Amritsar the reliyious cenire of the Sikh (onnmmity 
and even Irving to do so in the Loldcn Teni| le. hi 
t at. thev also nm reeded to a good extent h\ spreading 
alj sorts of rumonrs about the firing at Hurl nr Sail’d , 
(hi' (ad hm Temple, etc., and 1 ho outrage of Si! li g rls 
by the soldiers coupled wi|h (he news that on Inn ring 
these happenings the Sikh s >ldiers had nnii'i’cd and 
killed (lie European soldiers factor of the Indian Army 
wlii(h was mostly recruited out of l! e above mentioned 
f uo classes. 

At tin* time when the martial classes met to give a 
farewell address and an evenin'! party to Sir .Michael 
O’Hw yer who had stirred their feelings ot loyalty to <•01110 
lorward at the call of Ihe Empire, and had championed 
their cause. I was present at Lahore to make arrnngc- 
niems for the same. The events which took place (lurin'! 
those days arc reproduced in the following report which 
1 submitted to the ('• I. lb. at that time. 

“ Arriving from Shahpur 1 came to know Mull some 
iwesponsibles had signed to have meetings and htutnl 
in Lahore and were thinking of having the vows for 
passive resistance. 1 at once thought it meant trouble, 
knowing that the Lunjabee's passive resistance is an 
active one." 

L offered my services to help the Police and went to 
Ur. E. Clushohn of the Railw ay Police who told mo 


that I should come to a* at ion next day the fith of Aj ril. 
That night between Ihe ffth and 6tli. 1 sent a word to 
my son at the (antonmeip to send eight horses with 
mv 1 rival** seivant.- ' ith khal-i u ifoims wb’cll rea< lied 
on tip* monriur of (h* fith. 1 had another pair of horses 
in a land; u in my enij loin 'lit v. I. ie!» instead of using 
for riding I got into the pt.acton to see whether any one 
stopped the carriage and I meant to arrest such a man 
with the sowars and hand him over to the Police. 
Leaving in the morning with my son and nephew ard 
eleven servants I went about on the reads between he 
st-ition and my house and found all the shops closed, 
verv few men being present in tbe stieeis and bund no 
resistance. I then went to s at ion and reported myself 
to ,\ »■. L. Cl.ishflni and having seen various other 
officers at the s ation ;a4 going about the s atif'U I 
staved a while there. t oeci r ed to me (hat 1 v ill I e 
doing useful work if 1 rconnoitred and obtained infor¬ 
mation what was‘going on elsewhere. On mv v ay 10 
h* at ion I met very heavy traffic letveen the s nri< ti 
and I’clhi Late in v hi. h large numbers were wearing 
black armlets and badges, mostly students and yoimg- 
inen of tie- lilira e fyj e. Leaving the st 11 ion I went 
along the raih ay litu* wi ieh sidi eemed more or less 
de.-orted aed the shops closed. ! then turned tow : r Is 
Pelhi t.'a.e and loend similar condition, ! meant to 
I a.ss throie.ii tit*- eitv towards the fort cud tin. 11 ly 
s<.mo oth.er rout** lo get. bark to the station to report, 
ava il. Hut | assing V\a/ir Khan’s Mosque end Loldcn 
\i■ r.'.rpie where also the s! ops were closed and there were 
verv lew men. I rea I ed Ihivaz Laita (hank turn 
when* a street branches oil to i hah.dmi t hi! o. Tliere 
I suddenlv met a big mob mostly ol yorm. men under 
twenty-live. As there was a curve in the ( hank I could 
not ase< Main the length ol the process.*>n. r | he no n 
v ere all Ian* headed ervinr " Tfai Uni How lalt frill 
'"’(,'andhi h i jui " and ‘ Hindu Maas timan i. 1 j it. As 
it, was entirely i mj oi si i le to go t It rough the mob 1 first 
thought to proceed towards the Shahalmi (-'ate but 
was told that there would be proress'ens (ill 1 hat sale 
also. I mi'hr gel I locked altopeilier and as then t e 
mob was coming nearer and 1 here M as dan.er <•! gel ting 
shut. I siarted th" same \ a- , /.<■., to\ ards ln-lhi (lat(*. 

It occurred to me tl.al to go ail (h<* v ay follow (*d by 
mob would not be proper and turning towards the hit 
into a. small lane. J stood there, where I thought it any 
liodv <ame. there would be a narrow front, the mob, 
serin! us. got verv infuriated and repeated things much 
louder and began to beat their chest harder. Nemo 
v ere abusive saving that I v as the “ l ncle oi the Lov- 
ernmi nt ’ and some of ihe mob began to get into Jane. 
Here I thought til re will le no other alternative than 
to lire. Ihil as no periio^sion had been rec*rived tor 
fl.i nor there was an\ siipjort whatsoever of the J»oI ve 
or Ihe Army env where near and mv main ohj**et being 
to get informal ion, I got. out by the lane and trotted 
into the s alien. I reported to Ihr. L. Chisholm that 
the mob was infuriated and forming a procession and 
was marel.ing tow ards Pelhi Cate. After this 1 again 
started out to get further information and found that 
the mob had turned towards tin* liloehi-Cafe. I was 
told that any house open was being closed and the 
demand was being made to give more men to join the 
procession and perform the beating of chests to make 
demonstrations, etc.. J went near the Aioebi (late and 
found the 1110 b to be of quite a different character. They 
were not the students as before which looked mostly 
all Hindus but here and there somewhere with Turkish 
caps and beards ami all the various types of Lahore 
inhabitants with black banner, Gandhi s picture and 
adding to their various erics like “ M ham mad s li, 
Sh 'U at ' li 1 i jai." 

The mob from there turned towards Lohari Gate on 
which 1 sent information to the station by my mpluw. 
Here the Trow'd was approaching to about ten thousand 
men. As this road was impossible to pass thiough 
towards Lohari-Gate, 1 turned round and passing m ar 
Medical Golkge reached Anarkali. The ciowd then 
corniug from Lohari-Gate and Bhati-Gate got so 
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enlarged that as all was not in view to form a correct 
estintute was impossible. 1 then went towards the 
Nilagumbaz side, but finding that army and police w. re 
in abundance there and as the horses also were tired 
1 returned for their water and food and also to get some¬ 
thing to cat. 

fn the afternoon I wont out again and found every¬ 
thing quiet. At the time of the Bradlaugh Hall meeting 
I went towards Sheikh Nesir-ud-Din's house to see what 
W.H happening. On the way many people pointed out 
towards me that there 1 was now without uniform, for 
I was then in a carriage in mufti. There were 
good many sowars and Police there, so no one attacked 
me. 

It can be safely said that though an outsider, none 
of the Lahore gentry perhaps even put together brought 
so many men and did such a work on that day to help 
the place, nor on that day or afterwards anyone got 
into such a difficult position where either the small party 
of mim* could have dispersed the mob or our annihila¬ 
tion was sure and certain, as the next day I received 
information from my owm and other men that mob 
with lathis were oponly saving that-•they would not 
spare Nawab Mohammad Ali and myself if they could 
lay their hands on us. As they saw* the 17th Cavalry 
Tiwana Squadron, the rumours were that other Indian 
Regiments had refused to fire on their fellow Indians 
and it was only the Thvanas who owing to the influence 
of Umar Haval Khan had eonie to kill them. They also 
said that 1 had gone to Mesopotamia to get the Muham¬ 
madans killed by the Mohdans and that J was playing 
the. same game over again here. This tnob was near 
Dhian Singh Hawaii going then to close a school near 
it. 

As there w'as a clear order of the (Government that 
there should be no proves, ion on the 6th. the stud-uts by 
forming one from the river to the • ity openly disobeyed 
it. If Police had slopped them from entering the < ity. 
Other inhabitants would not have joined them and hartal 
would not have been so complete. Their entering into 
the i ity made matters worse. The men who had not 
closed their shops were locked, even some of the inmates 
Were shut. Tin* completene s ol hartal rose, to the highest 
pitch and partieula’ly one notorious paper was placing 
havoc in the educated class and the raw material of the 
students were being made cats-paw. The situation 
uftm* the Gth began t«> get untenable by showing inac ti¬ 
vity and weakness on the part of the (Government ofliciula 
on that day. All the title-holders w'ere fre ly abused 
in every way and bad m> choice but to stick to their 
homes. (.1 roups of students gazed angrily on Europeans 
and other men whom they considered on the side ol the 
(Govcrnneml. The idea that with their unity they were 
able to defy (Government orders and thus could do all 
practically they liked gave them confidence to try that 
power further. As mentioned above most of the not¬ 
ables of the Punjab including many members of the 
Punjab Legislative Council had collected in connection 
with the farewell address and the party which was 
to be given on the JOth. on behalf of tin’ Martial < la^'eS. 
They all met at my house to diSeuss about the address. 

After this we all had an informal talk about the 
Seriousness of the situation, Hon’blc Syed M»hdi Shall 
took me separately and we decided that a small Com¬ 
mittee of the Muhammadans consisting ol myself, Hon hie. 
Sir Bahrain Khan, Nawah Fateh Ali Klun, Syed Melidi 
Shah, Hon’ble Malik Mohd. Amin Khan, and others 
should meet to further discuss the situation on the Kth, 
we met again and came to a decision that the matter 
should be brought to the nodoe of the (Government and 
we should unite all the Muhammadan leaders of Lahore 
and take them with us as a depute i ion to the Chief 
Secretary as soon as possible. The Oth was spent in 
approaching various people who all agreed to go with 
the deputation and the same day two men w r ere appointed 
to approach the Chief Secretary and get a time appointed. 

From the above it will be seen that most of the respon¬ 
sible leading men from outside as well as from Lahore 


agreed as to the seriousness of the situation and the 
necessity of putting it before the (.Government. •* 

The morning of the. 10th was the time appointed 
with the Chief Secretary when a large body of Muham¬ 
madan leaders visited him. 

After putting the seriousness of the situation and the 
danger of Hindu-Muhammadan unity with sinisti r 
purpose which was being effected to paralyse the (Govern¬ 
ment, it was urged that the Muhammadans should I e 
won over and we should try to k< partite flu m from the 
mischievous propaganda by some irresponsil-Jis of Urn 
other «omimmilies. 

Up to thU time when we put this before the (Govern¬ 
ment on the morning of the 10th. the rising in Amritsar 
ami Lahore had not begun. So in no way it could be 
said that the situation only arose by the arrests ol Mr. 
(Gandhi or I>rs. Satyapal and Ritchie", if lids were 
not done some other excuse would have been found ns 
the time was ripe for action. 

The deputation was yet with tin* Chief Secretary "lien 
we learnt that Mr. Candid was s< nt back to Bombay. 
As 1 knew that the cup was already lull to the biim 
awaiting overflow. 1 was certain ol trouble and aloi g 
\vi*h various other arrangements which were to be made 
for the evening party, being nimbi that some atUu k 
may be made to wreck the party or <omnd1 any othir 
individual act of ameehy. 1 bad also t<> make piovi- 
sions for this. I called on the Leputv Inspector (Gun ml 
of (fie C. I. j)., and not finding him in the > fliee w ut 
to his house where 1 left message that theic should i e 
sufficient arrangements c the 1'oliie and ('. J. !>., 1 r 
tin occasion. This too was done before any di.tuiba.ncis 
began in Lahore. Towards the evening 1 h< aid that 
the i.ews of the arrest of Mr. (Gandhi had r< ached Lahore 
and hartal had commenced. Lining the day as I was 
uiruid of the Maine, all the necessaries in the Shape of 
envelop** for the address, garlands and other materiel, 
were promptly collected and the signers, reciters and 
otlur perloi liters were called at my house. The (oi gas 
and i arriages were kept tor the whole day w ith oiduri 
not to disperse Or leave the house. Before the final up¬ 
roar of the crowd, 1 found that all the young people and 
students were hurrying towards the « ity and Anaitali 
like soldiers at the sound of an alarm. As I had at 
my house large party ol the Kliatlaks lor Khattak < ai.cn 
and equal number of swords from the Cavalry Regiment, 
ail got ready to meet any evetitualit ii s. When we 
heard an uproar and soon after the sound of firing, I 
was in a state of disappoint merit aM 1 was afraid that 
with all my exertions, the evening party might not conic 
off. 

I left for Lawrence Hall and found the place shut aid 
work at a Standstill. I hud a consultation with all the 
members then present who were of opinion that post 
poneinent of the party would be showing weakness, so 
1 was sent to the (Goveinnunt House. After waiting 
for a long time I got information that His Honour 
would attend the party and I received written orders 
to get the Lawrence Hull opened and the arrangi rnents 
were* made to get. sufficient troops to guard the parly. 

In answer to the address J1 is Honour gave some bints 
of the happenings and all the organisers of the party 
as well us other leaders including tin* numbers of the 
Provincial and Imperial Councils were asked later on 
that evening to come tr> the (Government Home for a 
conferorvfe next day. In this eonfinncc on the lltli. 
were present t ot,aides of Lahore as well us leading persons 
from the other districts, an a.-'si mbjy which ordinarily 
cannot be got tog* ther and which consisted ol men of 
all shades of opinion. At that time His Honour inti¬ 
mated to us further developments at Amritsar and else¬ 
where while hartal and deadlock continued at Lahore. 
Except two of those present every mttuber ol the con¬ 
ference urged in his own way in different speeches the 
r.eeessitv of firm and speedy action and assured the 
Government of their wholeh arted supjort and co¬ 
operation. Some members alluded to the weaki. cum 
shown by the C nernment on the 6th. and a*’k*d for 
stern measures to immediately Quell the disturb* ia:® 
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??V ^ de8 P tead “4 »*sM the -.illagea which 
were the recruiting ground, oi the army. 

acTordw e toT ei *1 Hi “ tW ' he ™>U act 

according to our wiehes and raggestioi s. Our con- 
erence continued and we WTOte an appeal to the people 
U ue country that they should abstain from joining 
• the movement and taking part in the disturbance*. 
This meeting lasted till about 2 o'clock. 


During this conference 1 laid a Special stress bv suggest¬ 
ing that the hartal should In; forcibly ended by Army 
and as Lahore leaders had been only passing such before 
the authorities for personal ends, no time should be 
wanted on their empty promises of doing anything as 
they only knew how to convene meetings and pass resolu¬ 
tions but could not. do anything in the way of taking 
practical action, further. 

On my arrival back I wrote some practical sugges¬ 
tions in the evening which were as far as 1 remember 
us follosss; — 


Svg(/*'.slim s. 

1. The shops should be forcibly opened in Anarkali 
first with strong guards on the ends and pickets, within 
th’“ lhi/aar to save the shopkeepers from being looted or 
their shops being forcibly closed. 

2. If force available the same thing should he done 
in other important bazaars. 

2. Anv men or student s found doing mischief and ring¬ 
leaders should be arrested imniediafeh, 

I. Any men found with slicks should ho deprived of 
them which may he destroyed. 

. r >. All the tonga and phaeton si amis should be empt.iod 
ol them which should be forcibly taken away to a 
point far away from the city where the agitators eouhl 
not inlluem e them to strike work nml there being put 
under the Police or Army should he supplied to the 
Public so as to start business by continuing the trullie. 

b. The shops with the food provisions should ho 
dealt, with under the Hoarding Regulation and made 
to sell the food stiilT or confiscate it for the public use. 

7. The ring-leaders among the students should be 
sent, back 1o their parents with intimation to the Local 
Police chaukidars and village headmen to keep a watch 
on them. 

S. The t ‘legrJims and mails should be strictly censored. 
It. The trullie in railways should be so regulated, 
that men who wanted to spread the rumours and the 
infection otherwise in the country should not easily 
be able to do no. 

10. Any Government servants who do not attend the 
o I Vi cos some of them may be dismissed, others noted 
enntidentmilv and more reliable zamindur class recruited 
in their places. 

11. The students and pleaders who started mischief 
should be debarred from their study nml prneliee res¬ 
pectively. 

11!. Some professors :md principals who lmve so badly 
brought up the students and have further helped them 
m propaganda would be dismissed. 

When l w ent to band o\ er my suggestions on the 
]2th, 1 found that meetings of t he Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans w ere being held in the Sliald Mo que and the 
authniities in charge lmd done nothing to prevent them. 

1 made a suggestion that no bombs or shots should he 
tired inside the Mosque as Dial would have bad elfivt 
on the Muhammadans and that I and llon’fae Malik 
Mohammad Amm Khan who was with me and who also 
agreed with my suggestions would go and speak to 
Nawah Latch Ali Khan on the subjeet. 

As the troubles were then spreading fast into the rural 
parts we were both t< Id to go to our respective districts 
to take safeguards there. 

The rest of the 12th was spent in finding out Maw ah 
Fateh Ali Khan who was busy in trying com promise 
with the loaders of the Hostile Party, but Khan Hasldr 
AVi Khan was called who came in a frightened state and 
said that reaching at the Badshalii Mosque or even com¬ 
ing out of his ow n house was an impossibility and ho had 
run^ great risk by trying to come to my house. 


Afterward* seeing Navab Fateh Ali Khan I left for 
Shah pur. I deputed the men with me to talk with the 
passengers and tell them that the situation w as w ell in 
hands. 

Directly T reached Mali local and from there to Khu- 
shah; wherever the people saw me they collected in large 
numbers around mo on each station to ask what was the 
situation as they knew that 1 would be in possession 
of the actual account of things at Lahore, etc., from where 
1 w as coming. They freely told me what they had heard 
and 1 went on assuring them that things were in hand 
and not such as they had heard. About this 1 sent a 
report to Mr. Cocks. 

(Nee Appendix A, png* 424.) 

The v hole day of the L'Jfch, I kept on assuring numbers 
of people who came to see me that the rumours they had 
heard were baseless and that the whole situation was 
well in hand. On the 14th, 1 reached Nargodha, the 
headquarters of myr dint riot, where rumours were pre¬ 
valent that La) ore and Amritsar w ere lost to the Govern¬ 
ment and many other stations were also burnt and 
des* roy ed. 

By that time rot her rumours of Danda Army, conti¬ 
nuation of hartal , strike by the students of the Colleges 
and by the Government, employees in all the brunches 
of administration were afloat, and strike in the Railway 
Department was imminent, and many people thought 
that I had fled home from Lahore for personal safety. 

On the Kith, I saw the Deputy Commissioner and told 
him about the affairs and their gravity and we discussed 
as to what steps should he taken for the internal safety. 

1 mentioned the places where rising n^ay occur. I 
appointed some of my men to travel about, to contradict 
the false rumours and on the Kith, was about to leave 
for home when I was called by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. The news of Gujranw ala, Waziralmd and 
M'ulikwal derailment bad reached and the rumour was 
that same thing would be repeated in our district soon. 

1 left for homo the same day and raised 300 horse¬ 
men to cover over thirty miles of railway line and kept 
them there till relieved. After that 1 came in person 
hack on the 17th, super\ising and managing for tho 
food of the men and fodder for the horses, to provide 
which in such a short time was a diflieult task. 

Aft er relief, the tolars were kept at Nargodha, the 
district hoadquarteig, in the shape of. an in-lying picket 
and also detachments wore posted at Khizerabarl and 
Mu.nkeu ala in the vicinity of such junglis who had 
cl'cady been turbulent, and who would have been first 
to rise if situation had grown further serious. With 
these precautions, the trouble did not spread in that por¬ 
tion of the country, except an affair in Kundinn. The 
ti'-trs of Amritsar shooting spread like lightning about 
the time and helped a great deal in quieting the tur¬ 
bulent seel ions of the people. 

Afler the hi intigcnioiils v ere complete 1 left for Lahore 
through a roundabout wav as there was no proper 
railwav s 'r\icc toil aids Lnlatmma. 1 passed through 
(lining. Lvjillpur and Gujranw ula districts where I found 
that the lines were guarded by the adjacent villagers 
which plow'd a cheek on mischievous railway employees. 
Another day was spent on the way and I reached Lahore 
on the ^Ist April in connection xv itlt the Muhammadan 
Address which owing to the events and impossibility 
of the people in arriving Lahore when no regular railway 
service existed and also the advisability of leaving the 
influential persons at their homes was postponed to a 
further date. 

1 iiring the stay at Lahore 1 found that things wore 
by no means quiet and many other o» curomecs similar 
to those of Cln harkana and other places, took place and 
cutting of telegraph wires and railway linos wore resorted 
to systematically and generally. Troubles in Calcutta 
and Hyderal ad had also occurred at one and tho same 
time with those of tho Punjab. These took the shape 
exactly the same as that of the Ghadr Revolutionary 
party in the beginning of the w ar when there were also 
widespread disorders in Jhang and Muzuffargarh dis¬ 
tricts, bordering on that of ours. All the responsible 
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and Bane thinkini people were unanimous in establish¬ 
ing the deeprootedness of the organisation and the dan¬ 
gerous shape it may take. I visited my district again 
to see how the arrangements were going on in connection 
with my men in the dis'riet. Before leaving 1 submitted 
to the Government the following suggestions:— 

(1) It is gratifying that strong measures have been 

adopted to quell the disturbances. But 
there is a fear that these measures may drive 
the fanatics to extremos and exasperate 
them to take secret vow to become assassin 
like the Bengalees. 

(2) It is advisable to show gradual leniency to the 

general public but not to the ringleaders, 
only in places where sufficient punishments 
have been inflicted. 

(3) The time should be gradually extended from 9 to 

10 p.m. with the anno%n ement that this 
change is the result of a better behatiour 
of the peoj le. 

(4) (a) Those students of the punished college 

who belong to the unaffected districts and 
who have behaved well during the recent 
disturbances may he granted a concession 
bv requiring them to appear once instead 
of four times a day for report. 

(1) Some o f them should be totally exempted on 
the security of some good persons. This 
« will increase the influence of^the proper 
class of torn with the students. 

(o) college-* may be punished according to 
their parts taken in the disturbances. 

{d) The principals who have 1 not. been able to 
control the students of their colleges and have 
encouraged them instead should be removed 
from their posts. 

(r) One or two colleges should be told they will 
not he allowed to reopen till they provide 
themselves with English principals. 

(/) The present principals may be required to 
submit the namos of the ringleaders among 
the boys so that they may be expelled from 
the University. 

(5) At the disturbed places the agitators should bo 

not only required to make good the losses 
and damages they have caused but should 
also he report'd to defray the expenditure 
of the punitive police. 

(6) As in these days of harvest a hoy or even a 

woman can easily earn a. rupee a day the hu:n 
of tit toon rupees is too small a pay for the 
temporary constables. Their pay hence¬ 
forth should at, least, be raised to thirty 
rupees a month. This increased amount of 
money should also be exacted from the 
pockets of those who have caused the dis¬ 
turbances. 

(7) The Military authorities should reconsider the 

suggest im of the Recruiting Board regarding 
the disposal of deserters and some condi¬ 
tional amnesty may be granted. 

(8) The local booking of passengers within an un¬ 

disturbed district or area may be opened. 

1 put myself in touch with all the leading members 
of the Hindu, Sikh and Muhammadan Committees 
for the formation of a joint body, and aw aited the coming 
date of the united farewell addrossos. 

Although the disturbances were later on quelled with 
utmost vigour they were still continuing despite all 
the possible actions taken in various ways by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

We had hea d that in'eetion had been spread at the 
Frontier and on my arrival back at Lahore, I came to 
know that the Amir had taken action. That proved 
why the disturbances had taken longer to quoli as it was 
then found out that the authors of disturbances wanted 
the fire to continue till the foreign invasion started so 


that the Government might face the i roubles w ithin 
and troubles without. 

When the first confidential news about the action of 
Amir came, 1 hoard of it and saw nearly all the authorities 
and asked them to suppress it and keep in secret as long 
as they possibly could. As there was a danger of the 
conspirators getting at the fidelity of the Indian Army 
I was appointed an officer to work with the Kith Kivi- 
sion. (JSee Appendix B, page 424.) 

It was considered advisable to have organisations of 
those who had stake in land and who were not likely 
to play in the hands of the agitators and active stepsw ere 
taken tov ards it. When presenting the Muhammadan 
Address the Executive Committee finding the outburst 
of hostilities a: the front was unanimously of the opinion 
that (here was u deep-rooted organisation connected 
with the foreign invaders and they embodied an expres¬ 
sion to this ctbrt in flteir address. When war at the 
Frontier was declared, n very serious situation was 
created as there was troidlc from within and the hos¬ 
tilities from without, so the situation could be read as 
follow s :— 

(1) The Indian Army after fighting for n long period 

in the World War and having been away 
from their homes were \ cry tired. Their 
interests in their absence had' suffered. '1 he 
troops flint had just been buck wanted badly 
to \isit their homes to put their household 
affairs aright. 

(2) The time of the year was such tlmt fighting hard 

in the middle of the day "as most injurious 
to the health of British soldiers and other 
English officers of the Indian Army whose 
presence with the Indian Troops was indis¬ 
pensable. 

(3) The Muhammadans who had stood aloof from 

the Hindus in accord with their religious 
principles were affected by the Turkish 
question and were won over by the Hindu 
agitators, before the internal trouble arose 
and were one with them in creating dis¬ 
turbances. 

(4) The trouble was kept fresh and each day now 

rumours were started to udd on fuel to the 
lingering fire. 

(5) The contented masses which were an asset for 

the continuation of the British liaj wer© 
affected by the false rumours of the Rowlatt 
Bill agitation. 

((>) The mi inL of t h r> educated classes were poisoned 
by the press and were worked up to the high 
est pitch by a notorious daily paper of the 
province which was to a large extent res¬ 
ponsible for mischief. 

(7) The students in some institutions wore trained 

for sedition to rid the land from the outsiders 
and bad taken the lead to create disturbances 
and were ready for sacrifices. 

(8) The middle and labour classes wore suffering 

from high prices. Traders had suffered owing 
to the general deadlock caused duiing the w ar 
% and were further affected by a badly worded 
income-tax form and were asked to pay 
more money. To the above was added the 
inability of their being allowed to load or 
shift their stuff to other place owing to luck 
of rolling stock, and other restrictions placed 
on them. 

By the careful study of the prevailing circumstances 
the enemies of the British Government who have always 
existed, and have increased and have now a proper 
organisation, found an opportune time for their action. 

After having stirred up the trouble, they invited the 
Amir to come, anu approach all the tribes to co-operate 
with them. Thus the trouble did not arise from the 
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general situation but conspirators knowing the situa¬ 
tion, seized opportunity at a proper moment so as to 
operate. Seeing all the above the landed classes whose 
interests are ipterwoven with those of the Government, 
though hitherto forgotten and forlorn had to dovise 
means to so co-operate with each other as to be of some 
use to the British Raj with whom their existence depended 
and when together for the purpose, of giving a farewell 
rddress to the > arting Lieutenant-Governor, the follow¬ 
ing suggestions were formulated :— 

There should be formed Hindu, Sikh and Muham¬ 
madan organisations to co-operate and help 
the Government. 

These should combat the danger of foreign invasion 
, in the following way 

(1) To ask the spiritual leaders to unite and denounce 

the action of the Amir. 

(2) As there was danger of false rumours or emis- 

saries passing through the Western Punjab 
and affecting its Muhammadan population 
it was arranged to organise the two divisions 
of Rawalpindi and Multan to safeguard 
against the danger. 

This plan was worked upon and all the religious and 
other representatives collected. Before presenting their 
address all were of opinion that a deeprooted organised 
conspiracy was at the bottom of all the troubles to which 
they gave vent in the draft of their farewell address to 
the late Lieutenant-Governor. 

More leaving for the front during the Frontier trouble 
while l was working in Lahore and Mian M.r, 1 hud 
appointed some men in the city to gather all the rumours 
which every day were generally of a new character, 
C n those about the mutilation of the ho diem flight by 
the enemy, false rumours about His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Patiala and various others about the British 
soldiers at the time when hostilities had broken out. 
'these were immediately communicated to the l uhlmty 
Board s,, us to be contradicted. As sm b rumours eonti- 
nuuilv went on from the beginning of the d.sfur » 11 * 
to the time when the hostilities had broken out on the 
Frontier it clearly indicated that some people behind 
the semes were driving at a combined action from m thin 
and from without for that purpose the adway stnke 
was arranged h» that the small force at the rout mi, the 
other side of the Indus may have to fight h\ itself with¬ 
out reinforcement , supplies of ammunition and other 
necessary materials to carry on the war Some of the 
. in ,rds told me that the stoke was only averted by 
ornelamution of the Martial Law on the ra.lwuv hms 
!, 1I( | its eoiititiuanee stopped n Iron. <oming oil even at 


1 Imve already written 
id how 1 lie opportunity 
up agitation sliould l»e s 
> attend the If isakhi . 


ihove how the situation read 
was seized. It was decided 
, ripe that when people came 
in various centres of the 


..;■.r u ' 

, ul . |s „( the could rv t-lx-y should by ’•'■d't'oiie 

„.,*»»!» wind, they i>> * urn " ho "''V'Tl*'l» k 1 wU-1 

was only the preburst of the plot and speedy and dcu- 
sVve action of Sir Michael O’Dwyer that a very critical 
situation was averted. 

H .,w critical the situation could have been can be 
gather I from the following : 

,1) \fehaii Nation now faivly well armed an<l «,th 
dc-ent amount of ammunition would bare 
attnnk.nl India whit'll they considered aa a 

(2) For the sake of loot and the religions unity all 

1 ,1,0 ! rentier tribe, which arc aga.n better 

armed would have joined. 


(3) No adequate force to resist all this could have 

been at band, i.e., on the other side of the 
Indus. 

(4) The lailway strike would have made any help 

in men, munitions, etc., impossible. 

(5) The British soldiers iVould have soon gone to 

the sick-list owing to climatic effects. 

(6) The British ffioers of the Indian Army would 

have suffered terribly owing to the intense 
heat and Indian fficers not trained for taking 
the initiative and not knowing how to pro¬ 
perly lead the men like the British fficers. 
would not have served the purpose. 

(7) The reverses would have thus been inevitable 

in the beginning and that would have roused 
the rowdy element of the adjacent < istrict 
to which would have joined many other 
Muhammadans of the North-West Frontier 
Province* who even would have joiiTed the 
invaders. 

(8) Vhe disturbances of the Punjab timed as they 

were to occur with all the above would have 
increased in intensity and in course <> time 
would have affected the Indian soldiers whose 
brothers, fathers and other relations would 
have been in the thick ol the di. turbanees. 

(P) The rest of the Provinces in India would have 
followed suit ami whole country would have 
been thrown in a state ol chaos. 

(10) The shortage of shipping which is even now 
Being felt would have been in the way oi 
bringing in the. reinforcements ami the star- 
city of the rolling stock combined with the 
railway strike as well as many others in the 
train would have so damaged the communica¬ 
tions as to have made the things verj serious. 

In view of all the above if any sane man then thinks 
that, all that, was not a deep rooted and well organised 
eonsp-rae.v 1 do not know what more, could be iourul a 
bd ler proof of it. 

The Ghadr part v, a portion of which had also affected 
the Indian Army ami which was proved to he revolu¬ 
tionary and wi.H punished for it did no aspire to 
adopt'anything new which was not performed bv the 
revolut onaries of the recent disturbances, i.r., going 
in for looting the Government treasuries for the sake 
of funds oud eiitt ; ng the railway hues and telegraph 
wires to interrupt the inter-communications -n the coun¬ 
try as well as those with the Frontier, 

The U'gumeiit that no firearms were used throughout 
cat n it stand ,or a moment as the people in l^ssum 
of them were those of the respectable class and ti o- 
holdcrs who generally would remain on the side of the 
Government while the element of the unruly students 
ami city peoples neither possessed arms nor know their 
use and so could not have tired any. 

Being sent as a Special Service Officer to the Frontier 
.inert from deulmg with the grievances of the soldiers 
in general and watching their demeanour in particular 
“ j lt n „ ned : tionists approached them to tamper with 
Z a Z, SlUil the reuses of the disturbances 

Peshawar a. well a, thorn- ot the Koreip. invasion. 

T , lt . ro w ,.re two taction* at Peshawar very much 
each oilier and I hail acquaintances and tnetuls 
in hol.h. so I was in a better position to enquire the causes, 
a, 1 could wcifli the both sides. 

A hire,- nun.her of wealthy cloth merchants of Pesha- 
war had relationship with the Amritsar merchants and 
oven wi I, those o' Delhi and while there was no hartal m 
1-indi and Campl.ellpur districts it was lor this that 
then- was one ,n Peshawar. My enquiries from both sides 
11 • t a,.,, was d i’eet connect ion w'th the 

XXrom'punjab which tact the inhabitantshail even 
w m tied themselves before the null,.mt.es during the 
eon erenee ahottI Peace Celebrations. One of the causes 
M ils occurrence in Mandios of Punjab that is tradin* 
markets was the inlluonce from the whole-sale merchants 
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of Delhi and Amritsar. The pressure was brought to 
bear in two ways:—Firstly that their Hundios would 
be dishonoured and secondly that the old practice of 
agentship would be broken, that is, were people used 
to take away large stock of cloth and were allowed to 
send money after that cloth was sold by unfixed instal¬ 
ments, they were told to pay the sum immediately for 
all the cloth bought, which would have meant ruin and 
bankruptcy for the petty dealers residing in those mar¬ 
kets. The same sort of influence was exorcised even at 
Peshawar by sending emissaries. The meetings were held 
at Peshawar and Charsadda and other places along the 
border and assistance was asked from the frontier tribes 
to invade India along with the Amir. That is -why -when 
any of our soldiers were caught by the tribesmen they 
were illtrcatcd for having come to fight with them when 
Ihey had invited their aid. When T called some time 
back at Peshawar the Afridi Jirga of over a thousand 
men, had collected there, I saw in th*m Alir I)ast Khan, 
V.C., and various other pensioned officers like Subedar- 
Major Mohammad Akber Khan and Mala Kfftin with 
whom T had served in Tibet and the present war. They 
all freely told me that it were the emissaries fiom India 
who roused the feelings of their younger generation 
against the British, and this was one of the excuses that 
the Jirga put forward as one. of the causes of their 
hostilities with the Government. The papers caught in 
the Afghan Post. Office clearly proved that the Amir 
was invited. I personally saw many documents which 
were .seized by North-West Frontier (Government and 
which proved* the connection of men abroad with the 
conspirators in India. 

As ltowdii.lt Bill was meant to strike at the : oof of these 
conspirators it was simply natural that they in turn 
should have gone at its roots. 

Dealing with the matter speedily and firmly, .Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer averted critical situation and saved 
the country. If Martial Law did not continue till the 
outbreak of w ar at the Frontier, railway strike would 
have been the inevitable result and the reinforcements 
would have never been despatched to the Front as they 
were at the occasion. 

As I was working to help the Publicity Hoard from the 
day when the Martial Law was proclaimed till the frontier 
show* commenced 1 noticed no relaxation of false rumours, 
but on the other hand every day were started afresh. 
Prohibited literature was poured into the province, by 
the railway guards who brought, it in their kit. some being 
to the effect that Amvar Pasha with a large army backed 
up by the Bolsheviks was at the border of Afghanistan 
and there was no peace with Germany and by so adver¬ 
tising the Government simply wanted to allay the 
feelings of the people. One such paper was procured 
by the men 1 had appointed to communicate to mo 
the current rumours, which was handod over to the 
Police. 

Some have advanced the argument that recruiting 
lias been one of the main causes of the discontent among 
the rural masses which has led to this agitation. But 
being in close contact with the rural Martial classes 
which have provided recruits during tho war, 1 take 
strong exception to it and from my personal experience 
can safely say that majority of the rural population lias 
had no conoern with the Politioal agitation and the 
disturbances in question. I was in Franco and Meso¬ 
potamia. 1 saw the fighting capacity of the old army 
and that of the newly recruited thore, t.e., during tho 
war in Mesopotamia. Their zeal and energy there was 
just as good as that of the old soldiers and one could 
clearly see that they were not sent against their will 
as they would not lay down their life in fighting bravely. 
When invalided back to India directly I w.s fit for duty, 

1 was appointed an Assistant Recruiting Officer and 
Member of the Provincial Recruiting Board which I 
represented at Delhi conference. During this time I 
was in close touch w'ith all the Recruiting affairs and I 
can safety say that no compulsion w r as exercised and 
that was why when tho Murtial classes were flocking in, 
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others hung back, specially those in tho towns and 
cities and no one could touch them, a fact which could ’ 
be borne out by statistics. This was setting a bad example 
and it was for this that at the Delhi conference 1 strongly 
urged for conscription which however was not agreed 
to. Tho recruits could not easily complain of their 
having been enlistcd forcibly, as there was no organisa¬ 
tion or force in the hands of the Civil authorities so as 
to be able to bring them with compulsion, and all these 
large numbers could not be brought to the Recruiting 
meetings if they chose not to as the recruits had every 
chance to disappear w hile on the wav. If they did not 
like to enlist they could object being medically examined 
as about. per cent, were thrown out in this stage. I 
have seen many recruits feeling disappointed at being 
rejected. After that when being sworn in and when 
asked the question No. 10 if they said “ No” at the time 
the Recruiting officers had strict orders not to enlist, 
them and let them go l” which all the officers adhered 
to. They had again lire chances of refusing their bonus 
money to enable them to reach home. Kvcry recruit 
had to give the name of a person to whom the certifi¬ 
cates bad to hr given for having produced him this he 
invariably asked to be given to bis father or brother 
so that they may have their claim considered for grant, 
of land for which the Punjab peasantry is very keen. 
Many of the Martial clashes had such members 11110 bad 
previously fried for service but could not get it as tho 
standard for recruits was then very much higher. The 
height, the chest measurement .uid (lie general physique 
were higher and different .1 th.* pre-war days. During 
the war when height, was lowered, chest measurement 
decreased all these men Hocked in to lake 1 he opportu¬ 
nity with further temptation of bonus. 

The desertions were mostly among such classes that 
were not martial and were* unaccustomed to discipline 
which after being put. to work did not like their |• >D. 
Recruits after having passed the test in their districts 
were further medically examined in their own regiments 
and hail the opportunities to say even at, that juncture 
that they were not willing to serve and were generally 
allowed to go home. Most, of the recruits who came 
willingly and wanted to serve w hen they had to do the 
training in short period which entailed harder physic d 
work, then that of the pre-war times dislik'd it and 
deserted. Tho hard work to finish the training in much 
shorter time w'as necessary so that all the recruits may 
be utilized during tin; war. Another great cause of 
desertion was of the reciuils being sent away far from 
homes in a climate unsuitable to them. 1 know of 
certain cases, when they were sent, to a very cold climate 
where some died of Pneumonia and the rest deserted, 
it is known all over that no recruits worth the name went 
produced by the eities and l eau say this from my 
personal experience that even in the towns where the 
inhabitants resemble those of the cities they did not 
oome forward at all, in spite of all persuasion. 

After tho war when it was known to the class which 
had .sufficient money fo educate their sons and thus 
had the monopoly of the Government appointments 
that in future the war services would he counted as an 
asset when the candidates were chosen, that gave a great 
offence to that, class and it was further aggravated by 
iSir Michael's plainly telling them that they had done 
110 service the crown nor to the country during the 
hour of need. 

Being a special service officer in Mesopotamia as well 
as at. the Frontier show I had to keep in close touch 
with soldiers and personally recorded their grievances. 

If they wanted to speek to me in private I gave them 
every opportunity. Out. of the thousands of cases 
which have passed through my hands which were of 
various natures, I have never come across any one 
who told me that he w r us forcibly enlisted and on that 
account wanted to go back homo. The causes of asking 
for leave or to go back home w ere his household affairs 
and other circumstances created after his enlistment 
and during his absence from home for such a long period. 
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APPENDIX A. 

(■opy of letter dated Civil Lines, Sargodha , 15th April 1919 , from Major Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khan t 
Tiwana , to 0. G. Cooks , Esquire , Deputy Inspector General , Criminal Investigation Department. 

Since I last wrote to you on ray way to Shahpur, in the train and on the stations I tried to ascertain what was the 
information of the general public regarding the situations J also put on intelligent servants to make enquiries what 
the people had heard. Up to a good extent, the information ran correct but then came the exaggerated false ruraotm 
As they all fan in the same mischievous direction at various places, it occurred to me that there was some plot and * 
regular propaganda to spread it. They all ran in the direction that units of Indian Array had mutinied cither by dis¬ 
obeying the orders to fire at their brother Indians or that Sikh Regiments when ordered td proceed against Amritsar 
bad a clash with the British Regiments at Amballa, Ferozepur and Rawalpindi, etc. In each rase it was said that a 
large number of British soldiers were killed. For instance two hundred British soldiers were killed in Mian Mu by a 
Sikh legirnent where l believe there is no Sikh tegimont at all; and that forty British soldiers were killed in the little 
affrays of Lahore, and a large number at Amballa. 

I then came to Shahpur where though there were no exaggerated rumours, yet tho people knew a good bit of the 
situation arid Artjn Samnjists and young generation of Hindus seemed to be pleased at the coming unity of the Hindus 
and Muhammadans. It has struck me as a suggestion that it will be better if some C. I. D. may travel as ordinary 
passengers and as such, spread a normal information. On my way 1 took the opportunity of giving them the right 
situation by saying that some discontented barristers and pleaders who owing to their disability had not decent prac¬ 
tice, under instructions from some greater rascals in India, had used^ome raw youths in the colleges as t heir tools and 
with the latter’s help as well as that of newspapers had got at. the gundas and badmashes of the cities who by induce¬ 
ment and intimidation had persuaded a considerable number of the public to join them in the strike ; and that this 
was known in time, the police and the »rmy were at the spot ; a few shots were fired, and some boys and men hit 
and the situation was quite in hand and the things were getting quiet. 1 am collecting men who will go about in the 
district, specially near my Illaqa to spread my version, and 1 think, if such a thing is suggested to the other districts 
it may be of some use. • 


APPENDIX B. 

Work with the 16th Division. 

After making the arrangements in my district I reached back Lahore in connection with the Muhammadan fare¬ 
well address to Sir Michael. Here I got confidential information that trouble had started on the Frontier and this 
along with the internal disturbances and campaign of rumours abroad made the situation critical, I urged all the autho¬ 
rities civil ami military to suppress the Frontier news as long ns it was possible. I was appointed to work with the 
lfith Division. In this connection 1 collected reliable Indian officers whom 1 knew well and a number of other men 
whom 1 thought will be useful for detective work. 

Ah my son was receiving a military training at Lahore Cantonment, I made it my temporary head-quarters and 
deputed the men to various places and appointed one of the Indian officers to look after the Depots at Montgomery 
and troops at Multan, while another was despatched to Amballa, as nows was received of some disaffection there. 
Another man was also sent for investigation and it was considered that tho presence of the above Indian officers would 
be sufficient safeguard for any eventualities. Knowing about most of the Indian Army and even the soldiers and 
after having served throughout the w ar from the very beginning to the end, I called soldier’s whom I knew and got 
them in confidence. J used them to obtain information as to the spirits of their respective regiments. From one 
it was found out that, his regiment was got at and for one or two days the soldiers were determined not to obey if 
they were ordered to fire. From another source 1 came to know that a company of a regiment while on detached 
duly was got at and told the rioters that they would not interfere if railway lines were damaged and wires cut. 
Another regiment at another stat ion where I went was tampered with and they used croton oil and various other 
rirugR and the malingering cases reached to an extent to make the regiment ineffective. 

The Frontier tribes were also approached by the Peshawar Agency of the Revolutionaries whero fresh men went 
from Delhi and Amritsar a large number of those tribes cither did not come back to their units or those who came were 
more or loss infected. A man was over-heard by one of my men suying “ Kafia tang a si ” meaning that the English 
were rather in a critical situation. 

After this 1 left for Peshawar to do the same job which I had done in Mesopotamia previously. As there is* Strict 
discipline that the number of tho regiments and name of t he informants should not, be disclosed so as not to bring a 
stigma on them, I cannot give in evidence any such information. But from what after close connection with the army 
and the special appointment that I have held, J am in a position to say that attempts wore made to overthrow the 
British rule; by getting at the fidelity of troops. 

Though these efforts soon died out with the prompt handling of the situation by removing the infected regiments 
to wholesome centres, and keeping the other regiments during tho eventful days very busy in movable columns or 
on oetaehod duties in smaller groups to follow which it, was difficult, for those who wanted to get, at them hb well as the 
restrictions of railway passes made if nearly impossible for the evil doers to attain to their object. Till the situation 
was relieved, 1 passed many anxious nights and days when the rumours were afloat that the army would rise, simul¬ 
taneously with a push by the enemy, at Peshawar and Quetta. In this connection 1 visited various cantonments like 
Pindi and Oampbellpur and later on Poshaw-al, Kach-garhi, Ali Masjid, Landi Kotal, and Landi Khana and Dacca. 
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